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am doing a novel/" he writes in an early letter, **a, novel 
which I have never grasped* Damn its eyes, there I am at 
p* 145 and IVe no notion what it"s about* I hate it* F* says 
it is good. But it"s like a novel in a foreign language I don"t 
know very well — I can only just make out what it"s about*"" 
To this strange force withha him, to this power that created 
his works of art, there was nothing to do but submit* Lawrence 
submitted, completely and with reverence* '‘T often think one 
ought to be able to pray before one works — and then leave it 
to the Lord. Isn"t it hard work to come to real grips with one"s 
imagination — throw everything overboard. I always feel as 
though I stood naked for the fire of Almighty God to go 
through me — and it"s rather an awful feeling* One has to be 
so terribly religious to be an artist*"" Conversely, he might 
have added, one has to be terribly an artist, terribly conscious 
of ^^inspiration"" and the compelling force of genius, to be 
religious as Lawrence was religious. 

It is impossible to write about Lawrence except as an artist. 
He was an artist first of all, and the fact of his being an artist 
explains a life which seems, if you forget it, inexplicably strange* 
In Son of Womans Mr* Middleton Murry has written at great 
length about Lawrence — ^but about a Lawrence whom you 
would never suspect, from reading that curious essay in 
destructive holography, of being an artist* For Mr* Murry 
almost completely ignores the fact that his subject — ^his victim, 
I had almost said — ^was one whom *"the fates had stigmatised 
Vriter." "" His book is Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
— ^for all its metaphysical subtleties and its Freudian iioen- 
uities, very largely irrelevant* The absurdity of his critical 
method becomes the more manifest when we reflect that 
nobody would ever have heard of a Lawrence who was not an 
artist* 

An artist is the sort of artist he is, because he happens to 
possess certain gifts* And he leads the sort of life he does in 
fact lead, because he is an artist, and an artist with a particular 
kind of mental endowment. Now there are general abilities 
and there are special talents* A man who is bom with a great 
share of some special talent is probably less deeply affected by 
nurture than one whose ability is generalized* His gift is his 



fate, and he follows a predestined course, from which no 
ordinary power can deflect him* In spite of Helvetius and 
Dr* Watson, it seems pretty obvious that no amount of edu- 
cation — ^including under that term everything from the 
CEdipus complex to the English Public School system — could 
have prevented Moxart from being a musician, or musicianship 
from being the central fact in Moisart's life* And how would 
a different education have modified the expression of, say, 
Blake’s gift? It is, of course, impossible to answer* One can 
only express the unverifiable conviction that an art so pro- 
foundly individual and original, so manifestly "'inspired,” 
would have remained fundamentally the same whatever (within 
reasonable limits) had been the circumstances of Blake’s up- 
bringing. Lawrence, as Mr* F. R* Leavis insists, has many 
affinities with Blake* "He had the same gift of knowing what 
he was interested in, the same power of distinguishing his own 
feelings and emotions from conventional sentiment, the same 
"terrifying honesty*’ ” Like Blake, like any man possessed of 
great special talents, he was predestined by his gifts* Explana- 
tions of him in terms of a Freudian hypothesis of nurture may 
be interesting, but they do not explain* That Lawrence was 
profoundly affected by his love for his mother and by her 
excessive love for him, is obvious to anyone who has read 
Sons and Lovers* None the less it is, to me at any rate, almost 
equally obvious that even if his mother had died when he was 
a child, Lawrence would still have been, essentially and funda- 
mentally, Lawrence. Lawrence’s biography does not account 
for Lawrence’s achievement* On the contrary, his achievement, 
or rather the gift that made the achievement possible, accounts 
for a great deal of his biography. He lived as he lived, because 
he was, intrinsically and from birth, what he was* If we would 
write intelligibly of Lawrence, we must answer, with all their 
implications, two questions: first, what sort of gifts did he 
have? and secondly, how did the possession of these gifts 
affect the way he responded to experience? , 

Lawrence’s special and characteristic gift was an extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to what Wordsworth called "unknown 
modes of being.” He was always intensely aware of the 
m^^tery of the world, and the mystery was always for him a 
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mmerif divine. Lawrence could never forget, as most of us 
almost continuously forget, the dark presence of the otherness 
that lies beyond the boundaries of man's conscious mind. This 
special sensibility was accompanied by a prodigious power of 
rendering the immediately experienced othe rness in terms of 
literary art. 

Such was Lawrence's peculiar gift. His possession of it 
accounts for many things. It accounts, to begin with, for his 
attitude towards sex. His particular experiences as a son and 
as a lover may have intensified his preoccupation with the 
subject^ but they certainly did not make it. Whatever his 
experiences, Lawrence must have been preoccupied with sex; 
his gift made it inevitable. For Lawrence, the significance of 
the sexual experience was this: that, in it, the immediate, non- 
mental knowledge of divine otherness is brought, so to speak, 
to a focus — 2i focus of darkness* Parodying Matthew Arnold's 
famous formula, we may say that sex is something not our- 
selves that makes for — not righteousness, -for the essence of 
religion is not righteousness; there is a spiritual world, as 
Kierkegaard insists, beyond the ethical — rather, that makes 
for life, for divineness, for union with the mystery. Para- 
doxically, this something not ourselves is yet a something 
lodged within us; this quintessence of otherness is yet the 
quintessence of our proper being. ^^And God the Father, the 
Inscrutable, the Unknowable, we know in the flesh, in Woman. 
She is the door for our in-going and our out-coming. In her 
we go back to the Father; but like the witnesses of the trans- 
figuration, blind and unconscious." Yes, blind and uncon- 
scious; otherwise it is a revelation, not of divine otherness, but 
of very human evil. *^Thc embrace of love, which should bring 
darkness and oblivion, would with these lovers (the hero and 
heroine of one of Poe's tales) be a daytime thing, bringing more 
heightened consciousness, visions, spectrum-visions, prismatic. 
The evil thing that daytime love-making is, and all sex- 
palaverl" How Lawrence hated Eleonora and Ligeia and 
Roderick Usher and all such soulful Mrs. Shandies, male as 
well as femaiel What a horror, too, he had of all Bon Juans, 
all knowing sensualists ^d conscious libertines! (About the 
time he was writing Lady ChaturUfs Lover he read the 



memoirs of Casanova, and was profoundly shocked,) And how 
bitterly he loathed the Wilhelm-Meisterish view of love as an 
education, as a means to culture, a Sandow-exerciser for the 
soul! To me love in this way, consciously and deliberately, 
seemed to Lawrence wrong, almost a blasphemy, ”It seems 
to me queer,^^ he says to a fellow writer, ^*that you prefer to 
present men chiefly — as if you cared for women not so much 
for what they were in themselves as for what the men saw in 
them* So that after all in your work women seem not to have 
an existence, save they are the projections of the men * , * It*s 
the positivity of women you seem to deny — make them sort 
of instrumental*'" The instnimentality of Wilhelm Meister's 
women shocked Lawrence profoundly* 

(Here, in a parenthesis, let me remark on the fact that 
Lawrence's doctrine is constantly invoked by people, of whom 
Lawrence himself would passionately have disapproved, in 
defence of a behaviour, which he would have found deplorable 
or even revolting* That this should have happened is by no 
means, of course, a condemnation of the doctrine* The same 
philosophy of life may be good or bad according as the person 
who accepts it and lives by it is intrinsically fine or base* 
Tartufe's doctrine was the same, after all, as Pascal's* There 
have been refined fetish-worshippers, and unspeakably swinish 
Christians* To the preacher of a new way of life the most 
depressing thing that can happen is, surely, success* For 
success permits him to see how those he has converted distort 
and debase and make ignoble parodies of his teadiing* If 
Francis of Assisi had lived to be a hundred, what bitterness he 
would have tasted! Happily for the saint, he died at forty-five, 
still relatively undisillusioncd, because still on the threshold 
of the great success of his order* Writers influence their 
readers, preachers their auditors — ^but always, at bottom, to be 
more themselves* If the reader's self happens to be intrinsically 
similar to the writer's, then the influence is what the writer 
would wish it to be. If he is intrinsically unlike the writer, then 
he will probably twist the writer's doctrine into a rationaliza- 
tion of beliefs, an excuse for behaviour, wholly ;^iett to the 
beliefs and behaviour approved by the writer* Lawrence has 
suffered the fate of every man whose works have exercised an 



influence upon his fellows* It was inevitable and in the nature 
of things*) 

For someone with a gift for sensing the mystery of otherness, 
true love must necessarily be, in Lawrence*s vocabulary, 
nocturnal* So must true knowledge* Nocturnal and tactual — 
a touching in the night* Man inhabits, for his own convenience, 
a home-made universe within the greater alien world of external 
matter and his own irrationality* Out of the illimitable black- 
ness of that world the light of his customary thinking scoops, 
as it were, a little illuminated cave — ^a tunnel of brightness, in 
which, from the birth of consciousness to its death, he lives, 
moves and has his being* For most of us this bright tunnel is 
the whole world* We ignore the outer darkness; or if we cannot 
ignore it, if it presses too insistently upon us, we disapprove, 
being afraid* Not so Lawrence* He had eyes that could see, 
beyond the walls of light, far into the darkness, sensitive fingers 
that kept him continually aware of the environing mystery* 
He could not be content with the home-made, human tunnel, 
could not conceive that anyone else should be content with it* 
Moreover — and in this he was unlike those others, to whom 
the world's mystery is continuously present, the great philoso- 
phers and men of science — he did not want to increase the 
illuminated area; he approved of the outer darkness, he felt 
at home in it* Most men live in a little puddle of light thrown 
by the gig-lamps of habit and their immediate interest; but 
there is also the pure and powerful illumination of the dis- 
interested scientific intellect* To Lawrence, both lights were 
suspect, both seemed to falsify what was, for him, the imme- 
diately apprehended reality— -the darkness of mystery* **My 
great religion," he was already saying in 1913, ^^is a belief in 
the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect* We can 
go wrong in our minds* But what the blood feels, and believes, 
and says, is always true*" Like Blake, who had prayed to be 
delivered from "single vision and Newton's sleep": like Keats, 
who had drunk destruction to Newton for having explained 
the rainbow, Lawrence disapproved of too much knowledge, 
on the score that it diminished men's sense of wonder and 
blunted their sensitiveness to the great mystery* His dislike 
of science was passionate and expressed itself in the most 



fantastically tinreasonable terms. **A11 scientists are liars,"' he 
would say, when I brought up some experimentally established 
fact, which he happened to dislike* *"Liars, liars!" It was a 
most convenient theory. I remember in particular one long 
and violent argument on evolution, in the reality of which 
Lawrence always passionately disbelieved. "'But look at the 
evidence, Lawrence," I insisted, "look at all the evidence." 
His answer was characteristic. "But I don't care about evi- 
dence. Evidence doesn't mean an 3 rthing to me. I don't feel 
it hereJ* And he pressed his two hands on his solar plexus. 
I abandoned the argument and thereafter never, if I could 
avoid it, mentioned the hated name of science in his presence. 
Lawrence could give so much, and what he gave was so valu- 
able, that it was absurd and profitless to spend one's time with 
him disputing about a matter in which he absolutely refused 
to take a rational interest. Whatever the intellectual conse- 
quences, he remained through thick and thin unshakably loyal 
to his own genius. The daimon which possessed him was, he 
felt, a divine thing, which he would never deny or explain 
away, never even ask to accept a compromise. This loyalty to 
his own self, or rather to his gift, to the strange and powerful 
numen which, he felt, used him as its tabernacle, is funda- 
mental in Lawrence and accounts, as nothing else can do, for 
all that the world found strange in his beliefs and his behaviour. 
It was not an incapacity to understand that made him reject 
those generalisations and abstractions by means of which the 
philosophers and the men of science try to open a path for the 
human spirit throt^h the chaos of phenomena. Not incapacity, 
I repeat; for Lawrence had, over and above his peculiar gift, 
an extremely acute intelligence. He was a clever man as well 
as a man of genius. (In his boyhood and adolescence he had 
been a great passer of examinations.) He could have under- 
stood the aim and methods of science perfectly well if he had 
wanted to. Indeed, he did understand them perfectly well; 
and it was for that very reason that he rejected them. For the 
methods of science and critical philosophy were incompatible 
with the exercise of his gift — ^the immediate perception and 
artistic rendering of divine otherness. And their aim, which 
is to push back the frontier of the unknown, was not to be 



reconciled with his aim, which was to remain as intimately as 
possible in contact with the surrounding darkness. And so, 
in spite of their enormous prestige, he rejected science and 
critical philosophy; he remained loyal to his gift. Exclusively 
loyal. He would not attempt to quality or explain his imme- 
diate knowledge of the mystery, would not even attempt to 
supplement it by other, abstract knowledge, **These terrible, 
conscious birds, like Poe and his Ligeia, deny the very life that 
is in them; they want to turn it all into talk, into knowing* And 
so life, which will not be known, leaves them,*^ Lawrence 
refused to know abstractly. He preferred to live; and he wanted 
other people to live. 

No man is by nature complete and universal; he cannot have 
first-hand knowledge of every kind of possible human experi- 
ence, Universality, therefore, can only be achieved by those 
who mentally simulate living experience — ^by the knowers, in 
a word, by people like Goethe (an artist for whom Lawrence 
always felt the most intense repugnance). 

Again, no man is by nature perfect, and none can spon- 
taneously achieve perfection. The greatest gift is a limited gift. 
Perfection, whether ethical or aesthetic, must be the result of 
knowing and of the laborious application of knowledge. Formal 
aesthetics are an affair of rules and the best classical models; 
formal morality, of the ten commandments and the imitation 
of Christ, 

Lawrence would have nothing to do with proceedings so 
**waxLatnr^,** so disloyal to the gift, to the resident or visiting 
ntmm* Hence his aesthetic principle, that art must be wholly 
spontaneous, and, like the artist, imperfect, limited and 
transient. Hence, too, his ethical principle that a man^s first 
moral duty is not to attempt to live above his human station, 
or beyond his inherited psycholc^ical income. 

The great work of art and the monument more perennial 
than brass are, in their very perfection and everlastingness, 
inhuman — ^too much of a good thing, Lawrence did not 
approve of them. Art, he thought, should fiower from an 
immediate impulse towards self-expression or communication, 
and should wither with the passing of the impulse. Of all 
building materials Lawrence liked adobe the best; its extreme 
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plasticity and extreme impermanence endeared it to him* 
There could be no everlasting pyramids in adobe^ no mathe- 
matically accurate Parthenons. Nor, thank heaven, in wood* 
Lawrence loved the Etruscans^ among other reasons, because 
they built wooden temples, which have not survived. Stone 
oppressed him with its indestructible solidity, its capacity to 
take and indefinitely keep the hard uncompromising forms of 
pure geometry* Great buildings made him feel uncomfortable, 
even when they were beautiful* He felt something of the same 
discomfort in the presence of any highly finished work of art* 
In music, for example, he liked the folk-song, because it was 
a slight thing, born of immediate impulse* The symphony op- 
pressed himj it was too big, too elaborate, too carefully and 
consciously worked out, too ^*would-be^* — to use a charac- 
teristic Lawrencian expression* He was quite determined that 
none of his writings should be **would-be.*^ He allowed them 
to flower as they liked from the depths of his being and would 
never use his conscious intellect to force them into a semblance 
of more than human perfection, or more than human uni- 
versality* It was characteristic of him that he hardly ever 
corrected or patched what he had written* I have often heard 
him say, indeed, that he was mcapable of correcting* If he 
was dissatisfied with what he had written, he did not, as most 
authors do, file, clip, insert, transpose; he re-wrote* In other 
words, he gave the datmon another chance to say what it 
wanted to say* There are, I believe, three complete and totally 
distinct manuscripts of Lady Ckatterle/s Lover. Nor was 
this by any means the only novel that he wrote more than 
once* He was determined that all he produced should spring 
direct from the mysterious, irrational source of power within 
him* The conscious intellect should never be allowed to 
come and impose, after the event, its abstract pattern of 
perfection* 

It was the same in the sphere of ethics as in that of art* 
^*They want me to have form: that means, they want me to have 
their pernicious, ossiferous, sldn-and-grief form, and I won"t*^* 
This was written about his novels; but it is just as aj^licable 
to his life* Every man, Lawrence insisted, must be an artist 
in Hfe, must create his own mm:al form* The art of living is 



harder than the art of writing. ^^It is a much more delicate thing 
to make love, and win love, than to declare love.*" All the more 
reason, therefore, for practising this art with the most refined 
and subtle sensibility; all the more reason for not accepting that 
^^pernicious skin-and-grief form** of morality, which they are 
always trying to impose on one. It is the business of the 
sensitive artist in life to accept his own nature as it is, not to try 
to force it into another shape. He must take the material given 
him — the weaknesses and irrationalities, as well as the sense 
and the virtues; the mysterious darkness and otherness no less 
than the light of reason and the conscious ego — must take them 
all and weave them together into a satisfactory pattern; his 
pattern, not somebody else*s pattern. "Once I said to myself; 
"How can I blame — ^why be angry?* . ♦ ♦ Now I say; "When 
anger comes with bright eyes, he may do his will. In me he will 
hardly shake off the hand of God. He is one of the archangels, 
with a fiery sword. God sent him — ^it is beyond my knowing. * ** 
This was written in 1910. Even at the very beginning of his 
career Lawrence was envis^ing man as simply the locus of a 
polytheism. Given his particular gifts of sensitiveness and of 
expression it was inevitable. Just as it was inevitable that a man 
of Blake*s peculiar genius should formulate the very similar 
doctrine of the independence of states of being. All the 
generally accepted systems of philosophy and of ethics aim at 
policing man*s polytheism in the name of some Jehovah of 
intellectual and moral consistency. For Lawrence this was an 
indefensible proceeding. One god had as much right to exist 
as another, and the dark ones were as genuinely divine as the 
bright. Perhaps (since Lawrence was so specially sensitive to 
the quality of dark godhead and so specially gifted to express it 
in art), perhaps even more divine. Anyhow, the polytheism was 
a democracy. This conception of human nature resulted in the 
formulation of two rather surprising doctrines, one ontological 
and the other ethical. The first is what I may call the Doctrine 
of Cosmic Pointlessness. ""There is no point. Life and Love 
are life and love, a bunch of violets is a bunch of violets, and to 
drag in the idea of a point is to ruin everything. Live and let 
live, love and let love, flower and fade, and follow the natural 
curve, which flows on, pointless.** 
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Ontological pointlessness has its ethical counterpart in the 
doctrine of insouciance* *^They simply are eaten up with 
caring* They are so busy caring about Fascism or Leagues of 
Nations or whether France is right or whether Marriage is 
threatened, that they never know where they are* They 
certainly never live on the spot where they are* They inhabit 
abstract space, the desert void of politics, principles, right and 
wrong, and so forth* They are doomed to be abstract* Talking 
to them is like trying to have a human relationship with the 
letter x in algebra*** As early as 1911 his advice to his sister 
was: ^^Don*t meddle with religion* I would leave all that 
alone, if I were you, and try to occupy myself fully in the 
present*^* 

Reading such passages — ^and they abound in every book that 
Lawrence wrote — I am always reminded of that section of the 
Pensies, in which Pascal speaks of the absurd distractions, with 
which men fill their leisure, so that there shall be no hole or 
cranny left for a serious thought to lodge itself in their con- 
sciousness* Lawrence also inveighs against divertissements, 
but not against the same divertissements as Pascal. For him, 
there were two great and criminal distractions. First, work, 
which he regarded as a mere stupefacient, like opium. (^^Don*t 
exhaust yourself too much,** he writes to an industrious friend; 
**it is immoral.** Immoral, because, among other reasons, it is 
too easy, a shirking of man*s first duty, which is to live* ^*Think 
of the rest and peace, the positive sloth and luxury of idleness 
that work is*'* Lawrence had a real puritan's disapproval of the 
vice of working* He attacked the gospel of work for the same 
reasons as Chrjrsippus attacked Aristotle's gospel of pure 
intellectualism — on the ground that it was, in the old Stoic's 
words, **oxjly a kind of amusement" and that real living was a 
more serious affair than labour or abstract speculations.) The 
other inexcusable distraction, in Lawrence's eyes, was * ^spiritu- 
ality," that lofty musing on the ultimate nature of things 
which constitutes, for Pascal, ^*the whole dignity and business of 
man." Pascal was horrified that human beings could so far 
forget the infinite and the eternal as to **daace and play the lute 
and sing and make verses." Lawrence was no less appalled that 
they could so far forget all the delights and difficulties of 



action in heat: it is the inhuman wilh call it physiology, or like 
Marinetti, physiology of matter, that fascinates me* I don^t so 
much care about what the woman feels — ^in the ordinary usage 
of the word* That presumes an ego to feel with. I only care 
about what the woman is — ^what she is — inhumanly, phy- 
siologically, materially — ^according to the use of the word. . . ♦ 
You mustn't look in my novel for the old stable ego of the 
character. There is another ego, according to whose action the 
individual is unrecognisable, and passes through, as it were, 
allotropic states which it needs a deeper sense than any we've 
been used to exercise, to discover are states of the same single 
radically unchanged element. (Like as diamond and coal are 
the same pure single element of carbon. The ordinary novel 
would trace the history of the diamond — but I say, ^Diamond, 
what! This is carbon.' And my diamond might be coal or 
soot, and my theme is carbon.)" 

The dangers and difficulties of this method are obvious. 
Criticising Stendhal, Professor Saintsbury long since remarked 
on ^*that psychological realism which is perhaps a more 
different thing from psychological reality than our clever ones 
for two generations have been willing to admit, or, perhaps, able 
to perceive." 

Psychological reality, like physical reality, is determined by 
our mental' and bodily make-up. Common sense, working on 
the evidence supplied by our unaided senses, postulates a 
world in which physical reality consists of such things as solid 
tables and chairs, bits of coal, water, air. Carrying its in- 
vestigations further, science discovers that these samples of 
physical reality are ^^really" composed of atoms of different 
elements,and these atoms, in their turn, are *Veally" composed 
of more or less numerous electrons and protons arranged in a 
variety of patterns. Similarly, there is a common-sense, 
pragmatic conception of psychological reality; and also an un- 
commonsense conception. For ordinary practical purposes we 
conceive human beings as creatures with characters. But 
analysis of their behaviour can be carried so far, that they cease 
to have characters and reveal themselves as collections of 
psychological atoms. Lawrence (as might have been expected 
of a man who could always perceive the otherness behind the 
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intrinsically detached is no joke. Lawrence certainly suffen 
his whole life from the essential solitude to which his ^ 
condemned him. **What ails me,” he wrote to the psychology 
Dr. Trigant Burrow, '‘^is the absolute frustration of my primev 
societal instinct. ... I think societal instinct much deepi 
than sex instinct — ^and societal repression much more devasta 
ing. There is no repression of the sexual individual comparab 
to the repression of the societal man in me, by the individu; 
ego, my own and everybody else^s. . . . Myseif, I suffer badl 
from being so cut off. ... At times one is forced to be 
tially a hermit. I don't want to be. But anything else is either 
personal tussle, or a money tussle; sickening: except, of course 
just for ordinary acquaintance, which remains acqixaintance. Oh 
has no real human relations — that is so devastating.” One ha 
no real human relations: it is the complaint of every artist. Th 
artist's first duty is to his genius, his dainwn; he cannot servi 
two masters. Lawrence, as it happened, had an extraordinarj 
gift for establishing an intimate relationship with almos 
anyone he met. ^^Here” (in the Bournemouth boarding-housi 
where he was staying after his illness, in 1912), get mixed ui 
in people's lives so — ^it's very interesting, sometimes a bii 
painful, often jolly. But I run to such close intimacy with foll^ 
it is complicating. But I love to have myself in a bit of a tangle.'’ 
His love for his art was greater, however, than his love for a 
tangle; and whenever the tangle threatened to compromise hii 
activities as an artist, it was the tangle that was sacrificed: he 
retired. t.awrence's only deep and abiding human relationship 
was with his wife* C*It is hopeless for me,” he wrote to a fellow 
artist, ^'to try to do anything without I have a woman at the 
back of me. . * ♦ Bdddin-— -or somebody like him — daren't sit 
in a ca£6 except with his back to the wall. I daren't sit in the! 
world without a woman behind me. ♦ . * A woman that I love 
sort of keeps me in direct communication with the unknown, ih 
which otherwise I am a bit lost.”) For the rest, he was con- 
demned by his gift to an essential separateness. Often, it is; 
true, he. blamed the world for his exile. **And it comes to this,’ 
that the oneness of mankind is destroyed in me (by the war). I| 
am I, and you are you, and all heaven and hell lie in the chasm 
between. Believe me, I am infinitely hurt by being thus tom^ 



most reassuringly familiar phenomenon) took the un-common- 
sense view of psychology. Hence the strangeness of his novels; 
and hence also, it must be admitted, certain qualities of 
violent monotony and intense indistinctness, qualities which 
make some of them, for all their richness and their unexpected 
beauty, so curiously difficult to get through. Most of us are 
more interested in diamonds and coal than in undifferentiated 
carbon, however vividly described* I have known readers 
whose reaction to Lawrence^s books was very much the same as 
Lawrettce*s own reaction to the theory of evolution* What he 
wrote meant nothing to them because they "*did not feel it 
here ** — in the solar plexus* (That Lawrence, the hater of 
scientific knowing, should have applied to psychology methods 
which he himself compared to those of chemical analysis, may 
seem strange. But we must remember that his analysis was 
done, not intellectually, but by an immediate process of 
intuition; that he was able, as it were, to feel the carbon in 
diamonds and coal, to taste the hydrogen and oxygen in his 
glass of water*) 

Lawrence, then, possessed, or, if you care to put it the other 
way round, was possessed by, a gift — 2 l gift to which he was 
unshakably loyal, I have tried to show how the possession and 
the loyalty influenced his thinking and writing. How did they 
affect his life? The answer shall be, as far as possible, in 
Lawrence^s own words. To Catherine Carswell Lawrence once 
wrote: **1 think you are the only woman I have met who is so 
intrinsically detached, so essentially separate and isolated, as to 
be a real writer or artist or recorder. Your relations with other 
people are only excursions from yourself. And to want children, 
and common human fulfilments, is rather a falsity for you, I 
think. You were never made to ^meet and mingle,* but to 
remain intact, essentially t whatever your experiences may be.** 

Lawrence's knowledge of *'the artist" was manifestly personal 
knowledge* He knew by actual experience that ''the real writer" 
is an essentially separate being, who must not desire to meet and 
mingle and who betrays himself when he hankers too yearn- 
ingly after common human fulfilments. All artists know these 
facts about their species, and many of them have recorded their 
knowledge. Recorded it, very, often, with distress; being 



off ftom the body of mankind, but so it is and it is right/* It was 
^ight because, reality, it was not the war that had torn him 
rom the body of mankind; it was his own talent, the strange 
Jhvmity to which he owed his primary allegiance* will not 
ive any more hi tjjjg time,** he wrote on another occasion* 
^ow what it is* i reject it. As far as I possibly can, I will stand 
outside this time* I will live my life and, if possible, be happy* 
though the whole world slides in horror down into the 
ottomle^ pit * * * I believe that the highest virtue is to be 
^Ppy# living ill greatest truth, not submitting to the 
t^sehood of these personal times*** The adjective is profoundly 
Significant* Of all the possible words of disparagement which 
Uught be applied to our uneasy age ^^personal** is surely about the 
^t that would occur to most of us* To Lawrence it was the 
hmt* His gift was a gift of feeling and rendering the unknown, 
the mysteriously other* To one possessed by such a gift, almost 
^y age would have seemed unduly and dangerously personal. 
He had to reject and escape* But when he had escaped, he 
co^d not help deploring the absence of ^'real human relation- 
ships*** Spasmodically, he tried to establish contact with the 
body of mankind* There were the recurrent projects for 
^lonies in remote corners of the earth; they all fell thro^h. 
There were his efforts to join existing political organisations; 
Jmt somehow seem to have lost touch altogether with the 
Progressive* clique* In Croydon, the Socialists are so stupid 
^d the Fabians so flat*** (Not only in Croydon, alas.) Then, 
during the war^ there was his plan to co-operate with a few 
ffiends to t^e independent political action; but **1 would like to 
be remote, in Italy^ writing my soui*s wori* To have to speak 
m the body is a violation to me*** And in the end he wouldn*t 
violatehimself;ke remained aloof, remote, ^^essentially separate*** 
^ It isn*t scenery one lives by,** he wrote from Cornwall in 1916, 
but the freedom of moving about alone,** How acutely he 
suffered from tfiig freedom by which he livedl KangaroQ 
describes a later st^e of the debate between the solitary artist 
and the man who wanted social responsibilities and contact 
with the body of mankind* Lawrence, like the hero of his 
novel, decided against tontac^ He was by nature not a leader 
of mem but a prophet, a voice crying in the wilderness — the 



wilderness of his own isolation* The desert was his place# and 
yet he felt himself an exile in it* To Rolf Gardiner he wrote# in 
1926: 'T should love to be connected with something# with 
some few people# in something* As far as anything matters^ I 
have always been very much alone# and regretted it* But I 
can*t belong to clubs, or societies# or Freemasons# or any other 
damn thing* So if there is# with you# an activity I can belong to# 
I shall thank my stars* But# of courset I shall be wary beyond 
words, of committing myself*^^ He was in fact so wary that he 
never committed himself# but died remote and imconnected as 
he had lived. The daimon would not allow it to be otherwise* 

(Whether Lawrence might not have been happier if he had 
disobeyed his daimon and forced himself at least into 
mechanical and external connection with the body of mankind# 
I forbear to speculate* Spontaneity is not the only and 
infallible secret of happiness; nor is a *Vould-be'* existence 
necessarily disastrous. But this is by the way.) 

It was, I think# the sense of being cut off that sent Lawrence 
on his restless wanderings round the earth. His travels were at 
once a flight and a search: a search for some society with which 
he could establish contact# for a world where the times were not 
personal and conscious knowing had not yet perverted living; a 
search and at the same time a flight from the miseries and evils 
of the society into which he had been born# and for which# in 
spite of his artistes detachment# he could not help feeling 
profoundly responsible. He felt himself "'English in the teeth of 
aE the world# even in the teeth of England*": that was why he had 
to go to Ceylon and Australia and Mexico, He could not have 
felt so intensely English in England without involving himself in 
corporative political action# without belonging and being 
attached; but to attach himself was something he could not 
bring himself to do# something that the artist in him felt as a 
violation* He was at once too English and too intensely an 
artist to stay at home* ""Perhaps it is necessary for me to try 
these places# perhaps it is my destiny to know the world. It 
only excites the outside of me* The inside it leaves more 
isolated and stoic than ever* That*s how it is* It is all a form of 
running away from oneself and the great problems# all this wild 
west and the strange Australia* But I try to keep quite clear. 



and of the personally very near. Of the horrors in the middle 
distance — ^war, winter, the town — ^he would not speak. For he 
was on the point, so he imagined, of setting off to Florida — to 
Florida, where he was going to plant that colony of escape, of 
which up to the last he never ceased to dream. Sometimes the 
name and site of this seed of a happier and different world were 
purely fanciful* It was called Rananim, for example, and was 
an island like Prosperous. Sometimes it had its place on the 
map and its name was Florida, Cornwall, Sicily, Mexico and 
again, for a time, the English countryside. That wintry 
afternoon in 1915 it was Florida. Before tea was over he asked 
me if I would join the colony, and though I was an intellectually 
cautious young man, not at all inclined to enthusiasms, though 
Lawrence had startled and embarrassed me with sincerities of a 
kind to which my upbringing had not accustomed me, I 
answered yes* 

Fortunately, no doubt, the Florida scheme fell through. 
Cities of God have always crumbled; and Lawrence's city — ^his 
village, rather, for he hated cities — ^his Village of the Dark God 
would doubtless have disintegrated like all the rest. It was 
better that it should have remained, as it was always to remain, a 
project and a hope. And I knew this even as I said I would 
join the colony. But there was something about Lawrence 
which made such knowledge, when one was in his presence, 
curiously irrelevant. He might propose impracticable schemes, 
he might say or write things that were demonstrably incorrect 
or even, on occasion (as when he talked about science), absurd. 
But to a very considerable extent it didn't matter. What 
mattered was always Lawrence himself, was the fire that burned 
within him, that glowed with so strange and marvellous a 
radiance in almost all he wrote. 

My second meeting with Lawrence took place some years 
later, during one of his brief revisitings of that after-war 
England, which he had come so much to dread and to dislike. 
Then in 1935, while in India, I received a letter from Spotorno. 
He read some essays I had written on Italian travel; said he 
liJ^d them;: suggested a meeting* The next year we were in 
Florence and so was he* From that time, till his deafib, we were 
often ts^ther— at Florence, at Forte dei ]^fami, for a whole 



tragically the splendid curve of the letters droops# at the end, 
towards the darknessi) It was, however, in terms of anger that 
he chose to express this sadness* Emotional indecency always 
shocked him profoundly, and, since anger seemed to him less 
indecent as an emotion tl^n a resigned or complaining 
melancholy, he preferred to be angry* He took his revenge on 
the fate that had made him sad by fiercely deriding everything* 
And because the sadness of the slowly dying man was so 
unspeakably deep, his mockery was frighteningly savage. The 
laughter of the earlier Lawrence and, on occasion, as I have 
said, even the later Lawrence was without bitterness and 
wholly delightful. 

Vit^ity has the attractiveness of beauty, and in Lawrence 
there was a continuously springing fountain of vitality* It went 
on welling up in him, leaping, now and then, into a great 
explosion of bright foam and iridescence, long after the time 
when, by all the rules of medicine, he should have been dead* 
For the last two years he was like a flame burning on in mira- 
culous disregard of the fact that there was no more fuel to 
justify its existence* One grew, in spite of constantly renewed 
alarms, so well accustomed to seeing the flame blaming away, 
self-fed, in its broken and empty lamp that one almost came to 
believe that the miracle would be prolonged, indefinitely* But 
it could not be* When, after several months of separation, I 
saw him again at Vence in the early spring of 1930, ths 
miracle was at an end, the flame guttering to extinction* A few 
days later it was quenched* 

Beautiful and absorbingly interesting in themselves, the 
letters which follow are also of the highest importance as 
biographical documents. In them, Lawrence has written his 
life and painted his own portrait. Few men have given more of 
themselves in their letters. Lawrence is there almost in his 
entirety. Almost; for he obeyed both of Eob^t Burnses, in- 
iunctionsj 

"Aye free, aff han* your story tell, 

When wi* a bosom cremy; 

But stiU keep something to yourser 
Yc scarcely tell to cmy." 
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The letters show us Lawrence as he was in his daily living* 
We see him in all his moods. (And it is curious and amusing to 
note how his mood wiU change according to his correspondent. 
'*My kindliness makes me sometimes a bit false/' he says of 
himself severely. In other words, he knew how to adapt 
himself. To one correspondent he is gay, at moments even 
larky — ^because larkiness is expected of him. To another he is 
gravely reflective. To a third he speaks the language of 
prophesying and revelation.) We follow him from one vividly 
seen and recorded landscape to another. We watch him during 
the war, a subjectivist and a solitary artist, desperately fighting 
his battle against the nightmare of objective facts and all the 
inhumanly numerous things that are Caesar's. Fightk^ and, 
inevitably, losing. And after the war we accompany him 
round the world, as he seeks, now in one continent now in 
another, some external desert to match the inner wilderness 
from which he utters his prophetic cry, or some community of 
which he can feel himself a member. We see him being drawn 
towards his fellows and then repelled again, making up his 
mind to force himself into some relation with society and then, 
suddenly changing it again, and letting himself drift once more 
on the current of circumstances and his own inclinations. 
And finally, as his lUness begins to get the better of him, we see 
him obscured by a dark cloud of sadness — ^the terrible sadness, 
out of which, in one mood, he wrote his savage Nettles, in 
another. The Man Who Died, that lovely and profoundly 
moving story of the miracle for which somewhere in his mind 
he still hoped — ^still hoped, gainst the certain knowledge that 
it could never happen. 

In the earlier part of his career especially, and again towards 
the end, Lawrence was a most prolific correspondent. There was, 
however, an intermediate period during his time of wander- 
ing, when he seems to have written very little. Of letters 
with the date of these after- war years, not more than a do^en or 
two have so far turned up; and there seems to be no reason to 
believe that further enquiries will reveal the existence of many 
more. It is not because they have been destroyed or are being 
withheld that Lawrence's letters of this period are so scarce? it is 
because, for one reason or another, he did not then care to 



write letters, that he did not want to feel himself in relationship . 
with anyone. After a time, the stream begins again. But the 
later letters, though plentiful and good, are neither so numerous 
nor so richly and variously delightful as the earlier* One feels 
that Lawrence no longer wanted to give of himself so fully to his 
correspondents as in the past. 

In selecting the letters which Lawrence's correspondents 
have so generously placed at my disposal, I have been guided by 
a few simple and obvious principles. Trivial notes have not 
been reproduced. Nor, in most cases, business letters. (There 
is, for example, an enormous correspondence referring to the 
publication and distribution of the first, Florentine edition of 
Lady Chatterley. This has been omitted altogether.) A certain 
number of passages that might have given pain to the person 
mentioned in them, or that deal with personalities which it did 
not seem right or decent to make public, have been cut out* 
Here and there, for obvious reasons, I have suppressed a 
name. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to Mrs* 
Enid Hamilton for her invaluable help in preparing this volume 
for the press. Lacking her co-operation, I should have been 
lost. 

Aldous Huxley* 
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EARLY DAYS 


**THE WHITE PEACOCK** 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND ITALY 




The Letters of D, H, Lawrence 


12^ Colworth Road, 

Addiscombe, Croydon* 

To William Heinemann* December I'Sth, 1909* 


Dear Sir , — 

I have just received the accompanying letter from Mr* Ford 
Madox Hueffer* I hasten to forward it to you, and in doing 
so to offer you the novel* of which he speaks* 

It is my first* I have as yet published nothing but a scrap 
of verse* At the moment I feel a trifle startled and somewhat 
elated by Mr* Hueffer^s letter, but already a grain of doubt is 
germinating in me* 

I hope you will allow me to send you the MSS* Of course 
I am willing to fulfil all Mr* Hueffer^s injunctions* I know 
nothing of the publishing of books* 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


13, Colworth Road, 

Addiscombe, Croydon* 

To Sydney S* Pawling (of Heinemann^s)* 2rjth April, 1910. 
Dear Mr* Pawling, — 

With reference to your letter of the 25th* I think the novelf 
is complete and final in its form as I have sent it 370U; also 1 
think you will not find it actually so lengthy as the weight of 
the manuscript might lead one to suppose* The book is, I 
* The White Pemoch. 

t The White Peacock, published January, 1911. 
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believe, much shorter than Tono-Bungay and about the length 
of Jane Eyre, or rather less, I estimated it* I will delete as 
much as I can in phrases and perhaps here and there a para- 
graph from the proofs, but there are now no passages of any 
length that I could take out. 

I have written about half of another novel. I wonder what 
you would think of it. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


To H. C. 1909* 

... I admit your accusation of impressionism and dogmatism. 
Suddenly, in a world full of tones and tints and shadows I see 
a colour and it vibrates on my retina. I dip a brush in it and 
say, ^*See, thafs the colour^" So it is, so it isn*t. . ♦ . 


To H. C. 1910. 

. . , Hcinemann was very nice; doesn^t want me to alter anything; 
will publish in Sept, or Oct., the best season; we have signed 
agreements concerning royalties, and I have agreed to give him 
the next novel. WiU he want it? This transacting of literary 
business makes me sick. I have no faith in myself at the end, 
and I simply loathe writing. You do not know how repugnant 
to me was the sight of that Nethermere MSS.* By the way, I 
have got to find a new title* I wish, from the bottom of my 
heart, the fates had not stigmatised me *^writer.^* It is a sicken- 
ing business. Will you tell me whether the Saga is good? I 
am rapidly losing faith in it. * ♦ . 

I assure you I am not weeping into my register* It is only 
that the literary world seems a particularly hateful yet powerful 
one. The literary element, like a dis^reeable substratum under 
a fair country, spreads under every inch of life, sticking to the 

*N&therinere was the early title of The White Peacock: the Saga was issued 
as The Trespasser. 
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roots of the growing things* Ugh, that is hateful! I wish I 
might be delivered * * * 


To H* C* June 21st, 1910. 

♦ ♦ ♦ I was thinking lo-day: how can I blame the boys for breaches 
of discipline? Yet I must not only blame, I must punish* Once 
I said to myself: ^^How can I blame — why be angry?'" Then 
there came a hideous state of affairs* Now I say: ^'When anger 
comes with bright eyes, he may do his will* In me he will 
hardly shake off the hand of God* He is one of the arch- 
angels, with a fiery sword* God sent him — ^it is beyond my 
knowing" ♦ ♦ ♦ 


To H* C* 


1910, 


* ♦ , Yet I have a second consciousness somewhere actively alive* 
I write ^^Siegmund" — I keep on writing, almost mechanically: 
very slowly and mechanically* Yet I don't think I do 
Siegmund injustice* Somewhere I have got the ballad of 
^*Sister Helen" — Rossetti's — ^beating time* I couldn't repeat it, 
but yet I beat through the whole poem, with now and again 
a refrain cropping up: 


*'Nay, of the dead what can you say. 

Little Brother?" 


or again. 


Mary, Mother Mary, 

Three days to-day between Hell and Heaven*" 


and again. 


^What of the Dead between Hell and Heaven, 

Little Brother?" 
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To H* C* 

When I finished the Bacchaet on Tuesday night, the last 
words, 

“And the way shall be pointed out, strangely 
It shall not go either this way, as ye expected, nor that 
way, as ye thought: 

But elsewhere, unthought, unknown*” 

^ Bien — I leave it — I must rise up and teach* * ♦ * 

20, Dulverton i?d*, 

Leicester. 

To W* E* Hopkin* 24 Aug. 1910, 

Dear Mr* Hopkin, — 

I am very sorry that I cannot be at home to tea and talk with 
you to-morrow* Mother is laid-up here, and I must certainly 
stay with her until Saturday* She came for a holiday with my 
Aunt, and whilst here a tumour or something has developed 
in her abdomen* The doctor looks grave and says it is serious: 
I hope not* But you will understand, will you not, why I cannot 
keep my promise for to-morrow* I am disappointed* I seem 
to have lost touch altogether with the old “progressive” clique: 
in Croydon the Socialists are so stupid, and the Fabians so flat* 
It would have been jolly to talk with you about things. 1^11 say 
my millionth damnl 

Give my regards to Mrs. Hopkin and to Enid* 

Yours very sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

12, Colworth Road, 

Addiscombe, Croydon. 

To Sydney S* Pawling* iZth October, 1910* 

Dear Mr* Pawung,-— 

I am glad, and much relieved, to hear that you have the MSS* 
of the .S* of SJ^ in your hands. (By the way, don^t you think 

* The Saga of Siegfried, afterwards published as The Trespasser. 
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the title idiotic? I am a failiire there. How would The 
Livanters do?) I shall wait with some curiosity to hear your 
opinion of the work. It contains, I know, some rattling good 
stuff. But if the whole is not to your taste, I shall not mind, 
for I am not in the least anxious to publish that book. I am 
content to let it lie for a few years. Of course, you have only 
got the rapid work of three months. I should want, I do want, 
to overhaul the book considerably as soon as you care to return 
it to me. I am not anxious to publish it, and if you are of like 
mind, we can let the thing stay, and I will give you — ^with no 
intermediary this time — ^my third novel. Paid Morel, which is 
plotted out very interestingly (to me), and about one-eighth 
of which is written. Paid Morel will be a novel — ^not a florid 
prose poem, or a decorated idyll running to seed m realism: 
but a restrained, somewhat impersonal novel. It interests me 
very much. I wish I were not so Stated just now, and could 
do more. 

When you say ^"the plates of The White Peacock were sent 
from New York^^-nlo you mean the plates of the cover design, 
or what? I am a trifle curious. I do want that book to make 
haste. Not that I care much myself. But I want my mother 
to see it while still she keeps the live consciousness* She is 
really horribly ill. I am going up to the Midlands again this 
week-end. 

But you will think I have a sort of ”Mr, Bunbury.*^ 

I don^t want to bother you to write, but let me Imow about 
the second novel when you*re ready, please. 

Yours truly, 

D. H. LAWRENC3S. 


Davidson Pd* Boys* School, 

South Norwood, S*E* 

To W* E. Hopkin. ao Feby*, 1911* 


Dear Mr. Hopkin, — 

I had a letter from Ada this morning telling me that Hall's 
are kicking up a bit of a dust over the representation of Alice. 
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In my thinkings she ought to be flattered* She's shown 
as highly moral and salted with wit enough to save 
even the insipid Sodom of Eastwood — sauf votre respect — 
that is* 

However, if they really feel that their noble chapel-going 
dignity is impaired, I wish you would assure them that I will 
contrive to have, in the next impression, the name changed to 
Margaret Undine Widmerpuddle, or any such fantasy they 
shall choose, far away from the sound of Hall or Gall* I sup- 
pose it's , snuffing idiot* I'll have a whack at him, 

one day — so let him beware* 

The book's going moderately, but the shekels are not 
deluging me yet* Alas, no! 

I'm afraid my sister is having a rough time with father* I 

wish he were in no, I won't say it aloud* Is one never to 

have five minutes' peace? 

Apologise to Mrs* Hopkin on my behalf, please, because I 
have not answered her letter* I will do so. Congratulate Miss 
Potter for me, and tell her I shall want her to speak up for me 
on the Judgment Day* And, I exhort you, try to keep Enid 
away from this deadly contamination of pen and ink, Est et 
silentio tuta merces — I don't know whether the quotation's 
correct, but it means that the *^reward is for faithful silence," 
I wish I merited it. 

Try and soothe off the virtuous indignation of the Halls, I 
beg you* I don't want the publishers to be annoyed: it is they 
who are responsible, you see* I can get the name changed 
without much trouble, myself* Really, if many more perverse 
things happen, I shall betake myself to Job's muck-heap, 
putting a potsherd in my pocket, and advising one or 
two of my prosperous friends in JJz and suchlike places 
of my intention* In short, I'm fed up* 

My regards to Mrs* Hopkin* Thanks for puffing me in 
the Rag* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

I was very young when I wrote the Peacock — I began it at 
twenty* Let that be my apology* 
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To H. C. 


1911* 


. . ♦ I have received your letter, and fail to find its exceeding 
frankness or brutality — you are quaint. Certainly you shall 
treat me with humour and asperit]^ and I will laugh. No — but 
I will be better. . . . Really, I have got a bit indifferent. Life 
seemed so paltry, so short of generosity. It would give its half 
measures with much benignity — very Christian-like. Really, 
the one beautiful and generous adventure left seemed to be 
death. 

And this is not because I am inactive altogether. My soul 
has strenuous work in intimacies to do. But then I scorn the 
intimacy, when it^s formed? it is always a lot short . ♦ ♦ 


To H. C. 1911* 

... I have begun Paul Morel ^ain — glory, you should see it! 
The British public will stone me if ever it catches sight . . . 


12, Colworth Rd.t 

Addiscomhet Croydon, 

To Mrs. S. A. Hopkin. 26 ApriU 19^1* 

Dear Mrs. Hopkin,— 

I am sending you the dramas as I promised. No doubt it 
win surprise you to find me so scrupulous. Riders to the Sea 
is about the genuinest bit of dramatic tragedy, English, since 
Shakespeare, I should say; and you can read it in half an hour. 
Don't, I beg you, tell me you have no time to read these books. 
The Trojan Women is the finest study of women from ancient 
times. Ah, but how women are always the samel — but men 
vary — do they? I don't know. CEdipus is the finest drama of 
cdl times. It is terrible in its accumulation— like a great big 
wave coming up— and then crash! Bacchae I like exceedingly 
for its flashing poetry. These are very great things. 

When you have read them, will you give them to Ada to 
read? And will you tell me what you think?^ — ^and will you also 
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tell me your thoughts about if I am not impertinent? 

And will you tell me where I am wrong — since you put your 
head on one side and closed your eyes so shrewdly, deciding 
nae at fault? 

My regards to Mr, Hopkin and Enid* 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence. 


13, Colworth Roadf 

Addiscombe, Croydon, 

To Martin Seeker. 13 June, 1911. 


Dear Sir, — 

I am very much flattered by your offer to publish a volume 
of my short stories: to tell the truth, I sit in doubt and wonder 
because of it. 

There have appeared in print, in the English Review, two 
and two only of my tales. Because nobody wanted the things, 
I have not troubled to write any. So that, at present, I have 
two good stories published, three very decent ones l3dng in 
the hands of the editor of the English Review, another good 
one at home, and several slight things sketched out and 
neglected. If these would be any good towards an autumn 
volume, I should be at the top of happiness. If they are not 
enough — I am in the midst of a novel, and bejungled in work, 
alasi 

My second novel is promised to Wm. Heinemann. It is 
written, but I will not publish it, because it is erotic: in spite 
of which Mr. Heinemann would take it. But I am afraid for 
my tender reputation. Therefore, I stick at my third book like 
a broody hen at her eggs, lest my chickens hatch in a winter 
of public forgetfulness. 

Of course I am sensible to the honour you do me — only 
wish I could make more satisfactory return. 

Yours sincerely, 

D, H. Lawrence. 
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Post card* 

Rosewood, Victoria Avenue, 

Prestatyn, N* Wales* 

To A* D* McLeod. 51 July, 1911, 

We are installed very happily. Very pretty place — ^face N.W* 
— Gt* Ormes a faint smudge crouching down? W*, Snowdon; 
S.W., a big faint smudge standing up between two sons^ at the 
back of two galloping ranges: 3-tone study: extremely geo- 
graphic: reminds me of your plasticine relief map* 

The hills jump up a mile from the sea — coast plain fiat — 
shore sandy, blue with sea holly* The tide goes out far off, 
leaves streaks of water. IVe been out bathing both mornk^s — 
^^alone on a wide, wide shore*^ — ^amid a peevish, disagreeable 
pack of seagulls — ^felt quite primeval and near to Nature: and 
swallowed a most ghastly mouthful of deadly brine: the sea 
is very choppy* This is quite as good as a Charles Garvice 
novel — hope you appreciate it* The love d la Garvice, shall 
come later* What are you doing? 

Vale! 

D* H. Lawrence* 


Coleshael, Cheveney Lane, 

Quorn, 

Leicestershire. 

To Edward Garnett* 25*8.11* 


Dear Sir, — 

Many thanks for your letter, which I have not received until 
to-day, as I have been moving about. 

I have several short stories which I shall be pleased to send 
to you for your approval on behalf of the Century Co., in a 
week or so, when I shall be back in Croydon* I have promised 
to give the publisher a book of short stories for next spring. 
If the Century Co* should honour me by accepting any of my 
work, they would allow me to use their stories for the 
book? 
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When I get back to Croydon, I will make haste to send you 
some stuff* 


Yours truly, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


12, Colworth Rd*t 

Addiscombe, Croydon, 

To Edward Garnett* lo Sept* 19 ii* 

Dear Sir, — 

I beg to send you the accompanying two stories for your 
approval on behalf of the Century Co, I am afraid they may 
not be of the requisite length: as for the kind of thing, would 
you mind telling me if these are suitable* If not, I must do up 
something else* I have not very much time for writing* 

I shall be very glad if you can dispose of a little of me in 
the Century* Certainly, my work is not in demand* And if, 
any time, you would give me a word of criticism on my MSS* 
I should go with surer feet. 

I thank you for giving me your consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


16, Colworth Rd*t 

Addiscombet Croydon* 

To Edward Garnett* 25 SepU^ 1911* 


Dear Sir, — 

I received your letter with the stories the other day* Thanks 
for the advice concerning Intimacy* I myself had felt the drag 
of the tale, and its slowness in accumulating* 

I send you this, which I think would easily split up into 
three* It is only the first writing, rough, and not suiB&ciently 
selective* Bear with me if the first part is tedious — ^there are, 
I think, good bits later on. I tried to do something sufficiently 
emotional, and moral, and— oh, Americanl I'm not a great 
success. If you think this is really any good for the Century, 
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I will revise it, and have it typed* But if it*s not fairly hopeful, 
I won*t have it typed out* I am badly off* 

I also should like to — to be seen, if you will have it so* But 
I teach in school, in Croydon* I will try to get an hour off, 
and will call on you at Messrs* Duckworth^s next week — 3rd 
or 4th of October — if you wish* I hardly like foisting this 
lump of MSS* on anybody* 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


16, Colworth Rd*t 

Addiscomhe, Croydon^ 

To Edward Garnett* and October, 1911* 

Dear Mr* Garnett, — 

Thanks for the return of Two Marriages with such good 
hopes* I am doing it up, will split it in three, and will keep 
it between la and 15 thousand words* 

I will come to Messrs* Duckworth^s on Wednesday, if it is 
your pleasure* My train will be in Charing Cross at 12*58, so 
I shall not be very late, at Henrietta Street — if you will allow 
me a minute or two* I shall have to depart again from Charing 
Cross at 2*6 — am sorry I must stick so strictly within the 
bounds of an hour* 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


16, Colworth Rd., 

Addiscomhe, Croydon* 

To Edward Garnett* Oct* 6, 1913. 

Dear Mr* Garnett, — 

I send you this, the one play I have at home* I have written 
to Mr* Hueffer for the other two* This is the least literary — 
and the least unified of the three* I tried to write for the stage — 
I tried to make it end up stagily* If I send it you at once, you 
can read it at your leisure* The first scenes are good* 
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The MSS. of the story is with the typewriter. As soon as 
it comes back I will send it on — ^and I can tell you of the time 
I shall arrive at the Cearne — ^this time next week. I look 
forward to it. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


i6, Colworth Rd,, 

Addiscombe, Croydon* 

To Mrs. Villiers-Stuart. la Oct., 1911. 

Dear Mabam, — 

I read your letter with considerable feeling. I remember very 
well the death of Mrs. Thurston: I was sorry John Chilcote 
is the only one of her books that I have read, but that I admire 
sincerely. It seems very strange that a discriminating soul like 
Mrs. Thurston^s has read The White Peacock and now is gone 
away into death. It makes me wonder at life. I am glad you 
told me. The publishing of the book has brought me very 
little but bitterness. A good many folk have been hostile — 
practically all America? and my mother died a few days before 
it was published. My health, and time haven^t allowed me to 
get on very well with the second novel. But in spring there will 
be a book of short stories, and I trust a volume of verse, my 
dearest treasure. I hope these may give you a little pleasure. 
I thank you for your appreciation. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


16, Colworth Rd*, 

Addiscombe, Croydon* 

To Edward Garnett. 20 OcU, xgiu 

Dear Mr. Garnett, — 

I have been up to Wm. Heinemann*s lately, at that gentle- 
man’s request. He, and his Satraps, are very much sweeter* It 
is very remarkable* Last week they were sneering and detest- 
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able: to-day they are of the honeycomb* Heinemann wants to 
publish the verses* That will be all right# it will save you the 
bother* He will publish them in spring. Will you send me the 
batch# at your convenience? Do you want to see the others 
before Heinemann has them? — I know you are not keen on 
verse. Then he wants me definitely to promise the next novel— 
the one that is half done — for March# and to withhold the short 
stories from Martin Seeker until autumn. That# I suppose# is a 
fairly good arrangement* I forgot to ask him about the ^^erotic^' 
MSS* — ^and Miss Hunt (Mrs. Hueffer) will see to the plays 
to-morrow* 

I enjoyed The Breaking Point very much. What I like is its 
clean bareness — it is Greek in that* That is so much better 
than my ravels of detail* It is a fine# clean moulded tragedy# 
The Breaking Point* I have always got such a lot of non- 
essential stujff in my work. The Norse play is very interesting — 
coloured. But it hin*t the bare force of the other* 

I hope you received the copy of the White Peacock — I am 
glad you wanted it* The Chart country will be much less 
beautiful this week# to-day# than last week. 

Yours sincerely# 

D* H. Lawrence* 


i6# Colworth Rd*j 

Addiscomhet Croydon* 

To Edward Garnett. 7 iVov.# 1911* 

Dear Garnett, — 

I received your letter# much to my joy# about an hour ago* 
I wondered whether you had gone away* The Nation, was 
very nice to take the poems: I am afraid you must have bully- 
ragged them into it* If ever you show Scott- James any of the 
things# show him such as are quite respectable# and black and 
white# will you? 

When are you going to the **Ceame'^^ — ^you do not say? I 
win send this to Duckworths. , 

I have been thinking — shall I ask Wm* Heinemann to allow 
me ah income of £ioo a year for one# or two years? He will 
owe me £50 in February* He shall have another novel before 
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June — not to mention the verses* Shall I ask him? This last 
fortnight I have felt really rotten — ^it is the dry heat of the pipes 
in school, and the strain — and a cold* I must leave school, re^ly* 

Hueffer seems actually to have lost the other two plays* It*s a 
nuisance* 

IVe got another rather ripping long short story — ^shall I show 
it you? Don*t let me be a bore, 

I'm sending the last, best verses, the latest, and most sub- 
stantial, to the Cearne to-morrow* You will be back? 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


i6, Colworth Rd*t 

Addiscombef Croydon. 

To Edward Garnett* 17 Dec*, 1911* 


Dear Garnett, — 

I got the cheque yesterday, and accept it gladly from you* 
But a little later, when I have some money, you must let me pay 
it back to you, because that seems to me honester* 

I am very well* Yesterday I sat up to tea for an hour* It is a 
weird, not delightful experience, which makes me feel like the 
seated statues of kings in Egypt* My chest gets rapidly well, 
but my brain is too active* To keep myself at all in order, I 
ought to be up and doing* By nature I am ceaselessly active* 
Now I sleep badly, because I don't do enough — and I mustn't 
work, because then away goes my strength* But I feel my life 
burn like a free flame floating on oil — ^wavering and leaping and 
snapping* I shall be glad to get it confined and conducted 
^am* 

The doctor says I mustn't go to school again or I shall be 
consumptive* But he doesn't know* I shan't send in my 
notice, but shall ask for long leave of absence* Then I can go 
back if I get broke* The head-master grieves loudly over my 
prolonged absence. He knows he would scarcely get another 
man to do for him as I have done* 

I shall look for you on Wednesday* Don't bring back that 
novel MSS* unless you have read all you want to read* I don't 
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want it a bit* It is a work too charge, too emotional* If s a 
sponge dipped too full of vinegar, or wine, or whatever — ^it 
wants squee2;ing out* I shrink from it rather* I wonder whether 
Jefferies used to wince away from the Story of my Heart 
This is too long a letter to send to a busy man: excuse me* 
Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


1 6, Colworth Rd., 

Addiscombe, Croydon, 

To Edward Garnett* i8 Dec., 1911* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Your letter concerning the Siegmund book is very exciting. 
I will tell you just what Hueffer said, then you will see the 
attitude his kind will take up* 

*"The book,^' he said, ^*is a rotten work of genius. It has no 
construction or form — it is execrably bad art, being all variations 
on a theme* Also it is erotic — ^not that I, personally, mind that, 
but an erotic work must be good art, which this is not**' 

I sent it to our friend with the monocle* He wrote to me, 
after three months: **1 have read part of the book* I don*t care 
for it, but we will publish it**^ 

I wrote back to him: ^^No, I won't have the book published* 
Return it to me*" 

That is about fifteen months ago* I wrote to Hueffer 
saying: '‘"The novel called The Saga of Siegmund I have 
determined not to publish*" He replied to me: ^*You are quite 
right not to publish that book — it would damage your re- 
putation perhaps permanently*" 

When I was last up at Heinemann's, two months ago, I asked 
Atkinson to send me the MS* He promised to do so, and said: 
"T have never finished it* It's your handwriting, you know," — 
a sweet smile* ^‘Perfectly legible, but so tedious* * — a sweet smile* 
That's all the criticism he ever ventured* 

Is Hueffer's opinion worth anything, do you think? Is the 
book so erotic? I don't want to be talked about in an "Ann 
Veronica" fashion* 
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If you offer the thing to Duckworth, do not, I beg you, ask 
for an advance on royalties* Do not present me as a beggar* Do 
not tell him I am poor* Hememann owes me £50 in February — 
I have enough money to tide me over till he pays — ^and that 
fifty will, at home, last me six months* I do not want an ad- 
vance — ^let me be presented to Duckworth as a respectable 
person* 

Atkinson has not yet said anything about the poems* I told 
him I preferred only to publish about 35 of the best, impersonal 
pieces* He has not answered at all* I shall be glad when I have 
no more dealings with that firm* 

You would get my yesterday's letter before you left the 
Ceame to-day 9 

We will, then, discuss the book on Wednesday. I shall 
change the title. Shall I call it The Livanten — ^is that a correct 
noun from the verb ^'To Livant"? To me, it doesn't look an 
ugly word, nor a disreputable one* 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H* Lawrence. 


16, Colworth i?d*, 

Addiscombe, Croydon* 

To Edward Garnett* 50 Dec*, 1911* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Have I kept the Downland too long? — I am sorry* For a 
day or two I have intended writing, and returning it, but one is 
so dilatory convalescent* 

I am getting on very well* Yesterday I went out for the first 
tune, a little way down the road* I could walk like a grenadier 
guard, but for my left leg, which slumbers on, when all the rest 
of me is awake. The doctor says it is neuritis* However, it gets 
much better* 

Christmas was all tight* My sister had her boy down* He 
follows her round like a dog* They had tea tete-^-tete — I was 
lying on the couch with my back to them* When I scanned 
round, he sat, holding a mince-pie minus one large round bite, 
and leaning forward to her so pathetically* She gave him a 
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quick kiss, he bowed his head and humbly bit his mince-pie* 
All the time they kept up their trivial conversation, and I 
should never have known if I hadn^t glegged* 

I^m not a bit like that — ^much more brulant* My girl is here. 
She^s big, and swarthy, and passionate as a gipsy — but good, 
awftiUy good, churchy. She rubs her cheek gainst me, just 
like a cat, and says: ^^Are you happyf It makes me laugh* But 
I am not particularly happy, being only half here, yet awhile. 
She never understands that — so I have to pitch all my wits 
against her. If s very weird* 

The Americans are just as stupid as we expected. Their 
reason, however, is really comical. It amused me — that's 
something unexpected. Keep the MS. as long as you like* 

I am to go to Bournemouth — ^Lord, how sick I am of this 
ordering and countermanding — I loathe to be an invalid. It is 
nearly unendurable to have to wait for one's strength to come 
back — ^like Penelope. I hate my legs, miserable defaulters — I 
detest them. I hate to be waited on, and to be treated gently. 
If ever Tm ill again I shall die of mortification. I am to go to 
Bournemouth some time next week — ^probably Friday. 

I think FU send you this story. My sense of beauty and of 
interest comes back very strong. I wrote this story last week, 
in bed — ^before I could sit up much. You'll find it, perhaps, 
thin — ^maladif. I can't judge it at all — one reason why I 
send it. 

There's no news. My sister sends her greetings. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S. — For a title to that MS. called at present The Saga^ will 
Trespassers in Cythera or The Trespasser or something like 
that, do? Or for Cythera what can one put — ^what are the 
Isles of the Happy ^ Evin, Evna? — ^Help me out. 

I shall begin re-writing the first part to-day. 

D. H. L. 
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i6^ Colworth Rd.t 

Addiscombe Rd.t Croydon^ 
To Edward Garnett. 3 Jan*t 1912. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I hope you got Nature in Download all right — it was posted 
on Saturday. I return you the rest — ^for which many thanks. 
The whole household, from Mrs. Jones downward, has 
devoured James Prior. Why is he a failure — ^Wm. Heinemann 
said he was. 

^^We had a fellow from your way — a James Prior — did some 
Sherwood Forest novels. Very good, I thought — but went 
quite dead, quite dead.** 

I saw myself also ^^quite dead, quite dead** in William*s 
hands — ghastly spectaclel 

I am actually going to Bournemouth on Saturday — to 
Compton House, 

St. Peter*s Rd., 

Bournemouth.** 

a boarding-house. God help us. 

I have begun the Saga again— done the first chapter- 
heaps, heaps better. There was room for improvement, by 
Jovel I was so young— almost pathetically young— two years 
ago. What do you say of me to-day? — I guess you laugh. 

A long farewell, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S. — I don*t care for Torrents of Spring— though, perhaps 
because I read it too soon — too ill. D. H. L. 


Compton Hornet 
St* Petefs Rd*,, 
Bournemouth* 

To Edward Garnett. 7 Jan*, 1912. 

Dear Garnett, — 

Many, thanks for the play.* I like it best of all yours; I think 
it*s ripping: I wish I could say it were satirical or cynical. It 
* Lords and Masters, by Edward Garnett. 
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looks such a damn mess between the men and the women alto- 
gether. Henderson, the Philistine, I think you^re a bit hard on: 
just a bit. Harding, the artist, is most appallingly true: it's a 
case of *^behold thyself" — ^with this difference — I don't think I 
should go about swearing undying love. It is a much more 
delicate thing to make love, and to win love, than to declare 
love. But in plays you have to be bald. Mrs* Henderson — I 
mean the young one — I could shoot her. She is typical of all 
that is exasperating in women. She is most abominably true* 
But Harding must have managed her very badly. It is a dis- 
turbing, damnable litde play — I should never have guessed 
you for the author. The women in it are best, aren't they? I 
wish I had been in Manchester to see the acting. 

As for the Century man. I'm certain I haven't a story he'd 
take. The three he might have had, the English has published. 
For the rest, you've seen most of the Seeker volume. There's 
the one you've got — ^the two you've got — ^and the Haystacks 
one — ^and the two I sent you first — ^and a couple that Austin 
Harrison has — ^and a couple or so more. That's enough for a 
volume, I believe — ^and nothing, absolutely, for the Century* s 
holy eyes. What shall I say to Seeker? — ^he is 5, John St*, 
Adelphi, is he not? 

I was away at Red Hill for a couple of days, when your letter 
came, so I couldn't root out any more stories for you — ^and I 
came straight from Red Hill here* 

I don't like it very much* It's a sort of go-as-you-please 
boarding-house, where I shall be far more alone than if I had 
gone into apartments, as I wanted to do* I think I get a bit 
impatient of people* But there, one is always churlish after an 
illness* When I'm better tempered I shall like the old maids 
and the philistine men and the very proper and proprietous 
maidens right enough* It is always raining — so stupid of it. 

When I come back to Croydon, in a month's time, I shall be 
very glad to come and see you at the Ceame* Then I shall go 
home to the Midlands* I will try and get the Trespasser done 
in a month or so. I should like him published this spring. 
Must I tell Wm. Heinemann about him? I have heard nothing 
of the poems. 

The world — ^there are some 50 people in the house — ^is 
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going to church, so I can write in peace. 

If youVe anything really nice to read — send it me, will you? 

Yrs„ 


D, H, Lawrence. 


Compton Home, 

Su Petefs Rd*, 
Bournemouth* 

To Edward Garnett. 19 Jan*i 1913. 

My DEAR Garnett, — 

What do you think of the enclosed? Is it merely soft sawder? 
I really don*t think the Saga was ever read at Wm. Heine- 
mann*s — ^not by anyone. But they make me feel so uncertain 
and down about the wretched thing. I am always ready to 
believe the worst that is said about my work, and reluctant of 
the best. Father was like that with us children. 

I have done the first 135 pages of the Trespasser — ^re- 
written them. Shall I send them on? At the bottom of my heart 
I don^t like the work, though I*m sure it has points, and I don^t 
think it retrograde from the White Peacock* It surprises me by 
its steady progressiveness — I hate it for its fluid, luscious quality. 

Harrison is putting in next month^s English a story I do not 
care for. Altogether, I am out of sorts in myliteraryseh just now. 

IVe had a vicious cold, but ifs nearly better — and it is a 
fine morning at last. We have had torrents of rain, but no 
snow. Are you quite well? — I have been wondering. 

Tell me, shall I send that so much of the Trespasser — ^and 
will you be severe on it when you have time to go through it? 

I hope to get away from here in another fortnight. I have 
promised to visit friends in Germany in April or May. 

Oh — ^it seems evident to me Heincmann doesn*t want the 
verses very badly* Isn't he a nuisance. It's because of their 
rotten form, I suppose. Still, he could find a few good ones — 
and he might let me know what he does want. I wish he'd give 
them me back. 

Shame to bore you with all this. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Compton Home, 

St. Peter's Rd., 

Bournemouth. 

To Edward Garnett. zi Jan., 1912. 

My dear Garnett, — 

I received your letter yesterday, and the books this morning. 
It is very good of you, and it m^es me wonder how you, who 
are as busy and as public a man as most literary fellows, can 
find the time and the energy4 Hueffer impressed it on me, it 
couldn't be done: by the time a man was forty, the triviality 
of minor interests could only command a rare sHght attention: 
and I had begun to believe it. But you are so prompt and 
consistently attentive, where you gain nothing, that I begin to 
reconsider myself. 

I will send you herewith the 180 or 190 pages of the T respasser 
which I have done. It won't take me much longer, will it? I 
hope the thing is knitted firm — I hate those pieces where the 
stitch is slack and loose. The Stranger piece is probably still 
too literary — I don't feel at all satisfied. 

But this is a work one can't regard easily — I mean, at one's 
ease. It is so much oneself, one's naked self. I give myself 
away so much, and write what is my most palpitant, sensitive 
self, that I loathe the book, because it will betray me to a parcel 
of fools. Which is what any deeply personal or lyric^ writer 
feels, I guess. I often think Stendhal must have writhed in 
torture every time he remembered Le Rouge et le Noir was 
public proi^rtyt and Jefferies at The Story of my Heart. I 
don't like The Story of my Heart. 

I wish the Trespasser were to be issued privately, to a few 
folk who had understanding. But I suppose by all the rules of 
life, it must take open chance, if it's good enough. 

I likpt the first two stories of Gertrude Bone immensely — she 
is wonderfully perceptive there. She's got a lot of poetic 
feeling, a lot of perceptivity, but she seems scarcely able to 
concentrate it on her people she is studying: at least, not always* 
Something in Andreyev makes him ratiher uninteresting to me, 
mdjiouse of Cobwebs is, as Seacombe suggests, chiefly of 
interest as footnotes on Gissing. Gissing hasn't enough 



energy^ enough sanguinity, to capture me. But I esteem him a 
good deal, 

I am pretty well — have had a damnable cold, which lingers* 
The weather here is soft and inclined to fog. I would rather be 
braced a little, now. 

I shall leave here on Feb. 3rd and will come straight to the 
Cearne, if that is convenient* I have promised to go home to 
Nottingham on Feb* 8th* Can you keep me at the Cearne 
about four days? 

Here I get mixed up in people's lives so — ^it's very interesting, 
sometimes a bit painful, often jolly. But I run to such close 
intimacy witli folk, it is complicating* But I love to have 
myself in a bit of a tangle. 

Thanks very much for the things. 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence* 


Compton Housef 
St Peter* s Rd*, 
Bournemouth* 

To Edward Garnett* 29 Jan*, 1912. 

My dear Garnett, — 

My time here is running out* They want me badly to stay 
till to-day week — ^the 5th — but I think I'd rather come on the 
Saturday* I shall leave here by the 2.0 p*m* train, which arrives 
in London — ^Waterloo — ^at 4.0* It is a non-stop* Would you 
mind to send me a train from Victoria or anywhere down to 
Edenbridge? You choose the time, and I will abide by it* Do 
not bother with a trap — I can walk quite well* I can do six 
miles by now. 

The Trespasser goes quite fast* In the dirty weather of the 
last week I have got on with it* I am past the 300th p^e now* 
It really isn't bad, is it? — but too florid, too ""charge." But it 
can't be anything else — ^it is itself* I must let it stand* At any 
rate, not many folk could have done it, however they may find 
fault* I shall finish by the time I come to Edenbridge — or at 
any rate before I leave you* So, when you can find time to go 
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over the thing, we can decide about the publishing* If it is to 
come, I should like April or May for the month, as you sug- 
gested* 

We have had three beautiful days — ^most lovely. I am very 
sensitive to the exquisite atmospheres of down here — I have 
delightful passages* In health, too, I am sure I make good 
strides* But at the bottom I am rather miserable. I can never 
decide whether my dreams are the result of my thoughts, or my 
thoughts the result of my dreams* It is very queer* But my 
dreams make conclusions for me. They decide things finally. 
I dream a decision* Sleep seems to hammer out for me the 
logical conclusions of my vague days, and offer me them as 
dreams* It is a horrid feeling, not to be able to escape from 
one*s own — what? — self-daemon — ^fate, or something* I hate to 
have my own judgments clinched inside me involuntarily* But 
it is so. 

What tosh to write. I don*t know what ails me* 

Just tell me about the train* I will bring the rest of the 
Trespasser. 

Yours, 

D* H. Lawrence* 


13, Queen* s Square, 

Eastwood, Notts. 

To Edward Garnett* 10 Feb.f 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

I found getting very fat — ^*be not puffed up'* came 

into my mind* But he's rather nicer than he was* He seems to 
have had a crisis, when, dear Lord, he fizzed and bubbled all 
over the place* Now, don't you know, he seems quite consider- 
ate, even thoughtful for other folk* But he is fat. 

It's 's good influence. Do you know, I rather like 

her — she's such a real assassin* I evoked the memory of 
various friends that were her friends twelve months ago* 
Behold, she nicely showed me the effigies of these folk in her 
heart, each of their blemishes marked with a red asterisk like a 
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dagger hole. I saluted her, she did the business so artistically: 
there was no loathsome gore spilt over the murdered friends* 
She looked old, yet she was gay — she was gay, she laughed, 
she bent and fluttered in the wind of joy* She coquetted and 

played beautifully with 1 she loves him distractedly — 

she was charming, and I loved her. But my God, she looked 
old. 

Perhaps because she wore — she was going to some afternoon 
affair of swell suffragettes — a. gaudy witch-cap stitched with 
beads of scarlet and a delicate ravel of green and blue. It was a 
cap like a flat, square bag: the two points she pulled over her 
ears — and she peeped coquettishly under the brim — but she 
looked damned old* It rather hurt me. 

Something like this: 


(Sketch) 


I think liked it — but was rather scared. He feels, 

poor fish, the hooks are through his gills this time — and they 
are. Yet he"s lucky to be so well caught — ^she^ll handle him with 
marvellous skill. 

They sport a carriage now — ^have one on contract, I believe. 

drove me in great state to the Court Theatre, where we 

heard some Morality Players — ^Yeats and Rev. something 
Adderley* It wasn^t any very great shakes — but rather nice. 

is really rather decent: — ^he likes to sark (verb to be 

sarcastic unto) me because I am serious person at grips with 
iife.’^ 

I met Jane and kissed her farewell at Marylebone — my heart 
was awfully heavy. 

Here they take my critical case with L very seriously. 

I feel rather frit. 

Heinemann has settled my account £49*15.10. You will 
have to wait still further for your seven guineas, because IVe 
got to pay the doctor and my sister and so on. But Til square 
up as soon as I can. Not a word, by the way, from the divine 
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William, cock of Bedford St», concerning my invaluable 
poems. 

Austin Harrison — ^in two lines — ^wants to meet me on 
Monday afternoon, and to know what books I want to review. 
I^m glad I shan't have to go to him, to have the fount of my 
eloquence corked up. But what books do I want to review? 
For the Lord's sake, tell me. 

Tell Miss Whale that the wickedness is all on top — ^like the 
scarlet sweets we used to suck, and get bloody mouths. The 
inside is pure white sugar. My love to Miss Whale. 

D. H. Lawsuence* 


Queen* s Square^ 

Eastwoodf Notts* 

To Edward Garnett. 13 Fe6*, 1912. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I saw L yesterday — she was rather ikey (adj. — to be 

cocky, to put on airs, to be aggressively superior). She had 
decided beforehand that she had made herself too cheap to me, 
therefore she thought she would become all at once expensive 
and desirable. Consequently she offended me at every verse 
end — thank God. If she'd been wistful, tender and passionate, 
I should have been a goner. I took her to the castle, where was 
an exhibition from the Art School — ^wonderfully good stuff. 
She stared at the naked men till I had to go into another room — 
she gave me a disquisition on texture in modelling-— why day 
lives or does not live; — sarked me for saying a certain old fellow 
I met was a bore: could not remember, oh no, had not the ghost 
of a notion when we had last visited the castle together, though 
she knew perfectly; thought me a fool for saying the shadow of 
the town seen faintly coloured through a fog was startling — 
and so on. I took her to a caf6, and over tea and toast told her 
for the fourth time. When she began to giggh^ I asked her 
coolly for the joke; when she began to cry, I wanted a cup of 
tea. It's awfully funny. I had a sort of doud over my mind — sl 
real sensation of darkness which lifted and trembled slightly. I 
seemed to be a sort of impersonal creature, without heart or 
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liver, staring out of a black cloud* It*s an awfully funny 
phenomenon* I saw her off by the 5*8 train, perfectly calm* 
She was more angry and disgusted than anything, thank God* 

The sequel — ^which startled me — I will tell you personally 
some time* It shall not be committed to paper* 

I have another rendezvous to-day — ^and one IVe had to put 
off* But I can't tell you those things via the post* 

I send you these sketches* I think they're not bad* Would 
the Saturday or the Nation look at them? I'm awfully sorry to 
trouble you so — ^really* The colliery one apropos the strike, 
might go down* 

The weather here is livid — I loathe it* In May I go to 
Germany. God speed the day. 

Don't smite the trembling edifice of my character in Miss 
Whale's eyes — ^and give her my regards* 

D* H* Lawrence* 

Queen*s Square, 

Eastwood, Notts* 

To Edward Garnett. 24 Feb*, 1912. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I enclose another *^billet doux" from our mutual friend* He 
doesn't want to publish the poems* I think he's pretty just, 
isn't he? Shall I write and say to him **A 11 right"? 

Has Duckworth said anything about The Trespasser? I'm 
afraid he also will not want to publish me* The only thing to 
do is to get on with this third novel* It goes pretty well. I 
think I shall finish it by May. 

My sister and I were at a bit of a dance last night at Jacksdale 
— ^mining village four miles out* It was most howling good fun* 
My sister found me kissing one of her friends good-bye — ^such a 
ripping little girl — and we were kissing like nuts — enter my 
sister — great shocks all round, and much indignation. But — 
life is awfully fast down here* 

I am very well* Don't bother to answer me if you're busy* 
My regards to Miss Whale. 

Yours, 

D* H. Lawrence* 
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P.S* — L writes, repenting of her horrid behaviour on 

that Tuesday — beseeching me to take an excursion ^vith her 
down into the country next Saturday — ^just to show I forgive 
her, I daren^t accept — ^and shan*t, D, H* L, 


Station Rd. Pharmacy^ 
Shirebrook, 

Near Mansfield 

To Edward Garnett, 6 March, 1912. 

My dear Garnett, — 

They forwarded me your letter on here. It is awfuHy good 
of you to write me so promptly, I had a letter from (jg Mare 
about the poems. As Heinemann hadn't seemed kggn on 
publishing the things, and as I am very busy indeed at the 
colliery novel, which I wish to finish before I go to Germany, I 
said to de la Mare, shall we not trouble with the poetns at the 
present? Then he took me to task rather sharpjy 
unbusinesslike reply — ^whereupon I said he could do just what 
he liked with the verses, and I would alter them when I had 
time. You see I can't work at novel and verses at once just 
now, because the former takes all my attention. However, I 
suppose they will do as they choose. 

Don't you bother so much about the sketches. It's not fair. 
By the way, would you care to see the MS, of the colliery 
novel, when it is finished, before it goes to Wm, jj*? i have 
done two thirds or more, 

Duckworth is jolly nice. Of course he can have the novel 
after this I am now doing. But what will William of Bedford 
St, say? I have written putting off Martin Seeker, 

I am here only till Friday, This last fortnight i have not 
been so well, but it's nothing, I'm not going to tell you any 
stories, because at breakfast you are a sort of Father Anthony; 
and I am afraid of you* 

Here, in this ugly hell, the men are most happy, They sing, 
they drink, they rejoice in the land. There were more ^Mrunks" 
run-in from the Crown and the Drum here last week-end, than 
ever since Shirebrook was Shirebrook, Yesterday j in 
Worksop, It is simply snyed with pals. Every blessed place 
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was full of men, in the larkiest of spirits* I went in the Golden 
Crown and a couple of other places* They were betting like 
steam on skittles — the **seconds** had capfuls of money* 
There is some life up here this week, I can tell you* Every- 
where you go, crowds and crowds of men, not unhappy, as they 
usually are* 

Will you tell me when there is anything I ought to do, and 
will you remember me kindly to Miss Whale? 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

13, Queen* s Square, 

Eastwood, Notts* 

To Edward Garnett* 8 th March, 1913* 

My dear Garnett, — 

It is good news from the Foruml 1 have altered the story 
much to my satisfaction* What do you think? I enclose also 
the duplicate* Will the title do? Shall you send the duplicate 
to the English and ask Harrison to publish it simultaneously 
with the Forumf You know better than I* 

I enclose a story I wrote three years back, and had forgotten* 
It is on the same theme, and I thought it might interest you — it 
is really curious. But before it was ever submitted to a publisher 
I would like thoroughly to revise it* 

I had a letter from Duckworth, which I shall answer now 
**Ye.s** But he says the title Trespasser is not particularly 
strong, and will I find another? I have cudgelled my brains into 
smithereens, and can find nothing* God help us* 

What do you mean by Miss Cook's MS*, by the way? Has 
she sent you something? 

I had two shocks this morning, by the post* One of the men 
who taught in the school at Croydon with me, has died suddenly 

of pneumonia* And my very old friend, the Don 

Juanish fellow I told you of — ^went and got married three 
months back, without telling a soul — ^and now boasts a son: 
""Jimmy, a very fine lad." He writes me eight pages, closely 
packed, this morning* The girl is living at home, with ""Jimmy" 

in Stourbridge* The managers asked — to resign 
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his post# because of the blot on the scrutcheon* He said hcM 
*^see them fii^zled first/^ In the end# he was removed to a 
little headship on the Stafford-Derby border — has been there 
six weeks — alone — doing fearfully hard work* Don Juan in 
hell# what ho! He implores me to go and stay a week with him. 
I suppose I^U have to. This has upset me — one never knows 
what*ll happen. You know has already got one ille- 

gitimate child. It's a lovely story# the end of it: the beginning 
was damnable. She was only nineteen# and he only twenty. 

Her father# great Christian# turned her out. wouldn't 

acknowledge the kid# but had to pay# w'hether or not. That's 
five years back. Last October# I am told# the girl got married. 

Before the wedding — ^two days or so — she went to 's home 

with the child# and showed it to Georgie's father and mother. 

‘‘T've come, Mr. , for you to own this child. Who's 

the father of that?" pushing forward the small girl. 

^^Eh bless her# it's just like him#" cried old Mrs. 1 

and she kissed the kid with tears. 

"Well# Lizzie#" said to the girl# "if our George- 

Henry says that isn't his'n he's a liar. It's the spit and image of 
him." 

Whereupon Lizzie went away satisfied# got married to a 
collier# and lives in Cordy Lane. She# with one or two others# 
will rejoice over George's final nabbing. Isn't it awful? 

All this# by the way, is quite verbal truth. 

Valel 

D. H. Lawkence* 


Queen* s Square, 

Eastwood, Notts^ 

To Edward Garnett. i April, 1913. 

My deae Garnett# — 

I was away in Staffs# when your letter came. I can't think of 
another title. Would: 

A Game of Forfeits 
or The Forfeit 

or The Man and the Dreaming Woman 
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or anything like that do? I try to get something that would 
catch* Even The Trespasser has been used before^ I believe — b^; 
Gilbert Parker* I haven*t received any proofs from Duckworth. 
The Daily News sent me back the article The Collier^ s Wifi 
Scores* Would the Eyewitness have it, I wonder* 

Father has just come in v/ith his strike ballot* He^s balloted 
for — ^here. I'll send you the paper* 

My two sisters are raving because the meeting was rowdy, 
and many of the men balloted ^"against": every evil that could 
be urged against a working man is urged by his women-folk, 
They are all aristocrats, these women, to the backbone* The^ 
would murder any man at any minute if he refused to be a 
good servant to the family* They make me curse* 

wrote and asked for my address so that he could send 

the plays* I sent the address, but the plays haven't come* 

It's cold here* I hope you are well* 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Queen* s Square^ 

Eastwood, Notts* 

To Edward Garnett* ^rd April, 191a* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Austin Harrison writes me concerning the Forum story: 
is not exactly keen on publishing it, because he doesn't love the 
Forum* 

He wants to put one of my poems in in June; so, he says, 
shall he return me Love Among the Haystacks, and fix a date— 
either July, August or September, for the publication of the 
Soiled Rose — the Forum story; or shall he return me the Soilec 
Rose, and publish the Haystacks story in July? Which shall ] 
say? He wants a definite answer directly* 

He also says, if I want books to review, will I write at once, 
naming the works* But I don't know what is out* Can you tel! 
me of anything? I beg you, do* 

I like your Dostoievsky review in the Daily News to-day. 
They won't have you much oftener, I'm afraid, although you've 
tried to put a sort of ^liberal" complexion on it* Isn't the D* N 
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enough to break one's heart nowadays* Did you read its notice 
of the English Review^ and its emphasis of Sickert's dislike of 
the nude? 

I was round with a friend delivering relief tickets yesterday* 
It's not that the actual suifering is so great — ^though it's bad 
enough — but the men seem such big, helpless, hopeless 
children, and the women are impersonal — ^little atlases under a 
load that they know will crush them out at last, but it doesn't 
matter* They aren't conscious any more than their hearts are 
conscious of their endless business of beating* They have no 
conscious life, no windows. It makes me ill* 

Don't tell Harrison I wrote for your advice — he likes to 
think he's a personal benefactor* 

I shall finish my colliery novel this week — the first draft* 
It'll want a bit of revising* It's by far the best thing I've done* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

P*S*— Had a p.c. from to-day to say, was Queen's 

Square my right address* I expect the plays in a week or two* 


Queen*s Square, 

Eastwood, Notts* 

To Edward Garnett* 5 April, 1912. 

Dear Garnett, — 

Thanks for your letter* I wrote Harrison and asked him to 
publish the Haystacks story* But you didn't suggest any books 
for me to review* 

Mrs* sent me the plays to-day* It appears *"my poor 

" has had a breakdown, and mustn't even dictate a letter, 

^'if he can help it." They are at Sandgate* Mrs* is "so 

sorry the plays were delayed* They might have taken quite 
well, while collieries are in the air. But perhaps it is not too late. 
You must get them published, with the aid of Mr* Garnett." 
So you see the fat's in the fire there* The plays are very 
interesting, but again, formless. Form will never be my strong 
point, she says, but I needn't be quite so bad. "But never mind, 
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and I always call you a genius/* I have thanked her 

for the sarcasm. 

The first batch of proofs of the Trespasser arrived last 
night. I will wage war on my adjectives. Culpa meal I think 
I have no occasion to write to Duckworth. But Fll send Belloc 
the sketch. Those others, shall I send him them also? I 
suppose you have them. I mean the other two Strike Articles. 

I have just found the list of books on your letter — thanks 
awfully. 1*11 write to Harrison. He seems inclined to deflate. 
On Tuesday he wrote me a codky letter, yesterday, a sweet and 
friendly one. Publishing people are more sickly than lepers. I 
am thankful to be safe out of London. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Queen* s Square^ 

Eastwood, Notts* 

To Edward Garnett. 17 April, 191a. 

Dear Garnett, — 

Did I answer your last letter? I can*t for my life remember. 
Why do you take so much trouble for me? — ^if I am not eternally 
grateful, I am a swine. 

It is huge to think of Iden Payne acting me on the stage: 
you are like a genius of Arabian Nights, to get me through. Of 
course I will alter and improve whatever I can, and Mr. Payne 
has fullest liberty to do entirely as he pleases with the play — 
you know that. And of course I don*t expect to get money by 
it. But it*s ripping to think of my being acted. 

I shall be in London next week, I think — ^from Thursday to 
Sunday — ^then I can see Walter de la Mare, and Harrison, who 

want to jaw me, and you who don*t want to jaw me. Mrs. ^ — 

will be in towm also. She is ripping — ^she*s the finest woman 
Tve ever met — jou must above all things meet her . . . 
she is the daughter of Baron von Richthofen, of the ancient 
and famous house of Richthofen — ^but she*s splendid, she 
is really* How damnably I mix things up. Mrs. — is 
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perfectly unconventional^ but really good — in the best sense* 
111 bet youVe never met anybody like her, by a long chalk* 
You must see her next week* I wonder if sheM come to the 
Ceame, if you asked us* Oh^ but she is the woman of a 
lifetime* 

I shall love to see you again* Donl be grumpy* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Queen*s Square, 

Eastwood, Notts^ 

To P, F* T* Smith* 33 1913* 

Dear Mr* Smith, — 

It was awfully nice of you and the other chaps and Miss 
Mason to get me those two books* The plays are exceedingly 
interesting* I hope you read them, Tchekhov is a new thing in 
drama* 

What changes and variations at Davidson nowadays. When I 
think back, it seems to me we were pretty peaceful those last 
two years of mine* But school is hard work, anywhere. 

I am probably going to Germany on the 4th May* It is just 
possible that I may be detained by btisiness, but I think to 
depart on Saturday week. I am going first to Metz — ^for only a 
short time; then to Waldbrol, near Bonn, and near the Rhein: 
I shall stay a month or two in Waldbrol, after which I have an 
invitation to Munich* So you see about where I shall be fixed* 
Do you think of going to Germany again this summer? — ^to the 
Black Forest at all? — then I could see you and Mrs* Smith. It 
would be very jolly. 

I am pretty well in health, as Miss Mason will have told you* 
It is such beautiful weather, and so pretty with blossom in the 
country* Sometimes I think of playtime at Davidson: **Pltase, 
Mr* Lawrence, Mr. Smith says, wiU you blow the whistle*^^ It^s 
a nice playground at Davidson, such a space of view, and a lot 
of sky. Sometimes I think I should like to come and take my 
Nature lessons; cool, and jolly, with the boys happy* But Tm 
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glad, when I hear them in the school at Beauvale here, that I"m 
not a prisoner. Liberty to work, oh, such a lot. 

By the way, you may find very shortly in the Saturday 
Westminster Gazette^ a string of verses of mine about school, 
that might interest you. 

If Mr. Robertson comes in, remember me to him, will you. 
Tell everybody at Davidson I'm awfully fond of them* My 
regards to Mrs. Smith and Doris. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

20, Dulverton Rd., 

Leicester. 

To Edward Garnett. 23 April, 1912. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I had a letter from Iden Payne appointing me a meeting at 
the Managers Club on Thursday, to which I have written 
agreeing. I shall come back here to Leicester on Thursday 
evening, by the excursion. 

I want to come to the Cearne on Saturday with Mrs. . 

I am most awfully fond of her. Things are getting difficult. 
Are you quite sure you would like her and me to come to your 
house? If so, will you fix a train for Saturday evening? We 
should go away again on Sunday. But don't mind to say ^*No," 
if you feel the least hesitating. 

Mrs. is going to Germany on the 4th of May. I want 

to go then, because we could have at least one week together. 
I should think it wouldn't matter, would it, if I weren't in 
London when the little play was performed? And I wanted to 
see it, but as things are, I want to go to Germany more. The 
world is so full of mean, rather brutal people* It makes me 
tired. 

You will write me here, c/o Mrs. Krenkow. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S. — I have written a comedy — ^middling good. Should I send 
it you? D. H. L. 
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To Edward Garnett* 


30, Dulverton Rd,, 

Leicester. 

39 ApriU 1912. 


Dear Garnett, — 

I believe Mrs* after all left those first chapters of my 

Heinemann novel Paul Morel in your book-room: I am sure 
they are there* And I left my scrubby gloves* Send me them 
on to Eastwood, will you* I am going home to-day* Probably I 
shall go to Germany on Friday. I am so anxious to know what 
will say* She is going to tell him to-day. 

Tell me what you think of Mrs* * I am afraid of you 

suddenly donning the cassock of a monk, and speaking out of 
the hood. Don't sound wise, and old, and — ^^When you've lived 
as long as I have" — sort of thing* It's insulting. 

TeU me when Duckworth will publish the novel. 

To-day isn't like yesterday. I hate this house — full of old 
books, gloomy as hell, and silent with books. I hate the glum 
silence of ranks of shut books. I imagine your apple-blossom. 
It seems so sociable and lovable in comparison. 

Vale! 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hotel Rheinischer Hof, 

Trier. 

To Edward Garnett. 9 May, 1912* 

Dear Garnett, — 

I've not had any letters since I've been here — since Friday, 
that is — so I don't know what is taking place. Write to me, I 
beg you — I am staying in Trier till next Monday or Tuesday — 
then, for a week or two, my address will be c/o Frau Karl 
Krenkow, Waldbrol, Rheinprovinz* 

Of course I've been in Metz with Mrs* — 's people. 

There's such a hell of a stir up. Nothing is settled yet. — 

knows everything. Oh Lord, what a mess to be ia~—and this 
after eight weeks of acquaintance! But I don't care a damn 



what it all costs. 111 tell you how things work out* At present 
all is vague* 

I had to quit Metis because the damn fools wanted to arrest 

me as a spy* Mrs* and I were lying on the grass near 

some water — ^talking — and I was moving round an old emerald 
ring on her finger# when we heard a faint murmur in the rear — 
a German policeman* There was such a to-do* It needed all 
the fiery little Baron von Richthofen's influence^ — ^and he is 
rather influential in Metz — to rescue me* They vow I am an 
English officer — I — III The damn fools* So behold me# fleeing 
eighty miles away# to Trier* Mrs* ' is coming on Satur- 

day. Oh Lord# it's easier to v/rite history than to make it# even 
in such a mild way as mine* 

Tell me if my literaiy affairs are shifting at all* Regards to 
Miss Whale* 

Yours# 

D* H* Lawrence* 

Isn't it all funnyl 


Post card* No date and no stamp decipherable* Possibly early 
May. 


To A* D* McLeod. 

I suppose you wonder what on earth has become of me* Oh# 
fearful and wonderftil things are happening* I have to leave 
Metz quick# because theyTe going to arrest me as a spy — I 
come on to Trier — ^but no# I won't tell you what happens at 
Trier* 

I am going up the Rhine on Monday* Write to me c/o 
Frau Karl Krenkow — ^Waldbrol — ^Rheinprovinz# there's a dear* 
How is everything going? I sit among the blossoming apple 
trees# above the vineyards of the Mosel# above the ancient town 
of Trier# hearkening to the cuckoo sing# and thinking of 
Davidson and of thee* I would not be in Davidson — ^no# not for 
anything. 

' Escape my dear# escape* Psalm XCL My love to everybody. 

D* H* Lawrence* 
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Postcards No address* Postal stamp: 19*5.13. 

To A* D* McLeod* 

I got your card. You sound down in the mouth* I'm so 
sorry. I write on top of the Drachenfels^ in the cafe under the 
trees. One can see miles and miles of Rhine — ^it twists and 
seems to climb upwards till some of it swims in the sky. We 
came here down the river from Bonn — ^that is a delicious town 
— ^masses of horse-chestnut trees in blossom* Germany is 
delightful* if I have to beg my bread I'll never teach again. 
Get away if you can — try! Look for a poem in next month's 
English. When did the Westminster publish me? There was a 
whole series of poems to come* Write to me, do. I love to have 
a letter from you* Don't be cross if I only send cards in reply* 

D* H* Lawrence* 


To Edward Garnett* 


bei Herr Karl Krenkow, 
Waldbrol, Rheinprovinz. 


Dear Garnett, — 

I suppose I shall have to keep on amusing you, though I 
myself am anything but amused. I teU you, making history is 
no joke. But I won't die in the attempt, if I can help it* 

Now that title — the readers at Duckworth's ought to have 
altered it^ for I did not know that A Game of forfeits was 
finally settled upon* As for Author of the White Peacock — ^now 
would you expect me to think of it? I wonder you can be so 
heartless* I've not signed any agreement with Messrs. Duck- 
worth — I suppose it doesn't matter* And supposing I actually 
haven't a penny in the world — ^at present I've about four quid — 
would your chief give me a sub — ^£10? But for the Lord's sake, 
don't ask him yet — I'd rather anything. Always, somewhere, I 
shall find some woman who'll give me bed and board. Thank 
God for the women. 

F — that is Mrs* her name is Frieda^ — "'The Peace- 

ful"'Hiet me call her F. — she has gone to Munich — hundreds 
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of miles away — ^and I am eating my heart out, and revising my 
immortal Heinemann novel, Patd Morels in this tiny village 
stuck up in the Rhineland* If you wouldn't make it a laughing 
matter — I'd open my poor heart to you — ^a rare museum* But 
you are too ^"narquois!" I left F* in Trier — 200 miles from here 
— a week ago* Oh there has been such a to-do* 

To live, one must hurt people so* One has to make up one's 
mind, it must be so* Of course my people at home wonder 
what I'm up to — I shall tell them all later, but nothing now — 
and they too are hurt* And F* is making herself ill* Now she's 
gone to Miinchen, to her sister. The Richthofens are an 
astonishing family — three girls — ^women — the eldest a Doctor 
of Social Economics — a Professor too — then Frieda — then the 
youngest — ^28 — ^very beautiful, rather splendid in her deliberate 
worldliness* They are a rare family — ^father a fierce old 
aristocrat — ^mother utterly non-moral, very kind* You should 
know them. 

I am going to Munich directly— perhaps Saturday* The 
soles of my feet burn as I wait. Here, the slow oxen go down 
the main street, drawing the wagons, under my window — the 
country is all still, and oxen plough and harrow* In the Gast- 
haus, the Lutheran choir practises in one room, we drink in the 

next* My cousin is newly married — and wishes she 

weren't. She's getting in love with me* Why is it women mil 
fall in love with me? And I haven't an eye for a girl, damn it, I 
just remain in a state of suspense, till I can go to Munich. 

Frieda sort of clings to the idea of you, as the only m gn in 
England who would be a reft^e* She wanted to write to you — 
so I send you her letter* Don't be wise and cryptic* After all^ 
Frieda isn't in any book, and I'm not, and life hurts — ^and 
sometimes rejoices one., But— you see — ^in life one's own flesh 
and blood goes through the mill — and F*'s eyes are tired now* 
I hope I can go to Munich on Saturday— it is 15 hours' journey 
from this God-forsaken little hole* But people are wonderfully 
good to me* The Rhineland is nice — ^we were at Bonn and on 
the Drachenfels on Sunday— so magical* But it will always be 
to me a land of exile — and slow, slow cattle drawing the 
wagons* Those slow, buff oxen, with their immense heads that 
seem always asleep, nearly drive me mad as they step tinklitig 
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down the street* After them, I could hug the dog in the milk- 
cart, that lifts his paw quickly and daintily over the shaft, and 
sits down panting* 

Is it Tuesday? — I never know how the days go. Miss Whale 
is quite right when she says Fm good — I am good. Give her my 
love* Only the women have eyes for goodness — ^and they wear 
green moral spectacles, most of 'em* 

Vale! 

D* H* Lawrence* 


To H* C. igi3. 

* . * I am here in Bavarian Tyrol, near the mountains* They stand 
up streaked with snow, so blue, across the valley. The Isar is 
a quick stream, all muddy with glacier water now. If ever you 
come to Germany, come down the Isarthal* The flowers are 
in masses, masses, enough to satisfy any heart alive, and so 
beautiful. And the clear, clean atmosphere, and the peasants 
barefooted, and the white cows with their cow-bells, it is all 
so delightful. Yesterday we were at a peasant play — ^you know 
this is the Ober-Ammergau country. It was an old Miracle 
play, with the Devil and Death, and Christ, and Maria — quaint 
and rather touching. You would like it very much. Some time, 
come to Bavaria. It is the Minnesinger country* I have been 
in theRhineiand,and the Mosel land, but I like Bavaria best. ♦ . , 


bei Professor Alf* Weber, 
IcJdng, 

bei Mmcken* 

To Mrs* S* A. Hopkin. a June, 191a. 


Dear Mrs* Hopkin, — 

Although I haven't heard from you. I'll get a letter off to you, 
because to people I like, I always want to tell my good news* 

When I came to Germany I came with Mrs. went to 

Mets; with her* Her husband knows all about it — ^but I don't 
think he will give her a divorce — only a separation* I wish he'd 
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divorce her, so we could be married* But that*s as it is* 

I came down from the Rhineland to Munich last Friday 
week* Frieda met me there, in Munich* She had been living 
with her sister in a village down the Isar Valley, next village to 
tliis* We stayed in Munich a night, then went down to Beuer- 
berg for eight days* Beuerberg is about 40 kilometres from 
Munich, up the Isar, near the Alps* This is the Bavarian 
Tyrol* We stayed in the Gasthaus zur Post* In the morning 
we used to have breakfast under the thick horse-chestnut 
trees, and the red and white flowers fell on us* The garden was 
on a ledge, high over the river, above the weir, where the 
timber rafts floated down* The Loisach — that's the river — ^is 
pale jade green, because it comes from glaciers* It is fearfully 
cold and swift* The people were all such queer Bavarians* 
Across from the inn, across a square fuU of horse-chestnut 
trees, was the church and the convent, so peaceful, all white- 
washed, except for the minaret of the church, which has a 
black hat* Every day, we went out for a long, long time* There 
are flowers so many they would make you cry for joy — ^Alpine 
flowers* By the river, great hosts of globe flowers, that we call 
bachelor's buttons — ^pale gold great bubbles — ^then primulas, 
like mauve cowslips, somewhat — ^and queer marsh violets, and 
orchids, and lots of bell-flowers, like large, tangled, dark- 
purple harebells, and stuff like larkspur, very rich, and lucerne, 
so pink, and in the woods, lilies of the valley — oh, flowers, great 
wild mad profusion of them, everywhere* One day we went to a 
queer old play done by the peasants — ^this is the Ober-Am- 
mergau country* One day we went into the mountains, and sat, 
putting Frieda's rings on our toes, holding our feet under the 
pale green water of a lake, to see how they looked* Then we go 
to Wolfratshausen where Frieda's sister has a house — ^like a 
chalet-— on the hill above the white village* 

Now Frieda and I are living alone in Professor Weber's flat* 
It is the top storey of this villa — quite small — ^four rooms 
beside kitchen* But there's a balcony, where we sit out, and 
have meals, and I write* Down below, is the road where the 
bullock wagons go slowly* Across the road the peasant women 
work in the wheat* Then the pale, milk-green river runs 
between the woods and the plain — then beyond, the mountains, 
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range beyond range^ and their tops glittering with snow* 

Tve just had to run into the kitchen — a jolly little place — 
wondering what Frieda was up to. SheM only banged her head 
on the cupboard. So we stood and looked out. Over the hills 
was a great lid of black cloud, and the mountains nearest went 
up and down in a solid blue-black. Through, was a wonderful 
gold space, with a tangle of pale, wonderful mountains, peaks 
pale gold with snow, and farther and farther away — such a 
silent, glowing confusion, brilliant with snow. Now the 
thunder is going at it, and the rain is here. 

I love Frieda so much, I don^t like to talk about it. I never 
knew what love was before. She wanted me to v/rite to you. I 
want you and her to be friends always. Sometime perhaps she 
— perhaps we — ^shall need you. Then you'll be good to us, 
won't you? 

The world is wonderful and beautiful and good beyond one's 
wildest imagination. Never, never, never could one conceive 
what love is, beforehand, never. Life can be great — quite god- 
like. It can be so. God be thanked I have proved it. 

You might write to us here* Our week of honeymoon is 
over. Lord, it was lovely. But this — do I like this better? — I 
like it so much. Don't tell anybody. This is only for the good 
to know. Write to us. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


bei Herr Professor Alf. Weber, 
Icking, 

bei Munchen* 

To Edward Garnett. a June, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

You'll never guess where I am now. And your letter was so 
down — -we were beastly sorry. It's that damned play. Why, 
why should we be plagued with literature and suchlike 
tomfoolery? Why can't we live decent honourable lives, without 
the critics in the Little Theatre fretting us? When I was coming 
down to Miinchen, last Friday week, I happened to see a man 
going by on Niederlahnstein platform, with a Morning Post. It 
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contained your play's announcement, and then I knew you 
were going to have a flaming hard struggle to get through* They 
didn't seem to care for the plot, nor the character, the feel of the 
play. Fools — they're all fools. 

But listen to me, I've had my week's honeymoon. We went 
down to Beuerberg Saturday week ago. This is down the Isar 
valley, in the Bavarian Tyrol, near the Alps, We stayed at a 
Gasthaus, and used to have breakfast out under the horse- 
chestnut trees, steep above the river weir, where the timber 
rafts come down. The river is green glacier water. Bavarian 
villages are white and gay, the churches are baroque, with 
minarets, white with blaci caps. Every day it was perfect, 
Frieda and I went long ways. There are masses and masses of 
Alpine flowers, globe flowers, primulas, lilies, orchids — ^make 
you dance. The river was in flood. Once we had to wade such a 
long way. Of course that just delighted Frieda's heart. The 
lovely brooks we have paddled in, the lovely things we have 
donel 

Now, Weber, Professor at Heidelberg University (Political 
Economics) — ^who has a house in the next village, has given us 
his flat whilst he is back in Heidelberg, It is quite tiny. This is 
our first morning. We have the upper storey of the cottage, and 
a balcony, I on the balcony in a dressing-gown, am respectable, 
but Frieda in her night-gown isn't, I say. There's a little white 
village below, then the river, and a plain of dark woods — ^all in 
shadow. Then there's the great blue wall of mountains, only 
their tops, all snowy, glittering in far-off sunshine against a pale 
blue sky, Frieda is awfully good-looking. You should see her 
sometimes. She is getting the breakfast. We are both a bit 
solemn this morning. It is our first morning at home. You 
needn't say things about her — or me. She is a million times 
better than ever you imagine — you don*t know her, from 
literature, no, how can you? I don't. She is fond of you, I say 
she'd alarm you. She's got a figure like a fine Rubens woman, 
but her face is almost Greek. If you say a word about her, I 

hate you. Ism awfully vreli — ^you should see me, I wish 

would divorce her, but he won't, I shall live abroad I think for 
ever. We shall scramble along, I don't want any money from 
Duckworth* 
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I^m sending the colliery novel to Heinemann — it^s rather 
great* Can you send me the notices, sometime, on the 
Trespasser? 

D* H« Lawrence* 

F* in a scarlet pinafore, leaning out on the balcony, against a 
background of blue and snowy mountains, says ""I'm so happy I 
don't even want to kiss you." So there, you see. Love is a much 
bigger thing than passion, and a woman much more than sex* 

D. H* L* 


IcJdngf 

hei MuncheUf IsarthaL 

To Edward Garnett. Monday t 11*6*13. 

My dear Garnett, — 

I don't want to come back to England. For the winter I 
shall get something to do in Germany, I think. F. wants to 
clear out of Europe, and get to somewhere uncivilised. It is 
astonishing how barbaric one gets with love: one finds oneself 
in the Hinterland der Seele, and — it's a rum place. I never 
knew I was like this. What Blasted Fools the English are, 
fencing off the big wild scope of their natures. Since I am in 
Germany, all my little pathetic sadness and softness goes, and I 
am often frightened at the thing I find myself. 

Nothing pleases me like the ""Reprehensible Jaunt" of the 
Nottingham Guardian. My beautiful Trespasser called a 
Reprehensible Jaunt. It is the joy of F.'s soul. 

I hope things will continue to go a bit decently. F* brazenly 
sends her love. It's a sunny day, for bathing. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence* 

Icking, 

bei Mmchen, IsarthaL 

To Edward Garnett. 29 Jme, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

Thanks for the cutting from the Westminster — quite good, 
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wasn^t it? — ^who was it? I had a letter from England yesterday# 
telling me the Daily News says I must ^^cultivate an intenser 
vision,"^ Which makes F. shriek with laughter* 

You needn^t think we spend all our time billing and cooing# 
and nibbling grapes and white sugar* Oh no — the great war is 
waged in this little fiat on the Isarthal# just as much as anywhere 
else* In fact# I don't think the real tragedy is in dying# or in the 
perversity of affairs# like the woman one loves being the wife of 
another man — ^like the last act of Tristan* I think the real 
tragedy is in the inner war which is waged between people who 

love each other, a war out of which comes knowledge and 

But Lord! — I'm off on the preach again* All I want to say — 
we have fearfully good times together# but are in no danger of 
being killed with kindness or surfeited with sweet* 

The papers have been decent to the Trespasser ^ haven't they? 
I've only had the one cutting* I wonder if anybody would have 
a short story now* While here# I've written three* But# under 
the influence of Frieda# I am afraid their moral tone would not 
agree with my countrymen* 

Things are a bit unsettled with England* is 

not definite about a divorce* Folk down here are very nice# and 
the country is lovely* F* raves over glow-worms# I over fire- 
flies# and we nearly murder each other* 

I haven't seen an English newspaper for six weeks* What's 
the Parliamentary Reform Bill? 

Love rather suits me* I am getting fat# and look awfully well* 
You don't know how surprised I am# considering the rate we go 
at* One man's meat is another man's poison# I suppose* 

F* reads my letter before I send it# so I must be careful* Is 
there any news about anybody? Have you got over that play 
yet? It was a beastly swindle* It's so fearfully nice to get away 
from the British public# altogether* 

Don't be miserable# and cynical* — Oh# and by the way# you 
can now say all the horrid things you like — ^we shall enjoy them* 
Sometime I'll write you a letter when F*'s gone out* 

Yours# 

D* H* Lawrence* 
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To Edward Garnett* 


Icktngf 

bei Mimcherit IsarthaL 

3 Jtilyt 1912 * 

Dear Garnett, — 

Your news of the Trespasser is rather cheering* Everything 
else is pretty bad* There are storms of letters from England, 
imploring her to renounce for ever all her ideas of love, to go 

back and give her life to her husband and her children* 

would have her back, on those conditions* The children are 
miserable, missing her so much* She lies on the floor in misery 
— and then is fearfully angry with me because I won*t say ““stay 
for my sake**^ I say ^Mecide what you want most, to live with me 
and share my rotten chances, or go back to security, and your 
children — decide for yourself — choose for yourself.** And then 
she almost hates me, because I won't say 'T love you — stay 
with me whatever happens." I do love her. If she left me, I do 
not think I should be alive six months hence. And she won't 
leave me, I think. God, how I love her — ^and the agony of it. 
She is a woman who also makes a man suffer, by being blind to 
him when her anger or resentment is roused. She is staying in 
Wolfratshausen with her sister's children for the four nights — 
her sister is away, and the nurse has just left. The letters 
to-day have nearly sent us both crazy* I didn't know life was 
so hard. But really, for me, it's been a devilish time ever since 
I was born. But for the fact that when one's got a job on, one 
ought to go through with it, I'd prefer to be dead any minute. 
I can't bear it when F* is away. I could bang my head against 
the waU, for relief. It's a bit too much. 

My dear Garnett, at this eleventh hour I love you and under- 
stand you a bit. Don't sympathise with me, don't. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Ickingt bei Mmcken, 

To Edward Garnett. Monday^ 35.7* 12. 

Dear Garnett, — 

Our letters bow to each other in passing in the post, every 
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time* I suppose you do in the end get my notes — ^yours ramble 
in to me* 

I got Paul Morel this morning, and the list of notes from 
Duckworth* The latter are awfully nice and detailed* What a 
Trojan of energy and conscientiousness you are! I^m going to 
slave like a Turk at the novel — ^see if I won^t do you credit* I 
begin in earnest to-morrow — having spent the day in thought (?)* 
We shall be awfully glad to hear of your son David* 

There is talk of getting me some lecturing in Miinchen for 
the winter* I dread it a bit* Here, in this tiny savage little 
place, F* and I have got awfully wild* I loathe the idea of 
England, and its enervation and misty miserable modernness* 
I dorCt want to go back to town and civilisation* I want to 
rough it and scramble through free, free* I dorCt want to be 
tied down* And I can live on a tiny bit* I shan't let F* leave 
me, if I can help it* I feel Tve got a mate and I'll fight tooth 
and claw to keep her* She says I'm reverting, but I'm not — 
I'm only coming out wholesome and myself* Say I'm right, 
and I ought to be always common* I loathe Paul MoreL 
F* sends love* 

D* H* Lawrence* 

I'll do you credit with that novel, if I can* 


Ickingf hei Munchen. 

To Edward Garnett* Sunday ^ 4 Aug*, 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Wlmt can have become of you, that we have not heard from 
you for so long? And we ask Bunny (so he will have it) — but 
he knows nothing of you* He's awfully like you, in a thousand 
ways — ^his walk, his touch of mischief and wickedness, and nice 
things besides* But he hasn't got your appetite for tragedy with 
the bleeding brow: perhaps he'll get it later; some female or 
other will create the want for it in him* (F* reads my letters*) 
We are awfully fond of him* I reckon he's a lucky dog* But 
I'd rather have a dog lucky and adorable, like him, than unlucky 
and lugubrious like myself* You should see him swim in the 
Isar, that is effervescent and pale green, where the current is 
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fearfully strong. He simply smashes his way through the water# 
while F. sits on the bank bursting with admiration# and I am 
green with envy. By Jove# I reckon his parents have done 
joyously well for that young man. Oh# but you should see him 
dance Mordkin passion dances, with great orange and yellow 
and red and dark green scarves of F."s# and his legs and arms 
bare; while I sit on the sofa and do the music# and burst with 
laughter# and F. stands out on the balcony in the dark# scared. 
Such a prancing whirl of legs and arms and raving colours you 
never saw: and F. shrieks when he brandishes the murderous 
knife in my music-making face; and somebody calls in German 
from below: ^^Go and trample somewhere else,"' and at last 
he falls panting. Oh# the delightful Bunny ! — it is incredible 
that he is also so much like you. He should have come and 
stayed with us last night# but didn't turn up. I suppose he's 
on the razzle in Munchen. 

We are going away from here. Oh# I must tell you how the 
Baroness von Richthofen ^"schimpfed" me on Friday night. 
She suddenly whirled in here on her way from the Tyrol to 
Constance# stayed an hour# and spent that hour abusing me 
like a washerwoman — ^in German, of course. I sat and gasped. 
^Who was I# did I think# that a Baroness should clean my 
boots and empty my slops: she# the daughter of a high-born 
and highly cultured gentleman" — ^at the highly-cultured I 
wanted to say don't think!" "No decent man, no man with 
common sense of decency# could expect to have a woman# the 
wife of a clever professor, living with him like a barmaid, and 
he not eyen able to keep her in shoes." So she went on. Then 
in Munchen# to Else# her eldest daughter# says I am a lovable 
and trustworthy person. You see# I saw her off gracefully from 
the station. 

We are going away to-morrow morning# early* F. is just 
holding forth — ^reciting, I call it — that everybody in the world 
is a rotter# except herself. Why I am a rotter at the present 
moment, it will be interesting to hear later. I have at last, 
nailed F.'s nose to my wagon. At last# I think# she can't leave 
me — ^at least for the present: despite the loss of her children. 
I am sick to death of the bother. It's the rotten outsiders who 
plant nettles in paradise. But, thank God# we are going away: 
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walking to Mayrhofen, about lo miles from Innsbruck — 
stopping there for a week or two — ^perhaps Bunny will come — 
then going on down into Italian Switzerland, where we shall 
spend the winter, probably on Lake Garda, or Maggiore* 
WeVe got £a3 between us, at present* We shall have to live 
cheap as mice, but I think we shall man^e* 

I had a letter from re a story* His is a wishy- 

washy noodle, God help me* My stories are too ^^steaming'* 
for him* I sent him 3 more, and asked him to forward to 
you at the Cearne all the MS* of mine he doesn^t want* 
Heinemann is hesitating over the poetry* He — or rather de 
la Mare, wants to know, do I think of publishing a book 
of German sketches such as those of which the Westminster 
Gazette has accepted three — ^and would I let W* H* have the 
rejection thereof* I s"ll say yes (a lie)* Won't somebody in 
America have my stories now the Trespasser is out there? I am 
going to write six short stories* I must try and make running 
money* I am going to write PcazL Morel over again — bit'll take 
me three months* But Duckworth won't bring it out till Jan*, 
will he? Write me to ^^Haus Vogelnest," Wolfratshausen, bei 
Miinchen, if you don't get an address from me* I hope you 
are well, and all that* I've thought of a new novel — ^purely of 
the common people — ^fearfully interesting* 

Valel 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Mayrhofen 138, in ZUkrtal, 

Tirol, Austria* 

To Mrs* S* A* Hopkin* 19 Aug*, 1913* 

You know that it is not forgetfulness makes tts not write 
to you* You know you are one of the very, very few who will 
t^e us into your heart, together* So, if the months go by 
without your hearing, I know you will understand — I know 
you will be sticking by us, and we shall be depending on you* 
I wanted my sister to come and talk with you, but she wouldn't; 
you see, it is harder for her, she is young, and doesn't under- 
stand quite* And she is going to marry Eddie Clarke in the 



spring, is going to become a hard, respectable married woman — 
I think the thought of me is very bitter to her— and she won't 
speak of me to anybody* Only she, of ah my people, knows. 
And I told Jessie to leave her a chance of ridding herself of 

my influence; nobody else. Mrs. writes me — I told her 

I was with another woman — ^but no details. I am sorry for 
her, she is so ill. 

Things have been hard, and worth it. There has been some 
sickening misery. ... F. is to see the children, and stay with 
them, next Easter. It has been rather ghastly, that part of the 
affair. If only one didn't hurt so many people. 

For ourselves, Frieda and I have struggled through some 
bad times into a wonderful naked intimacy, all kindled with 
warmth, that I know at last is love. I think I ought not to 
blame women, as I have done, but myself, for taking my love 
to the wrong woman, before now. Let every man find, keep 
on trying till he finds, the woman who can take him and whose 
love he can take, then who will grumble about men or about 
women. But the thing must be two-sided. At any rate, and 
whatever happens, I do love, and I am loved. I have given 
and I have taken — ^and that is eternal. Oh, if only people could 
marry properly; I believe in marriage. 

Perhaps Frieda will have to come to London to see her 
husband, in the autumn. Then she might want you to help 
her. Would you go to London, if she needed you? 

We think of spending the winter in Italy, somewhere on 
Lake Garda. We shall be awfully poor, but don't mind so 

long as we can manage. It is and the children that are 

the trouble. You see he loves Frieda madly, and can't let go* 

We walked from the Isarthal down here — or at least, quite 
a long way — F. and I — ^with our German shoulder-bags on our 
backs. We made tea and our meals by the rivers. Crossing 
the mountains, we got stranded one night. I found a lovely 
little wooden chapel, quite forsaken, and lit the candles, and 
looked at the hundreds of Ex Voto pictures — so strange. Then 
I found F* had gone. But she came back to the shrine, saying 
we were at the top of the pass and there was a hay-hut in the 
Alpine meadow. There we slept that night. In the dawn, the 
peaks were round us, and we were, as it seemed, in a pot, with 



a green high meadow for a bottom* 

Here we are lodging awhile in a farmhouse* A mountain 
stream rushes by just outside* It is icy and clear* We go out 
all day with our rucksacks — make fires^ boil eggs, and eat the 
lovely fresh gruyere cheese that they make here* We are 
almost pure vegetarians* We go quite long ways up the valleys* 
The peaks of the mountains are covered with eternal snow* 
Water comes falling from a fearful height, and the cows, in 
the summer meadows, tinkle their bells* Sometimes F* un- 
dresses and lies in the sun — ^sometimes we bathe together — 
and we can be happy, nobody knows how happy* 

There are millions of different bells; tiny harebells, big, 
black-purple mountain harebells, pale blue, hairy, strange 
creatures, blue and white Canterbury bells — then there's a 
great blue gentian, and flowers like monkey-musk* The Alpine 
roses are just over — and I believe we could find the edelweiss 
if we tried* Sometimes we drink with the mountain peasants 
in the Gasthaus, and dance a little* And how we love each 
other — God only knows* 

We shall be moving on soon, walking south, by the Brenner, 
to Italy* If you write, address us at ^^Haus Vogelnest" — 
Wolfratshausen — bei Miinchen* F*, with me, sends love* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

Mayrhofen 138, in ZillertaU 
Tirol, Austria^ 

To Edward Garnett* 33 Aug*, 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Heinemann sent me back my poems, without a word except 
*^Your manuscript is herewith returned" — and that after 
keeping them for six months* De la Mare says he strongly 
recommended them to Wm* H* — ^and that Atkinson had done 
so* But I suppose the verses also shocked the modesty of his 
Jew-ship* Will Duckworth have them? — I should love to have 
a volume of my verses out — ^in hard, rough covers, on white, 
rough paper* I should just love it* De la Mare and Atkinson 
were both very warm about the poetry. I'm sure it's pretty 
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good* De la Marc made the selection which is held in the clip. 
I think he has selected and arranged rather prettily — ^and with 
some care, I am sure* But perhaps you would like some of the 
otheis, which he marked “doubtfur^ — included. I should put 
in ^Xightning** — and the two Westminster Gazette school 
poems that are out of print. Bunny is here. He suggests 
Asphodels as a title, F. says Cabbage Roses. I say ^^Asphodels 
among the Cabbages"' — or **Asphodels in the Kitchen Garden." 
F* is drawing a lovely picture — ^fat purple and green cabbages 
sitting close to earth, and rising among them, the tall and 
slender, elegant lines of her imaginary ^phodels. 

Bunny is here — ^we are fearfully happy together. I swear 
he'll be all right in F.'s and my care. We are just going out 
for the day. 

F. is half contemplating going to England to see . 

God knows what'll come of it — if she's not careful, a mess. 

I want soon to be settling down to work. 

F* sends love. 

Yours, 

D* H. Lawrence. 

We are here for about a week longer, I guess, 

I send the verses to Duckworth's. 

De la Mare says there are two articles which the W* G. 
decided not to print, because they are too anti- German. He 
wants to know where I should like them sent — to what paper. 
Could you suggest an3Mhing? 

D. H. L. 


Poem Sent to Edward Garnett. 

THE YOUNG SOLDIER WITH BLOODY SPURS. 

BY D. H. LAWRENCE. 

A Servant Girl Speaks^ 

The sergeant says that eight and twenty wagons 
Are coming behind, and we must put out all 
The water we can at the gate, for the hors^. — He gallops 
To the next farm, pulls up where the elder flowers fall. 
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The wheat on both sides of the road stands green^ 

And hundreds of soldiers on horseback have filed between 
It> gone by our farm to the mountains that stand back blue 
This morning* 


I think perhaps the man that came 
To Wolfratshausen last winter's end^ comes through 
This place to-day* These soldiers wear the same 
Helmets as his he lost in the wood that nighty 
And their uniforms are the same of white and blue 

It was cold, and he put his cloak right round me 
As we walked; dark, so he held his arm close round me* 

In the stillness, he took off his helmet to kiss me 

It snowed, and his helmet was lost, he forgot me, he did not 
miss me* 

The Isar whispers again in the valley; the children 
Are ducking their heads in the water tubs at the gate 
As they go from school; some of the officers rally 
At the door of the Gasthaus down the road: great 
Threads of blue wind far, and down the road 
I wait for the eight and twenty wagons to come* 

At last I hear a rattle, and there away 

Crawls the first load into sight — ^and now there are some 

Drawing near, they cover the Miinchen road* 


Nay, 

I dread him coming; I wonder how he will take it* 

I can see his raging black eyes bla^^e at me 

And feel him gripping my wrist as if he would break it* 

Here comes the first of the wagons, a grey, a dreary 
Shut-up coffin of a thing, with a soldier weary 
In the box, and four hot horses going drearily. 

And a soldier in the saddle of the left-hand draught-horse, 
^tting wearily* 



One by one they go by — at last 

There he sits in the saddle of this the five 

And twentieth wagon* — And he will not drive past 

He pulls up for our water; would he drive 

On if he knew that I was at this farm? 

And he swings his heavy thigh 

Out of the saddle, and staggering 

With stiffness comes for the water that I 

Have poured for the horses — a dark-blue, staggering 

Strong young man. — ^He leans sighing 

With head against the shaft, and takes 

His helmet off, and wipes his hair, tiying 
To ease himself in his clothes. It makes 
Me want to cry, to see him so strong and easy^ 

Swarthy and strong with his damp thick hair 
Pushed up on end — ^and the breath sighing 
Between his thick lips. — I wonder where 
He thinks I am — if ever he thinks at all. 

But his handkerchief is white with a broad blue border, 
A nice one, I like it. — He^U think it*s a tall order 
When I say he ought to marry me. — ^And small 
I feel to have to tell him. 

But why, before 

He waters the horses does he wash his heel? 

Jesus! — ^his spurs are red with shining blood! 

He splashes water from the pail upon them. 

And rubs the silver clean with his thick brown fingers, 
Bending backwards awkwardly. 

And anxiously, like a boy afraid to be found out. 

And he goes and washes the belly of the horse, 

A poor roan thing: its hind leg twitches 
Forwards as he rubs the wound. 

And bloody water falls upon the road 
Soiling the clean white dust.^ — ^He rubs the belly 
Carefully again, and again, to stop the bleeding. 

Jesus! — ^his fingers are red! 
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And again, rolling in his heavy high boots. 

He comes to the side of the road and washes his hand. 

And looks round again at his heel, the bright spur. 

And bends again and looks at the belly of the horse. 

And kicks dust over the red stain in the road. 

And all the time his handsome, swarthy red face 
With savage black eyes is sulky: and all the time 
He frowns as if he were worried, as if the place 
On the horse's belly hurt him, for he was rather gentle 
To the thing, and rather fretted. And his thick black hair 
Was wet with sweat, and his movements strong and heavy, 
— I wonder, will he carel 

Now I take the big stone jug of water 
Down to the gate, and stand and wait 
For a word. He is coming towards the gate — 

His eyes meet mine as he takes the jug of water. 

He knows me, but does not speak: instead 
He drinks and drinks, then turns away his head* 

^^Do you remember mel" 

— ^^YesI" 

"^Who then?" 

— ^^Maria, of the Gasthaus Green Hat, Wolfratshausen," 
"T am with child by you " 

He looked at me, and his heavy brows came over 
His eyes and he sulked, — ^He had another lover, 

"It is true," I said, 

— "And what do you want?" 

"What do you think?" I said. 

He looked away down the road. 

Suddenly his horses began to start. 

He shouted, ran heavily after them. 

And jerked back their bridles, pushing their heads apart, 
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I waited, but he would not come back to me. 

He stayed with the horses, sulkily, 

Till the whistle went* — Then swiftly he 

Swung strong and heavy to saddle again 

And called to his horses, and his strong blue body 

Had its back to me; 

And away went the last of the wagons* 


Sterling am Brenner , 

To A* D* McLeod* 3 SepU, 1912. 

My dear Mac, — 

YouT wonder what the deuce has come over me, that I never 
write to you* But I am footling about from place to place, and 
there are so many folk to write to — don*t be disgusted with me* 

I have walked here from Mayrhofen — quite an exciting 
scramble* And last night again we slept in a hut aooo — ^some 
odd hundred metres high. It was damnably cold. The water 
was simply freezing. And I nearly got lost* Don't be surprised 
if I do vanish some day in some oubliette or other among these 
mountains* 

There isn't much news. I am giving a last look at the Paul 
Morel novel as soon as I can get ten minutes' peace* It is to 
come out with Duckworth in January* The same gentleman is 
publishing some poetry during this or the next month. Walter 
de la Mare made a rather pretty selection, after his own heart, 
that I think Garnett will more or less stick to* It will include 
the W. Gazette poems, of which, however, three or four are 
missing* Would it be a great bore to you to get one of the lads 
to copy them out for me? And those two Nation ones — 
Violets and Lightning— careless swine that I am, I've lost them 
again. Have you got a copy? 

When I woke up this morning — ^in a funny wooden bedroom 
with walls 4 feet thick, and only a little window level with my 
feet, and I looked out, seeing the snow on the tops of the 
mountains, I wondered what day it was. It took me ages to 
recollect it was Monday, then bang-slap went my heart — ^half 
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past eight on Monday morning — schooL YouVe no idea what 
a nightmare it is to me, now I have escaped* Sometimes, when 
it^s 3 o'clock and sunny, I think of play-time, and sweet- 
williams in Miss M*'s garden, and walking, talking books with 
you, and I should like it again* But when you blew the whistle 
I should want to disappear* I'm not keen on England* This is 
so much freer* 

From Mayrhofen I walked with Garnett's son and Harold 
Hobson — ^son of the social economics writer* We had an 
awfully good time* We take rucksacks — ^shoulder-sacks — ^with 
food and methylated, cook our meals by some stream — and 
twice we have slept in hay-huts* Every day F* and I are on 
foot, travelling the same* 

This, of course, is the highroad from Germany to Italy, and 
one sees all sorts of queer cubs, from lords of England to 
Italian tramps* It is quite interesting* We are going to settle 
down somewhere not too far south, for the winter — ^somewhere 
on L* Garda or just north* I wonder how it will be* I must 
soon begin to write again, for I've done absolutely nothing 
lately* I want to get a few articles done for the W* G* 

Do write me to Bozien, Tirol, Austria — Paste restante. Tell 
me all the news you possibly can — I have heard nothing for 
ages* Don't be cross with me for being such a bad corre- 
spondent* I wonder if there's any particular Tauchnitz you'd 
like and I could send you* 

I shan't be long in Bo^en — ^but letters will be forwarded* 

Je vans serre la maint 

D* H* Lawrence* . 


Villa Leonardi, 

VMe Giovanni-Prati 8, 

Riva, Lago di Garda^ 

Austria* 

To Edward Garnett* 7 5 ept*, 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Now we ^e going to settle somewhere near here in Riva* 
It is quite beautiful, and perfectly Italian — ^about 5 miles from 
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the frontier* The water of the lake is of the most beautiful 
dark blue colour you can imagine— purple in the shade, and 
emerald green where it washes over the white rocks. F* and I 

have got a beautiful room, but it is too dear: 3 korona 3/6 for 

the day— for the two of us* There are roses and oleanders and 
grapes in the garden. Everywhere the grapes are ripe— vine- 
yards with great weight of black bunches hanging in shadow. 
It is wonderful, and I love it. 

But you know all about those things. I want you, if you will, 
to send me the Duckworth money here* Would it be possible 
for it to come in notes, because cashing a cheque would be 
rather a bother. It is good of Duckworth to pay me up so soon. 
That money will have to carry me a long way* However, with 
God's blessing, we shall noanage. I think F* and I will be quite 
happy to sit here a winter and see nobody: only we should be 
much happier still if you could come and see us* The winter 
here is warm ^d lovely. If you say to yourself, it is possible, 
then perhaps it will come off. 

I am glad to be settling down, to get at that novel. I am 
rather keen on it* I shall re-cast the first part altogether. You 
are back at the Cearne? It seems queer, that while I am 
straying about here, you are working like a fiend, and hampered 
with my stuff as well. It worries me because it is unjust — 
unlevel. 

I wish you would come to Italy, because I should love to 
talk to you — ^for hours and hours. I feel as if you were father 
and brother and all my relations to me — except wife. I want 

to marry F., and feel rather disagreeable with — > that 

he won't divorce her* 

They are ringing the sunset bell. The fear of money frets 
me a bit, that's all* Tell David Til send his books direcdy. 
Frieda is reading Benvenuto^ She sends her greetings to David, 
and so do I* I wish he were here — the lake is wonderful to 
swim in, and fruit is a dream of cheapness and niceness. Do 
I weary you? 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence* 

I haven't heard from you lately.— D. H. L. 
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Villa Leonardif 

Viale Giovanni-Prati No* 8, 

RivUt Lago di Garda, 

Austria* 

To David Garnett* ii Sept*, 1912* 

Dear Bunny, — 

Your welcome letter came yesterday, and I sent you the 
Heine* Don*t send the other Benvenuto, don*t send the 
Swinburne — w& can get him here* But, Frieda says, she will 
be undyingly grateful if you*d get her a copy of The Golden 
Age — ^by — ^who is it by? — Graham something or other. And 
will you post it to Miss Elsa 40, Well Walk, Hamp- 

stead* It is Elsa^s birthday on the 13th' — so youll be too late 
for the day. But you won*t mind, will you, getting the book. 
1*11 send you the other Benvenuto when Frieda has read it. 

We had weird times after you*d gone — quarrelled like nuts. 
Then we set off to walk to Meran, and got stranded on a wild 
place, worse than Pfitscher Joch, Frieda dead with weariness, 
I furious for having come the wrong way, the night rolling up 
filthy and black from out of a heU of a gulf below us, a wind 
like a razor, cold as ice. Then, feeling too Excelsior-like for 
anything, having decided that the next Hiitte would be Peter*s 
porter*s lodge, where we should knock late but find admittance, 
we reconciled ourselves one to the other, and, after having 
given up the ghost, caught it by the tail and pulled it back again 
and scrambled over the ridge into the Jaufen house, where we 
found beds and two Englishmen, Algernon Sweet and Herbert 
Dance of London. We got to Bozen, beautiful but beastly, 
and slept in a room over a pigsty. Then we moved on to 
Trient. It*s a pure Italian ancient decrepit town, where F. 
had blues enough to re-pave the floor of heaven. Now we*re 
at Riva, house-hunting. We know about 10 Italian words. 
^^Casa** is a house, *M*afl 5 tare** is ^''to let.** Now we*li see 
where that lands us. I write under the olive trees in view of 
the dark blue lake. I should like some jam and jelly and apples. 
I would forfeit my heritage — ^Hke Esau — ^for a mess of sweet 
pottage. But for God*s sake, man, do stop eating. F. says, 
don*t think a man can love much if he eats much.** It reminds 
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me of my landlord* ^^Such a pretty tart in the 'Crown/ Mr* 
Lawrence — really warm and fruityl'^ 

"Oh/' I say, "and didn't you cotton?" 

"No — I'd rather have a good dinner any day," 

That's a common saying among my lower class, "She's not 
bad — but I'd rather have a good dinner/' I think I ought to 
teach it you, you can say it with much aptness. 

How's Iris, that fleeting rainbow dream? I can feel Noel 
Olivier is an asphodel — I know she is. Well, you're a good fat 
cabbage to match. 


(Sketch of rainbow and asphodel,) 


For heaven's sake forget that money, 

I am working like hell at my novel, and F, hates me for it, 
because it divides my attention. 

Have you heard anything of Harold? 

How are the plants going? How much swank have you 
pulled off yet? Frieda's got a soft blue dress on, instead of that 
peasant sack. We're in such a grand room — ^and we have such 
horrors, sliding the Maggi and the sausage under the couch, 
when the maid comes in — she's Italian — so she can't say 
nothing, but looks the more. 

My love to you, 

D, H, Lawrence, 


Marginal Note by Frieda Lawrence* 

He is telling lies and slanders about me, too bad, but you 
are used to our ways, I will write you a nice letter soon, your 
father's quite blew me up like the frog near bursting point. 
I want to know about your doings, — F, 
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Villa Leonardif Riva, 

SM Tirol, Austria, 

To A* D, McLeod* (No date: no stamp decipherable,) 

My dear Mac, — 

Your letter, rather belated, caught me up here* Why do you 
write such delightful letters, when you^re really rather a 
grumpy person, and not a literary gent? It ain't fair nor in 
keeping* 

My exalted head goes about in an old straw hat, shapeless 
and puffed up, which I bought for 3/6 in Miinchen, and which 
has stuck to me — often literally — ^through all my wanderings* 
I'm going to write an article to it* But don't think I intend to 
singe my hair on the stars — ^much too 'umble* 

I still dream I must teach — ^and that's the worst dream I 
ever have* How I loathed and raged with hate against it, and 
never knew* 

I'm sending you back the two W, O* poems* They were too 
late* The others were in print* But Garnett may have got 
these two and included them* I don't know* It won't be a big 
book — rather a smallish one — z bit exquisite, the collection — 
d la de la Mare — to convince the critics I was well brought up, 
so to speak* You were an angel rooting those poems out* 
Garnett found them* But I thank you very nicely* 

Oh, Davidson, Davidson! I don't know whether I oughtn't 
to curse you, but I can never quite get there* I think you 
weren't so bad, as things go, but why have things such a 
beastly habit of going hatefully? No, I don't want to see it 
again yet* 

Paul Morel is better than The White Peacock or The 
Trespasser, I'm inwardly very proud of it, though I haven't 
yet licked it into form-~am still at that labour of love* Heine- 
mann refused it because he was cross with me for going to 
Duckworth — refused it on grounds of its indecency, if you 
please* The poetns are coming out in about 3 or 4 weeks* 
Lope Poem and Others they are called* Sounds sad, eh? 

Dudbiorth sent me £50 the other day* Cheer up the rest 
^ ^ ys^d witii that* 

Tm on the Lago di Garda* Riva is still Austria, but as 
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Italian as an ice-cream man. Now I speak in signs. Of course 
the soldiers are Austrian. Austria is funny — so easygoing. The 
officials are all Chocolate Soldiers. They let you walk through 
the Customs with a good day. At Trient there was a great 
crowd at the ticket office — then the train came. So a man — a 
higher station official — sauntered up and told them to buck 
up. It made no difference. You know the free-and-easy 
manners of men in a pub. — ^the Austrians have always got 
*em — their jolly public-house manners. 

^‘Rovereto — ^Riva — ^AlaP" 

yelled the official suddenly. I, amidst a herd of soldiers and 
black sombrero*d Italians^ caught his eye. He put up his finger 
to me. Then he led me, and two others, into the booking- 
clerk's office. The clerk was leaning leisurely at the ^"Schalter." 
I could see the mob through. Then my official said to the 
booking-clerk, ^^Ein Rovereto — zwei Riva — ein Mori." So the 
clerk turned amiably round, left the raging mob, and leisurely 
booked these tickets. Meanwhile the Italy train sat peacefully 
in the station, and waited for us. That's Austria. I say, it 
waited for me, the train into Italy. 

I only talk about my poverty so as not to seem to swank. I 
can always afford what I want. Indeed, the Villa Leonard! is 
quite gorgeous and palatial. The figs they send up, fresh 
gathered out of the garden, are a dream of bliss. Grapes and 
peaches are ripe — there are miles of vineyards and olive woods. 
The lake is dark blue, purple, and clear as a jewel, with swarms 
of fishes. And the boats have lemon-coloured sails. It's an 
adorable lake. 

I'm going to-morrow to the 
Villa Ig^a, 

Villa di Gargnano, 

Lago di Garda, 

Italy, 

There I shall probably stay all the winter. It is fearfully 
nice. Gargnano is a tumbledown Italian place straggling along 
the lake. It is only accessible by steamer, because of the rocky 
mountains at the back. The Villa Igea is just across the road 
from the lake, and looks on the water. There, in the sunshine — 
it is always sunny here — I shall finish Paid Morel and do 
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another novel — God helping me* If you feel queer, tell the 
doctor to order you abroad, and come and spend a holiday 
with us* Do — I mean it* 

And, if you love me, send me something to read* IVe not 
read a thing in English for 5 months, except Under Western 
EyeSf which bored me* Send me something 4id* or yd*, some- 
thing light and cheap — but do send me something* The 
postage isn't so much, printed matter* Tve not read New 
MachiavellU nor Clayhangerf nor any of those* I know nothing 
about the last six — or nine months of English publishing* I 
can't get Tauchnit;? any longer — nothing but German and 
Italian, neither of which I can read. And I shall be at the 
Villa Igea* 

My love to everybody, and to you. 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Villa Leonard^ Riva^ 

Siid Tirolf Austria* 

Monday (date between Sept* jth 
To Edward Garnett* and Oct* 3rd, 191a)* 


Dear Garnett, — 

Your letter came yesterday — of course we. got yours and 
David's from Bo2;en* And this morning Duckworth sent me 
£50 in notes — the angel! We are both bursting with joy and 
puffed up with importance* Also we've got a place to live in* 
Frieda hates me because I daren't broach these Italians about 
fiats and rooms* We know about 10 words of Italian* She 
hankered after a red place at Torbole* We hesitated for hours* 
Then she attacked a man, with three words* 

^Trego — er — er — quartiere — d'affitare," And he insists om 
our taking the 3*30 omnibus to Riva, so that at last we run in 
terror, seeing ourselves in that bus* 

But we're going to Gargnano* The hotel lady sent us to 
Pietro di Paoli* We found him, a grey old Italian with grand 
manners and a jaw like a dog and a lovely wife of forty* Frieda 
adores Pietro and I the wife* They have to let, furnished, the 
bottom flat of the Villa Igea — dining-room, kitchen, a bed- 
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rooms, furnished — big pretty rooms looking over the road on to 
the lake — a. nice garden with peaches and bamboos — not big — 
for 8o lire a month: about 66/- a month — everything supplied# 
everything nice# nothing common — 3 windows in the dining- 
room — clean as a flower* And so# we are moving in on 
Wednesday# and you must come to see us quick# ifs so 
nice* 

Gargnano is a rather tumble-downish place on the lake* 
You can only get there by steamer# because of the steep rocky 
mountainy hills at the back — ^no railway* You would come via 
Brescia# I should think* There are vineyards and olive woods 
and lemon gardens on the hill at the back* There is a lovely 
little square# where the Italians gossip and the fishermen pull 
up their boats# just near* Everything is too nice for words — 
not a bit touristy — quite simply Italian common village — ^Riva 
is 20 or 35 kilometres, and Gardone 15* Come quick while 
the sun shines as it shines now# and the figs and peaches are 
ripe# and when the grape harvest begins* You can have the 
other bedroom* There will only be the three of us in the fiat* 
You can go to Venice if you feel swanky* It won't cost you 
anything at the Villa Igea# so there's only train fare* F* and I 
are hugging each other with Joy at the idea of a manage# and 
gorgeous copper pans in the kitchen, and steps down from 
the dining-room to the garden# and a view of the lake# which 
is only 50 yards away* And you sound so jolly yourself. And 
if you want to send anybody for a holiday# they can come 
to us. 

Love from both. 

D* H. Lawrence. 

Address Villa Igea# Villa di Gargnanot Lago di Garda# Italy* 
Pietro di Paoli writes and talks the most lovely French — 
quaintest thing on earth* I am hugely pleased about the Love 
Poems and Others — ^and I shall correct the proofs in Gargnano* 
What bliss* Only F* thinks they are trivial poexns* She wants 
those concerning herself to blossom forth. — ^D* H* L* 
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Villa Igeat 

Villa di GargnanOf 

Lago di Garda, Italy ^ 

To Mr. Edward Marsh* 5 Oct, 1912* 

Dear Sir, — 

Your letter comes only to-day* I shall be very glad if you 
will print my poem Snapdragon in your book, which sounds 
awfully nice* I am just correcting proofs for a volume of verse 
which Mr* Duckworth will publish immediately, but ^"Snap- 
dragon^' is not included. If there is anything else I could at 
any time give you, some unpublished stuff, I shall be glad* I 
shall love to see the book* It will be quite profit enough in 
itself* My address is as above tiU spring* 

Yours faithfully, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

E* Marsh, Esq* 

Admiralty, Whitehall, London* 


Villa Igia, 

Villa di Gargnano, 

Lago di Garda, Italy* 

To A* D* McLeod* Friday, 6 th October, 1912* 

Dear Mac,— 

Your books came to-day, your letter long ago. Now I am 
afraid I put you to a lot of trouble and expense, and feel quite 
guilty* But thanks a thousand times* And F* thanks you too* 
I have read Anna of the Five Towns to-day, because it is 
stormy weather* For five months I have scarcely seen a word 
of English print, and to read it makes me feel fearfully queer* 
I don't know where I am* I am so used to the people going by 
outside, talking or singing some foreign language, always 
Italian now; but to-day, to be in Hanley, and to read almost 
my own dialect, makes me feel quite ill* I hate England and its 
hopelessness* I hate Bennett's resignation* Tragedy ought 
really to be a great kick at misery* But Anna of the Five Towns 
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seems like an acceptance — ^so does all the modern stuff since 
Flaubert, I hate it* I want to wash again quickly, wash off 
England, the oldness and grubbiness and despair. 

To-day it is so stormy. The lake is dark, and with white 
lambs all over it. The steamer rocks as she goes by. There are 
no sails stealing past. The vines are yellow and red, and fig 
trees are in flame on the mountains. I can't bear to be in 
England when I am in Italy. It makes me feel so soiled. 
Yesterday F. and I went down along the lake towards Maderno. 
We climbed down from a little olive wood, and swam. It was 
evening, so weird, and a great black cloud trailing over the 
lake. And tiny little lights of villages came out, so low down, 
right across the water. Then great lightnings split out. — No, 
I don't believe England need be so grubby* What does it 
matter if one is poor, and risks one's livelihood, and reputation. 
One can have the necessary things, life, and love, and clean 
warmth. Why is England so shabby? 

The Italians here sing. They are very poor, they buy two- 
penn'orth of butter and a penn'orth of cheese* But they are 
healthy and they lounge about in the little square where the 
boats come up and nets are mended, like kings. And they go 
by the window proudly, and they don't hurry or fret. And the 
women walk straight and look calm. And the men adore 
children — ^they are glad of their children even if they're poor. 
I think they haven't many ideas, but they look well, and they 
have strong blood* 

I go in a little place to drink wine near Bogliaco* It is the 
living-room of the house. The father, sturdy as these Italians 
are, gets up from table and bows to me. The family is having 
supper. He brings me red wine to another table, then sits 
down again, and the mother ladles him soup from the bowl* 
He has his shirt-sleeves rolled up and his shirt collar open. 
Then he nods and ^^click-dicks" to the small baby, that the 
mother, young and proud, is feeding with soup from a bi^ 
spoon. The grandfather, white-moustached, sits a bit effaced 
by the father. A little girl eats soup. The grandmother by the 
big, open fire sits and quietly scolds another little girl. It 
reminds me so of home when I was a boy. They are all so 
warm with life* The father reaches his thidc brown hand to 
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play with the baby — the mother looks quickly away, catching 
my eye* Then he gets up to wait on me, and thinks my bad 
ItiLian can^t understand that a quarter litre of wine is 15 
centesimi (ifd*) when I give him thirty* He doesnT under- 
stand tips* And the huge lot of figs for 20 centesimi* 

Why can^t you ever come? You could if you wanted to, at 
Christmas* Why not? We should love to have you, and it costs 
little* Why do you say I sark you about your letters? — I don't, 
they are delightful* I think I am going to Salo to-morrow and 
can get you some views of the lake there* I haven't got the 
proofs of my poems yet* It takes so long* Perhaps I will send 
you the MS, of Paul Morel — I shall alter the title — when it's 
done* 

Thanks — je te serre la main* 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Villa Igea, 

Villa di Gargnano (Brescia)^ 

Lago di Garda* 

To Edward Garnett* 30 Oct*, 1912* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Thanks so much for the books* I hate Strindberg — ^he seems 
unnatural, forced, a bit indecent — a bit wooden, like Ibsen, 
a bit skin-erupty* The Conrad, after months of Europe, makes 
me furious — ^and the stories are so good* But why this giving 
in before you start, that pervades all Conrad and such folks — 
the Writers among the Ruins* I can't forgive Conrad for being 
so sad and for giving in* 

IVe written the comedy I send you by this post in the last- 
three days, as a sort of interlude to Paul Morel* I've done all 
but the last hundred or so pages of that great work, and those 
I funk* But it'll be done easily in a fortnight, then I start 
Scargill Street* This comedy will amuse you fearfully — much 
of it is word for word true — ^it will interest you* I think it's 
good* Frieda makes me send it you straight away* She says 
I have gilded myself beyond recognition, and put her in rags* 
I leave it to the world and to you to judge* 
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rU send you the books back in a nainute. 

We're going to have our first visitor to-morrow — the land- 
lady of the Hotel Cervo^ who is a German* She is fearfully 
honoured at the thought of coming to afternoon coffee* I am 
a howling gentleman and swell here — ^and those £50 are going 
to last me till March. So, because Signora Samuelli is coming 
to-morrow, I have spent an active afternoon scrubbing the 
bedroom — ^why F* insists on having the bedroom scrubbed I 
don't know — or cleaning the silver — or nameless metal such 
as we use at table* The "'Wirtin" of the ^*Cervo" is a very 
strict housewife, and calls F* to account sometimes. 

In the storey above has come to live a hunchback and his 
mother and their maid* He is an artist, about 40, a painter. 
He talks a bit of weird, glutinous French. He's my first 
acquaintance* 

It is such a dark night — darker than ever in England* There 
is a mist on the lake, and the fishing boats with their great 
sails have seemed to hang in the air, like magic ships, all day 
long* 

Do I bore you? You scare me by being so busy* I generally 
get up about 8.o and make breakfast, but F* stops in bed, and 
I have to sit and talk to her till dinner time. I am a working 
man by instinct, and I feel as if the Almighty would punish 
me for my slacking* Do you think it's wicked? Do I do my 
fair share of work? — I've got a horror of loafing — ^and yet — 
well. I'll take my punishment later* But I feel guilty. But we 
live so hard, F. and I. And I've written 400 pages of Paul 
Morel, and this drama. Will Sons and Lovers do for a title? 
Fve made the hook heaps better — a. million times* 

F* sends her love* Where's Bunny? He's got to write us 
a letter, not a bit of sleep-walking, tell him* The time goes 
so fast it takes my breath away. 

Yrs*, 

D* H. Lawrence* 

I'm in great misery, having broken my spectacles, and have 
no eyes to write with, so must feel in the dark* — ^D. H* L* 

Is your address always Downshire Hill? We haven't heard 
from you for weeks, — D* H. L* 
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Villa Igea, 

Villa di Gargnano {Brescia)^ 

Lago di Garda, Italy* 

To Edward Garnett* Tuesday, 1912* 

Dear Garnett> — 

Very glad we were to hear from you* It was almost like the 
voice of Orpheus come up from hell* 

All right about the publishers, Hutchinson, and so 111 
leave myself all in your hands if you*ll let me* Youll see I 
returned the corrected proofs of the poems to Duckworth 
before I got your letter* I didn't say ''thanks" in the front* 
Do say that for me, if it's not too late* And I only made 
corrections of the most unrespectable lines — I was a bit 
hurried* I thought the book awfully nice — I loved it* F* 
refuses to have sufficient respect for it — but there, she would* 
There are in it too many heroines other than herself* Queer, 
there is one poem to her ^^Bei Hennef" — I wish it had been 
the last in the book* We are grieved that it must wait till after 
Christmas — but you know best* 

I do want to know your articles of faith, the first of which 
is the love of women — ^the second of which — ^is something 
cynical, I know — ^the temporality of that self-same love? I 
shall ask F* to put her fingers to her nose at you— she can, 
being an aristocrat. 

Did I tell you about Marsh who is putting Snapdragon 
in a vol* of contemporary poetry that is coming out just now? 
That'll help perhaps to advertise me. 

We are sitting in an olive garden on the lake, and it is sunset 
of a perfect day. The tops of the mountains across are rose- 
coloured* In the twilight on the lake below the fishers row 
standing up* One is drawing in his line, and there are glints 
of silver* It is so still* 

• The grapes are gathered, and the vines are all red and gold* 

There are wild little cyclamens, rose colour, all over the 
hiHs, exquisite, smelling of lilies of the valley* When you come, 
primroses will be out* 

I have done 3/5 of Paul Morel* Can I call it Sons and 
Lovers — or — ^this funny hand-writing is F*'s fault* 
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I wonder if I dare ask you for some books — ^again, for my 
lady* She^s a cormorant of novels, and it's the only way to keep 
her good* A friend of mine sent us the Brackmls — good* I 
want to read something rbmanticky — feel like it. IVe got a 
heap of warmth and blood and tissue into that fuliginous novel 
of mine — F* says it's her — it would be* She saves me, and can't 
save herself* That's how all these Messiany people are* 

If you hear of us murdered, that also will be F.'s fault* 
She empties water out of the bedroom on to the high road and 
a fat old lady who steals along under the wall, I had to keep 
all doors locked, and we sat in the spare bedroom* There are 
no police* And the flat is so big, such a long way from every- 
where to anywhere, and several rooms locked up — I shall 
develop an Edgar Allan Poe flavour* 

I've had a swollen jaw* F* adores me all the more. Put 
that in your cynical pipe, and smoke it* Who'd love you with 
a swollen jaw? Yah! 

We've been most god-damnably miserable, the pair of us, 
over various things from England* My fate's a hard one. But 
wine is only yd* a litre. 

There's a new moon in the pinky evening over the lake* I 
wonder how much more misery we s'll have been through 
before it's all nibbled away again* F* had carefully studied 
Anna Karenin, in a sort of '*How to be happy though livanted" 
spirit* She finds Anna very much like herself, only inferior — 
Vronsky is not much like me — ^too much my superior* 

Oh — ^for describing me as a woman, a Frenchman, a devil 
and a conger-eel, F* is your undying enemy* Remember, what- 
ever toe-rag I may be personally, I ani the fellow she livanted 
with* So you be careful* 

We found a scorpion in the spittoon — I don't know why we have 
a spittoon — ^it stands on F.’s side of the bed, because she smokes. 
We found a scorpion in the spittoon* F* fled for her life and I 
tackled the beast with a tooth brush. Instead of calling me St* 
Lawrence or St* George, she said it had come because birds 
of a feather flock together. As if I could bite with my tail* 
Forgive this rubbish — ^much love from both* 

D* H* Lawrence. 

Tell Bunny we don't believe his last scroddy letter was meant 
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for us — it got in the wrong envelope. — H. L. 

(PS* to letter Tuesday, Oct, 1912.) 

In Frieda’s Hand. 

* . . but I must say he is like the English in the bull-dog 
quality of hanging on, they say the English never are really 
roused till they are beaten — I do love that — ^though I am never 
quite sure whether I love or hate it. I only know I would rather 

die than do without him and his life along of mine. 

offered me a flat in London with the children. I would have 
loved it a little while ago, but now? I had a photo of my little 
girls, they look adorable but sad; it seemed to tear pieces of 
my soul* I shall see them at Xmas, I hope, but I am so scared. 
This place is so healing, alive and yet restful and beautiful, 
and always different, unobtrusive like a tactful lover. 


In Lawrence’s Hand. 

Unlike me then. I thought we were never going to hear from you. 
Good of Bunny to write us. Do you think he could send us a paper 
once a week? We never see any news at all, not a line. Frieda’s got 
the blues. It’s wonderful what a cheerful person one gets, 
when the trouble flies thick enough. To-day is the feast of all 
the dead, so we’re going to the Cemetery to be made bright* 
It is simny and warm as June. Yet your Cearne Porch and the 
storm in England sound fascinating. Of course Conrad should 
always do the beautiful, magic atmospheres. What on earth 
turned him to Ra^umov? I’ll bet your play will interest me 
more than that rotten Strindberg* Is it as good as the James 
Byrne one that I admired so much? — I suppose you think what 
a ripping little volume of plays you will leave behind — I 
believe you’re invariably conceited, like anything. I’m dying 
to know what you think of the Fight for Barbara* You’re all 
vain but me — Fancy. — ^D. H. Lawrence. 

F. being dissatisfied with Barbara! 
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Villa Igea, 

Villa di Gargnano (Brescia), 

Lago di Garda, Italy ^ 

To Ernest Collings, 7 Nov,, igi2. 

Dear Sir, — 

I was fearfully pleased with your letter and the Sappho, 
That was the nicest thing anybody has ever done to me, in 
respect of my work, the sending of your goodwill and your 
book* 

The drawings I am so fond of. I like the sort of idea of 
Sappho as a white spark blown along where everything is flame 
and smoke* It gives a primeval feeling. I wish there was a bit 
more flame about in this cold ash of humanity nowadays — ^we’d 
put up with the smoke to it easily. 

I feel so fearfully conceited since you say such nice things 
about those two books of mine. The letter, the last I received 
before yours, had urged me to repent before it was too late, 
before I and my books were consumed in the fire of wrath* 
That made me sad* Even I began to be afraid of my own 
wickedness* Now my tail is up again, and I snap at the flics. 

I don^t care for The Trespasser so much as the first book. 
My third will be out in February. Of course I think it's great. 

I live in sunshine and happiness, in exile and poverty, here 
in this pretty hole. If ever you are within reach, will you come 
and see me? I should be glad. I shan't be in England again 
till May or thereabouts. 

I like *'Favor thy suppliant's hidden fires" and *'Sweet rose 
of May" and "Sad Statue" best among the pictures, I think. 
You draw Sappho rather hermaphroditic, don't you? But I 
suppose she was. But no — ^women are more passionate than 
men, only the men daren't allow it. 

Excuse me if I'm impertinent. And thanks a dozm times. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. H. Lawreutce. 
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Villa Igea, 

Villa di Gargnano {Brescia) f 
Lago di Garda, 

Italy. 

To Ernest Collings* 14 Nov*, 19 13* 

Dear Mr* Collings, — 

Call me if you will* I assure you I am a man. My 
name is David Herbert Lawrence* My age is 27 years* I was, 
but am no more, thank God — z school teacher — I dreamed last 
night I was teaching again — ^that's the only bad dream that 
ever afflicts my sturdy conscience. 

How queer to think of A Still Afternoon in School* It"s the 
first thing I ever had published* Ford Madox Hueffer dis- 
covered I was a genius — don^t be alarmed, Hueffer would 
discover anything if he wanted to — published me some verse 
and a story or two, sent me to Wm* Heinemann with The White 
Peacock, and left me to paddle my own canoe* I very nearly 
wrecked it and did for myself* Edward Garnett, like a good 
angel, fished me out* Now I am living here on my paltry 
literary earnings* You should look up, in back English Reviews, 
Odour of Chrysanthemums — z story full of my childhood^s 
atmosphere — ^and the glamorous enough ^^Fragment of Stained 
Glass.^* Excuse my cheek. 

I can see all the poetry at the back of your verse— but there 
isn*t much inside the lines. It*s the rhythm and the sound that 
don^t penetrate the blood — only now and then. I don^t like the 
crackly little lines, nor the ^*thou wouldest'' style, nor ^^mighty 
hills'^ and garlands and voices of birds and caskets — ^none of 
that* I can remember a few things, that nearly made poems in 
themselves* 

**We met again, and for a short laughing 
Did play with words; till suddenly 
I knew — didst thou?” 

And then all the rest is inconsequent to me. 
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^^The coverings of the doorway 
Are flung open; 

Superb thou standest, wild-eyed, eager girl. 

Letting fall thy gown to feel the little 
Winds of the morning soothe thy breasts and 
shoulders/" 

Then you go on ^^Walk the earth in gladness"" — ^but that girl 
isn"t going to walk the earth. 

The first stanaa of Adventure"" is so nice, and I love 

**Now — go thy way» 

Ah, through the open door 
Is there an almond tree 
Aflame with blossom! 

A little longer stay — 

Why do tears blind me? 

Nay, but go thy way/" 

That"s a little poem, sufficient in itself* Then you go off to the 
^^Love did turn to hztt'* business. And fancy anybody saying 
^"Boy, whither away?"" Then I like 

^T think you must have died last night. 

For in my dreams you came to me 

then the rest isn"t good. Do them in better form — ^put them in 
blank verse or something* Your rhythms aren't a bit good. 
Forgive me if I"m nasty. That's what I say to myself^ what 
I say to you, 

I think we might get on well together, I'm quite nice really, 
though nobody will tell you so. If we can't meet in Italy, we 
may in England, Fools, to think your Sappho drawings im- 
proper, You'd think men were born in trousers that grew on 
them like skin. Our clothes consume us, like Heracles' garment. 

Excuse this horrid bit of paper. And thanks so much for 
letting me read the poems* I suppose you are between 30 and 
40 years of age? Do you mind your papers being squashed into 
this envelope? 

Yours sincerely, 

D, H, Lawrence* 
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Villa Igea — Monday. 

To Edward Garnett {Autumrif 1912O 

Dear Garnett, — 

I have read the Jeanne d*Arc and looked at the Persian 
atrocity* I wanted to get into a corner and howl over the 
Jeanne d*Arc. Cruelty is a form of perverted sex* I want to 
dogmatise* Priests in their celibacy get their sex lustful, then 
perverted, then insane, hence Inquisitions — ^all sexual in 
origin* And soldiers, being herded together, men without 
women, never being satisfied by a woman, as a man never is 
from a street affair, get their surplus sex and their frustration 
and dissatisfaction into the blood, and love cruelty* It is sex lust 
fermented makes atrocity* 

The Jeanne d'Arc interests us fearfully — ^it seems such a 
living historical document* I can^t see it as a play — more as a 
fact* YouVe got a fair amount of ^^priest*^ in you, and that's 
why you do them so well* The people stand off from one 
another so distinctly* I can't do that* Of course it's a play 
about the people who judge Joan, rather than about herself* It 
seems queer to have the keystone figure so small, scarcely seen* 
That makes the drama more subtle: the play of a lot of these fat 
flies round the same thing* It still seems to me a human record 
rather than a play, and I don't know how to criticise it at all. 
Tell me what the papers say* They treated Lords and Masters 
rather meanly, didn't they? It must have been fearfully hard to 
get the blood into a play like Jeanne. When the figures are 
ready-made in dry material, I should think it's the devil to 
breathe life into them* I think the buzzing, sensational 
atmosphere of priests — ^how I loathe them — is fearfully good* 
How they relish a sensation, the blow-flies! I think that strictly 
you ought to have been a mediaeval cleric — of the nice sort, 
probably* I think I like the English lords the least — excepting 
John Grey perhaps* I think you're best at half-sexual subtleties* 
It seems to me queer you prefer to present men chiefly — as if 
you cared for women not so much for what they were themselves 
as for what their men saw in them* So that after all in your 
work women seem not to have an existence, save they are the 
projections of the men* That is, they seem almost entirely 
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sexual answers to or discords with the men* Ho^ I don*t 
think you have a high opinion of women* They have got each 
an internal /orm, an internal self which remains firm and 
individual whatever love they may be subject to* It's the 
positivity of women you seem to deny — ^make them sort of 
instrumental* There is in women such a big sufficiency unto 
themselves, more than in men. You really study the conflict 
and struggles of men over women: the women themselves are 
inactive and merely subject* That seems queer* — ^And I 
consider the Jeanne d*Arc play is an awfully good study of the 
conflicting feelings of men over the almost passive Maid. — I 
believe you're a curious monk, a man born to *'gloss" the drama 
of men and women with queer penetrating notes on the men, 
rather than to do the drama* That's why I like this play. — Is all 
this bosh? I am no critic at all* But it interests me* — Don't be 
cross with me if I am stupid. 

In Frieda's Hand* 

I rather like the elusiveness of Jeanne. — Of course she is 
really a fearfully jolly, healthy girl with a bit of the peasant 
cunning, and then her weird mysticness throws a veil over her 
and I like it — I am glad she had a St* Michael, and I like the 
way you treated her* L. always wants to treat women like the 
chicken we had the other day, take its guts out and pluck its 
feathers sitting over a pail — I am just wildly arguing with L. 
and he is so stupid, I think, in seeing things, that cannot be 
seen with eyes, or touched, or smelt or heard — ^But this is all 
beside the point just like a womani I think that there is an 
individual form as much in a man as in a woman, as a rule; 
Jeanne I feel as an individual but I say women are not much in 
the hands of men* We both men and women are frightened of 
**It"— call it love or passion — This fear we think is due each to 
the other! The fear makes brutal and hopeless and helpless! 
Poor Jeanne! Whatever you do you rouse one's sympathy for 
her to such a degreej I would just like to kill a few of the fat, sly, 
stupid swine! And from my point of view your play is a r^ 
pleasure, because of its warm sympathy, its deep humanity with 
a twitch of satirical laughter in the corner of its mouth! Poor 
Jeanne in her simple, broken vitality! Don't you men all love 
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her better because she was sacrificed! Why are all heroines 
really Gretchens? You don*t like the triumphant female, it*s 
too much for you! I have written some bosh, but there! I ask 
for the kind consideration of the triumphant male being* 

The poor female! 

Fkeeda* 


Villa Igiat Villa di Gargnano, 

(Brescia) Lago di Garda, 

Italy* 

To Edward Garnett* 14 Nov*, 1913* 


Dear Garnett, — 

Your letter has just come* I hasten to tell you I sent the 
MS* of the Paul Morel novel to Duckworth registered, yester- 
day* And I want to defend it, quick* I wrote it ^ain, pruning 
it and shaping it and filling it in* I tell you it has got form — 
form: haven't I made it patiently, out of sweat as well as blood* 
It follows this idea: a woman of character and refinement goes 
into the lower class, and has no satisfaction in her own life* 
She has had a passion for her husband, so the children are born 
of passion, and have heaps of vitality* But as her sons grow up 
she selects them as lovers — first the eldest, then the second* 
These sons are urged into life by their reciprocal love of their 
mother — urged on and on* But when they come to manhood, 
they can't love, because their mother is the strongest power in 
their lives, and holds them* It's rather like Goethe and his 
mother and Frau von Stein ^d Christiana — ^As soon as the 
young men come into contact with women, there's a split* 
William gives his sex to a fribble, and his mother holds his soul* 
But the split kills him, because he doesn't know where he is* 
The next son gets a woman who fights for his soul — ^fights his 
mother* The son loves the mother — ^all the sons hate and ace 
jealous of the father* The battle goes on between the mother 
and the girl, with the son as object* The mother gradually 
proves stronger, because of the tie of blood* The son decides to 
leave his soul in his mother's hands, and, like his elder brother, 
go for passion. He gets passion* Then the split begins to tell 



again. But, almost unconsciously, the mother realises what is 
the matter, and begins to die. The son casts off his mistress, 
attends to his mother dying. He is left in the end naked of 
everything, with the drift towards death. 

It is a great tragedy, and I tell you I have written a great 
book. It"s the tragedy of thousands of young men.in England — 
it may even be Bunny's tragedy. I think it was Ruskin's, and 
men like him. — Now tell me if I haven't worked out my theme, 
like life, but always my theme. Read my novel. It's a great 
novel. If you can't see the development — ^which is slow, like 
growth — I can. 

As for the Fight for Barbara — I don't know much about plays. 
If ever you have time, you might tell me where you find fault 
with the Fight for Barbara* The Merry Go Round and the other 
are candidly impromptus. I know they want doing again — re- 
casting. I should like to have them again, now, before I really 
set to work on my next novel — ^which I have conceived — ^and I 
should like to try re-casting and re-forming them. If you have 
time, send them me. 

I should like to dedicate the Paul Morel to you — may I? But 
not unless you think it's really a good work. **To Edward 
Garnett, in Gratitude." But you can put it better. 

You are miserable about your play. Somehow or other your 
work riles folk. Why does it? But it makes them furious. 
Nevertheless, I shall see the day when a volume of your plays is 
in all the libraries. I can't understand why the dreary weeklies 
haven't read your Jeanne and installed it as a "historical docu- 
ment of great value." You know they hate you as a creator, all 
the critics: but why they shouldn't sigh with relief at finding 
you — in their own conceptions*— a wonderfully subtle tenderer 
and commentator of history, I don't know. 

Pinker wrote me the other day, wanting to place me a novel 
with one of the leading publishers. Would he be any good for 
other stuff? It costs so many stamps, I don't reply to all these 
people. 

Have I made those naked scenes in Paul Morel tame enough? 
You cut them if you like. Yet they are so clean — ^and I hswe 
patiently and laboriously constructed that novel. 

It is a tnarvehmis moonlit night. The mountains have 
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shoulder-capes of snow* I have been far away into the hills 
to-day, and got great handfuls of wild Christmas roses* This is 
one of the most beautiful countries in the world* You must 
come* The sunshine is marvellous, on the dark blue water, the 
ruddy mountains" feet, and the snow* 

F* and I keep struggling forward* It is not easy, but I won"t 
complain* I suppose, if in the end I can"t make enough money 
by writing, I shall have to go back to teaching* At any rate I 
can do that, so matters are never hopeless with me* 

When you have time, do teU me about the Fight for Barbara* 
You think it couldn"t be any use for the stage? I think the new 
generation is rather different from the old* I think they will 
read me more gratefully* But there, one can only go on* 

It"s funny, there is no war here — except ^^Tripoli*"" Every- 
body sings Tripoli* The soldiers howl all the night through and 
bang tambourines when the wounded heroes come home* — And 
the Italian papers are full of Servia and Turkey — ^but what has 
England got to do with it? 

It"s awfuUy good of you to send me a paper* But you"ll see, 
one day I can help you, or Bunny* And I will* 

You sound so miserable* It"s the damned work* I wish you 
were here for awhile* If you get run down, do come quicily* 
DorCt let yourself become iU* This is such a beastly dangerous 
time. And you could work here, and live cheap as dirt with us* 
Don't mind if I am impertinent* Living here alone one gets 
so different— sort of ex cathedra* 

D* H* Laweence* 


Villa Igea, Villa di GargnanOf 

{Brescia), Lago di Garda* 

To David Garnett* 19 Nov*, 1912 * 

My dear Bunny, — 

Your last letter was fearfully welcome* We were just 
thinking of going to bed — ^there isn't much else to do here — 
when it arrived and we ran to great discussions over it* I love 
you as an alarmist* I see myself and Frieda fleeing out of 
Gargnano, each of us seated upon a fleet ass, scouring for the 
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Austrian border, the Villa Igea in flames* But everything is so 
still* The greatest excitement was early Sunday morning, 
while it was yet dark, when there came great and ferocious 
howling under the bedroom windows, that hang over the road* 
Frieda lay in terror — ^she is a Tedesca (German) so her con- 
science in Italy is bad* But I as Inglese lie with a firm heart, 
ready to rush to defend the stone staircase should they force the 
garden gate* But it*s only the rejoicings of two wounded sons of 
Villa*" returned from Tripoli, and their mates* They have 
been drinking all night* Frieda says, ^Tf war makes people as sad 
as that, then — no, it*s too bad. That*s the saddest noise Fve 
heard.** 

^'My dear,** I answer, '^it*s the wine.** Then I get a curtain 
lecture, d la Frau Caudle* 

Do come here — Italy*s so nice to look at, but nothing at all 
to talk to. I have learned a bit of Italian, but it won*t carry me 
far* I saw a man gathering the olives to-day. They perch like 
queer birds on a ladder made so — 


(Sketch) 


They look queer — but Italians have such good figures and 
lovely movements* Summoning all my Italian, I say to him, 
*Tt*s a late harvest.** **Comef** he says. I repeat, late harvest. 
Signore;** he grins* ^Tt*s very early.** I feel like saying to 
him; ^*Don*t be a pig, Tve done my best.** But I say instead, 
^Ta bello tempo, oggi** — *^OggiI** he repeats. *^Si, Signore, 
oggi.** He*s got an offensive grin. 

We*ve had two first visits this week: one from Signorina 
Feltrelline, who teaches us Italian* It*s a screaming farce: she 
wears black gloves and keeps F. and me in order: I can*t help 
drinking a little wine, to assert my masculine and marital 
independence, I feel I am put in so small a place by Signorina 
Feltrelline. Like humble children, F* and I lisp our lessons. 
Of course I am much quicker than F. but Signore Feltrelline — 
she*s 38 and got a slight squint — prefers Frieda, and constantly 
represses me* The lesson goes on in French, German and 
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Italian — I merely swear in English* 

Then the Wirttn of the Stag Hotel — ^really del Cervo — 
came to coffee yesterday. Frieda kept me all morning long 
scrubbing floors like a galley slave — did they scrub floors? 
But these rooms are big, very big, and the wood of the boards is 
soft, and there are no carpets. It was no good my pleading my 
genius, scrub I had to* I felt like Mr* Mantalini* 

Do send me just one newspaper* I read in Italian about 
Turkey and Serbia, but nothing more interesting* I s"ll feel like 
Orpheus coming up from Hades when I next set foot in 
England* But come and see us* The place is lovely as a dream* 
Your Dad doesn't like the play, and Frieda wants to hit him* 
But there, you know the war-like tendencies of her family* 
Write us some more good letters like this last* Think of 
Icking and the Isar* Don't fall in love for fear you have to 
scrub floors and fetch groceries* Remember me to London. 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Margin Note* 

If these letters coincide — ^well, you can establish the truth, by 
comparing them — ^like the gospels* 

We cook over a charcoal brasiier — ^fornello — ^we eat macaroni 
and Maggi and I grate pounds of cheese* I cart a fowl from 
Brescia (3 hours' journey) and we fry it in olive oil* Oh it's 
great! the weird fish we get — ^the poor little thrushes and 
blackcaps they bring to the door, on strings— oh, Italy, Italy! 
But I want a cloak — ^that I can fling over my nose* You should 
see 'em! But come! 


Post card* (Postmark — ^39-11-13*) 

Gargnano, 

To A* D* McLeod* Thursday* 


My dear Mac,— 

The books came to-day — ^what a treasureful! You don't 
kijow how grateful I am. And F* thanks you particularly* She's 
swallowed the House of Mirth already — and I'm nearly through 
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Mark Rutherford* How good he is! — so just, so harmonious. I 
have enjoyed him to-day; it has rained. 

I"m sending you a little pretty book a man sent to me — ^the 
artist of the illustrations — because he said he admired me. 
To-morrow I^m going to Riva to fetch some of my things — my 
paints among them. Then, I shall paint you your picture for 
Christmas. You see all the summer I"ve had no paints* 

Why don*t you come and see us — ^Why? Your excuses are 
flimsy. Ill write in a day or so. 

Love, 

0 . H* Laweence* 


Post card* (1.12.12) 

To Edward Garnett, — 

I sit in sadness and grief after your letter. I darenl say 
anything. AH right, take out what you think necessary — 
suppose I shall see what youVe done when the proofs come, at 
any rate. I^m sorry IVe let you in for such a job — ^but don't 
scold me too hard, it makes me wither up. 

D.'s terms are quite gorgeous. 

But I'm so afraid you'll repress me once more, I daren't say 
anything. Still another man wrote this morning that one of the 
most enterprising of the younger publishers wants the next 
novel I can let him have, at very satisfactory terms. They 
comfort me after your wigging. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Laweence. 

Tell me anything considerable you are removing (sounds 
like furniture). 

Thanks awfully for the newspapers— you don't know what a 
treat they were! 


Villa Igea, Villa di Gargnam, 

{Brescia) Logo di Garda. 

To A. D. McLeod. 3 Dec., 1912. 

Libber Mac, — 

Why am I so sleepy, seeing it's only half past eight! You are 



the decentest man to me in England* The books are a joy for 
ever* IVe read the Revolution in Tanner* s Lane^ and find 
myself fearfully fond of Rutherford* I used to think him dull, 
but now I see he is so just and plucky and sound — and yes, 
perhaps I like his dullness — ^when one lives in a whirl of 
melodrama, as I seem to do just now, one is glad of a glass of 
good porter, like Rutherford. And Frieda is once more to be 
kept in bounds, since there*s a pack of books. A thousand 
thanks again. 

Oh, IVe actually painted two pictures. I"m doing several — 
when they're finished I shall send them and let you have your 
pick. This is the interlude between novels. The Paul Morel 
book — to be called, I think. Sons and Lovers^ is being got ready 
for the printer — Fm resting a bit after having delivered it. It's 
quite a great work. I only hope the English nation won't rend 
me for having given them anything so good. Not that the 
English nation is likely to concern itself with me — but ^^England, 
my England" is for me, I suppose, Critic, my Critic." 
Duckworth's going to give me £ioo on accoimt. I feel quite 
like a thief. 

What do you think of the Sappho book? It has a certain 
curious interest, I think — ^and purple leather covers. The man 
who did the drawings said that several London booksellers 
refused to stock it. He seemed quite proud of the fact. I hope 
you don't mind my passing on to you a book inscribed to me. 
But I don't know the man and am not a bibliophile. 

You are a duffer not to come at Christmas. Harold Hobson is 
coming — ^but I'd rather have had you. I believe you'll be too 
shy to go through the gates of Heaven — and you'll be hanging 
round through eternity* 

I'm going to bed. This is altogether too stupid. There are 
lots of big stars. The last steamer has gone. There's one warm 
little light under the mountains on the opposite side of the lake. 
And imagine — there's a big jar of Christmas roses and maiden- 
hair fern bn the table. They grow wild, such big white beauties, 
and so many of them. I should love a jaw to you about things* 
School is gradually sinking over the rim of my horrijon. 
Imagine the bell-turret of Davidson slowly fading over the 
margin of my eternity.— Sounds affectingl I don't think I ever 
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want to see it again. But this is too hopeless. bed, to bed, 
to bedr^ 

Fancy — I had a letter from Dobson to-day — still in his 
dignified and sober style. Tell me some news of people. 

Fm having Italian lessons from the schoolmistress here. 
She scolds me and adores me. She is punctual and bores me. 
To-morrow I shall offer her a cognac, to make her hair curl. 
But she's forty, poor thing. And she thinks I'm a howling 
swell. And I ask her how many kids she's got, and feign such 
indignation and wonderment at her having 35. I ask her 
stupid questions about Italian education — which it appears is 
even stupider than my questions, 

I wandered the other day into a lovely little inn in the 
mountains, where one sits perched high up in the chunney 
and pokes the sticks under the hanging pot, and eats most 
ghastly cheese. Then the old lady — ^the inn is always the family 
living room — told me her husband was schoolmaster in the 
village for 40 years, and her three daughters had been to 
**centre" in Toscolano and were now teaching among the 
mountains. 

**Any of 'em married?" I naively asked. 

*^No, Signori" 

The old lady glanced at me half resentful, half ashamed, I 
had put my foot in it. 

^^And when are they at home?" I continued. 

''All on Friday night." 

I got frightened. The world is too, too much alike, I was 
afraid her husband might have been at college with P. 

Tell me about people — people, I have painted pictures — 
quite decent. I do pay my debts — some of 'em. Do you want 
any of the books back? Next time, would you send me Tom 
Jones (4id.)? 

Good-bye — here's my hand 

(said Herve Riel) 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Villa IgiUt Villa di Gargnano^ 

Lago di Garda {Brescia)* 

To Edward Garnetts 19 Dec*^ 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Thanks for the Stephen Reynolds* Alongshore is very interest- 
ing indeed* The only thing I find fault with in Reynolds is that 
he swanks his acquaintance with the Longshoremen so hugely* 
He writes *de haut en has" like any old salt talking to a clerk 
from London — except that he^s the clerk himself, carefully got 
up as the salt* I like his strong intelligence best — ^better than 
his imagination — ^which runs to journalese* I will send all the 
books back, the Conrad, the Strindberg — he is a lurid wooden 
stalker — ^and the Reynolds, by Harold Hobson* 

IVe thought of a new novel Tm keen on* It^s a sort of life of 
Robert Burns* But Tm not Scotch* So I shall just transplant 
him to home — or on the hills of Derbyshire — and do as I like 
with him as far as circumstances go, but I shall stick to the 
man* I have always been fond of him, as a sort of brother* 
Now, I^U write a novel of him* Tell me if you approve* 

Tm glad you don^t mind cutting the Sons and Lovers* By the 
way, is the title satisfactory? 

It*s cold here now, these last two days* Tve got a cold, 
which no doubt accounts for the blues* It seems there^s nothing 
to do, but to go on, like a candle guttering and clinging in a 
draught. I^m sorry for myself just now* It"s rather comforting* 
I wonder if Rhythm would take any of my stories or sketches* 
I wonder if ever the Forum is going to publish that tale — and 
did the American edition of the Trespasser never come out? 

If there is a divorce, we shall stay out here till it is con- 
sumn^ted, then come to England married* Frieda says she*s not 
keen on marrsdng me — ^but I want some peace* I want to be 
able to look sdiead and see some rest and security somewhere* 
By the time I am thirty I shall have had my bellyful of living, I 
think, and shall have either to slacken off or go to the devil* 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence, 



Villa Igia, Villa di Gargnam, 

Lago di Garda {Brescia). 

To Mrs* S* A* Hopkin* 23 Dec., 1912. 

Dear Mrs* Hopkin, — 

Your letter has just come* I haven't written only because 
I've had a venomous cold these last three days* But yesterday 
and to-day Frieda and I were t^tking about you, for quite two 
hours* I was thinking Ada kept you up in what news I have* 
And we are the sort who can remain silent for a long time, and 
still the tie only grows, not weakens* 

Frieda and I have been here together for three months now, 
living alone in this big flat* I wish you could come. Do you 
think, when primroses and violets are out, you could for this 
once muster seven or eight pounds and come and see us? You 
should see the moon rise up behind the snowy mountains 
across the lake: and you should gather great handfuls of perfect 
Christmas roses in the clefts of the hills, and in the olive 
orchards* Yes, you ought to come* WeVe got two spare 
bedrooms, and wc should be glad. 

We've had a hard time, Frieda and I* It is not so easy for a 
woman to leave a man and children like that. And it's not so 
easy for a man and a woman to live alone together in a foreign 
country for six months, and dig out a love deeper and deeper* 
But we've done it so far, and I'm glad* One day I'll tell you all 
about it* 

talks now of a divorce* Thank God when it comes 

off and we have some peace* How queer it will be to come with 
Frieda and stay with youl You are always there, a friend for us 
to turn to* 

My poems are coming out in January^ tuy novel. Sons and 
Lovers — ^autobiography — ^in February. They're both good 
particularly the second. 

Frieda will write you some more. I shall do a novel about 
Love Triumphant one day* I shall do niy work for women, 
better than the Suffrage* 

My love to Enid and to Mr* Hopkin— and aU good wishes 
for Christmas* You seem to have done my sister good— 
and ^ain, my thanks* I wish this letter would come on 
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Christmas day, but it is too late* 

With love, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Villa Igeut Villa di Gargnano^ 
(Brescia)t Lago di Garda^ 

To Ernest Collings* 24 Dec*, 1912* 

Dear Collings, — 

If I had had any decency, and if I had not had a bad cold, I 
should have got this letter written in time for it to come to 
England for Christmas* Now it must come late* 

I liked your last letter* It struck me as being generous* But 
I have lost it, and so I can't really reply* I only remember you 
are having an exhibition of your drawings in the spring* I liked 
your illustrations to the Sappho so much — ^you might tell me 
about your art, will you? What do you go in for, on the whole? 
You prefer figure to landscape, I suppose, I think I should* I 
sketch in water-colour myself, as a hopeless amateur* But it is 
such healing work, I find, to paint a bit, even if it is only to 
copy, after one has frayed out one's soul with damned emotional 
drawing* To copy a nice Peter de Wint is the most soothing 
thing I can do, and to copy a Frank Brangwyn is a joy, so 
refreshing* Do you mind that attitude to art? I always say, my 
motto is "*Art for my sake*" If I want to write, I write — ^and if I 
don't want to, I won't* The difficulty is to find exactly the form 
one's passion — work is produced by passion with me, like kisses 
— ^is it with you? — wants to take* 

I'm glad you prefer Odour of Chrysanthemums — I do* But 
the literary people who have talked to me, so many of them, 
prefer Stained Glass* But I hate the conventionalised literary 
person— of the type I call Asphodels. Do you know the 
Radfords and the Rh3rs — folk like them? They are so nice — 
and yet — I suppose it is only I who am too clownish* Do you 
know J* A* Hobson — social economics man? We've got his son 
staying with us, and have a good time* I wonder if our social 
orbits do touch at any point* 

Tm seedy, so I sit in bed chewing Toroni— do you know that 
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adorable sweet? — ^and writing a bit at anew novels which seems 
to me to be so far more clever than good. January sees my 
poems published, February my novel Sons and Lovers* Of 
course I admire both works immensely. I am a great admirer 
of my own stuff while it^s new, but after a while I'm not so 
gone on it — ^like the true maternal instinct, that kicks off an 
offspring as soon as it can go on its own legs. 

It all sounds very egoistic, but you don't tell me enough 
about yourself. It's good of you to be only thirty. These 
damned old stagers want to tram up a child in the way it should 
grow, whereas if it's destined to have a snub nose, it's sheer 
waste of time to harass the poor brat into Roman-nosedness. 
They want me to have form: that means, they want me to have 
their pernicious ossiferous skin-and-grief form, and I won't. 
Do tell as many people as you can that I'm a great writer and 
that my influence is pure and sweet — also that I'm being 
published just now* I'm so afraid I shall have to take to 
teaching again. 

You won't be coming to Italy? Best wishes for the New Year 
— ^luck to the artist you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I've lost the address and don't know if you'll get this. 


Villa Igia, Villa di Gargnano, 

{Brescia), Lago di Garda* 

To Mrs. S* A. Hopkin. Christmas Day^ 1913. 

Dear Mrs. Hopkin, — 

I did write you a letter, but it's got lost, and I don't like it. 
I've been seedy, laid up in bed some days with a cold — damn 
its eyes* But on the day when your letter came, and the day 
before, Frieda and I had been talking about you, for two hours. 
It seemed queer to see your handwriting-— like an answer one 
heard. 

We've had such a hard time pegging through this autumn — 

the children, and ourselves. If two people start clean 

of trouble, without children and other husbands between 'em, 
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it*s hard for them to get simple and close to each other — ^but 
when it^s like this — oh Lord, it takes it out of you* But weVe 
done wonders, really* I am satisfied with what I have done — 
we have done, I mean — up to now* God help us* Once youVe 
known what love can be, there^s no disappointment any more, 
and no despair* If the skies tumble down like a smashed 
saucer, it couldn't break what's between Frieda and me* I 
think folk have got sceptic about love — that's because nearly 
everybody fails* But if they do fail, they needn't doubt love. 
It's their own fault* I'll do my life work, sticking up for the 
love between man and woman* 

Do you think, in the spring, when the snowdrops are going 
and there are hundreds and thousands of violets and primroses, 
you could scrape six or seven pounds and come and stay some 
weeks with us? It would only be the journey* And one should 
take the opportunities that come* It is so lovely here* There 
have been such perfect clumps of Christmas roses, wild, in the 
olive orchards and by the gullies of streams* 

My book of poems comes out next month — my novel in Feb- 
ruary* They good* But I shall always be a priest of love, and 
now a glad one — ^and I'll preach my heart out. Lord bless you* 

talks about a divorce* Won't it be queer, when 

Frieda and I are married, and come and stay with you* What a 
jumpy sea life looks for me — I wonder if I shall make a living* 
But I don't mind — to-day* 

We've got the son of J* A* Hobson, the economist writer, 
staying with us — ^we are fond of him* 

I wonder if we shall be in England at Easter* If the divorce 
is coming, we shall probably wait for it* 

I am stupid-headed — don't mind* Things work out, bit by 
bit, and we all help one another* Try to come and see us here — 
it is It^y* My regards to Willy and to Enid* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawi^ence* 

Thanks for helping Ada — you did her good* 

I love it that one uses sand for blotting-paper here — ^it's such 
fun* 
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To David Garnett. 


Villa JgeUt Villa di Gargnam. 
Smdayf 29 Dec., 1912. 


Dear Bunny, — 

Thanks so much for doing the money business* They gave 
me 39 lire for the 31/-, and I felt rich again. Your budget of 
letters was interesting. Of course Harold said swank, but 
Frieda said she liked it, and I"m simply starving to be able to 
swank myself. Do you think you might persuade one or two 
quite tender young ladies to lionise me a bit when I get back to 
England? Frieda pulls aH my tail-feathers out, and I feel as if a 
little gentle adoration would come remarkably soothingly unto 
me. Not that lions have tail-feathers. Put it at a tuft. 


(Sketch) 


This is the kind of lion I feel at present: shall we say a rat- 
tailed lion? 

IVe tried hard to make a chivalrous Sir Galahad of Harold. 
But it"s no good. He is a lion indeed — ^but all bark and bristles. 
If he and I were rolled into one you^d have a king of beasts. He 
doesn*t bite, really. 

Seriously weVe been awfully jolly together, the three of us, 
and we sh^ miss him horribly when he goes. If we are here 
next summer, I see you hopping into that lake: how you^d love 
itl I think if s possible we might stay here till we can be 
married; then we should kick our heels if you came. 

I envy you your life of toil: It is a sweet vision before my 
^^amaro far niente** eyes. Think of the rest and peace, the 
positive sloth and luxury of idleness, that hard work is. I wish 
the Lord would grant me a litde. You see one can only write 
creative stuff when it comes — otherwise it*s not much good* I 
should love something to swot, or something mech^cal, on 
which to spend my sweat* 

Yotir rag-bag letters are most highly acceptable; one can hear 
your voice. Don*t be long before you write again. 

D. H. Lawrence. 





Villa Igea^ Villa di Gargnanot 

Lago di Garda {Brescici)* 

To Edward Garnett* 12 /an*> 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

I am going to send you a new play I have written* It is 
neither a comedy nor a tragedy — ^just ordinary* It is quite 
objective, as far as that term goes, and though no doubt, like 
most of my stuff, it wants weeding out a bit, yet I think the 
whole thing is there, laid out properly, planned and progressive* 
If you don't think so, I am disappointed, 

I enjoy so much writing my plays — ^they come so quick and 
exciting from the pen — that you mustn't growl at me if you 
think them waste of time* At any rate, they'll be stuff for 
shaping later on, when I'm more of a workman* And I look at 
the future, and it behoves me to keep on trying to earn money 
somehow* The divorce will come off, I think, for sure* Then 
Frieda and I must see to ourselves, and I must see to the 
money part* I do think this play might have a chance on the 
stage* It'll bear cutting, but I don't think it lacks the stuff for 
the theatre* — I am afraid of being a nuisance* Do you feel, 
with me, a bit like the old man of the seas? If I weren't so 
scared of having no money at all, I'd tell you to shovel all my 
stuff on to Pinker, get rid of the bother of me, and leave me to 
transact with him* The thought of you pedgilling away at the 
novel frets me* Why can't I do those things? — I can't* I could 
do hack work, to a certain amount* But apply my creative self 
where it doesn't want to be applied, makes me feel I should 
burst or go cracked* I couldn't have done any more at that 
novel — ^at least for six months* I must go on producing, 
producing, and the stuff must come more and more to shape 
each year* But trim and garnish my stuff I cannot — it must go* 
The plays I can re-write and re-create: I shall love it, when I 
want to do it* But I don't want to do it yet* 

I'm siinmering a new work that I shall not tell you about, 
because it may not come off* But the thought of it fills me with 
a curious pleasure — ^venomous, almost* I want to get it off my 
chest* 

We had a good time with Harold — ^you may congratulate us all* 
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It is rainy weather for three days, so that we are amazed and 
indignant. It has been so sunny all the time* 

And again, about my getting some work. I shall never go 
into a big school to teach again. I"ll be the proverbial poor poet 
in the garret first — and I must say I loathe the fellow* Fve no 
sympathy with starvers, Gissings or Chattertons* I might get a 
little country school. But I don't want to bury Frieda alive. 
Wherever I go with her, we shall have to fall into the intelligent, 
as it were, upper classes. I could get along with anybody, by 
myself, because, as Frieda says, I am common, and as you say, 
Jth Cockney* I find a servant maid more interesting as a rule 

than a Violet or a Grace , After all, I was brought 

up among them* But Frieda is a lady, and I hate her when she 
talks to the common people* She is not a bit stuck-up, really 
more humble than I am, but she makes the de hunt en bos of 
dass distinction felt — even with my sister* It is as she was bred 
and fed, and can't be otherwise. So, that really cuts out a 
country school* I mustn't take her to England to bury her 
alive* We had six months without anybody at all. One needs 
some people, to keep healthy and well aired. I ought to live 
near London* Perhaps I could get some publishers' reading to 
do. We could manage on £200 a year. It ought not to be 
impossible. You must help me a bit, with advice. 

If we come to England at Easter, there is not long here. 
Frieda wants to see her children then, but I don't know* I 
never thanked you for the American copy of the Trespasser^ 
It is ugly* Have a bit of patience with me* You won't come out 
and see us? When do the poems appear? — I shall want a do^en 
copies, I owe so many people a remembrance* But I can pay 
for them* Frieda sends her regards. 

Yrs*, 

D* H. Lawrence. 
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Villa Igiaf 

Villa di GargnanOt 

Lago di Garda {Brescia)* 

To A* D* McLeod* 17 Jan*, 1913* 


Deae Mac, — 

It"s high time I wrote and thanked you for the notes and book* 
It*s a delightful little Burns* And Henley was awfully good, but 
made me rather wild* Frieda and I have had high times, 
arguing over Andrew Lang and Henley and Lockhart* As for 
the book, my novel on the subject, I wonder if I shall ever get it 
done* I have written 80 pages of a new novel: a most curious 
work, which gives me great joy to write, but which, I am afraid, 
will give most folk extreme annoyance to read, if it doesn^t bore 
them* 

WeVe got a theatre here, and last night I went to see Amletto* 
Do you recognise our old friend? Now he was, really, the most 
amazing creature you can imagine: rather short, rather stout, 
with not much neck, and about forty years old: a bit after the 
Caruso type of Italian: the Croton type, I almost fell out of my 
little box trying to suppress my laughter. Because being one of 
the chief persons in the audience, and of course, the only 
Englishman, and ranking here as quite a swell — ^they acted 
particularly for me* I sat in my box No, 8, and felt a bigger 
farce than the stage* Poor Andetto — ^when he came forward 
whispering — ^Essere — o non essere,^ I thought my ears would 
fall off. When the gravedigger holds up a skull and says *^Ecco, 
Signorel Questo cranio e que l I almost protested, 

Hamlet addressed as Signore! — ^No — ^it was too much* I saw 
Ghosts and gulped it down — it was rather good, I have seen 
a D*Annunzio play, and rather enjoyed it — ^fearful melodrama. 
But they arc only peasants, the players, and they play farces: 
and the queen is ^ways the old servant woman, bom for the 
part; and the king is always the contadino, or the weedy, 
weedy, old father — also bom for the part. And Hamlet is 
usually the villain in some ^amour^ — and poor Amletto, if I 
hadn^t known what it was all about, I should have thought he 
had murdered some madam *d la Crippen' and it was her 
father^s ghost chasing him: whilst he dallied between a bad and 
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murderotts conscience, a slinking desire to avoid everybody, 
and a wicked hankering after 'Ofaylia* — that's what she sounds 
like* I am muddled* 

It's nasty weather — a beastly wind from the Po that has 
brought the snow right down tie mountains, not many yards 
above us* I object* I came here for sunshine, and insist on 
having it, 

I got the blues thinking of the future, so I left off and made 
some marmalade. It's amassing how it cheers one up to shred 
oranges or scrub the floor* 

Did H* H* send you the pictures all right? He's a lazy devil. 
If they've not come, drop him a p*c* and ask if he's posted 
them to the wrong address* Write me a letter soon: it is nice to 
feel one's folk in England. Tell F.T* I'll write him soon. My 
love to everybody. 

D. H* Lawrence. 


Villa Igia, 

Villa di Gargnano, 

Lago di Garda {Brescia)* 

To Ernest CoUings. 17 Jan*, 1913* 

Dear Collings, — 

Your letters are as good as a visit from somebody nice. I love 
people who can write reams and reams about themselves: it 
seems generous. And the points are interesting. What a rum 
chap you are! Are you a celibate? (Don't answer if you don't 
want to — Fm a married man, or ought to be*) Your work 
seems too— too — one-sided (I've only seen a tiny bit of it, as you 
know) — ^as if it were afraid of the female element — ^which makes 
me think you are more or less a Galahad — ^which is not, I 
believe, good for your art. It is hopeless for me to try to do 
an37thing without I have a woman at the back of me. And you 
seem a bit like that — ^not hopeless — ^but too uncertain* BockHn 
— or somebody like him — daren't sit in a cafe except with his 
back to the wall* I daren't sit in the world without a woman 
behind me* And you give me that feeling a bit: as if you 
were uneasy of what is behind you. Excuse me if I am 



wrong. But a woman that I love sort of keeps me in direct 
communication with the unknown^ in which otherwise I am a 
bit lost, 

Don*t ever mind what I say, I am a great bosher, and full of 
fancies that interest me. Only these are my speculations over 
the two drawings, I think I prefer the Sphinx one. And then* 
when it comes to the actual headt in both cases* one is dissatis- 
fied, It is as if the head were not the inevitable consequence* 
the core and clinching point of the rest of the picture. They 
seem to me too fretful for the inevitability of the land which 
bears them. The more or less of wonder in the Sappho I liked 
better. Why is the body* so often* with you, a strange mass of 
earth* and yet the head is so fretful? I should have thought 
your conception needed a little more of fate in the faces of your 
figures* to be expressed: fate solid and inscrutable. But I know 
nothing about it. Only what have you done with your body* 
that your head seems so lost and lonely and dissatisfied? 

My great religion is a belief in the blood* the flesh* as being 
wiser than the intellect. We can go wrong in our minds. But 
what our blood feels and believes and says* is always true. The 
intellect is only a bit and a bridle. What do I care about 
knowledge. All I want is to answer to my blood* direct* without 
fribbling intervention of mind* or moral* or what-not* I con- 
ceive a man*s body as a kind of flame* like a candle flame* 
forever upright and yet flowing: and the intellect is just the 
light that is shed on to the things around. And I am not so much 
concerned with the things around — ^which is really mind — but 
with the mystery of the flame forever flowing* coming God 
knows how from out of practically nowhere* and being itself, 
whatever there is around it* that it lights up. We have got so 
ridiculously mindful* that we never know that we ourselves are 
anything — ^we think there are only the objects we shine upon. 
And there the poor flame goes on burning ignored, to produce 
this light* And instead of chasing the mystery in the fugitive* 
half-lighted things outside us* we ought to look at ourselves* 
and say *My God* I am myselff That is why I like to live in 
Italy, The people are so unconscious* They only feel and want: 
they don^t know. We know too much. No, we only think we 
know such a lot, A flame isn^t a flame because it lights up two* 
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or twenty objects on a table. It*s a flame because it is itself. 
And we have forgotten ourselves. We are Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. We cannot be, ^To be or not to be' — ^it is 
the question with us now* by Jove. And nearly every English- 
man says *Not to be.' So he goes in for Humanitarianism and 
suchlike forms of not-being. The real way of living is to 
answer to one's wants. Not T want to light up with my in- 
telligence as many things as possible' but Tor the living of my 
full flame — I want that liberty* I want that woman, I want that 
pound of peaches* I want to go to sleep, I want to go to the pub 
and have a good time* I want to look a beastly swell to-day, I 
want to kiss that girl* I want to insult that man.' Instead of 
that* all these wants, which are there whether-or-not* are 
utterly ignored, and we talk about some sort of ideas. I'm like 
Carlyle* who, they say* wrote 50 volumes on the value of 
silence* 

Send me some more drawings* if ever you have any quite to 
spare. I liked your photograph, but it wasn't very much of a 
revelation of you. I like immensely to hear about your art. 
Write me when you feel you can write a lot* 

Yours* 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Post card to Edward Garnett. 

I was fearfully anxious to write a foreword to Sons and 
Lovers, md this is what I did. I am a fool— but it will amuse 
you. 

I am glad you think my prospects so good. It is raining here. 
I wonder how that rheumatism of yours is. I'll write im- 
mediately. 

Did Harold give you all your books back? 

D. H. L. 


Foreword to **Sons and Lovers,** 

To Edward Garnett. 

John* the beloved disciple* says* *The Word was made 
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Flesh/ But why should he turn things round? The women 
simply go on bearing talkative sons, as an answer* ^The Flesh 
was made Word*" 

For what was Christ? He was Word, or he became Word* 
What remains of Him? No flesh remains on earth, from Christ; 
perhaps some carpentry he shaped with his hands retains 
somewhere his flesh-print; and then His word, like his carpentry 
just the object that His flesh produced, is the rest* He is Word* 
And the Father was Flesh* For even if it were by the Holy 
Ghost His spirit were begotten, yet flesh cometh only out of 
flesh. So the Holy Ghost must either have been, or have borne 
from the Father, at least one grain of flesh* The Father was 
Flesh — ^and the Son, who in Himself was finite and had form, 
became Word* For form is the uttered Word, and the Son is 
the Flesh as it utters the Word, but the unutterable Flesh is the 
Father* 

And the Word is not spoken by the Father, who is Flesh, 
forever unquestioned and unanswerable, but by the Son* 
Adam was the first Christ: not the Word made Flesh, but the 
Flesh made Word* Out of the Flesh cometh the Word, and the 
Word is finite, as a piece of carpentry, and hath an end. But the 
Flesh is infinite and has no end* Out of the Flesh cometh the 
Word, which blossoms for a moment and is no more* Out of 
the Flesh hath come every Word, and in the Flesh lies every 
Word that will be uttered* The Father is the Flesh, the etern^ 
and unquestionable, the law-giver but not the law; whereas the 
Son is the mouth* And each law is a fabric that must crumble 
away, and the Word is a graven image that is worn down, and 
forsaken, like the Sphinx in the desert* 

We are the Word, we are not the Flesh* The Flesh is beyond 
us* And when we love our ne^hbour as ourself, we love that 
word, our neighbour, and not that flesh* For that Flesh is not 
our neighbour, it is the Father, which is in Heaven, and forever 
beyond our knowledge* We are the Word, we know the Word, 
and the Word alone is ours* When we say T," we mean ''The 
Word I am*^ This flesh I am is beyond me* 

So that if we love our neighbour, we love that Word, our 
neighbour, and we hate that Lie, our neighbour, which is a 
defcarmity* With that Flesh; our neighbour, We, the Word- 
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Utterer, have nothing to do. For the Son is not greater than the 
Father. And if we love and subserve that Flesh, our neighbour, 
which is the Father, it is only by denying and desecrating the 
Father in ourselves. For the Father is the Alnaighty. The 
Flesh will feel no pain that is not upon itself, and will know no 
hurt but its own destruction. But no man can destroy the 
Almighty, yet he can deny Him. And pain is a denial of the 
Father. If then we feel the pain and suffering of our neighbour's 
flesh, we are putting destruction upon our own flesh, which is to 
deny and make wrathful the Father. Which we have done. For 
in loving our neighbour, the Flesh, as ourself, we have said 
*There is no Father, there is only the Word.' For it is the Word 
hath charity, not the Flesh. And it is the Word that answereth 
the cry of the Word. But if the Word, hearing a cry, shall say, 
^My flesh is destroyed, the bone melteth away,' that is to 
blaspheme the Father. For the Word is but fabric builded of 
the Flesh. And when the fabric is finished, then shall the 
Flesh enjoy it in its hour. 

But we have said *Within this fabric of the Word the Flesh is 
held.' And so, the Son has usurped the Father* And so, the 
Father, which is the Flesh, withdraws from us, and the Word 
stands in ruins, as Nineveh and Egypt are dead words on the 
plains, whence the Flesh has withdrawn itself. For the lesser 
cannot contain the greater, nor the Son contain the Father, but 
he is of the Father. 

And it is upon the head of that nation that shall deny the 
Father. For the Flesh will depart from that collective Word, 
the nation^ and that great nation shall remain as a Word in ruin, 
its own monument. 

For who shall say, ^No child shall be bom of me and my 
wife. I, the Word, have said it*? And who shall say — *That 
woman whom my fiesh, in its unquestionable sincerity, cleaveth 
toward, shall not come unto my flesh. But my Word shaU come 
unto her. I, the Word have said it'? That is to usurp the flesh 
of my neighbour, and hold governance over it by the Word. 
And who shaU say, ^That woman shall be Flesh of my Flesh. I, 
the Word, have said it'? For either the woman is Flesh of my 
Flesh, or she is not, and the Word altereth nothing, but can 
only submit or deny. 
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And when we burned the heretic at the stake^ then did we 
love that Word^ our neighbour, and hate that lie, the heretic* 
But we did also deny the Father, and say, ^There is only Word*^ 
And when we suffer in our flesh the pangs of those that hunger, 
then we do deny the Flesh, and say, it is not* For the Flesh 
suffereth not from the hunger of the neighbour, but only from 
its own hunger* But the Word loveth its neighbour, and shall 
answer to the cry of the Word, *It is just, what thou askest*^ 
For the Word hath neither passion nor pain, but lives and 
moves in equity* It has charity, which we call love* But only 
the Flesh has love, for that is the Father, and in love he begets 
us all, of love are we begotten* But it was spoken, ^They shall 
be one Flesh** Thus did the Word usurp the Father, saying, T 
unite you one flesh** Whereas the Word can but confirm* For 
the twain are one flesh, whether the Word speak or not* And if 
they be not one twain, then the Word can never make them so, 
for the Flesh is not contained in the Word, but the Word in the 
Flesh* But if a man shall say *This woman is flesh of my 
flesh,* let him see to it that he be not blaspheming the Father* 
For the woman is not flesh of his flesh, by the bidding of the 
Word; but it is of the Father* And if he take a woman, saying 
in the arrogance of the Word, 'The flesh of that woman is 
goodly,* then he has said, 'The flesh of that woman is goodly as 
a servant unto the Word, which is me,* and so hath blasphemed 
the Father, by which he has his being, and she hath her being* 
And the Flesh shall forsake these two, they shall be fabric of 
Word* And their race shall perish* 

But if in my passion I slay my neighbour, it is no sin of mine, 
but it is his sin, for he should not have permitted me* But if my 
Word shall decide and decree that my neighbour die, then that 
is sin, for the Word destroyeth the Flesh, the Son biasphemeth 
the Father* And yet, if a man hath denied his Flesh, saying, 'I, 
the Word, have dominion over the flesh of my neighbour,* then 
shall the Flesh, his neighbour, slay him in self-defence* For a 
man may hire niy Word, which is the utterance of my flesh, 
which is my work* But my Flesh is the Father, which is before 
the Son* 

And so it was written: "The Word was made Flesh,** then. 



as corollary, ^*And of the Flesh was made Flesh-of-the-Flesh, 
woman/' This is again backward, and because the Son, 
struggling to utter the Word, took for his God the accomplish- 
ment of his work, the Uttered Word. Out of his flesh the Word 
had to come, and the flesh was difficult and unfathomed, so it 
was called the servant. And the servant of the servant was 
v/oman. So the Son arranged it, because he took for his God 
his own work v/hen it should be accomplished: as if a carpenter 
called the chair he struggled with but had not yet made, God. 
But the Chair is not a God, it is only a rigid image. So is the 
Word a rigid image, parallel of the ch^r. And so the end having 
been chosen for the beginning, the whole chronology is upside- 
down: the Word created Man, and Man lay down and gave 
birth to Woman. Whereas we know the Woman lay in travail, 
and gave birth to Man, who in his hour uttered his word. 

It is as if a bit of apple- blossom stood for God in his Wonder, 
the apple was the Son, as being something more gross but still 
wonderful, while the pip that comes out of the apple, like 
Adam's rib, is the mere secondary produce, that is spat out, and 
which, if it falls to the ground, just happens to start the process 
of apple-tree going again. But the little pip that one spits out 
has in it all the blossom and apples, as well as all the tree, the 
leaves, the perfume, the drops of gum, and heaven knows what 
else that we never see, contained by miracle in its bit of white 
flesh: and the tree, the leaves, the flowers themselves, and the 
apple are only amplifications of this little seed, spent: which 
never has amplified itself enough, but can go on to other than 
just five-petalled flowers and little brown apples, if wc did but 
know. 

So we take the seed as the starting point in this cycle. The 
woman is the Flesh. She produces ail the rest of the flesh, 
including the intermediary pieces called man — ^and these 
curious pieces called man are like stamens that can turn into 
exquisite-coloured petals. That is, they can beat out the stuff of 
their life thin, thin, thin, till it is a pink or a purple petal, or a 
thought, or a Word. And when it is so beaten out that it ceases 
to be begetting stuff, of the Father, but is spread much wider, 
expanded and showy: then we say, *This is the Utmost!' — ^as 
everybody will agree that a rose is only a rose because of the 
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petals, and that the rose is the utmost of all that flow of life, 
called *Rose/ But what is really ^Rose' is only in that quivering, 
shimmering flesh of flesh which is the same, unchanged for 
ever, a constant stream, called if you like rodoplasm, the eternal, 
the unquestionable, the infinite of the Rose, the Flesh, the 
Father — ^which were more properly, the Mother* 

So there is the Father — ^which should be called Mother — then 
the Son, who is the Utterer, and then the Word* And the Word 
is that of the Father which, through the Son, is tossed away* It 
is that part of the Flesh in the Son which is capable of spreading 
out thin and fine, losing its concentration and completeness, 
ceasing to be a begetter, and becoming only a vision, a flutter of 
petals, God rippling through the Son till he breaks in a laugh, 
called a blossom, that shines and is gone* The vision itself, the 
flutter of petals, the rose, the Father through the Son wasting 
himself in a moment of consciousness, consciousness of his own 
infinitude and gloriousness, a Rose, a Clapping of the Hands, a 
Spark of Joy thrown off from the Fire to die ruddy in mid 
darkness, a Snip of Flame, the Holy Ghost, the Revelation* 
And so, the eternal Trinity* 

And God the Father, the Inscrutable, the Unknowable, we 
know in th^ Flesh, in Woman* She is the door for our in-going 
and our out-coming* In her we go back to the Father: but like 
the witnesses of the Transfiguration, blind and unconscious* 

Yea, like bees in and out of a hive, we come backwards and 
forwards to our woman* And the Flowers of the World are 
Words, are Utterance — ^^Uttering glad leaves,^' Whitman said* 
And we are bees that go between, from the flowers home to the 
hive and the Queen; for she lies at the centre of the hive, and 
stands in the way of bees for God the Father, the Almighty, the 
Unknowable, the Creator* In her all things are bom, both 
words and bees* She is the quick of all the change, the labour, 
the production* 

And the bee, who is a Son, comes home to his Queen as to 
the Father, in service and humility, for suggestion, and renewal, 
and identification which is the height of his glory, for begetting* 
And again the bee goes forth to attend the flowers, the Word in 
his pride and masterfulness of new strength and new wisdom* 
And as he comes and goes, so shall man for ever come and go: 



go to his work, his Uttering, wherein he is masterful and proudj 
come home to his woman, through whom is God the Father, 
and who is herself, whether she will have it or not, God the 
Father, before whom the man in his hour is full of reverence, 
and in whom he is glorified and hath the root of his pride. 

But not only does he come and go: it is demanded of him that 
he come and go. It is the systole and diastole of the Heart, that 
shall be. The bee comes home to the hive, and the hive expels 
him to attend the flowers. The hive draws home the bee, the 
bee leaps off the threshold of the hive, with strength, and is 
gone. He carries home to the hive his essence, of flowers, his 
joy in the Word he has uttered, he flies forth again from the 
hive, carrying to the flowers the strength and vigour of his 
scrambling body, which is God Almighty in him. So he fetches 
and carries, carries and fetches. 

So the man comes home to woman and to God, so God the 
Father receives his Son again, a man of the undying flesh? and 
so the man goes forth from the house of his woman, so God 
expels him forth to waste himself in utterance, in work, which is 
only God the Father realising himself in a moment of forgetful- 
ness. Thus the eternal working. And it is joy enough to see it, 
without asking why. For it is as if the Father took delight in 
seeing himself for a moment unworking, for a moment wasting 
himself that he might know himself. For every petalled flower, 
which alone is a Flower, is a work of productiveness. It is a 
moment of joy, of saying, T am I.^ And every table or chair a 
man makes is a self-same waste of his life, a fixic^ into stiffness 
and deadness of a moment of himself, for the sake of the glad 
cry: *This is I — I am L* And this glad cry when we know, is 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 

So, God Eternal, the Father, continues, doing we know not 
what, not why; we only know He is. And again and again comes 
the exclamation of joy, or of pain which is joy— -like Galil^ and 
Shakespeare and Darwin — ^which announces *I am 1/ 

And in the woman is the eternal continuance, and from the 
man, in the human race, comes the exclamation of joy and 
astonishment at new self-revelation, revelation of that which is 
Woman to a man. 

How every woman, according to her kind, demands that a 
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man shall come home to her with joy and weariness of the work 
he has done during the day: that he shall then while he is with 
her, be re-born of her j that in the morning he shall go forth with 
his new strength. 

But if the man does not come home to a woman, leaving her 
to take account of him, but is a stranger to her; if when he enters 
her house, he does not become simply her man of flesh, entered 
into her house as if it were her greater body, to be warmed, and 
restored, and nourished, from the store the day has given her, 
then she shall expel him from her house, as a drone. It is as 
inevitable as the working of the bees, as that a stick shall go 
down stream. 

For in the flesh of the woman does God exact Himself. And 
out of the flesh of the woman does He demand: ^Carry this of 
Me forth to utterance.' And if the man deny, or be too weak, 
then shall the woman find another man, of greater strength. 
And if, because of the Word, which is the Law, she do not find 
another man, nor he another woman, then shall they both be 
destroyed. For he, to get that rest, and warmth, and nourish- 
ment which he should have had from her, his woman, must 
consume his own flesh, and so destroy himself: whether with 
wine, or other kindling. And she, either her surplus shall wear 
away her flesh, in sickness, or in lighting up and illuminatii^ 
old dead Words, or she shall spend it in fighting with her man 
to make him take her, or she shall turn to her son, and say, 3 e 
you my Go-between.* 

But the man who is the go-between from Woman to Pro- 
duction is the lover of that woman* And if that Woman be his 
mother, then is he her lover in part only; he carries for her, but 
is never received into her for his confirmation and renewal, and 
so wastes himself away in the flesh. The old son-lover was 
CEdipus. The name of the new one is legion. And if a son- 
lover take a wife, then is she not his wife, she is only his bed. 
And his life will be torn in twain, and his wife in her despair 
shall hope for sons, that she may have her lover in her hour. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Gargncm* Jm*, 1913. 
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Post card* No address and only 1913 decipherable on stamp* 
(Bogiiaco), 

To A* D* McLeod. /an* — Feb*^ 1913. 

Thanks again for the books* It so happens Katherine 
Mansfield sent me Rhythm at the same time. You'll see some of 
my work in next month's^ I believe* The poems are due the 
first week in March* You know what procrastinators publishers 
are. I am doing proofs of Sons and Lovers — it is quite a great 
novel, but I hope it won't bring the ceiling down on my head* 
Now again I am not sure when I shall come back* England 
looks cold and inhospitable towards me. I might be here 
another year — in Italy, not here* You should come* The 
theatre has gone, alas. Send me now and again a newspaper, 
wUl you? This is a good view of the Lake viU^es — all like this, 
those high up* Love* 

D* H* L* 


Villa Igia, 

Villa di GargnanOf 

Logo di Garda {Brescia)* 

To Edward Garnett. i Febbraio, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

The three plays — Fight for Barbara^ Married MaUt and 
Merry Go Round — came this morning. Thanks for them* 
Frieda is reading them, and will put me through the mill 
because of them in a little while. 

I believe that, just as an audience was found in Russia for 
Tchekhov, so an audience might be found in England for some 
of my stuff, if there were a man to whip 'em in* It's the 
producer that is lacking, not the audience* I am sure we are 
sick of the rather bony, bloodless drama we get nowadays — is 
time for a reaction against Shaw and Galsworthy and Barker 
and Irishy (except Synge) people — ^the rule and measure 
mathematical folk* But you are of them and your sympathies 
are with your own generation, not with mine* I think it is 
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inevitable. You are about the only man who is willing to let a 
new generation come in. It will seem a bit rough to me^ when I 
am 45, and must see myself and my tradition supplanted. I 
shall bear it very badly. Damn my impudence, but don't 
dislike me. But I don't want to write like Galsworthy nor 
Ibsen, nor Strindberg, nor any of them, not even if I could. 
We have to hate our immediate predecessors, to get free from 
their authority. 

But Lord, I can't be sententious and keep my dignity. 

I don't want neither a foreword nor a descriptive notice 
publishing to Sons and Lovers. I wanted to mite a Foreword, 
not to have one printed. You can easily understand. I am 
fearfully satisfied with myself as it is, and I should die of shame 
if that Foreword were printed. 

You are very comforting about my monetary prospects. But 
coming of hand-to-mouth poor folk, I never believe in any 
money that is not in my pocket. Still, I hope one day to be 
quite, quite rich, and then I shall establish a Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy system, where everything goes so well. That is my dream. 

About the book of poems: I want to see it — but I'll enclose a 
list of addresses. It seems awful cheek of me, but you told me I 
might. 

There are more short stories somewhere — ^four, for instance, 
that the English Review has published, and still more in MS* I 
must think them up. Are you cross with me for telling Kath- 
erine Mansfield she could have a story for Rhythm, for nothing? 
I wanted to do it. But if you disapprove, then I won't promise 
any more. You will have heard from her, perhaps. I thought, 
if the Forum were not up to scratch — ^as I don't suppose they 
will be — she could have their story The Soiled Rose and publish 
simultaneously. If not — she might have another — ^just as you 
think best — but I should want to revise it, in that case. 

About coming to England — ^Frieda is determined to come at 
Easter, but we have as yet heard nothing, neither of the 
divorce, nor of the children, whether she is to have them or not. 
We shall come to the Ceame. It is the only place in England 
open to the pair of us* Perhaps you will have us for a week or 
two, till we can find another place. Don't you think I could get 
same imblisher's reading, or reviewing, to do, when I am in 
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England? I should feel then that I earned something. The 
money one gets from novels feels like the manna which falls 
from the skies. And I'll bet, every morning the Israelites 
looked out of their tent doors and held their breath, for fear 
nothing had fallen. I think Frieda and I might get a cott^e 
somewhere. If I had work in London, it would have to be near 
London. Otherwise, we might take some little furnished 
cottage at the seaside for six months. One can get those places 
fairly easily, I think. I think the divorce is going. Then later 
we can marry, perhaps next winter we can come back to Italy. 
It all depends how the money goes. At any rate, if Duckworth 
gives me £ioo for Sons and Lovers, I shah have enough to carry 
me through till September or October. But I don't want him to 
be creditor to me. I don't want to owe him money. I could get 
some teaching work if nothing were forthcoming. Will the 
Trespasser bring any more than the £50 I have had, or not? I 
have got enough money, I think, to bring me to England at 
Easter — ^with a little care. Then I must ask Duckworth for 
some. 

I have done 100 pages of a novel. I think you will hate it, 
but I think, when it is re-written, it might find a good public 
amongst the Mcredithy public. It is quite different in manner 
from my other stuff — ^far less visualised. It is what I can write 
just now, and write with pleasure, so write it I must, however 
you may grinnble. And it is good, too. I think, do you know, 
I have inside me a sort of answer to the want of to-dayt to the 
real, deep want of the English people, not to just what they 
fancy they want. And gradually, I shall get my hold on them. 
And this novel is perhaps not such good art, but it is what 
they want, need, more or less. But I needn't talk about it, 
when only 106 pages are written. 

They call the last three days in January the days of La 
Merla — the Blackbird — ^and they are supposed to be the worst 
three days in the year. They have been. Their Merla sang a 
true tune this time. But it is sunny again to-day* 

I should think you find me a bit of a burden on your hands. 
It seems queer, that you do it and get no profit. I ^ould think 
yc^'ve forgotten the Yorkshire proverb, *^An* if tha does owt 
for nowt, do it for thysen." 
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Tell Bunny we will write to him. I know he gets all news 
of us from you — ^and there is not much to tell. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Igiaf 

Villa di Gargnano^ 

Lago di Garda (Brescia). 

To David Garnett. i8 Feb., 1913. 

My DEAR Btjnny, — 

It's a beastly shame we don't write to you. But you read 
your father's letters from us, don't you? And I'm sure they're 
enough, you won't want any more. 

I am glad not to be coming to England just yet. It is funny 
how I dread my native land. But here it is so free. The 
tightness of England is horrid. 

The spring is here — ^violets and primroses in profusion, and 
beautiful tufts of heather. F. and I went to Campione on 
Sunday — ^about 10 miles up the lake. 

It's a queer place — ^just a flat strip of land at the foot of 
great cliffs, and mere cotton mills, and workmen's dwellings — 
all perfectly isolated, on a little ledge that the lake washes. 
Well, having got into Campione, we couldn't get out. I wanted 
to find a road, but Frieda rushed to the first man, and asked 
him. He turned out to be fearfully drunk, and said he would 
guide us over the gallery. We went a little way — ^the gallery 
is quite a fantastic path that climbs the gorge, under a great 
spurt of water. Well, I wanted to send him back, because we 
could go by ourselves, and being so drunk, he was winking at 
Frieda over my shoulder. She was terrified. He wouldn't 
think of returning. I had an altercation with him, and he 
threatened to throw me into the stream — eUl this on the steps 
of the gallery, like flies on the side of a wall. We retreated — ^he 
was furious* And the dialect they speak is quite unintelligible 
to me. At last I got some youths to hang on to him whilst we 
mounted the gallery. There were ropes of ice where the stream 
leaps over the path. Then one must go through tunnels, on 
boards laid over the stream, the water running just below one's 
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feet, the rock about neck-high, and beastly dark. It took tts 
an hour and a half, liard going, to climb out of Campione. 
Then we were among the snow, fearfully wild. And these 
deserted Italian villages stand so like rubble of rocks between 
the hiUs. The old maize stalks shook in an icy wind above a 
snow field that gleamed like silver. It is pretty. 

In Gardola di Tignale — ^the next village — the brass band was 
playing for a major returned from Tripoli, and he was standing 
in his doorway while the band brayed in his honour on his 
doorstep. The landlord of the inn w^as an awfully jolly old 
sport. The inns arc the living-room of the family — dogs, 
babies, boiling pots, villains, and great open chimneys in which 
one sits. The hearth is raised about 3 ft., so one sits in a high, 
high chair — z chair on stilts — ^with one^s feet near the ashes, 
and drinks moscato — Asti sptanante I think it*s called— or 
muscadine — lovely white fizzy wine — ^at a lira per litro — quite 
a lot for fivepence, 3 or 4 tumblerfuls. 

If we are here, could you come for the Easter vacation? 
Fancy, I might be alone. You could come 3rd quite cheaply, 
I should think. You would adore this country. How goes 
work? Have you seen Harold lately? I must write him. But 
I expected to hear again from him. 

How's your heart? Still fluttering round a microscope? 

Send me a book to read, will you? — a, 4id. that doesn't 
matter. 

It is Easter in a month — good Lord! and so from hour to 
hour we ripe and ripe. Write and say something nice to us. 
''What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug — etc." 

The theatre has gone, much to my sorrow. But good-bye — 
viele herzliche Grussen* 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Villa IgeOf Villa di Gargnanot 

Lago di Garda {Brescia)* 

To Ernest CoHings. 34 Feb*, 1913. 

Dear Collings, — 

It is quite a long time since I got your letter and the drawings. 
I do like them immensely. I think my favourite is "the beauty 
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of the summer morning/' That I think is quite lovely^ with 
its sense of sunshine and atmosphere, I think after all you care 
more for landscape than for figure, and are much more of a 
poet than a dramatist. I do think you ought to have come here 
this spring: it is a perfect place for you, would rejoice you: 
the cypresses, the olives, the great high rocks and gorgeous 
contours. And who has ever done the lovely glimmer of olive 
trees in black and white — ^or in colours? You would adore them. 
And then the lake is blue like nothing else. We may be here 
still another couple of months—though I am not sure. But if 
we are, couldn't you squeeze a fortnight here? You should — it 
would mean a lot to you. We are poor as mice, but have heaps 
of room, and arc glad of a visitor. Carpe diem* 1 am not sure 
that 1 can get used to your straight trunks of pillars — ^like the 
one where the bicycle is just disappearuig. Somehow or other, 
when your big figure comes in — the idol or the satyr or the 
sphinx — ^you seem to lose your magic, joyful effect. It is as if, 
in your figures, you become didactic, while in the landscape 
you are lyrical. There's never the same free grace and joy 
about your figures, as about your trees. You bother too much 
about them — ^are too laborious and effortful with them— you 
think them too important. Do tell me if I'm wrong. I think 
that satyr in the bicycle picture is bossy and stupid. He 
tires to boss the atmosphere, instead of revealing it in a big 
glint. 

How do you work? Do you start with the idea of the satyr 
and the bicycle, and moonshine, and develop the rest? But 
your satyr ought to come out of your moon — ^your bit of a 
bicycle does. 

In the picture that looks like March, where the man is 
offering fruits, there is rather a delicious feeling of weather, 
but ^ain the same uneasiness remains, as if you hadn't hit the 
thing dead certain, not left the picture with the finality one 
wants. I know how hard it is. One needs something to make 
one's mood deep and sincere. There are so many little frets 
that prevent our coming at the real naked essence of our vision. 
It sounds boshy, doesn't it? I often think one ought to be able 
to pray, before one works — ^and then leave it to the Lord. Isn't 
khwd, hard work to a>mc to real grips with one's imagination 
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— throw ever3rthmg overboard. I aiwa3^ feci as if I stood naked 
for the fire of Almighty God to go through me — and it's rather 
an awful feeling. One has to be so terribly religious, to be an 
artist. I often think of my dear Saint Lawrence on his gridiron, 
when he s^d, **Tum me over, brothers, I am done enough on 
this side.” 

I like 'Vide open spaces" — and the Pavlova cover is a treat. 
Now there I feel you've hit it jolly well. It made me want to 
design a cover for my next book of poems. By the way, I asked 
the publishers to send you a copy of my Love Poems and 
Others* Have they done so? If not, I'll send you one from 
here. 

My next book of poems will be a book of Elegies. Sounds 
bad, doesn't it? If ever I bring it out, will you help me to 
design a cover? 

You should find some of my stuff in March Rhythm* It's 
a daft paper, but the folk seem rather nice* 

I am correcting proofs of my novel. Sons and Levers* It is 
by far the best thing I've done. It will be out in about a 
month. 

I am fearfully keen to know what folk will say about my 
poems. Tell me your opinion when you can* Send me always 
any drawings you don't want to keep. It is ripping to feel one 
develops in one's work, don't you think? 

Edward Garnett has just written and says the poems were 
sent off. 

Yours, 

X >* H. Lawrence. 


Garpiano* 

To Edward Garnett. T uesday, 26.2.13. 

Dear Garnett,^ — 

Thanks again for your letter. Did you not get mine in 
answer to yours of the nth? I posted it to Hampstead* 
The 6 books of poetry came — ^joUy good of the publisher to 
send them. I think it looks awfully nice, and 1 am in love with 
it — ^wonder if it'll do anything. 
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The last proofs of Sons and Lovers came to-day, I admire 
my own work a good deal. You did well in the cutting — thanks 
again. Shall you put in the dedication, *^To my friend, Edward 
Garnett'*-— or just “To Edward Garnett," or what? 

You are awfully good about the Cearne. But I don't want 
us to bother you if we can help it. Nothing is certain — except 
the torment of the present. I shall let you know as soon as 
there is anything. 

I am so anxious to know how the poems will be received. 
You'll send me some cuttings. I wonder when I shall see you. 

A rivederla, 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Villa IgeOf 

Villa di GargnanOf 

Lago di Garda (Brescia)* 

To Edward Garnett* 3 March, 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

Frieda thanks you for the address of your brother, and she 
will write to him. I liked the American reviews — ^those that 
weren't screamingly funny I understood quite well* It is true, 
I liked the look of the poetry book immensely-— so did the 
people to whom it was sent. I think it is a good collection. 
Those who won't be pleased by one thing should find another 
they like* Whereas de la Mare in his choice only wanted to 
please the exquisite folk. 

I'm glad you got the Forum cheque. Send me two five- 
pound notes. I can't do anything with a cheque* I am coming 
to the end of my cash. Soon I shall have to ask Duckworth 
for something. I finished and returned all the proofs of Sons 
and Lovers* I suppose they came all right* It is rather a good 
novel — ^but if anything a bit difficult to grip as a whole, at first. 
Yet it is a unified whole, and I hate the dodge of putting a 
thick black line round the figures to throw out the composition* 
Which shows I'm a bit uneasy about it* Tm very keen to know 
what the folk will say about the poems. 

We met Mrs* A. in Salo. The wire came too late for us to 
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get to Desensiano* She is still just a bit tired, but we shall get 
along like three bricks* When folks have all had a good few 
knocks under the jaw, they hang together better. 

Tve got a perfectly barren head, so don*t mind my letter. 
There's one thing, Mrs. A. can do my share of the housework, 
thank the Lord. I feel Tve cooked cart-loads of foods and 
scrubbed acres of dirty boards. Now Tra fed. 

I should think Masefield's masterpieces v/ill do for a sort of 
heavy hors d' oeuvres — pickled herring, though not so good — to 
introduce my elegant dishes. He's a horrible sentimentalist — 
the cheap Byron of the day — his stuff is Lara 1913. 

Mrs. Anthony is just prodding the cauliflower with a 
fountain pen, to see if it's done. It explains the whole situation. 

Do you know anything of Harold? We are quite anxious 
about him. You Garnetts are like the spoons in a hell-broth 
of tragedy — ^you stir and stir. 

Frieda sends love, along o' me. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Igia, 

Villa di GargnanOf 

Lago di Garda (Brescia), 

To Edward Garnett. ii March, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I am anxious down to my vitals about the poems, I thought 
my friends in the field — de la Mare and so on — ^would review 
them decently for me. God help us. Tve got the pip horribly 
at present. I don't mind if Duckworth crosses out a hundred 
shady pages in Sons and Lovers* It's got to sell. I've got to Hve. 

Tm a damned curse unto myself. I've written rather more 
than half of a most fascinating (to me) novel. But nobody will 
ever dare to publish it. I feel I could knock my head against 
the wall. Yet I love and adore this new book. It's all crude as 
yet, like one of Tony's clumsy prehistorical beasts — ^most 
cumbersome and floundering — ^but I think it's great — so new, 
so really a stratum deeper than I think anybody has ever gone, 
in a novel. But there, you see, it's my latest. It is all analytical 
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— quite unlike Sons and Lovers, not a bit visualised. But nobody 
will publish it. I wish I had never been born. But going 
to stick at it, get it done, and then write another, shorter, abso- 
lutely impeccable — ^as far as morals go — ^novel. It is an oath 
I have vowed — ^if I have to grind my teeth to stumps, FU do 
it— or else what am I going to live on, and keep Frieda on 
withal? Don*t you mind about this tirade. 

I think we shall give this place up at the end of this month. 
Frieda wants to come to England. We might have Mrs. 
Anthony*s rooms, down in Ashdown Forest, mightn't we — ^at 
least for a time? Then she would have our rent — ^at least, some 
of it — and be richer. 

She is up at San Gauden^io, perched on the brim of the 
mountain over the lake, in a farmstead of olives and vines, a 
situation beautiful as a dream. We are going up there this 
afternoon. I don't think 30 lire a month much for her room, 
do you? It's only 24/- a calendar month — ^and the folk are 
nice. 

I have also got some friends who have a small grammar 
school in the Isle of Man, at Ramsey* I'm sure I could get a 
bit of teaching there, and I think Ramsey wouldn't be a bad 
place to live in, for the summer. 

We have written to your brother Robert Garnett. 

Thank Bunny for his letters. He sounds a bit unhooked— 
manhood comes hard to him, evidently. He's like me, I suppose. 
I had a devil of a time getting a bit weaned from my mother, 
at the age of aa. She suffered, and I suffered, and it seemed all 
for nothing, just waste cruelty. It's funny. I suppose it is the 
final breaking away to independence. 

Forgive me if I am impertinent. 

Ask Duckworth to send me £50, will you? That must take 
me on five months or so, and then if there's any more due, I 
can draw, and if there isn't, I must wait. 

I had rather not come to England this summer. But it is 
a case of Frieda's children. We wouldn't trouble you at the 
Ceame for very long — at the most not more than a fortnight. 
Do^ it seem an imposition? We can do all our own work, get 
in food and cook. And we shouldn't come before about the 
midsifc of April. 



It's very sunny and pretty. Frieda has gone boating on the 
:ake with some Germans. I didn't want to go — ^have had a 
iamned cold. 

I wish somebody would give my poems a lift. 

A rivederlat 

D. H. Lawrence* 

I enclose Bunny an orchid. I find lovely flowers for him/ 
md lose them again. 

The novel is not about Frieda and me# nor about a Baroness 
tieither. 


Villa Igea, 

Villa di GargnanOf 

Lago di Garda (Brescia). 

To Ernest Ceilings. Saturday^ March, 1913. 

My dear ColungS/ — 

Thanks very much for yotir letter and crits* It is awfully 
interesting to hear what various people say — ^and on the whole/ 
I agree with you. The book is not going to be received well/ 
Tm sorry to say. 

But I want you to do something for me. Garnett must be 
mad. In an offhand sort of fashion he demands that I shall 
design a thing for the wrapper of my new novel/ Sons and 
Lovers* It seems preposterous. He asks for something sug- 
gesting the collieries — ^headstocks. Fancy doing collieries here 
in Italy/ with no coal within miles and mileS/ and not an 
industry worth the mention/ and no pictures — oh/ Lord, it's 
frightful. One-third or so of the cover is to be picture, the rest 
i brief notice on the novel. It's a damned nuisance* Would 
it be a great bore to you just to give it a bit of a try? Is it impu- 
dence to ask it? Because, of cotuse, they don't want to pay me 
for designing a cover, or a bit of a cover. And I am pennilessly 
poor, always. But we might arrange something that way. At 
any rate, I'll send you the first batch of proofs. If it is too much 
fag for you, just send the things back and say You might 

get an idea firom the proofs — ^the text, I mean. Oh, God, I 
wish I was a navvy or a policeman. 
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I enclose a draft of the si2;e of the cover and spacing* The^? 
want the thing awfully soon too* If you do it, you might post 
it to Edward Garnett, at Duckworth and Co*, 3, Henrietta 
St., W.C* 

I am in a mess and a misery all round just now* I believe 
I am moving to Rome in about ten days — isn't ^^Avernus' 
Hole" somewhere down there — ^the mouth of hell? I ought to 
draw a bit nearer to it* 

I'll help you when I can, I will really* 

D* H* Lawrence. 


San GaudenziOt Gargnano. 

To David Garnett* 5 Aprils 191 3* 

Dear Bunny, — 

We were all highly interested in your last letter. You are a 
varied and boldly coloured person. It is a little form, a little 
strength of line that is perhaps lacking. You seem a bit 
sporadic, and one looks for the ^^core of ardour." If I were 
you. I'd be a plain dull person for a bit. 

You'll wonder at my last brief note. It was like the horn 
of Tristan sounding across the sea — I mean of Isolde* Frieda 
after all feels she must be near the children — ^within an hour's 
train journey of them* So, instead of going to Florence — the 
luggage was already addressed — ^we are coming to England* 
But first Frieda must see her sister in Verona. Else is in Rome 
now. We meet her, I think, next Friday: that is, I believe, the 
I ith. So we should be in England about the 1 3th. I must let you 
know. We shall be very thankful to stay at the Ceame for a bit. 

At present we are living at San Gaudensjio with Mrs. Anthony. 
It is a lovely place. There is a garden over a mile round, with 
vines and olives. It falls to the cliff edge above the lake. I sit 
and write in a deserted lemon-garden which gathers the sun 
and keeps it. The mountains are covered with snow opposite. 
Then the CapeHi — ^the people — ^are fearfully nice. The place 
is almost like an inn — ^illegal, there is no licence, so that people 
are always coming — ^handsome youi^ men who are conscripts 
and just about to flee to America, and so on. One need never 
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be alone* And the folk are nice — warm and generous. I reckon 
Mrs. A. is jolly lucky, if you ask me anything, to be in such a 
lovely spot with such decent folk. We play games at evening* 
Last Sunday there was a band — 'cello, mandoline, and two 
weird guitars — playing all evening while we danced* Nay, even 
there was a wild and handsome one-legged man with a deltoid 
like a boss of brass, who danced Frieda, and then Tony, like 
a wooden-legged angel. What can woman want more? We are 
out nearly all day — ^up at the charcoal-burners' hut on the 
mountains, or away at the great scree. It is quite wonderful 
and unspoiled everywhere. There are little grape-hyacinths 
standing about, and peach blossom is pink among the grey 
olives, and cherry blossom shakes in the wind. Oh, my sirs, 
what more do you want? 

I register what you say about my '^pottery," and am glad 
to succeed the Salvation Army on the throne of your heart. 
No, I don't think I'm the greatest poet that ever lived — I'm 
not very conceited. I should not like to say I thought myself 
as great a poet as Lord Tennyson — perhaps when I've finished, 
I shall, perhaps I shan't. But let me finish first. You are only 
twenty yet — I'm only 27. 

I wonder where your father is* I hear he is beginning a new 
book. I drink to its success, though the wine is miserable stuff. 
I did 200 pages of a novel — a novel I love — then I put it aside 
to do a pot-boiler — it was too improper. The pot-boiler is at 
page no, and has developed into an earnest and painful work — 
God help it and me. 

I'm so sick of the last lot of proofs of Som and Lovers, that 
I have scarcely patience to correct them. By the way, a friend 
of mine, an awfully nice fellow — ^Ernest H* R. CoUings, 24, 
Gorst Rd., Wandsworth Common — did a drawing for the 
cover of Sons and Lovers, Your Dad asked me to do it — ^but 
CoUings is a professional, and has done some good stuff. He 
sent the thing into Duckworth's, but has had no acknowledg- 
ment. Do ask your father to be nice to him about it — ^he's 
young and struggling and his stuff is good, if it's not marvel- 
lous. But he's an awfully lovable chap — ^generous. He's older 
than me — God bless me for my patronising, 

I am thinking we may stay at Forest Row for a bit, then get 
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some little crib. I wish I was a lily of the field. I*m sure I 
don't want to sow and spin. 

I don't want to bother your father while he is away. When 
do you go back to college? I suppose we shall be here four or 
five days longer. With my love and Frieda's. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


P.S. BY F. 

I am looking forward to seeing you. I want to read your 
book; don't be hopeless, and don't forget that one is never as 
hopeless as at 21! Love F. 


P.S. BY D. H. L. 

I want to see that book. I'll help you with it if you like. 
l^Irs. Anthony says it's a mean dodge, your trying to extract 
an unearned letter from a lonely and forlorn lady, who watches 
the post like Isolde the ships oversea — ^longing to hear from 
her ... 


(Pen drawing of a rabbit.) 


Hotd Evropa e Aqmla Herat 
Verona* 

To Edward Garnett. 14 April, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

It is years since I heard from you. We are on the move at 
last — ^b^n here a couple of days. After all, we are coming to 
England, but not direct. We are going to-night to Mtinchen 
and shall be there about a week. You might write to me at the 
*^Haus Vogelnest," Wolfratshausen, bei Miinchen, and teH me 
how you are. Will you have us at the Ceame in about a week's 
time? Do you know of any little cottage anywhere, that we 
could rent? — somewhere by the sea, if we can. Mrs. Anthony 
says that your brother Arthur Garnett knows those things. We 
want soon to settle down again. We could furnish a little place 
for ourselves, if we knew of one. 
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I seat off ail those proofs of Sons and Lovers* Did you get 
the dmwiag that CoUings did? I haven't seen it, but FU bet 
it's nice* Do thank him, will you? — ^Ernest H* R* CoUings, 
24# Gorst Rd*, Wandsworth Common. 

I shall be so glad to see you, and feel myself in your hands 
for a day or two* 

I may be in Heidelberg on Thursday — ^but letters to 
Wolfratshausen will always find me* I want to hear from you* 
If s so long since I did. 

Frieda joins me in love — ^and to Bunny. 

D* H. Lawrence. 


To Edward Garnett. 


Villa Jaffe, 

iTSchenhamenf 

(Post) Ebenhausenf bei Mmchen* 
Friday 1 17.4. 15. 


Dear Garnett, — 

I am sorry the poems only sold loo* —Frieda is very cross* 
Don't you think Duckworth's printers or somebody are very 
slow? If one wants things to go like hot cakes, the cakes should 
be hot, surely* But the poems hung fire for months — Sons 
and Lovers does likewise. The interest — ^what of it there may 
be — goes lukewarm* It's no good — ^if Hamlet and CSdipm 
were published now, they wouldn't sell more than 100 copies, 
unless they were pushed: I know that Duckworth wiU have to 
wait till my name is made, for his money. I can understand he 
is a bit diffident about putting me forward. But he needn't 
be afraid, I know I can write bigger stuff than any man in 
England* And I have to write what I can write. And I write 
for men like David and Harold — they will read me, soon. My 
stuff is what they want; when they know what they want* 
You wait* 

Bliss Carmen was very nice* I have half a mind to write to 
him. Shall I? 

We — or rather Frieda — ^had a letter from Harold this 
morning* 
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I am only doing reviews for the Blue Monthly, or whatever 
it is* 

Shall I send some poems, and a story, for the Forum? 

I have written i8o pages of my newest novel. The Sisters. 
It is a queer novel, which seems to have come by itself* I will 
send it you* You may dislike it — ^it hasn^t got hard outlines — 
and of course it's only first draft — but it is pretty neat, for me, 
in composition. Then I’ve got 200 pages of a novel which I’m 
saving — which is very lumbering — ^which I’ll call, provisionally, 
The Insurrection of Miss Houghton. That I shan’t send you 
yet, but it is, to me, fearfully exciting* It lies next my heart, 
for the present. But I am finishing The Sisters. It will only 
have 300 pages* It was meant to be for the jeunes filles, but 
already it has fallen from grace. I can only write what I feel 
pretty strongly about: and that, at present, is the relation 
between men and women* After all, it is the problem of to-day, 
the establishment of a new relation, or the readjustment of the 
old one, between men and women* In a month The Sisters 
will be finished (D*V*)* 

It is queer, but nobody seems to want, or to love, tm people 
together* Heaps of folk love me alone — if I were alone — ^and 
of course all the world adores Frieda — ^when I’m not there* 
But together we seem to be a pest* I suppose married (sic) 
people oi^ht to be sufficient to themselves* It’s poverty which 
is so out of place* 

I want to go back to Italy* I have suffered from the tightness, 
the domesticity of Germany* It is our domesticity which leads 
to our conformity, which chokes us* The very agricultural 
landscape here, and the distinct paths, stifles me* The very 
oxen are dull and featureless, and the folk seem like tables of 
figures. I have lorded for Italy again, I can tell you. 

I think these letters of ours are typical. Frieda sprawls so 
large I must squeeze myself small* I am very contractible* But 
^en’t you writing a book about Dostoievsky? Those things 
crack my brains* How does it go? You are a pessimist really* 
We have not mentioned Mrs* G. to anybody, I believe* Tell 
David to write to me here* 


D* H. Lawrence. 



Villa Jaffe, Irschenhamen, 

{Post) Ebenhamen, 

hei Mmcken {hartcd). 

To A* D. McLeod. {Postal stamp, April 26th, 1913.) 

Dear Mac^ — 

Fin here instead of in England. It*s a jolly little wooden 
house — oh, don*t jump to conclusions, quite luxurious — 
standing in a comer of a fir-wood, in a hilly meadow all 
primulas and gentian and looking away at the snowy Alps. 
Ecco! F. and I are quite alone. The place is a little summer- 
house belonging to her brother-in-law, which he has lent us 
for a month or two. It is lonely. The deer feed sometimes in 
the corner among the flowers. But they fly with great bounds 
when I go out. And when I whistle to a hkrt among the grass, 
he dances round in wild bewilderment. 

I must thank you again for the books. Medea is still very 
good. But I thought her a bit stupid in the end. F. is mightily 
impressed by her still. I am wading through New Machiavellu 
It depresses me. I sometimes find it too long. But it is awfully 
interesting. I like Wells, he is so warm, such a passionate 
declaimer or reasoner or whatever you like. But, ughi — he 
hurts me. He always seems to be looking at life as a cold and 
hungry little boy in the street stares at a shop where there is 
hot pork. I do like him and esteem him, and wish I knew half 
as much about things. I think the Gadfly man has a **com- 
plex*^ — some sexual twist — that he likes physical hurt as he 
does. Those old inquisitors and sadists and Caiigulas of course 
had perverted sex — ^which was why they ^^savoured'* those 
nasty hurts. The Bergson book was very dull. Bergson bores 
me. He feels a bit thin. 

I don't know when they'll get Sons and Lovers out. Duck- 
worth's are a damned dilatory lot. Curse them, they'll put 
forth in their Spring-— it won't be long, I suppose. I will 
give you a copy* I am doing a novel which I have never 
grasped. Damn its eyes, there I am at page 145, and I've no 
notion what it's about. I hate it. F* says it is good. But it's 
like a novel in a foreign language I don't know very well— I 
can only just make out what it is about. 
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I don't know when I shall be in England* But my youngest 
sister-— my only unmarried sister — marries in August, so I shall 
have to appear about that time* Write to me and teH me lots 
of news* One can buy such pretty pictures in Munich* Do 
you want anything particular? Perhaps I shall soon be able 
to furnish a cottage in England, Then you could come and stay 
with us* Would you like it? I should* 

It broke my heart to leave Italy* I still cannot, cannot 
believe this landscape is real* I expect it to lift and dear away, 
and reveal my bright Garda again. Lord, but I am a con- 
servative person. I make such deep roots wherever I go* Soon 
I must settle down. I can't bear to tear myself about* And it 
is so queer to greet the peasants in German* **Gruss Gott," 
they say* In Austria they say "^Servus." In Italy **riverisco/' 
But it hurts me not to say the Italian. One must love Italy, if 
one has lived there* It is so non-moral* It leaves the soul so 
free. Over these countries, Germany and England, like the 
grey skies, lies the gloom of the dark moral judgment and 
condemnation and reservation of the people* Italy does not 
judge. I shall want to go back there* 

Pray to your gods for me that Sons and Lovers shall succeed. 
People should begin to take me seriously now* And I do so 
break my heart over England when I read the New Machiavellu 
And I am so sure that only through a readjustment between 
men and women, and a making free and healthy of this sex, 
will she get out of her present atrophy. Oh, Lord, and if I 
don't *%ubdue my art to a metaphysic," as somebody very 
beautifully said of Hardy, I do write because I want folk — 
English folk — ^to alter, and have more sense* 

Give my love to everybody* I could send you such heaps of 
German books if you could read that floundering language, 
which is alien to my psychology and my very tissue* I should 
never be able to use German, if I liv^ here for ever* — ^But 
everything is translated into German* Niet^che said the 
Germans are the great receptive, female nation* 

I must dose — cm/ wiedersehen* 

Yours, 

D* H, Lawrence, 
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To H, C* 


1913* 


, . , Your letter followed me here* Tve left Italy — at least during 
the hot montiis* If I can, I shall go back in September — ^if 
Tve got any money. 

Perhaps you are a little bit mistaken about the Soiled Rose* 
I wrote it while I was still in Croydon — ^still in bed after the 
last illness* Don't you think it a bit affected? It is a bit stiff, 
like sick man's work. So that the philosophy which is in the 
Soiled Rose didn't hold good for me long after the writing of 
the story. 

I am here in a little house made of wood, standing in a corner 
of a hiUy meadow against a big pinewood, and looking over at 
the Alps* Sometimes a deer steps out into the wheat, some- 
times a hare lobs among the grass. In the bedroom one can 
hear the squirrels chattering. We stay here only a little longer. 
I may come to England for a short time. I don't want to. I 
want to go back to Italy. I don't want to live in England any more. 

Sons and Lovers comes out just now. I remember youi 
telling me, at the beginning, it would be great. I think it is so* 
I wonder if you will agree. 

I seem to have had several lives, when I think back. This is 
all so different from anything I have known before. And now 
I feel a different person. It is all queerer than novels. It is 
enough to make one take life carelessly, it behaves so topsy- 
turvily* Life unsaddles one so often. But now I don't think 
it can, not much, any more , . ♦ 


Irschenkamen, 

(Post) Ebenhaasent Oberbayern* 
To A, D. McLeod. Wednesday* 

Dear Mac, — 

Thanks for the books. What a measly thing Shaw's Lfew 
Statesmanmes* God help him! And it is amazing how narrowly 
Phiilpotts shaves it, and just misses, always. 

I sent you a rather miserable card of Wolfratshatisen — thought 
it might interest you get^raphically. It looked rather nice on 
a white mount. Sons and Lovers comes out on the a9th. I've 
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had just one copy — it looks mce» If they don't fall on me for 
morals, it should go* It is my best work, by far* 

I have nearly done another remarkable work, called The 
Sisters* Oh, it is a wonder — ^but it wants dressing down a bit. 

I am still sighing for Italy. Bavaria is too humid, too green 
and lush, and mountains never move — ^they are always there. 
They go all different tones and colours — ^but still, they are 
always there. 

We are perhaps coming to England end of June — but not 
to stop. I hope to go back to Italy. Of course a lot depends 
on Sons and Lovers selling. You talk about the lines falling to 
me in pleasant places — I reckon a good many of 'em fall in 
stripes on my back. ^"Resigned, I kissed the rod?" Never. 

What did you do at Whitsuntide? I live in a green meadow 
by the budding pines, and look at these damned mountains, 
and write bloody rot. Oh, GawdI Oh, Gawd! 

There's a grand procession to-day — the folk in Bavaria are 
the most fervent Roman Catholics on God's earth — ^and now 
it's come on in sheets of thtmder-rain. It always does. Damned 
climate, this. I shall send you some of Arthur Ransome's 
Essays; ought to be entitled **Je sais tout** Aren't you well? 
For the Lord's sake don't get ill, or I shall feel as if I heard 
the props of the earth cracking. I'll have a copy of Sons and 
Lovers sent you. Remember me to A. Where is he going for 
his summer holiday? And you? But I hope to see you before then. 

Auf wiederseken, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Irschenhausen, 

(Post) Ehenhausen, bei Mmcken, 

To Ernest Collings. 13 May, 1913. 

Dear Collings, — 

After straying about all over the shop, and being fearfully 
unsettled, I am fixed here for a bit. It is a perfect little wooden 
house-~d la mode — standing in a corner of a fir wood looking 
over at the long line of the Alps* It is very pretty, I assure you. 
But after Italy I can't bear Germany — even Bavaria— so tidy, 
so arrataged, 



I heard from Garnett the other day, that Duckworth sent 
back your drawing to you, thinking that the idea of a colliery 
was unsuitable. I don't know how to apologise to you suffi- 
ciently. I am so sorry, you don't know. Garnett asked me for 
a colliery design. And, damn it all, when you had been so 
good. I don't know now what Duckworth is putting on the 
cover of the book and I don't care. He half wants to boom the 
thing, and he is half afraid — ^and there you are, neither hot 
nor cold. What is one to do? But don't let it make you offended 
with me, will you? Curse the publishers. I wonder if you liked 
the novel. Will you tell me? It comes out in a fortnight. 

Spring is so late here, the apple blossom is only just coming 
into flower, and a month ago the weather was icy cold. I want 
to go back to Italy. I feel restless and without a root. But soon 
I must come to England. And then, if Sons and Lovers does 
not go, I shan't have enough money to return to the south. 
It's touch and go with me now. The poems have done pretty 
miserably — sold loo. The reviewers, some of them my friends, 
were so faint. They are afraid to write well of me, for fear of 
the folk coming down on them for immorality. And some of 
the reviews have been so God-forsakenly stupid, it is enough 
to break the heart of a granite boulder. 

But it is a pretty world — ^shadows of big clouds coming 
slowly here across the Isar and up the valley, a shepherd dog 
scampering round a flock of sheep near the wood, and among 
the rising corn, great oblong stretches where it is all yellow 
with dandelions. Then in the sky the hagy mountains, their 
dim snow looking between the clouds. 

By the way, how did you like Switzerland? How was your 
holiday? Did it make you happy, and is your work going well? 
Are you giving any drawings to that scoundrel the Blm 
Review? ^'Scoundrel" is half affectionate, of course. 

I am going it strong enough with a new novel, that is two- 
thkds done. You must say nice things about Sons and Loverst 
because my spring, like the year's, is very backward and frosty. 

Do you know Munich? For some things I love it, and for 
some things I hate it. I hate it for its puffiness — ^puffed under 
the eyes with beer and bohemianism. Then I love it for its 
indifference. But it should be debonair in its bohemianism, 
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and it isn't — ^it is rather unwholesome, and seems conscious of 
its dirty linen* I hate Munich art. But yet it is free of that 
beastly, tight, Sunday feeling which is so blighting in England, 
I like Italy, which takes no thought for the morrow, neither 
fear nor pride. The English are **good" because they are 
afraid, and the Municheners are ^‘wicked" because they are 
afraid, and the Italians forget to be afraid, so they are neither 
good nor wicked, but just natural. Viva V Italia! 

Well, you'll be sick of my jaw* I shall be glad to know you 
are all right* 

Yours, 

D, H, Lawrence* 


Irschenhansejif 

(Post) Ebenhausen, 

Oberbayern, 

To Edward Garnett* T msday, 11*6*13* 

Dear Garnett,^ — 

Thanks for your letter and the review and for sending the 
books off, and for the advice you give us* 

I got the first half of the Sisters returned. Did you receive 
the second half? You did not mention it* 

On this day week we are leaving here for England* Frieda 
will not wait any longer. And she cannot come alone, I shall 
not mind coming with her. We must do what we can. If you 
would let us have a room at the Cearne, for not more than 
two weeks> we should be very glad. Then we shall go to 
seaside, and have a room for a month or so^ then, if Sons and 
Lovers justifies it, we shall go straight to Italy, Unless one of 
us is really ill, we shall not fail to come, arriving next Wednes- 
day— what wiH it be, June i6th or thereabouts? I don't know 
the date, Frieda wants to see your brother Robert, and so on, 
I am doing as you say, letting her dboose her own way. But 
that includes my being there* And I want to help in what I can* 
It is trtie, the trouble about die chiid]:^ has knocked us both 
a bit loose at the Joints, But Frieda has stayed a day <m two 
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in Wolfratshatiscn alone. There is not any definite news from 
anybody, 

I am very amdotts about Sons and Lovers, A friend sent me 
a Standard review, but I thought it was done by you, perhaps. 
I have written the best short story I have ever done — about a 
German officer in the army and his orderly. Then there is 
another good autobiographical story, I think it is good: then 
there is another story in course of completion which interests 
me. I might send them away, mightn't I? It is not fair for you 
to be troubled with the business. So I shall give them to you, 
and you, perhaps, will suggest where they may go. 

You are going away — is it very far? — and for a holiday, or 
will you keep on working? You did not tell me your address. 

I have been reading the English Review, It makes me sad 
that it is so piffling now. 

If anjrthing happens so that Sons and Lovers should not go-— 
I was glad the libraries took it — ^then I shall get some work 
when I am in England — teaching, I suppose. 

I shall not change my mind about travelling next Tuesday. 
But we shall keep it quiet, that we are in England. We might, 
of course, come back here in about a month's time. Professor 
Jaffe wants us to do so. We shan't be able to see folks much 
in England. I do feel cut off from my past life — ^like reincar- 
nation. 

You will come and sec us when we are at the Ceame, won't 
you? I hope you will stand by me a bit; I haven't a man in the 
world, not a woman either, beside Frieda, who will. Not that 
anybody else has, I suppose, who goes his own way. But I 
haven't yet got used to being cut off from folks — ^inside; a bit 
childish. 

How does your life of Dostoievsky go? Why do you never 
say an3rthing about yourself? 

The world gets a queer fed of shut-in-ness, as if it stifled 
one, the horijson l^ing too near, the sky too low. 

If it is at all a nuisance to you, we can get a room in London. 
You must tell us. 

This time it is really, from both of us, ai# wiedersehm. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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The CearuBt 

Nr. EdenbridgBt 
Kent. 

To Edward Garnett. ai Jimet 1913* 

Dear Garnett, — 

We are here, you see, fearfully glad to be at the Ceartie 
witli Mrs. Garnett and David. It is beautiful down here — I 
should think only England can do it. We are looking for- 
ward to seeing you on Wednesday — ^meanwhile the time 
falls softly away — ^we spent the morning netting the rasp- 
berries. 

I liked the reviews of Sons and Lovers: also received cheque 
for £50 from Duckworth^s this morning. I hope the book will 
sell. I have just had a long letter of congratulation from 
W. L. George. 

I wrote the biography, and sent it oif, with what reviews of 
Sons and Lovers I had, to Mitchell Kennerley. There is a letter 
from another American man, which I shall enclose. 

Then E^ra Pound asked me for some stories because **h.e 
had got an American publisher under his wing.'" The tenant 
of Pound's wing-cover turns out to be the editor of the 
American Review — e. reincarnation of the Smart Set — ^and I 
think his name is Wright. Now I have written three good short 
stories just before we came to England — ^two about German 
soldier-life. I w^nt to know whether to send them to him or 
not. Then I had a letter from Austin Harrison asking for 
stories. I shall want your advice soon. I want to send some 
stories out. I want to get hold of those you have in MS. and 
revise them. There is the English Review, the Fortm, the 
American Review, perhaps the Century. I should be glad to 
have some stories in magazines. Do you see any reason why 
I shouldn't offer some poetry to the Forum^ 

Frieda wants to see your brother Robert Garnett on Monday, 
to talk things over with him* She has written to him* 

I love the Ceame and the warm people, but the English 
dimness in the air gives me the blues. 

We are trying to be good for David and his exam. — God 
knows how we are succeeding— -all right, I think. 
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By the way. Pound said his wing-chicken, the editor, wanted 
the stuff at once* 

Till Wednesday, then, 

Riverisco, 

D. H, Lawrence. 

Frieda sends her love and says she is so happy with Mrs. 
Garnett. 


28, Percy Avenue, 

Kingsgate, Broadstairs* 

To Edward Marsh, 12 July, 1913, 


Dear Mr. Marsh, — 

What joy to receive £3 out of the sweet heavens! I call that 
manna. I suppose you're the manipulating Jehovah. I'll sing 
you a little Te Deum. 

I wish you had the publishing of one's work — ^soon I should 
have a fur-lined coat. 

I should like to see you very much. I suppose you won't be 
Margate way? (Don't be insulted, at any rate.) If you are, I 
wish you would come and see us. But I think I shall be in 
London again in the very beginning of August. Are you then 
still in town? At any rate. I'll write to you when I am 
coming up. 

And many thanks. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Riley House, Percy Avenue, 

Kingsgate, Broadstairs* 

To Edward Marsh. 14 July, 1913* 

Dear Mr. Marsh, — 

How clever of the gods to move you down herel I wonder 
how long you are staying in Kingsgate, Will you come in for 
tea on Simday — ^about 4.0? But choose your own time if you 
wotdd rather. 

Will the enclosed autograph do for W. H. Davies? By the 
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way, I should like to meet him — ^he feels so nice in all his work. 
Do you think it possible sometime? 

Adieu till Sunday. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence, 

My wife is looking forward to seeing you, also. 

28, Percy Avenue^ 

Kingsgate, Broadstairs. 

To J, M. Murry, {About July i^th, 1913,) 

Dear Murry, — 

Oh, but why didn't you come and let us lend you a pound, 
I think that when times have been so rough, you shouldrft bring 
about a disappointment on yourselves, just for the money. 
That seems to me wrong. We could just as well lend you five 
pounds as have it in the bank — ^if you want it, I consider now 
that your not coming on Sunday was a piece of obtuseness on 
your part. You are one of the people who should have a sense 
of proportionate values; you ought to know when it's worth 
while to let yourself borrow money, and when it isn't. Because 
you must save your soul and Mrs, Murry's soul from any 
further hurts, for the present, or any disappointments, or any 
dreary stretches of misery. 

When Marsh said on Sunday, because we couldn't under- 
stand why you hadn't comei **1 suppose they hadn't the money 
for the railway tickets," I thought it was stupid, because you 
seemed so rich, because you can earn so much more than I 
can, I had no idea. 

So now I think you'd better come down for the week-end. 
Come on Saturday and stay till Monday morning. We can put 
you up. Don't on any account bring cHckens or any such like 
rubbish. We can get them down here. Though perhaps they 
are cheaper in town. Bring one if you like. 

Come for the week-end, and bathe. We've got a tent in a 
Ettle bay on the foreshore, and great waves come and pitch 
one high up, so I fed like Horace, about to smite my cranium 
on the sky, I can only swim a little bit and am a down in the 
water* but it's jolly. So you come, and bathe on Saturday^ 
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Itll be high tide then about 5.0* Aod bathe on Sunday, and 
bathe on Monday morning. Then you'll feel much jollier, 

I am not poor, you know. But I didn't know you were really 
stony. Only I have to watch it, because Frieda doesn’t care. 
Harold Hobson might be here — but you’d like him. 

Regards to you both, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Let us know by what train you’ll come on Saturday. 

What a shame for Mrs. Murry to have had such a chase, I 
put in a sovereign. Will she give Monty half a sovereign if she 
can — if not give me the money back when you like* — ^D.H.L. 


28, Percy Avenue, 

Kingsgate, Broadstairs, 

To Ernest Collings, aa July, 1913, 

Dear Collings, — 

Thcre‘--we arc in England — came a little while ago, stayed a 
few days at the Cearne, and came down here for the air. We 
are staying till the 29th, then going to London for a day or two* 
Might I not see you one day — cither the Wednesday, 30th, or 
the Thursday? Or are you going away immediately? 

I was glad to hear from you. If I can get a chance I will go 
and see that exhibition — ^your drawings would interest me, so 
would some of the other things. I went one day into the 
Academy, but was simply bored. It is the utter paucity of 
conception that is so disheartening. The poor devils have got 
nothing inside ’em — they’ve only got rather clever fingers. 

I liked the woodpecker — not quite so much as some of yours 
— but it seems fresh. What are you doing now? 

Squs and Lovers has been well received, hasn’t it? I don’t 
know whether it has sold so well. The damned prigs in the 
lilHwes and bookshops daren’t handle me because they pretend 
dicy arc delicate-skinned and I am hot. May they fry in Hell. 

I don’t like England very much, but the English do seem 
rather lovable people. They have such a lot of gentleness. 
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There seems to be a big change in England^ even in a year: 
such a dissolving down of old barriers and prejudices. But I 
look at the young women^ and they all seem such sensationalists^ 
with half a desire to expose themselves. Good God, where is 
there a woman for a really decent earnest man to marry? They 
don^t want husbands and marri^e any more — only sensation. 

Though why I talk like this to you I don*t know. Try and 
see us some time next week in London — w& go back to Bavaria 
about Aug, 8th. 

Yours, 

D, H, Lawrence. 


28, Percy Avenue, 

Kingsgate, Broadstairs* 

To Edward Marsh, 28 July, 1913* 

Dear Marsh, — 

Mrs. Lawrence and I will come then to Raymond Buildings 
at 1*45 on Wednesday. We arc awfully keen to see you again, 
and to meet Davies, 

It was nice of you to introduce us to the Asquiths — ^we have 
enjoyed so much talking to Mrs, Asquith, during the week. 
We hear quite a lot about you from her. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Irschenhausen, 

(Post) Ebenhamen, 
bei Munchen^ 

To S. A. Hopkin. ii Aug*, 1913* 

We are settled down ^ain here now. Frieda is getting 
better of her trouble about the children, for the time being, at 
least. And I am glad we are together again* We think of staying 
here tUl the end of September, and of then going to Lerici, on 
the west coast of Italy, not far from Pisa. That would, I think, 
be ideal, if only we had the money and could get a place there. 
It is lovely to be in Germany again, for the climate. Here 
everything looks so bright and sharply defined, after Ei^Iand. 
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The mountains twenty miles away Icx)k much, much nearer 
than Crich Stand at home. One can see fold after fold of the 
Alps, all varying with the changing light. It is very beautiful, 
and it makes me so much more cheerful after England, where 
everything is dim and woolly, and the sky hangs low against 
one's head. 

We have had half a dozen children here to-day. They are 
wild young things, full of life. It is such fun to see them racing 
about the woods and the grass in their striped bathing suits. 
They do it for the freedom of it, and call it taking a *Xuft Bad" 
— ^an air bath. It is a very wild time we have with them. 

Oh, hut I am glad to be again in this great wide landscape 
where one can breathe, and where one's head does not feel 
tightened in. 

It wiU be lovely, if we go to Lerici, for Mrs. Hopkin to come 
there. There will be the Mediterranean, and the mountains, 
and my beloved Italy. It would not be so very dear. I hope we 
shall have some luck, and can get there. We should be so 
delighted for you to come. 

I have written to-day my first sketch — on Eastwood. It 
interests me very much. I propose to do a bookful of sketches — 
publish them in the papers first. You, Willie Hopkin, must tell 
me all the things that happen, and sometimes send me a Rag, 
And remember I am going to do an article on the Artists of 
Eastwood. I do the Primitive Methodist chapel next. 

It is Frieda's birthday to-day. Her little niece came crowned 
with flowers, her little nephews in white, carrying a basket of 
peaches, and of apricots, and sweets in boxes, and perfumes 
and big bunches of flowers, and other presents, walking in 
procession up the path through the meadow. Frieda stood on 
the verandaii# dressed in Bavarian peasant's dress, and received 
them* Then Peter, aged seven, recited some birthday verses, 
and Frieda blew on a mouth organ. I wanted to laugh, and to 
hide my head. We've had quite a feast. 

We ^th send our love to you. Again thank you for having 
me at Devonshire Drive, I kiss my hand to that haughty 
Enid. 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence. 
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Irschenhamerif 

(Post) Ebenhamerit 
Oberbayern* 

To Edward Garnett. 13 Aug.^ 1913. 


Dear Garnett, — 

So we are setding down again, Frieda and I, and we are 
going to be very happy again. I can^t tell you how glad I am to 
be out of England again. Everything seems so living: so quick. 
I rather love my countrymen. But isn't it queer, I feel as if not 
once, all the time I was in England, had I really wakened up. 
Everything seems to have been ravelled and dull and woolly — 
no sWp contact with anything. But, by God, it is good to 
breathe again, out here. So dark and woolly everything in 
England seems. You should see the mountains go up and down 
across the sky, twenty miles away. 

I have been very busy reading the play to Frieda. It wants a 
lot of altering. I have made it heaps better. You must by no 
means let the MS. go to the printer before I have it— -neither 
here nor in America. What a jolly fine play it is, too, when I 
have pulled it together. I shall be glad if you'll send me the 
typed copy when you can, so I may alter it. Must I find another 
title? The Widowing of Mrs* Holroyd describes it, but doesn't 
sound very well. 

The Northern Syndicate sent back the two stories as not 
being of the right length. I think I shall give one to the New 
Statesman^ and one Pinker can have. I don't know Pinker's 
address. The Smart Set has just sent me $36 for Kisses in the 
Train and Fzolets— good — ^Wright, the editor, has been ill, and 
so some delay. I have just got proofs of Italian sketches from 
the English* I am working hard at clearing things up. 1 am 
working very hard. As soon as possible I begin The Sisters* 1 
am ready for it. 

We think of going to Lerici for the winter. It is on the 
Mediterranean just above Leghorn. Mrs. Garnett will come 
and see us there — if we get there. Already I am thinking it will 
be glorious. 

I wish you gave me your address when you go away. But 
wiS write to me notwithstanding. 
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The Westminster Gazette say they sent to the Cearne, last 
year, two sketches of the Tyrol, which Frieda loves so much, 
and which they could not use. I wonder if you can remember 
anything of them. 

Let me hear from you. I feel so busy. 

Viele herzUche GrussBt 

0. H. Lawrence. 


Irschenhausen, 

(Post) Ebenhausenf 
Oberbayern* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Wed.f Aug. 17, 191 3, or thereabouts. 
Dear Mrs. Asquith, — 

Suddenly we*ve got a fit of talking about you and your skirt 
with holes in and your opal brooch. And again we are in the 
little cove by the sea — ^and it's absolutely heart-breaking to hear 
us singing the duet. What axe the wild waves saying? I think 
I'm the living spit and im^e of Paul Dombey grown up, and 
Frieda — — ^well, the less said about her the better. 

You were awfully nice to us at Kingsgate. But that your 
Marylands was such a joy, I might have found myself hurrying 
over the edge of the cliff in my haste to get away from that half- 
crystallised nowhere of a place, Kingsgate. Kingsgate — oh, 
GodI The last was a pathetic little bill for one and fourpence, 
the dregs and lees of our housekeeping down there. I believe it 
was the Baker. But it dogged our footsteps, and ran us down 
here. So I made a litde boat of it and set it afloat. "Cast thy 
bread upon the waters," I cried to the Baker, "and send thy 
bills out after it." Far down the dancing Danube, and over 
Hungaria's restless plains, my Baker's bill on its hobbling 
course goes seeking the golden grains. Ask ... if that isn't 
perfect Flecker-rhythm. The Golden Journey to Samarccmd* 
You knew it climbed Parnassus en route? I shall write a book 

called The Poet*s Geographer one day. By the way will 

hold it as a personal favour if I will take more care of my 
rhythms. Poor things, they go cackling round like a poultry 
farn^but he told it me — ^in a letter. He thinks I'm too Fag- 
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time! — not that he says so* But if you'll believe me^ that 
Golden. Journey to Samarcand only took place on paper — no 
matter who went to Asia Minor, 

I hope you don't mind if my letter is rather incoherent. We 
live in a little wooden house (but genuine Diirer engravings and 
Persian rugs) in a corner of a pine forest. But it rains — oh. 
Lord! — the rain positively stands up on end. Sometimes one 
sees the deer jumping up and down to get the wet out of their 
jackets, and the squirrels simply hang on by their tails, like 
washing, I take one morning run round the house in my 
bathing suit in lieu of a shower-bath. 

It's Frieda's brother-in-law's house. He's staying here now 
and then. He's a professor of Political Economy, among other 
things. Outside the rain continues. We sit by lamplight and 
drink beer, and hear Edgar on Modern Capitalism, Why was I 
born? It was Markt in Wolfratshausen on Sunday, But there 
was nothing to buy but Regenschirme and Hosentragen and 
dehkuchen* I wanted to buy a Hersikuchen with ^^Frieda" on, 
but there was such a mob of young gents eagerly sorting them 
out — one wanted Tauben with Emilie and another Vergiss- 
michnnicht und Creszenz, so that I never got a look in, I am 
born to be elbowed out. 

We arc going to Italy in a month or so. Then we think of 
Lerici, somewhere near Leghorn — Shelley and Byron tradition. 
It might be good for my rhythms. 

We had an awfully jolly lunch at Marsh's. I liked it ever so 
much. 

How are you and where are you? Would you like any 
German books? — ^you can have some from here if you would — 
that was simply the best melon I ever tasted, the one you gave 
us, German books remind me of it. 

How's the fat and smiling John? May I be remembered to 
Mr, Asquith, My respects to the gallant Sir Walter and his 
Lady, if ever you see them, 

Viele Grusse, 

D, H, Lawrence, 

Are you Honourable or aren't you? How does one address 
your letters? 
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Irschenhausen, 

(Post) Ebenhausen^ 

Oberbayern, 

To Edward Marsh. i8 Aug.^ 1913. 

Dear Marsh, — 

I was glad to get your letter. Here it does nothing but rain. 
It is enough to make one's verse as sloppy as Lamartine* 

I think you will find my verse smoother — not because I 
consciously attend to rhythms, but because I am no longer so 
criss-crossy in myself. I think, don't you know, that my 
rhythms fit my mood pretty well, in the verse. And if the mood 
is out of joint, the rhythm often is. I have always tried to get an 
emotion out in its own course, without altering it* It needs the 
finest instinct imaginable, much finer than the skill of the 
craftsmen. That Japanese Yone Noguchi tried it. He doesn't 
quite bring it off. Often I don't — sometimes I do. Sometimes 
Whitman is perfect. Remember skilled verse is dead in fifty 
years — I am thinking of your admiration of Flecker* 

Thanks very much for saying nice things about Sons and 
Lovers* I am sure you'll help* 

I want Davies to come out to Germany for a while, if we can 
manage it. We move to Italy in about a month's time. My wife 
wants to go with her people to Baden Baden — then we're off. 
I shall be glad — it rains so much here* 

Do you mind posting this letter to Mrs* Asquith? For the 
second time I have lost her address. I don't know if one does 
write '*The Honourable," If not, put it in another envelope, 
will you. And tell me. 

My wife sends greetings. 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence. 



Irschenhausertf 

(Post) Ebenhausen, 

Oberbayern* 

To Edward Garnett* 34 Aug.^ 1913* 

Dear Garnett^ — 

I was glad to hear from you again — ^your Wales sounds all 
right for you — but I know and hate its black rock and its 
atmosphere of slate and gloom* Give me Bavarian highlands 
when the sun shines, and the pine woods are dark, with 
glittering flakes, and suddenly the naked, red-skinned limb of a 
pine tree throws itself into the heat, out of the shadow, and deer 
go trotting through the sun-dapplings: where in the upland 
meadows, the autumn crocuses stand slim, a great many each 
standing single, in the intense green of the cut grass, lovely 
slender mauve-pink things, balancing their gold in the centre 
while a butterfly comes and goes: where the chicory bushes 
glimmer so blue, they seem to tremble with sources of %ht 
beside the pond, as the white ducks go in a row: and where, far 
off, the golden-coloured mountain tops look out of heaven, over 
the shoulders of the dim-radiant ranges in front* Sol 
I send the revised MS* of the play to Duckworth* It is pretty 
much altered, and much improved* If Kennerley has printed, 
I must have the MS. back to correct proofs by* 

Douglas Clayton will also send you another story directly* 
I don't know what new MS* you are expecting from me* 

I enclose the letter from the Northern Syndicate* I think they 
might take Two Marriages — ^now called Daughters of the Vicar — 
which they might easily split up to a three-part serial. Is it at 
Pinker? Could you get it from him and send it at once — or let 
him send it for me — ^but privately^ I reckon you ought to take the 
10 per cent commission, not him, 

Harrison, I am thankful to say, is giving me £25 for three 
Italian sketches, in the Sept. English. 

We are here for another month. I hope the Tirol articles 
aren't lost— rthey are beloved of Frieda* When you have seen 
Pinker, give me his address so I can write him direct and save 
you bother* 

We are going in three weeks, I think, to Italy* The Sisters is 
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the devil — Fve made two false starts already — but it*ll go 

Yrs., 

D* H. Lawrence. 

Regards from Frieda^ who has bucked up. 


Irschenkattserit 

(Post) Ebenhauserif 
Oberbayern* 

To Ernest CoUings. 4 SepL^ 1913. 

Dear Collings, — 

I was awfully pleased to get the little book, and your letter, 
and sketches for Elegies, The latter book of mine is not likely to 
come yet, because the Love Poems were not a success. However, 
in God^s good time. I am glad also to hear of you in Monro's 
magazine. He asked me for some things, but I want paying, 
and I don't think he likes the idea. Or perhaps he just didn't 
like what I sent him. At any rate, you've got a pull of me this 
time. I must ask someone to send me a copy of the Poetry and 
Drama, that has you in. 

I don't like the Boucher cover design nearly as much as your 
other work. It does not seem beautiful. It is interesting, the 
blanking out of the face. It achieves the high-light effect, which 
attracts attention straight away. But I don't like this cover very 
much. It does not seem beautiful to me, though it is interesting. 
Have you read the text of the book? It is a joy. 

We were awfully pleased with your drawings when we saw 
them. I am sure, too, this is your time for colour* You have 
got it in your blood. One could feel it when you were there. 
You are more interested in it at present than in line, I think. 
That is because it is more passionate, voluptuous, I suppose — 
and this is your hour* 

I was in Munich the other day, at a great exhibition of 
pictures and sculpture — German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
Swedish and so on. I wish you could go. Some time you must 
come to Munich, it is such a town of pictures. The Russians 
interested me very much — ^there is more life in their things. 
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The Germans are vigorous, and brutal, and get simply amazing 
technical effects, but the real feeling is not there* The French 
are thin* Very interesting people are the Swedes — and I love 
that mellow colouring of Spanish pictures — dark and mellow 
like golden plums in the shade* 

We are thinking of moving, about the 22nd of this month, 
down into Italy — I don't know exactly whither* So I am 
restless, waiting to go* There I shall settle down to work again* 
This country is beautiful — ^far off, the high, cool, blue moun- 
tains, with a luminous air between and dark pinewoods* That 
is not your style, really: too cool* You like hotter colour* You 
ought to go to Italy in autumn — end of October* Tliat is your 
time, when the dark-crimson fig-trees hang like blood on the 
grey rocks, and vines simply flare their yellow under a scabious 
blue sky* 

I am having a play published directly* If I can I will send 
you a copy* It is pretty good, I think* 

Have a good time in Cornwall* Write us again when any- 
thing is doing* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence* 

My wife sends her regards and best wishes for your holiday* 


Irschenhausent 

(Post) EbenhauseUf 
Oberbayern* 

To Mitchell Kennerley* 8 Septf 1915* 

Dear Mr* Kennerley, — 

I am very sorry to have caused trouble by coming in so late 
with my revision of the play The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd* 
The MS* had lain with Mr* Garnett for nearly two years: he 
had had it typed, and I had seen nothing of it till I asked for it a 
week or two back* Then I saw how it needed altering — 
refining. Particularly I hated it in the last act, where the man 
and woman wrangled rather shallowly across the dead body of 
the husband. And it seemed nasty that they should make love 
wh^ he lay drunk* I hope to heaven I have come in in time 
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to have it made decent. The MS. forwarded you by Mr, 
Duckworth, revised by me, looks rather messy, but I am sure is 
perfectly easy for a printer to decipher. He can correct from 
that copy. There is not, after all, such a great amount of 
alteration, 

I wish I could have the proofs here. But if it is very late for 
you, your own proof-reader might do the corrections, because 
I went over that MS. very carefully. 

The two stories which Mr. Weight returned did not come to 
me, but went to London. If you would care to see them, I will 
have them sent on. I am very glad that you are so friendly 
disposed to my work, and grateful also. A good deal of my 
hope rests on you. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S.“— I don't know what you think of the title — The Widowing 
of Mrs, Holroyd, Garnett said it wasn't good. I si^gested 
Afterdamp on the last MS., but am by no means keen on it. It 
would do exceedingly well, in idea, but I don't like the word. 
I wish it were the German : Schlagender Wetter, 


Irschenhaasen, 

(Post) Ebenkausen, 

Oberhayern, 

To Edward Garnett. Monday, 

Dear Garnett, — 

I enclose a letter from Pound. You will advise me. 

The Sisters is going well. IVe done a hundred pages. I 
wonder what you'll think of it. It is queer. It is rather fine, I 
think. I am in it now, deep. 

We are going away on Wednesday — ^Frieda to Baden Baden 
for some days, I am walking a week in Switzerland — meeting 
her in Basle — ^then we go to Italy. Don't write to me until you 
get an address, I shall take T he Sisters in a rucksack, 

I shan't do anything but The Sisters now. I hope to have it 
done in a month, I do wonder what you will think of it, 
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We are glad 3rou*li come to Italy to see us* Frieda saysyou^re 
the only person who understands me at all* But she is a bit 
cross with you, because you are cross with her* She says IVe 
ruined her in everybody's estimation, by abusing her* I say I've 
only ruined myself* 

But rU put her on a pedestal again* — ^Lord God, what a 

— time this has been. I think it will be better in Italy* At 

any rate, now I work myself blind* 

I wrote to Mitchell Kennerley. 

I haven't got any news* I'm 28 now* How slowly one gets 
old, in comparison* 

It's a weird novel you'll get from me this time: but perfectly 
proper* The libraries will put it on their Sunday School prize 
list* I shall send you my address soon* My love to Mrs* 
Garnett. Frieda is in Wolfratshausen* Good-bye. 

D* H* Lawrence* 

Love to David — ^he writes splendid letters* But is he in love? 
What's got him? He's suddenly developed a responsible vein* 
He takes the world seriously, my hat, and grieves over the 
shallow and unprofitable Asphodel as if he were the Apostle 
John in embryo. 


Post card to Enid Hilton. 

18*9.13. Konstanz* 

What jolly news, that you have got through Oxford and are 
swotting Matric at Nottingham. I think it is good to swot while 
one is young — don't you slack. I liked your letter very much — 
it was handed in at Munich just as I left, and I read it in the 
train* I am at present on a steamer on the Lake of Constance 
going from Uberlingen to Constance. I love these old towns 
with roofs sticking up so hig^i, and tiles all colours — sometimes 
peacock blue and green* .1 am going to-morrow to SchaifhatJsen, 
then walking to Ziirich and Lucerne and the Gotthard*. 

Love to your father and mother* 

Good luck to you, 

D* Ht Lawrence* 
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Albergo delte Palmet 

Lericif Qolfo ddla Speziu, 
Italy, 

To Edward Garnett* Tmsdayt 30 SepL, 1913* 

Dear Garnett, ^ — 

I am so happy with the place we have at last discovered, I 
must write smack off to tell you* It is perfect* There is a little 
tiny bay half shut in by rocks, and smothered by olive woods 
that slope down swiftly. Then there is one pink, flat, fisher- 
man's house* Then there is the villino of Ettore Gambrosier, a 
four-roomed pink cottage among vine gardens, just over the 
water and under the olive woods* There, D,V., is my next 
home. It is exquisite. One gets by rail from Genoa or from 
Parma to Speaia, by steamer across the gulf to Lerici, and by 
rowing boat round the headlands to Fiascherino, where is the 
villino which is to be mine. It is L60 a month — 60 lire, that is — 
furnished — ^and 35 lire for the woman who does all the work 
and washing and sleeps in Tellaro, the fishing village twenty 
minutes off; in all, 85 francs a month. You run out of the gate 
into the sea, which washes among the rocks at the mouth of the 
bay. The garden is all vines and fig trees, and great woods on 
the hills all round. Now you will come and see us — ^and so will 
Constant Davidovna — she promised — she would be so 
happy* Yellow crocuses are out, wild. The Mediterranean 
washes softly and nicely, with just a bit of white gainst the 
rocks* Figs and grapes are ripe* You will come and see us — 
and David too — ^it is a perfect place for him. Think, we can sit 
round the open chimney in the kitchen at night, and bum olive 
wood, and hear the sea washing* I want to go to-morrow. But 
the proprietor remains in possession still another eight days, 
for the crops, I feel I can't wait* Though this is a delicious 
hotel — 6 francs a day pension, jolly good food, wine and all 
included— a big bedroom with a balcony just over the sea, very 
beautiful* But I want to go to my villino. 

I haven't got much money left The cheque from the New 
Statmwn hasn't come yet — ^but it will eventually wander here, 
I suppose* Perhaps you could send me £10 from what I have 
left* Send it me in notes here, to this Albergo, 
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1 walked all the way from Schaffhaixsen to iZtirich, Lucerne, 
over the Gotthard to Cirolo, Bellin^ona, Lugano, Como, It 
was beautiful— Switzerland too touristy, however — ^spoilt. 
Don^t ask me anything about literature this time, 

Frieda^s mother gave her a lot of this paper — please excuse it. 
Love from both, 

D, H, Lawirence, 


Villino Ettore Gambrosier, 

Lericif per FiascherinOt 
Golfo della Spezia* 

Italy. 

To Mitchell Kennerley, 5 Ottohre^ 1913, 

Dear Mr, Kennerley,' — 

I got your letter of the 19th ult, this morning at last, and 
rejoiced exceedingly over it, Mr, Garnett had sent me the 
proofs of the play a few days before, and I had wrestled with 
them, then given them up to await the arrival of the MS, from 
you. Instead I hear that Mr, Bjorkman will correct for me in 
America, and I am very glad. Mr, Garnett said you might 
legitimately send me a heavy bill for alterations, and I was 
afraid you were displeased. However, all goes well, I am glad 
Mr. Bjorkman will see to the revision. He will use his discretion 
over any little point that may arise, I like to think he will look 
after the thing for me. Of course I take unto myself all the 
beautiful and laudatory things he says about me in the preface: 
thiy seem to me very just, I never did read Freud, but I have 
heard about him since I was in Germany. 

As for Sons and Lovers, its star is already sinking from my 
sky, now I am well on into another very different novel. 

We have got a tiny four-roomed cottage amongst the vines, 
on a little rocky bay down here. The Mediterranean is very 
warm, so I am always trying to drown myself, WeVe got a 
barefoot servant of sixty, who kisses my wife^s hand and calls all 
the blessings of heaven on her. So we manage to live on about 
130 francs a month, Felice, the woman, is wizened but 
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triumphant* She marches like a queen with a dogen kilos of 
charcoal on her head* She lifts her hands and laments over our 
bathing in such a ^*mare grosso*” Publish me something in the 
Forma if you can, will you? I am horribly afraid of not being 
able to pay Felice her wages, and she is my first servant, and I 
feel frightfully responsible for her. Her husband — ^ah, il 
poverino — died four years ago. 

This is really to tell you my address, I shall be delighted to 
hear from Mr. Bjorkman, if ever he should find occasion to 
write. 

One can hear the sea all the time. It is very beautiful here. 
The figs are bursting after a day^s rain. Many thanks for your 
courtesy. 

Yours sincerely, 

D, H. Lawrence, 

We stay here at least six months — -imtil April, 

The men and women in Italy are natural enemies — it is very 
queer. 


Lericif per Fiascherino^ 

Golfo della Spezia. 

To Edward Garnett. 6 Ottobre, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I enclose you a letter from Harrison, It seems to me pretty 
fair. What do you think? As I am pretty badly off for money, 
I am jolly glad of the offer. I suppose you could get back from 
Pinker the one story — ^would you? Perhaps you will see 
Norman Douglas at lunch one day, and can teU him. I have 
asked E2;ra Pound to forward to the English Review two stories 
he had, which were returned from the Smart SeU One of them 
Once if Harrison dare print it, would go excellently well with 
the two soldier stories. You remember, it is the tale of a woman 
who was loved by a young officer — ^he threw roses on her — one 
night in an. hotel. What do you think of the chances of that? 
For a fourth, I think I would write one I have had in my mind 
for a long time* 



Then Mitchell Kennerley wrote me a fearfully nice letter in 
answer to one of mine from Irschenhausen* He says that 
Bjorkman will correct the proofs of the play from the revised 
MS. of mine — ^which is rather nice. So I needn^t bother about 
the proofs from you. 

Did you say Mrs. Garnett posted a cheque for £4 from the 
New Statesman^ to Irschenhausen? It hasn^t turned up yet. 
The letters have been 2;ig;5agging about horribly. But perhaps I 
shall get it ultimately. 

Kennerley also sent me a copy of his Sons and Lovers^ and a 
New York T imes with a very laudatory notice. 

I am working away at The Sisters* It is so different, so 
different from anything I have yet written, that I do nothing 
but wonder what it is like. When I get to page 300 I shall send 
you the MS. for your opinion. 

It is very lovely here. I sit on the rocks against the sea all 
day and write. I tell you it is a dream. Figs are ripe in the 
garden — ^they are delicious. Frieda and I eat hundredweights. 

WeVe got a servant called Felice. She is a rum creature — 
about sixty, and widened, and barefoot. She goes barefoot, 
walks with half a hundredweight of charcoal on her head, like a 
queen wearing a crown, and whistles her acquiescence when 
you ask her to do axiything* She is a jewel. You must come and 
see her. 

Frieda and I are being very happy here. But the letters take 
the devil of a time. 

Love from us to you, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

We havenT any money. Did you send the £10? What an 
awful nuisance I am to you. Never mind, you come here and 
stay with us and be happy. It is an easy plac« to get apartments 
in, quite cheap, if you know anyone wanting a resting place in 
Italy — I mean Lerici But you come and stay here with us in 
Fiascherino. 

Tve only 50 francs in the world* Did you say Mrs. Garnett 
forwarded a cheque from the New Statesman to Irschenhausen? 
It has never come to me. God knows if it is lost* Did you ever 
just ghnce round to see if the MSS. of those Tirol sketches was 
at the Ceame? 
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Fiascherino, Lerici, 

Golfo della Spezia^ Italy* 

To Edward Marsh. 14 Ombre, 1913. 

Deak Marsh, — 

Don't think that it is because your last letter offended me at 
all, that I don't write. In reality, I quite agreed with what you 
said. I know my verse is often strained and mal-formed. 
Whether it gets better I don't know. I don't write much verse 
now. I've got to earn my living by prose. One day I'll copy you 
out some of my later things, if you'd care to see them. 

We've been on the move sinc« God knows when* That is why 
I haven't written. When we left Bavaria, I walked across 
Switzerland to Italy. Switzerland is rather banal. Then we 
have prospected here and there to find a spot for the winter. 
Now we are settled in Fiascherino. It is an hour's walk from 
San Terenzo, Shelley's place. We've got a little pink cott^e 
among vines and olives. I also just caught a flea, and am in a 
rage because it leapt from my fingers out again into the infinite. 
What a glorious flying jump a flea can take! The full moon 
shines on the sea, which moves about all glittering among black 
rocks. I go down and bathe and enjoy myself. You never 
saw such clear, buoyant water. Also I don't swim more than a 
dozen yards, so am always trying to follow the starry Shelley 
and set amid the waves. I don't work much, and don't want to 
work. If I'd got the smallest income I should be delighted to 
loaf for ever. But now I watch the servant, Felice, and my 
heart goes down plump. She is delighted to serve such grand 
and glorious people as we are. She is sixty, very wrinkled, but 
full of gusto. She strides up to the little arbour they call the 
Belvedere — it is impossible to think it only means Bellevue- 
bearing the soup-tureen as if she were the Queen of Sheba taking 
spice to Solomon: barefoot, she comes, with her petticoats 
kilted up, and a gleam of triumph in her eye. Think if I 
couldn't afford to pay her wages. I would take my last bathe. 
Don't mind my lapsing into pounds shillings and pence* If I 
die rich, I shall order my tombstone to be a big gold sovereign, 
y?ith me for king — ^Fidei Defensor, etc., round the rim. I 
caught the flea, by the way. One can be so keen on the chase. 



Figs are falling with ripeness in the garden. I am trying drying 
some — ^you dip them in boiling water. But I am in such a r^e 
that the bright and shiny flies hover so thick about them when 
they are spread out, that they can't really get enough sun to dry 
them: always clouded with shadow. 

How did you like your walk in Spain? I try to think of you, 
but can't quite see you. I suppose it would be rather fine. How 
did you like Lascelles Abercrombie? You will introduce me to 
him when there is an opportunity, will you not? Davies says 
he'll come here in the spring. I can see his one eating, gnawing 
anxiety is to write. God help us, when a poet must hunt his 
muse like Tartarin de Tarascon the one remaining hare. We 
take ourselves too seriously, nous autres poetes* 

Write me a letter, and tell me all that is happening in the 
world of rhyme, will you? If anything good comes, let me know 
and I’ll try to get it. Remember me to Gibson, if you see him. 
Tell Davies he ought to come before spring, but we'll be glad to 
see him then if he can't get before. I have to go to Tellaro for 
the letters — ^it is a little sea-robbers' nest still inaccessible — ^and 
I feel so disgusted when, after hunting down the post-master — 
to-day he was helping the priest to tack up trimmings in the 
churdi — I get only a broad smile and a wave of the hand that 
implies a vacuum in space, and a '*niente, signore, niente oggi, 
niente, niente." It is nearly half an hour's walk too. So when 
the post-master is forced to follow at my heels up the cobbly 
track humbly to deliver me my letter, I am justified. 

Many greetings from us to you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Post card. Postmark 17. 10.15. 

Lend, per FiascherinOf 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 


To A. D* McLeod. 


Dear Mac, — 

I can't remember whether I wrote to you or not. I think I 
did, but you don't write to me. I have got so mixed up in 
everything, I scarcely know where I am* 
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But weVe got a beautiful place — a little pink cott^e on the 
Mediterranean among vines and olives. It isn't far from 
Shelley's San Terenzo — one can see his house across the bay at 
Lerici — but our position is a million times prettier. You have 
no idea how delightful it is* You must come in the spring. 
Perhaps we can keep this place. 

The play is coming out soon. I shall send you a copy, I 
believe the English Review is going to publish me a series of 
four short stories. This is all my literary news. 

I am glad you liked Sons and Lovers on re-reading, I feel, 
somehow, as if you had not been pleased with the thing — nor 
with me as the author of it. Don't find fault with me. 

Send us a little book, will you — something that costs nothing. 
This is a wilderness. I have to walk two chilometri up the 
sea's edge to Tellaro for letters every day. There is no road — 
everything must come by boat from Lerici — ^see how we are lost 
to the world. But one can go out of the house and bathe — I like 
it. Write me a letter. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Lericif per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia^ Italy. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 23rd October ^ 1913. 

Dear Mrs. Asquith, — 

I have been wanting to write to you for such a long time. 
But we have been "*on the way" here. It is ages since we left 
Bavaria* Frieda went to her people in Baden Baden, which I 
didn't want to do* So I walked across Switzerland — ^and am 
cured of that little country for ever. The only excitement in it 
is that you can throw a stone a frightfully long way down — ^that 
is forbidden by law. As for mountains — ^if I stick my little 
finger over my head, I can see it shining s^ainst the siy and 
call it Monte Rosa. No, I can't do with mountains at dose 
quarters — ^they are always in the way, and they are so stupid, 
never moving and never doing anything but obtrude them- 
selves. 

Then I got to beastly Milano, with its imitation hedge- 
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hog of a cathedral^ and its hateful town Italians# all socks and 
purple cravats and hats over the ear# did for me* 

But weVe got an adorable place here# a beautiful pala^j^ino 
in large grounds# that descend in terraces to the sea — ^that^s the 
Italian for it. I call it a little pink four-roomed cottage in a big 
vine garden# on the edge of a rocky bay* Frieda calls it a pink- 
washed sepulchre# because it is — or was — ^so dirty inside* 
Lord# what a time weVe had, scrubbing it. It was no use 
calling on Elide# the girl. She had never seen a scrubbing 
brush used. So I tied my braces round my waist and went for 
it. Lord# to see the dark floor flushing crimson# the dawn of 
deep red bricks rise from out this night of filth, was enough to 
make one burst forth into hymns and psalms. ‘‘^Ah#** cries 
Elide# ^l*aria e la puli^ia — ^air and cleanliness are the two 
most important things in this life.” She might as well have said 
nectar and ambrosia, for all she knew of *em* 

But the Italians don't consider their houses# like we do# as 
being their extended persons. In England my house is my 
outer cuticle, as a snail has a shell. Here it is a hole into which 
I creep out of the rain and the dark. When they eat# the 
Capitano and his wife — ^the place belongs to them# she inherited 
it# but they let it and live in town — they fling all their scraps 
and ^^bouts de vin” on the floor unceremoniously, and the cats 
and the flies do the war dance about them. 

It's a lovely position — ^among the vines# a little pink house 
just above a rocky bay of the Mediterranean. One goes down 
in a towel to bathe. And the water is warm and buoyant — it is 
jolly* I wish you could try it too* 

We live awfully cheaply — I know these things interest you 
more than eternal truths— house# 6 o francs a month, maid 25, 
and vegetables in abundance, cheap as dirt. And in the morning 
one wakes and sees the pines all dark and mixed up with 
perfect rose of dawn# and all day long the olives shimmer in the 
sun, and fishing boats and strange sails like Corsican ships 
come out of nowhere on a pale blue sea# and then at evening 
all the sea is milky gold and scarlet with sundown* It is very 
pretty* 

Did you make your dash to Venice — ^and did it stink? Lord, 
but how Italy can stink. We have to fetch letters from Tellaro — 
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weaty-five minutes upstairs and downstairs on the sea-edge, an 
naccessible little sea-robbers* place — ^and my dear heart, but it 
s dirty. 

I hope you are pretty well — are you? But isn*t it a bit much, 
o go dashing to Venice and back in a week? Why don’t you go 
:o Margate again? I think it makes an awful difference, when 
me is happy in a place. How is the jonquil with the golden 
smile. Is Mr, Asquith making heaps of money at the bar? I 
relieve Vm going to get about £150 this winter, which will be 
rolling wealth for m here. 

We heard from Eddie Marsh yesterday — ^such a heavy acorn 
icU on my head at this moment — now that is an omen. Are you 
my good at soothsaying? He is fearfully warm and generous, I 
hink. I think I was wrong to feel injured because my verse 
«fasn*t well enough dished-up to please him. 

The Mediterranean can get very cross. To-day the wind is 
he Maestrale — ^and the sea is showing its teeth in an un- 
Decoming fashion. 

I’m going to have a play published. The black hen has just 
:ome home. She went lost. EHdc is waving her hands with 
oy. A very decent play. They won’t give me any copies or I’d 
send you one. But you must read it. 

My regards to Mr. Asquith and to the Jonquil and to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawhence. 


Lerkit per Fiascherim, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To A. D. McLeod. Sunday, ay. 10. 13. 


Dear Mac, — 

Your letter, with the cutting, came yesterday, and to-day the 
books. You are a decent chap. Frieda wanted to read Am 
Veronica* I have read it, and found it rather trashy. I love 
Tristram Shandy* But the book on Art and Ritual pleases me 
most just now. I am just in the mood for it. It just fascinates 
me to see art coming out of religious yearning — one’s presenta- 
tion of what one wants to feel agam, deeply. But I haven’t got 
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far in. As for the divorce, it is curious how at first it upsets me 
and then goes off, and matters no more. I have found that one 
has such a living social self. I am sure every man feels first, 
that he is a servant — ^be it martyr or what— of society. And if he 
feels that he has trespassed gainst society, and it is adverse to 
him, he suffers. Then the individual self comes up and says, 
'^You fool."' 

Now again, only the sea — ^it is rather dark to-day, with heavy 
waves — ^and the olives matter to me. London is all smoke a long 
way off. But yesterday I was awfully grateful to you for your 
sane and decent letter. You must continue to believe in me — I 
don't mean in my talent only — because I depend on you a bit. 
One doesn't know, till one is a bit at odds with the world, how 
much one's friends who believe in one rather generously, mean 
to one. I felt you had gone off from me a bit, because of Sons 
and Lovers* But one sheds one's sicknesses in books — ^repeats 
and presents again one's emotions, to be master of them. 

I did send some verse the other day to the English, but I 
think Harrison doesn't want to publish my poetry — he wants 
my prose more. He has got three soldier stories, which he is 
going to publish in a sort of series — ^perhaps four — ^so he says — 
which will make a book afterwards. I hope they'll go all right. 
I have been so much upset, what with moving and Frieda's 
troubling about the children — ^you know she has three — ^and 
what not, that I haven't been able to work. It is no joke to do as 
Frieda and I have done — ^and my very soul feels tired. But 
here it is going to pick up again and I am going to work like a 
brick. 

It is very warm and beautiful here — ^and we bathe in a warm, 
bright sea. This afternoon we have been making a visit to the 
contadini laggifi. They have the only other house on the bay — 
and a lot of garden and vines going up in terraces. The kitchen 
is the top room in the house — ^and wherever you sit, if you look 
at the window, you see the sea moving. It is very queer. I have 
never been in such a house. They are awfully nice people. I 
want you to come here, if you can — either at Christmas or 
Easter. It is so beautiful. Perhaps we shall keep the cottage too 
for next winter. Do try and come* 

I should like an Ernest Dowson, if you would lend me him. 
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I will send him back carefully, I only know one or two things 
of his and he interests me. 

You didn^t tell me very much news. Write to me again and 
let me know about folk. 

Frieda is going to write to you. 

Love, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

How are you and what are you doing and what do you think 
of things nowadays? 

If your mother happens to have a recipe for marrow jam — 
Frieda wants to make some with pumpkins — send it when you 
write, will you? — D.H.L. 


Lericit per FiascherinOf 

Golfo delta Spezia. Italy* 

To Edward Marsh. 28 Oct., 1913. 

Dear Marsh, — 

We were awfully pleased with your letter — ^it was so full of 
things. Your trip in Spain sounds finer even than Italy. But 
Jim Barnes must be a rum chap, for I can*t see how politics has 
got much to do with poetry: — ^no, you say ''letters.'^ Letters 
might mean Cicero and Arthur Balfour, so I suppose they do 
more or less flirt with politics. But I love the idea of a reformer. 
Tell me next time his chief dream. 

The Abercrombies sound nice* But I don't like the idea of 
L.A.'s never finishing anything. But if they are coming to Italy 
in November, I think either they might come this way, or we 
might go to Florence for a day or two. I must write to Gibson. 
No, I did not see the Solway Firth in the English* 

Poor Davies — he makes me so furious, and so sorry. He's 
really like a linnet that's got just a wee little sweet song, but it 
only sings when it's wild. And he's made himself a tame bird — 
poor little devil. He makes me furious. shall be all right 
now the winter is coming," he writes, *‘now I can sit by the fire 
and work," As if he^could sing when he's been straining his 
heart to make a sound of music, for months* It isn't as if he 
were a passionate writer, writing his '*agon." Oh, my God, he's 
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like teaching a bull-finch to talk. I think one ought to be down- 
right cruel to him, and drive him back: say to him, Davies, your 
work is getting like Birmingham tin-ware; Davies, you drop 
your h's, and everybody is tempering the wind to you, because 
you are a shorn lamb; Davies, your accent is intolerable in a 
carpeted room; Davies, you hang on like the mud on a lady*s 
silk petticoat* Then he might leave his Sevenoaks room, 
where he is rigged up as a rural poet, proud of the gilt mirror 
and his romantic past: and he might grow his wings again, and 
chirrup a little sadder song. 

And now IVe got to quarrel with you about the Ralph 
Hodgson poem: because I think it is banal in utterance. The 
feeling is there, right enough — ^but not in itself, only re- 
presented. Ifs like asked for bread, and he gave me a 
penny.** Only here and there is the least touch of personality in 
the poem: it is the currency of poetry, not poetry itself. Every 
single line of it is poetic ciirrency — and a good deal of emotion 
handling it about. But it isn*t really poetry. I hope to God you 
won*t hate me and think me carping, for this. But look: 

^^the ruby*s and the rainbow*s song 
the nightingaie*s — ^all three** 

There*s the emotion in the rhythm, but it*s loose emotion, 
inarticulate, common — ^the words are mere currency. It is 
exactly like a man who feels very strongly for a beggar, and 
gives him a sovereign. The feeling is at either end, for the 
moment, but the sovereign is a dead bit of metal* And this 
poem is the sovereign. **Oh, I do want to give you this emotion,** 
cries Hodgson, do.** And so he takes out his poetic purse, 
and gives you a handful of cash, and feels very strongly, even a 
bit sentimentally over it. 

** ^ — ^the sky was lit 

The sky was stars all over it, 

I stood, I kn6w not why** 

No one should say, knew not why** any more. It is as 
meaningless as ^'yours truly** at the end of a letter* 
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You can come this way to Rome, There is one train — ^about 
7,0 in the morning from Milan, comes Milan, Parma, Sarzana, 
Pisa, Rome — a, direttissimo* Also Spezia is on the main line, 
Genoa to Rome. But you could easily come via Sarzatia — 
which is the station for Lerici. Do bring us Jim Barnes. We 
could put you up for a night or two. My wife is afraid because 
everything is so rough — but you wouldn't mind. 

Did you see about the divorce, and that Frieda and I are 
really scapegoats still? It seems queer — we have been together 
nearly two years. We feel a bit upset, for fear we sort of gained 
a false entry in Margate — with you and Mr. Asquith. If you feel 
displeased about it, don't bother to answer the letters. 

I send you some bits of poetry. Nobody will publish it. It 
is good, if it isn't perfect. It is not like so much poetry, good 
imitation only. I asked the typewriter to send you one or two 
bits he had typed for the English Review* 

I am doing a novel for next spring. I am having a play 
published very shortly, and, I think, a series of three or four 
short stories in the English Review — I don't know when. But 
they are good. You must read them. 

Frieda wrote you a letter — if I can find it again. She wrote it 
before we knew the divorce was heard. 

A rivederla, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I've copied you out quite a lot of poems. Tell me if you like 
them. If you know anybody who is dying to publish such 
wonderful work, you may as a great favour offer him this. 
Don't put my Ballad of a 'Wayward Woman" lightly aside. It 
is woman trying the various ideals— Aphrodite, Apostle John, 
etc. 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To Edward Marsh* Tuesday {postmark — 19.11. 13) 


Dear Marsh, — 

You are wrong. It makes me open my eyes. I think I read 
my poetry more by length than by stress — as a matter of 
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movements in space than footsteps hitting the earth. 


Just a few of the roses we gathered by the Isar 
Are fallen, and their blood-red petals on the cloth, 

Float like boats on a river, waiting 

For a fairy wind to wake them from their sloth. 

I think more of a bird with broad wings flying and lapsing 
through the air, than an 5 rthing, when I think of metre. — So I 
read 


I wonder if that is quite intelligible. I am sure I am right. 
There is a double method of scanning verse — ^if youll notice it. 

I have I forgot much|, Cynaral | gone with the | wind 
Flung rosesl, roses I riotously with the throng,! 

Dancing | to put | thy palej, lost liljies out | of mind; 

But 1 1 was desjolatej, and sick j of an old ] passion,] 

Yea, all the time because the dance was long: 

1 have been faithful to thee Cynara, in my fashion. 

Would you scan like that? I hate an on-foot method of reading. 
I should go: 


It all depends on the pause — ^the natural pause, the natural 
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lingering of the voice according to the feeling — it is the hidden 
emotional pattern that makes poetry, not the obvious form. 


I have forgot much, Cynara, gone with the wind. 

It is the lapse of the feeling, something as indefinite as expression 
in the voice carrying emotion. It doesn^t depend on the ear, 
particularly, but on the sensitive soul. And the ear gets a habit, 
and becomes master, when the ebbing and lifting emotion 
should be master, and the ear the transmitter. If your ear 
has got stiff and a bit mechanical, don*t blame my poetry. 
That's why you like Golden Journey to Samarcand — it fits your 
habituated ear, and your feeling crouches subservient and a bit 
pathetic. **lt satisfies my ear," you say. Weil, I don't write for 
your ear. This is the constant war, I reckon, between new 
expression and the habituated, mechanical transmitters and 
receivers of the human constitution. 

I can't tell you what pattern I see in any poetry, save one 
complete thing. But surely you don't class poetry among the 
decorative or conventional arts. I always wonder if the Greeks 
and Romans really did scan, or if scansion wasn't a thing 
invented afterwards by the schoolmaster. Yet I seem to find 
about the same number of long lingering notes in each line. I 
know nothing about it. I only know you aren't right. 

You are wrong, I think, about the two rhymes — ^why need 
you notice they are rhymes? You are a bit of a policeman in 
poetry. I never put them in because they are rhymes. 

^^Drearisome," I am guilty of — peccsvi 

"*Sloth," I feel a bit guilty about — not quite so guilty as you 
would have me. I'm not sure about "Turity" — I always felt 
suspicious of it, and yet I am inclined to think it is good. 

"The land of her glad surmise" is a penny, not a sovereign. I 
always knew it was shocking bad. I must think about that 
ballad. 

I rather suspect you of being a young Philistine with the 
poetry of youth on you, and the 

But I am being a David that throws stones. 

Don't mind me. I find it frightfully easy to theorise and say 
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ali the things I don*t mean, and frightfully difficult to find out, 
even for myself, what I do mean* 

I only know that the verse you quote gainst me is right, and 
you are wrong. And I am a poor, maligned, misunderstood, 
patronised and misread poet, and soon I shall burst into tears. 

But thanks be to God above, my poetry doesn^t stick to me. 
My wife has a beastly habit of comparing poetry — aU literature 
in fact — to the droppings of tlie goats among the rocks — mere 
excreta that fertilises the ground it falls on. 

I think I came a real cropper in my belief in metre, over 
Shelley. I tried all roads to scan him, but could never read him 
as he could be scanned. And I thought what bit of Latin 
scansion I did was a horrible fake: I never believed for an 
instant in the Sapphic form — ^and Horace is already a bit of a 
mellow varsity man who never quite forgot Oxford. 

I*m frightfully furious to-day. I rose at six and caught the 
steamer for Spe2;ia — very beautiful the dawn on the water and 
rocks that are afire and yet don*t burn. But in Spezia the bank 
hadn^t done what I wanted, and the picture framer hadn^t done 
anything, and the pianoforte man hadn^t got ready and I cursed 
the Italians right and left. I hate them and want to stamp on 
them. 

Don^t talk to me any more about poetry for months — unless 
it is other men*s work. I really love verse, even rubbish. But 
I'm fearfully busy at a novel, and brush all the gossamer of 
verse off my face. 

Non mn quaUs eram bones sub regno Cynarx* I read that 
when I lift my eyes, and immediately feel inclined to weep. 
Why have we lost the luxury of tears? It is well done to call a 
good wine Lachrimae Christi. 

Frieda is gnliin^ a nice little steak over a wood fire. I think 
it's rough, when I've just eaten a lot of carrots in butter, and 
can't eat no more: then she discovers that nice little steak. 

We are exceedingly anxiots for you to come at Christmas. 
I was thinking to-day how I would take you (I've got a fearful 
desire to play "mine host") on the steamer and over our gallant 
hills— -you and Jim Barnes* Tell us when you'll come — come a 
bit earlier than the aist if you can — ^and stay — ^it sotmds very 
ma&ai&ceat — two nights, will you? This terrific burst of 
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hospitality on our part will surprise you* But you might be 
happy for two days, and dying of boredom the third. If s like a 
beautiful lady I know — ^very slightly* **Ah — I never stay with a 
man more than a fortnight, neither my clothes nor my con- 
versation will hold out any longer.** 

It is very beautiful, and the robins sing all day among the red 
leaves of the vine, etc*, etc*, etc. 

This coruscating notepaper was given to my wife by her 
mother; you must hold us guiltless. 

This is a long letter* I am getting more amiable* 

Say how you*U come here, and when — ^whether to Sar^na or 
to Spezia. Sarzana is quicker — ^you sit in a broken-down 
omnibus for an hour* Spezia has a beautiful ride in a dirty 
steamer for 40 minutes across the bay. 

M^y thanks for giving the poem to the New Statesman^ It*s 
a poem that would stand printing in a weekly paper. 

Many warm regards from us. 

D. H. Lawbence. 

Your letter was jolly good to me really — I always thank God 
when a man will say straight out to me what he has to say. But 
it*s rare when one will. I call it affectionately* — ^not anything 
else*— D.H.L* 

We*ve got in 25 litres of wine — I wonder what you*ll think of 
it when you come* I am fearfully proud of it — I stand and gloat 
over the rush-wrapped fat bottles* — 


Lericit per Fimcherino, 

Okfo delta Spezia^ Italy* 

To J. M. Murry* Thursday (1913)* 

Dear Murry, — 

Tm going to answer your letter immediately, and frankly. 
When you say you won*t take Katherine*s money, it means 
you don*t trust her love for you. When you say she needs little 
luxuries, and you couldn*t bear to deprive her of them, it 
means you don*t respect cither yourself or her sufficiently to 
do it. 

It looks to me as if you two, far from growing nearer, are 
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snapping the bonds that hold you together, one after another. 
I suppose you must both of you consult your own hearts, 
honestly. She must see if she really wants you, wants to keep 
you and to have no other man all her life. It means forfeiting 
something. But the only principle I can see in this life, is that 
one must forfeit the less for the greater. Only one must be 
thoroughly honest about it. 

She must say, *^Could I live in a little place in Italy, with 
Jack, and be lonely, have rather a bare life, but be happy?"" If 
she could, then take her money. If she doesn't want to, don't 
try. But don't beat about the bush. In the way you go on, you 
arc inevitably coming apart. She is perhaps beginning to be 
unsatisfied with you. And you can't make her more satisfied by 
being unselfish. You must say, *'How can I make myself most 
healthy, strong, and satisfactory to myself and to her?" If by 
being laay for six months, then be lazy, and take her money. It 
doesn't matter if she misses her luxuries: she won't die of it. 
What luxuries do you mean? 

If she doesn't want to stake her whole life and being on you, 
then go to your University abroad for a while, alone. I warn 
you, it'll be hellish barren* 

Or else you can gradually come apart in London, and then 
flounder till you get your feet again, severally, but be dear about 
it. It lies between you and Katherine, nowhere else. 

Of course you can't dream of living long without work. 
Couldn't you get the Westminster to give you two columns a 
week, abroad? You must try. You mi:st stick to criticism. You 
ought also to plan a book, either on some literary point, or some 
man* I should like to write a book on English heroines. You 
ought to do something of that sort, but not so cheap. Don't try 
a novel— -try essays — ^like Walter Pater or somebody of that 
style. But you can do something good in that line; something 
concerning literature rather than life. And you must rest, and 
you and Katherine must heal, and come together, before you do 
any serious work of any sort. It's the split in the love that 
drains you* You see, while she doesn't really love you, and is 
not satisfied, you show to frightful disadvantage. But it would 
be a pity not to let your mind flower — ^it might, under decent 
i^cumstanccs, produce beautiful delicate things, in perception 
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and appreciation* And she has a right to provide the conditions. 
But not if you don^t trust yourself nor her nor anybody, but go 
on slopping, and pandering to her smaller side. If you work 
yourself sterile to get her chocolates, she will most justly detest 
you — she is perfectly right. She doesn't want you to sacrifice 
yourself to her, you fool. Be more natural, and positive, and 
stick to your own guts. You spread them on a tray for her to 
throw to the cats. 

If you want things to come right — if you are ill and ex- 
hausted, then take her money to the last penny, and let her do 
her own housework. Then she'll know you love her. You 
can't blame her if she’s not satisfied with you. If I haven't had 
enough dinner, you can't blame me. But, you fool, you squander 
yourself, not for Aer, but to provide her with petty luxuries 
she doesn't really want. You insult her. A woman unsatisfied 
must have luxuries. But a woman who loves a man would sleep 
on a board. 

It strikes me you've got off your lines, somewhere you've not 
been man enough; you've felt it rested with your honour to give 
her a place to be proud of. It rested with your honour to give 
her a man to be satisfied with — ^and satisfaction is never 
accomplished even physically unless the man is strongly and 
surely himself, and doesn't depend on anything but his own 
being to make a woman love him. You've tried to satisfy 
Katherine with what you could earn for her, give hen and she 
will only be satisfied with what you are. 

And you don't know what you are. You've never come to it. 
You've always been dodging round, getting Rhythms and fiats 
and doing criticism for money. You are a fool to work so hard 
for Katherine — ^she hates you for it — ^and quite right. You want 
to be strong in the possession of your own soul. Perhaps you 
will only come to that when this affair of you and her has gone 
crash. I should be sorry to think that — I don't believe it. You 
must save yourself, and your self-respect, by making it complete 
between Katherine and you — ^if you devour her money till she 
walks in rags, if you are both outcast. Make her certain — don't 
pander to her — stick to yourself — do what you wmt to do — 
don't consider her — she hates and loathes being considered. 
You insult her in saying you wouldn't take her money, 
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The University idea is a bad one* It would further dis- 
integrate you. 

If you are disintegrated, then get integrated again. DonT be 
a coward. If you are disintegrated your first duty is to yourself, 
and you may use Katherine — ^her money and everything — ^to 
get right again. YouTe not well, man. Then have the courage 
to get well. If you are strong again, and a bit complete, sMll be 
satisfied with you. She’ll love you hard enough. But don’t you 
see, at this rate, you distrain on her day by day and month by 
month* I’ve done it myself. 

Take your rest — do nothing if you like for a while — ^though 
I’d do a hiU Get better, first and foremost — ^use anybody’s 
money, to do so* Get better — ^and do things you like. Get 
yourself into condition. It drains and wearies Katherine to 
have you like this. What a fool you are, what a fool. Don’t 
bother about her — what she wants or feels. Say, ^T am a man 
at the end of the tether, therefore I become a man blind to 
everything but my own need.” But keep a heart for the long 
run* 

Look* We pay 6 o lire a month for this house: 35 lire for the 
servant: and food is very cheap. You could live on 185 lire a 
month in plenty — ^and be greeted as "Signoria” when you went 
out together — it is the same as^'Guten Tag, Herrschaften:” that 
would be luxury enough for Katherine. 

Get up, lad, and be a man for yourself. It’s the man who 
dares to take, who is independent, not he who gives. 

I think Oxford did you harm. 

It is beautiful, wonderful, here. 

A ten-pound note is 353 Hre. We could get you, I believe, a 
jolly nice apartment in a big garden, in a house alone, for 80 lire 
a month. Don’t waste yourself— don’t be silly and floppy. 
You know what you covM do — ^you could write — ^then prepare 
yourself: and first make Katherine at rest in her love for you. 
Say, **This I will certainly do” — ^it would be a relief for her to 
hear you. Don’t be a child — don’t keep that rather childish 
charm. Throw everything away, and say, ^^Kow I act for my 
own good, at last.” 

We are getting gradually nearer again, Frieda and 1 . It is 
very beautSul here. 
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We are awfully sorry Katherine is so seedy* She ought to 
write to us* Our love to her and you* 

D* H* Lawrence. 

If youVe got an odd book or so you don't want to read^ would 
you send it us? There is nothing for Frieda to read — ^and we 
like everything and anything. 


Lericif per FiascherinOf 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith* Tuesday ^ Nov* — , 1913* 

Dear Mrs* Asquith, — 

Because I feel frightfully disagreeable, and not fit to con- 
secrate myself to novels or to short stories, Fll write a letter* I 
like to write when I feel spiteful; it's like having a good sneeze. 
Don't mind, will you? 

You say we're happy — per Bacchino! If you but knew the 
thunderstorms of tragedy that have played over my wretched 
head, as if I was set up on God's earth for a lightning conductor, 
you'd say, *^Thank God I'm not as that poor man." If you knew 
the slough of misery we've struggled and suffocated through, 
you'd stroke your counterpane with a purring motion, like an 
old maid having muffins for tea in the lamplight and reading 
Stanley in Africa* If ever you hear of me in a mad-house, and 
Frieda buried under a nameless sod, you'll say, ”Poor things, 
no wonder, with all they've gone through." You talk about 
tears drowning the wind — ^my God* We are the mt^t un- 
fortunate, agonised, fate-harassed mortals since Orestes and 
that gang. Don't you forget it* Put away all illusions concern- 
ing us, and see the truth. 

When I had an English feel come over me, I took it frightfully 
badly, that we had appeared before you as if we were a perfectly 
respectable couple. I thought of the contamination — etc*, etc* — 
and I really was upset* Tm glad you didn't mind; you might 
with justice have taken it amiss — and then. Lord, what a state I 
should have been in when the English feel came over me 
again* Heaven be blessed, England is only a spot of grease on 
the soup just now* 



Vm sorry you’ve got a cold. But what do you expect, after 
purpling in Venice — Frieda’s been in bed for four days also — 

like Robinson Crusoe: ^Tirst day I vomited I wandered 

under the falling vines muttering: *^What rhubarb, senna and 

what purgative drug It was sheer misery* We have had 

a time, between us: oh dear o* mel She is a bit better to-day* 
Fve been to Spezia* Frieda will hire a piano, not a hurdy- 
gurdy* Weil, it has to come first on the workmen’s steamer to 
Lerici, then be got down into a rowing boat, and rowed along 
the coast, past jutting rocks where the sea goes up and down to 
bring your heart in your mouth, finally landed into the shingle 
of this little bay, and somehow got up the steeps to the house* 
Well, the man found out what a journey it was, and he clings to 
his piano as if it were his only child, nor could I snatch it from 
him to-day* So we fell out — ^and in the midst of it a man in 
sailor’s uniform with ^'White Star” on his breast came and said 
he was English and did we want to buy contraband English 
cloth* And he wasn’t English — ^nor French, nor German, nor 
Italian — ^but spoke twenty words of each* Now I might have 
wrested this pianoforte out of the fervent arms of Rugi Gulielmo, 
but for the interruption of the sailor with a sack* As it was, I 
returned, boat and all, empty save of curses* 

’*Ecco^ — un pianoforte — ^it’s not like a piece of furniture — ^if it 
was a piece of furniture — he! va bene — but — z pianoforte — 
hel ” 

I loathe and detest the Italians* They never argue, they just 
get hold of a parrot phrase, shove up their shoulders and put 
their heads on one side, and flap their hands* And what is an 
honest man to do with ’em? (Forget my past when I say 
“Honest man*”) Now I shall have to go to-morrow, and pay a 
regiment of facchini to transport that cursed pianoforte* 

^^Take it up tenderly. 

Lift it with care. 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair*” 

And it’s a tin-pot thing not fit for a cat to walk up and down* 
And if it does go to the bottom of the sea — ^well, God bless it 
and peace be with it, a gay blonde head* 
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**I1 pleut doticement sur la ville 
Comme il pleat dans mon coeur*'" 

As a matter of fact, it^s a perfectly glittery and starry night, 
with a glow-worm outside the door, and on the sea a lighthouse 
beating time to the stars. 

Weil, adieu, fair lady, don't be cross and sad. Think that we 
have simply worn holes in our hankeys, with weeping. 

Why should the cat sleep all night on my knee, and give me 
fleas to bear? Why? 

There’s a peasant wedding down below, next Saturday. The 
bride in white silk and orange blossom must clamber fearful 
roads, three hours there and back, to go to the Syndaco of 
i’Amegiia, to be married. Mass at 7.30 at Tellaro — piccola 
colazione at the bride’s house at 8.30 — un boccone — marriage 
at lo.o at I’Ameglia — pranzo down here at mid-day. We are 
invited. But it’s rather sad, he doesn’t want her very badly. 
One gets married — si — come si fa! They say it so often — ma — 
come si fa! 

11 pleut doucement dans la ville, 

I think I am missing a meal. 

A rivederlaf signoriat 

D. H. Lawrence* 

They call us **Signoria.” How’s that for grandeur! Shades of 
my poor father! 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italia, 

To A. D. McLeod. 2 Dec., 1913. 

Dear Mac, — 

We were awfully glad to have the Dowson, but I was dis- 
appointed* I only knew the ‘^Cynaxa” poem, and the verse, 
which ran in my mind: 

We are not long for music and laughter 
i^ve and desire and hate. 

I think we have no portion in them, after 
We pass the gate.” 
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That always haunted me. But I had remembered it wrong — I 
always remember poetry wrong, I thought he was a simple, 
rather restrained poet — ^and I find him translating Verlaine 
very badly. It's a shame. And yet he is a poet — I rather love 
him. The playlet is piffle — but some of the songs — I hate the 
Beardsley illustrations, — I shall send you the book back soon — 
with many, many thanks. 

We have been reading James Stephens — ^another disappoint- 
ment. 

Did you see my poem in the New Statesmarit a, fortnight or so 
back? Some people loved it — ^as for me — I got a guinea for it. 
The other day, suddenly descended upon us Lascelles 
Abercrombie and W, W, Gibson and Trevelyan and a man 
called Waterfield, We were at a peasant wedding at a house on 
the bay, dressed in our best dothes in honour of the bride, and 
having an awfully good time, Gibson is a really lovable fellow — 
so is Trevelyan — and Abercrombie one of the sharpest men I 
have ever met. But it was so queer, to leave the feast and 
descend into the thin atmosphere of a little group of cultured 
Englishmen, At the upper room where the feast was spread 
were twenty-five people. There were nine fowls killed for the 
feast — ^and the next course was octopuses — (quite big ones, 
with arms half a yard long — I saw bring them in 

from the sea, with their stony eyes open-— and they nearly made 
me sick). The wine was running very red — ^then suddenly we 
must descend to these five English poets. It was like suddenly 
going into very rare air. One staggered and I quite lost my 
bearings. Yet they are folk I am awfully fond of, 

W, H, Davies is coming in the spring — oh, lots of folk. How 
are you going on? You don't tell us much news about yourself, 
I am writing my novel slowly — ^it will be a beautiful novel — 
when it's done. But here, it is too beautiful, one can't work. I 
was out rowing on the sea all afternoon — and the sea did heave — 
the sky is stiU coming up and down. There is a new moon 
among a miracle of a sunset, a sea ail gold and milk white, with a 
train of fire — ^ah, you should come here. 

Some time, send me just a newspaper, win you? Don't send 
books, they are so costly. You have no idea how much I got out 
of that Mitml and Art book — ^it is a good idea — ^but a school 
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marmy woman who writes it. 

It is dark. Elide must go to Tellaro — io depofimre* 

A rivederla, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Lericif per Fiascherzno, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To Edward Marsh. Dec. 17# 1913. 


Dear Eddie, — 

We were awfully sorry to think of Jim Barnes's appendix, as 
you may imagine. By this time he should be getting quite well 
again — ^is he? You seem to take appendicitis lightly — ^which of 
course scares me. I think one ought to say ^‘‘he's sure to die/* 
then perhaps he'll get better quick. We don't mind waiting if 
you will really come. But I hope he is well again, or on the 
way there now. 

I think of us driving in a carriage, glorious and resplendent, 
over the Magra from Sar^ana to La Serra. But we must walk 
from Serra down here — ^about a mile — down paths as slippery 
and dangerous and beautiful as the road to hell. So don't 
bring your bigger luggage, because this place is nearly 
inaccessible. 

We were to have other visitors, but they won't come because 
of their little baby, which they daren't leave with the Irish 
nurse in London. So we are mourning our neglected state. I 
do hope that appendix will consent to abdicate peacefully. Try 
to stay two nights — ^wring them out of somebody else. Other- 
wise time would be so short. 

Did the poets tell you how they came and found me in patent 
leather boots and black suit, playing Signore at the wedding? 
It was a shock. But we went back to the feast and had high 
jinks. 

I loved Gibson still more than Abercrombie — perhaps be- 
cause I know him better* But I think Gibson is one of the 
clearest and most lovable personalities that I know. Aber- 
crombie is sharp — he is much more intellectml than I had 
imagined: keener, more sharp-minded* I shall enjoy talking 
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to him. We both loved Mrs. Abercrombie: she's not a bit like 
a Madotma, neither the Raphael nor Botticelli sort, so you're 
wrong there, sir. But she's most awfully jolly, and a fine true- 
metal sort that I love. They invited us to go and stay with 
them, both the Abercrombies and Gibson, with such warm 
generosity: and I shall kick my heels with joy to go. 

About metres, I shall have to pray for grace from God. 
But (scissors!) I think Shelley a million thousand times more 
beautiful than Milton. 

I send you a poem which you ought to like. If you do, give 
it to somebody to publish, when you've got an easy, leisurely 
occasion* 

The poets let us in for society. They brought Waterfield 
from AuUa, he brought Mrs. Huntingdon, she brought Mrs* 
Pearse, and the plot thickens. We were the week-end at Aulla 
with Waterfield, who has quite a wonderful castle, in a sort 
of arena, like the victim, with the Apennines all round. It is 
a wonderful place, but it gives me the creeps down my back, 
just as if one sat in a chair down in the middle of the amphi- 
theatre at Verona, and the great banks of stone took no notice, 
but gathered round. 

Only when we were coming away, at the station, there were 
four men emigrating to Buenos Ayres, and two young wives 
looking bewildered, then tears, and Frieda howling on my left 
hand, and the emigrants on my right, till, I can tell you, I felt 
in the middle of a cyclone. It affects me yet. 

We are just going to Mrs. Pearse's for tea. Last time they 
came here, we rowed them home. But coming back, Frieda 
and I fell out so frightfully — ^we were rowing one oar each — 
that the boat revolved on its axis, and seriously thought of 
diving under water out of our way. So to-day Madam must 
walk, whether she will or no. 

Barrie— I remembered to put Dear Sir James Barrie, when 
I answered — I nearly put Dear Sir James Barrie, Bart. — 
wrote me a nice little note, and was generous enough to say 
he was going to be proud of me. He hasn't seen me— the hel 
pezzo that I am. 

Perhaps I shan't write to you any more before Christmas. 
Ail Greetings and Good Wishes! How did you look, futuristic- 
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ally? Lord, you're a bit of a j%-saw puzsie to start with, mixing 
poets and pictures, the Admiralty and what-not, like somebody 
shuffling cards. 

A nvederci — auf wiedersehen — au revoir — jamque vale! 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Poem enclosed with Letter to Mr. Edward Marsh dated 
17 Dec., 1913. 

To Eddie Marsh, with much affection, this poem for a 
Christmas card, which, albeit a trifle lugubrious, pray God 
may go daintily to his ear. 


Grief. 

The darkness steals the forms of all the queens, 

But oh, the palms of his two black hands are red! 

It is death I fear so much, it is not the dead. 

Not this grey book, but the torn and bloody scenes. 

The lamps are white like snowdrops in the grass. 
The town is like a churchyard, all so still 
And dark now night is here — ^nor will 
Another tom red sunset come to pass. 

And so I sit and turn the book of grey, 

Feeling the darkness like a blind man reading, 

AU fearful lest I find some new word bleeding — 
Nay, take my painted missal book away. 

David Herbert, 

Son of Arthur John Lawrence, 
wrote this poem: 

December 16, 1913. 
Requiescat in pace* 
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To W. E. Hopkin* 


Lericit per Fiascherino^ 

Golfo della SpeziUf Italia* 

i8 Dec*t 1913. 

Dear Will, — 

I was glad to get that letter from you, full of good old crusty 
Eastwood gossip4 Always write to me like that. 

And don't wonder at what I write now, for Felice is rattling 
away like a hail-storm in Italian, just near my left ear, and 
Frieda, with her usual softness of heart (and head now and 
then), is letting herself in for things that will need the courage 
of St. George to extricate her from. 

We have got a beautiful place here (and don't lose the 
address). It is a little pink cottage of four rooms, under great 
hills of olive woods, just over the sea. We have a great vine 
garden, all shut in, and lemons on the wall, and to-day, with 
a wind from the Apennines, the big, heavy oranges swing gold 
in their dark green leaves. We've only one orange tree, but 
it is a beauty. 

There is no road here, that carts may pass — ^not even a mule 
road. Everything must go by rowing boat on the sea, that is 
not carried on the heads of the peasants. They carry, women 
and all, masses of stuff on their heads. It is supposed to give 
them a beautiful carriage, but that is a lie. It presses in the 
loins in a most curious fashion. 

At this time of the year all the women are out in the olive 
woods — you have no idea how beautiful olives are, so grey, so 
delicately sad, reminding one constantly of the New Testament. 
I am always expecting when I go to Tellaro for the letters, to 
meet Jesus gossiping with his disciples as he goes along above 
the sea, under the grey, light trees. Now the hills are full of 
voices, the peasant women and children all day long and day 
after day, in the faint shadow of olives, picking the fallen fruit 
off the ground, pannier after pannier fuU. Our village is 
Tellaro. It grows sheer out of the rocks of the sea, a sea- 
robber's nest of 200 souls. The church is over the water. 
There is a tale that once in the night the church bell rang, and 
rang again. The people got up in terror — ^the bell rang 
mysteriously. Then it was found that the bell rope had fallen 
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over the edge of the cliff in among the rocks, and an octopus 
had got hold of the end, and was drawing it» It is quite 
possible* The men go fishing for the octopus with a white 
bait and a long spear* They get quite big ones, six or seven 
pounds in weight sometimes — ^and you never saw anything so 
fiendishly ugly* But they are good to eat. We were at a peasant 
wedding the other day, and a great feast — octopus was one of 
the dishes; but I could not fancy it; I can eat snails all right, 
but octopus^ — ^tto. We can have the boat belonging to the 
peasants on the bay when we like, and row out on the sea* The 
Mediterranean is quite wonderful — ^and when the sun sets 
beyond the islands of Porto Venere, and all the sea is like 
heaving white milk with a street of fire across it, and ameth3rst 
islands away back, it is too beautiful* 

I am very fond of the Italians* We have a little oddity of a 
maid called Elide — ^25 years old* Her old mother Felice is 
quite a figure* They arc very funny and ceremonious* When 
Elide has put the soup on the table, she says rivedercU thV* 
before she can leave us* There is only one other house on this 
bay — only one other house within nearly a mile — and that is 
the peasants* down on the beach. They are cousins of Elide. 
Sometimes they come and play and sing with us at evening — 
bringing the guitar. It is jolly* Luigi is very beautiful — ^and 
Gentile is a wild joy. How happy you would be with these 
people — ^and Mrs. Hopkin with the country* The wind is now 
cold — there is snow on the mountains over Carrara — but still 
at night a glow-worm shines near the door, and sometimes a 
butterfly, a big black and red one, wanders to the remaining 
flowers — ^wild pinks and campanulas* I love living by the sea- 
one gets so used to its noise, one hears it no more* And the 
ships that pass, with many sails, to Sardinia and Sicily, and 
through the gates of Porto Venere to Genova, are very 
beautiful, Spezia is Italy's great naval arsenal. Right in the 
harbour He her warships; and she wastes such a lot of powder 
with their rattling cannon. The men of the villages go into 
Speida to work. The workmen run the only steamers across 
the bay* They are interesting* 

And now, after aH this, you must come — you and Mrs* 
Hopkin at least — ^and Enid if she can* You can get here cheap, 
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some way or other — ^perhaps by sea to Genoa or to Leghorn — 
or by trips. We shall be here, I think, till June, So make up 
your minds, and scrape together, I want you. We both want 
you to come — and it is the most beautiful place I know, 

I am laughing at your swatting with Willie Dunn, We send 
heaps of good wishes for Christmas. Write to me oftener. 
And make up your minds to come, Mrs. Hopkin promised us 
last spring. 

Love from Frieda and me to you three. 

Yrs,, 

D, H, Lawrence, 


Lend, per Fiascherino, 

Golf a della Spezia, 

Italy* 

To Edward Garnett, 2i Dec*, 1913. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I had a letter from the secretary of the Stage Society to-day, 
saying that Arnold Bennett had recommended the committee 
to consider any work of mine I might bring out, and asking 
me if I cared to submit the MS, But the MS. is in such a 
state they could not read it — and I have no duplicate proofs, 
I said I would send them a copy of the play as soon as I had 
one, Kennerley said he would mail me them about Jan, ist. 

The novel goes slowly forward, I wonder what you'll think 
of it. In a few days' time I shall send you the first half of 
the MS, 

Christmas is nearly here. I feel late, and frightfully busy. 
We have had to pay visits lately. This last week-end we were 
three days at AuUa — 12 miles inland, staying with an English 
artist who has an Italian fortress there. It is a wonderful place: 
a squat, square castle on a bluif of rock, with all the jagged 
Apennines prowling round, two rivers creeping out of the 
fastness to meet at the foot of the fortress, where is a tiny town, 
then flowing on, red-blaming in the sunset, into the black hills 
towards the sea. And when one is on the roof, and the dawn 
comes driving rosy across the mountain tops, it is wonderful. 
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Day seems to stay a little wliile pale in the valley, then comes 
the sunset all gorgeous flaming, clashing back to red to where 
the dawn came from, and the eastern peaks are alive and rosy 
above the gathering dusk of the valley. You must come here — 
it is a most wonderful place. 

You will bring out the play in February? — that is the 
Bookman month. Harrison ought to be ready with the first 
story by then* 

Our best wishes for your Christmas — I hope nice things 
will happen to you. I wish I were at the Cearne for a day or 
two with you, in spite of our wonderful emerald sea and 
gorgeous sunsets behind the islands. 

Love, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Send me the Primrose Path here, some day when it is 
convenient, please. — ^D, H. L. 


Lerid, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia^ Italy* 

The shortest day* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 21st December t 1913. 

Dear Mrs. Asquith, — 

You never answered my highly diverting and beautiful 
letter, only shed a tear over Frieda — ^which I call skimpy. So 
I refuse to write you a letter. I*d send you a visiting card if I^d 
got one, with *^All Seasonable Greetings"^ written on it* 

How is the winter treating you? If badly, you^d better come 
here and set up in a beautiful little tower over the Pine Wood 
and the Sea — ^for 140 francs a month. 

We went to a castle the last week-end — ^ancient Italian 
Fortress, walls three yards thick. There it sits keeping an eye 
on the two rivers that come crawling insidiously out of the 
foggy Apennines, as if expecting them to pounce* But they 
don*t— they only swallow each other and go with trailing skirts 
haughtily through the mountain doors to the sea* But the 
castle watches, whether or not. And it gives one the fidgets. 
And the artist gentleman painted in the manner of various 
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definite gentleman artists — ^their ghosts haunted his canvases 
like the ghosts of old dead soldiers his castle hall* And the 
servants crouched in a comer of the great dark kitchen, making 
polenta cakes* 

A merry Christmas — ^though you don't deserve it, for 
sending Frieda only a little bottle of tears and me not even a 
st^ared almond* Also a merry Christmas to Don John, and to 
Mr* Asquith. 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawi^nce* 


To Edward Garnett. 


Lericif per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

30 Dec., 1913. 


Dear Garnett, — 

In a few days' time I shall send you the first half of The 
Sisters — ^which I should rather call The Wedding Ring — ^to 
Duckworth's. It is very different from Sons and Lovers: 
written in another language almost. I shall be sorry if you 
don't like it, but am prepared. I shan't write in the same 
manner as Sons and Lovers again, I think — in that hard, violent 
style full of sensation and presentation. You must see what 
you think of the new styles 

I wish you would send to Esjra Pound — 10, Church Walk, 
Kensington, W. — ^three or four copies of my poems, and send 
me the bill for them. I owe him something like a sovereign, 
which the Smart Set sent him as commission, for getting them 
my two stories. This commission he sent on to me **as being 
averse from returning anything to the maw of an editor, and 
unable to take commission on my workl" — I didn't want 
Pound's pound of commission. So now he says he would like 
three or four copies of the poems, to get them into the hands 
of the members of the Polignac priae committee, or some such 
reason. The Hueffer-Pound faction seems inclined to lead me 
round a little as one of their show-dogs. They seem to have 
a certain ear in their possession. If they are inclined to speak 
name into the ear, I don't care. 



We had rather a nice Christmas. The peasants— 16 — came 
in on Christmas Eve, and we sang the ^Tastorelia"* at midnight. 

On Christmas Day we went to English service in the s* 

private chapel — ^lambs we looked, I can tell you — and lunched 
with the Huntingdons — very nice folk. Then the next day we 
lunched at the Pearses — I do like Mrs. Pearse — ^who have a 
beautiful house where the Empress Frederick of Germany 
spent a winter with them — ^and Count Seckendorf. The parson 
is out here for six months — whited by the wealthy and impossible 

f who flings gold at the Italians around and bruises 

their faces. The Rev. is a very decent fellow — 

I like him — ^and he has taken a great fancy to us. When all 
our dark history comes out, I shadl laugh. 

The Pearses and Huntingdons read Sons and Lovers with 
great admiration. They have been 40 years in Italy, and are 
not shocked any more. 

I felt injured because you never wished me a Merry 
Christmas. 

Best Wishes for the New Year to you and Mrs. Garnett and 
David. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Send me here the Primrose Path — ^at your leisure. — ^D. H. L. 


Lerici, per FiascherinOr 

Golfo della Spezia^ Italia. 

To A. D. McLeod. 10 /cm., 1914. 

Dear Mac, — 

We owe you heaven knows how many thanks for the books 
at Christmas and for the newspapers. I love the Morning Post, 
it is so fat. The Italian newspapers arc ha’penny thin miserable 
things^ — all alike, from the Corriere della Sera and the Secolo 
downwards. It is lovely suddenly to flounder among English 
news and book reviews and artides. I hope it isn’t an awful 
nuisance — ^if not, do keep it up and send us the Morning Post 
as you have been doing.— We had fearful discu^ions on the 
Gilbert Murray. He is very interesting? just a bit conceited, 
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but interesting right through* Rhesus I didn*t think up to 
much* — ^And it is queer how uninteresting Davies is in Italy* 
His Nature PoemSf which I loved in England, seem so thin, 
one can hardly feel them at all* 

I wonder if you liked that picture of the old seigneurie* I 
am afraid not much* I rather liked it — out here* But in 
England perhaps it set your teeth on edge* All the houses here 
are pink like that* 

You will find me next month — I expect — in the Bookman; 
also some poetry in the English Review, which I hope you will 
like. What do you think of the latest Masefield? 

I am awaiting the coming of my play from America: it is 
being published first out there. It is good, I think* The Sec* 
of the Stage Society wrote me and said Arnold Bennett had 
told them, if I ever published drama, they must get hold of it* 
I shall send them a copy* 

I have nearly finished my novel* It is a weird production* 
It is quite different from Sons and Lovers, much quieter* I 
shall not write quite so violently as Sons and Lovers any more. 
I wonder what you*ll say to my new work. 

We are so busy here, with visitors* There are some English 
people on the hills — and an English chaplain — ^so that we are 
always out to tea, or having visitors* Which is very odd* I am 
expecting Edward Marsh — ^the Georgian Poetry man — and 
Jim Barnes on Monday — ^they are calling on their way home 
from Rome* I wonder if Marsh is projecting another Georgian 
Poetry issue — I must ask him* Have you ordered the Aber- 
crombie — Gibson — Brooke — ^Drinkwater: New Numbers? Gib- 
son says he^li send it me soon* I wonder why we can^t estab- 
lish a real poetry number among all of us — ^we should do well 
enough if we but hung together* 

Won^t you come out here and stay with us a while this 
spring? Miss M* promises to come for Easter* Whether she will 
fulfil is another matter. Surely you might manage for Whitsun- 
tide. Why don^t you want to? 

Yesterday I was out with the peasants picking olives* They 
knock all the olives from the trees with long canes, then gather 
them from the ground* The picking has been going on 3 
mtmths already, and will last another 3 months* All the women 
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are out all day* And they chatter and sing, and sometimes a 
man or two is with them, and it is jolly. On Wednesday 1 went 
with the chaplain on the English collier ships in Spezia harbour* 
They are rum men* But one must love Englishmen, somehow* 
They are so definitely resistant — ^theyVe got so much person- 
ality — and so much backbone, and are so aware of another 
person — more than Italians are* They felt rather brotherly, 
to me, those colliers on the ship. One writes stories* He is 
going to send me his latest to criticise. He is not a Joseph 
Conrad, however* 

Tanti saluti affettmse — ^and from Frieda* 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Lericif per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy. 

To Edward Marsh. 24 Gennaio, 1914. 

Dear Eddie, — 

That Georgian Poetry book is a veritable Aladdin's lamp. 
I little thought my Snapdragon would go on blooming and 
seeding in this prolific fashion. So many thanks for the cheque 
for four pounds, and long life to G. P. 

We are still trying to get over the excitement of your rush 
through Fiascherino* I still think with anguish of your carrying 
your bag up that salita from Lerici — don't remember it against 
me. I have received one or two more apologies from Severino, 
for his having taken us for the three saltimbanchi: the latter, 
by the way, gave a great performance in Tellaro, at the bottom 
there by the sea, on Sunday. They performed in the open air. 
Elide assisted at the spectacle, but confessed to disappearing 
into the church when the hat came round: along with three 
parts of the crowd. The poor saltimbanchi were reduced to 
begging for a little bread, so stingy was Tellaro. 

The night you went, was a great fall of snow. We woke in 
the morning wondering what the queer pallor was* And the 
snow lay nearly six inches deep, and was still drifting finely, 
shadowiiy, out to the sombre-looking sea. 

Of course, no Elide appeared. I got up and made a roaring 
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fire and proceeded to wash the pots> in a queer, silent, muffled 
Fkscherinoj even the sea was dead and stilL 
It looked very queer* The olives on the hills bowed low, 
low under the snow, so the whole slopes seemed peopled with 
despairing shades descending to the Styx* I never saw anything 
so like a host of bowed, pathetic despairers, all down the hill- 
side* And every moment came the long creak — cre-eak of a tree 
giving way, and the crash as it fell* 

The pines on the little peninsula were very dark and snowy, 
above a lead-grey sea* It was queer and Japanesy: no distance, 
no perspective, everything near and sharp on a dull grey ground* 
The water cut out a very perfect, sweeping curve from the 
snow on the beach* 

The Mino — the cat — had been out at night as usual* He 
appeared shoulder-deep in snow, mewing, terrified — ^and he 
wouldn^t come near me* He knows me perfectly* But that 
sudden fall of deep snow had frightened him out of his wits, 
and it was a long time before we could get him to come into 
the house* 

At midday appeared Elide with her elder brother, Alessandro* 
And there was an outcry* Alessandro stood in the doorway, 
listening to the trees cracking, and crying, **Ma dio, dio — smti 
signoret senti — Christo del nwndo — e una rovina** All Tellaro 
was praying to the Vergine in the church: they had rung a 
special appeal at 9*30, and the old women had flocked in* 
Elide looked once more at the driving snow-flakes, stamped 
her foot like a little horse, and cried defiantly, **Ma se il Dio 
vmV martdare il fine del mondo — che lo manda"* She was ready* 
Meanwhile Alessandro moaned, **Una rovina, un dannoP* 

It really was a ruin* Quite half the trees were smashed* One 
could not get out of our garden gate, for great trees fallen 
there* No post came to Tellaro — nothing happened but 
moaning. And the third day, in lamentation, they brought a 
commission to see the damage and to ask to have the taxes 
remitted* Now they are quite happily chopping up the ruin, 
crying, **Ora si pm scaldarsu** 

Another excitement! Luigi, down at the house on the bay 
here, the evening of your departure came home pale with 
excitement, found our Felice, and said hoarsely, **Ma zia^ io 
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ho ma brutta notizia da portare. QvuelU dm Ingiesi del signore 
erano arrestati stasera, al pontino di LericL** Loud, loud 
lamentations from Felice, Elide maintaining stoutly, **Forse 
mancava qualche carta — di certo e ma cosa di nientej'* Think 
how you let us in for it — ^between strolling players and 
arrests* 

There was also a great argument between Felice and Elide, 
as to which of you was the more beautiful* Elide said Jim 
Barnes, Felice said you — ^and they got quite cross* 

AddiOt 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To Edward Garnett* 29 Gennaio, 1914. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I am not very much surprised, nor even very much hurt by 
your letter — and I agree with you* I agree with you about the 
Templeman episode* In the scheme of the novel, however, I 
must have Ella get some experience before she meets her Mr* 
Birkin* I also felt that the character was inclined to fall into 
two halves — ^and gradations between them. It came of trying 

to graft on to the character of the character, more or 

less, of That I ought not to have done. To your two 

main criticisms, that the Templeman episode is wrong, and 
that the character of Ella is incoherent, I ^ree. Then about 
the artistic side being in the background* It is that which 
troubles me most* I have no longer the joy in creating vivid 
scenes, that I had in Sons and Lovers* I don*t care much more 
about accumulating objects in the powerful light of emotion, 
and making a scene of them* I have to write differently* I am 
most anxious about your criticism of this, the second half of 
the novel, a hundred and fifty pages of which I send you 
to-morrow* TeU me very frankly what you think of it: and if 
it pleases you, teU me whether you think Ella would be 
possible, as she now stands, unless she had some experience 
of love and of men* I think, impossil:^ Then she must have 
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a love episode, a significant one* But it must not be a Temple- 
man episode. 

I shall go on now to the end of the book. It will not take 
me long. Then I will go over it all again, and I shall be very- 
glad to hear all you have to say. But if this, the second half, 
also disappoints you, I will, when I come to the end, leave 
this book altogether. Then I should propose to write a story 
with a plot, and to abandon the exhaustive method entirely — 
write pure object and story. 

I am going through a transition stage myself. I am a slow 
writer, really — I only have great outbursts of work. So that 
I do not much mind if I put all this novel in the fire, because 
it is the v^uer result of transition. I write with everything 
vague — plenty of fire underneath, but, like bulbs in the ground, 
only shadowy flowers that must be beaten and sustained, for 
another spring. I feel that this second half of The Sisters is 
very beautiful, but it may not be sufficiently incorporated to 
please you. I do not try to incorporate it very much — I prefer 
the permeating beauty. It is my transition stage — ^but I must 
write to live, and it must produce its flowers, and if they be 
frail or shadowy, they will be all right if they are true to their 
hour. It is not so easy for one to be married. In marriage one 
must become something else. And I am changing, one way or 
the other. Thank you for the trouble you take for me. I shall 
be all the better in the end. Remember I am a slow producer, 
really. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Lericif per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To A. D. McLeod. gth February, 1914, 


Dear Mac, — 

I must diank you first for the books. I think Crosland's 
Sormets are objectionable — ^he is a nasty person. I think 
Hilaire Belloc is conceited. FiiU of that French showing-off 
which goes down so well in England, and is so smartly shallow.. 
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And I have always a greater respect for Mark Rutherford: I 
do think he is jolly good — so thorough, so sound, and so 
beautiful* 

Tell me, when you write, what you thought of the poems 
in Poetry and in the English, I am glad you sent me the 
former* In England people have got that loathsome superior 
knack of refusing to consider me a poet at all: ^'Your prose is 
so good,*' say the kind fools, we are obliged to forgive 
you your poetry*" How I hate them. I believe they are still 
saying that of Meredith* — In America they are not so priggish 
conceited* 

I have begun my novel again — ^for about the seventh time* 
I hope you are sympathising with me* I had nearly finished it* 
It was full of beautiful things, but it missed — I knew that it 
just missed being itself. So here I am, must sit down and write 
it out again* I know it is quite a lovely novel really — ^you know 
that the perfect statue is in the marble, the kernel of it. But 
the thing is the getting it out dean* I think I shall manage it 
pretty well. You must say a prayer for me sometimes* 

Mrs* Garnett is staying at the hotel in Lerici, with a Russian 
girl. She was speaking of you the other day, how sorry she 
was she did not see anything of you* Why don't you go and 
see them sometimes? 

Kennerley says they have sent me my plays from New York, 
but they haven't come yet. I look forward to having them. You 
must have patience with my promise of one* — ^By the way, 
what a frightfully decent paper the Morning Post is* The more 
I read it, the more I think it is worth while to be a gentleman 
and to have to do with gentlemen* Their reviews of books, 
their leaders, and all, have such a decent, honourable tone, such 
a relief after the majority of newspaper filth. 

We have got spring coming in already. I have found a 
handful of the little wild narcissus, with the yellow centres, 
and a few sweet violets, and a few purplish crinason anemones 
with dark centres* And one can drift about all afternoon in the 
boat, getting shell-fish from off the rocks under water, with a 
long split cane* You know that warm, drowsy, uneasy feel of 
spring, when scents rouse up* It is already here. And the 
lizards are whipping about on the rocl^, like a sudden flicking 
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of a dried grass blade* And one is wakened in the morning by 
the birds singing* They are almost brave — they sing aloud as 
the sun comes up, in spite of the bold Italian caedatore, who, 
in full costume and a long slim gun, stalks shadowily through 
the olive trees in quest of wrens and robins* When I walked in 
Switzerland, and came across a colony of Italians in a public- 
house — 

Italia — ah che bel sole ! — e gli uccellini ! V* '^Oh, 

Italy — ^such a beautiful sun — ^and the little birds — ^aren't they 
good !** — ^the cry of the exile* 

Frieda sends warmest regards — me home poignie^ 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Leridf per FiascherinOf 

Golfo della Spezia, Italia* 

To A* D* McLeod, 14 Marzo, 1914* 


Dear Mac, — 

Thanks for the Home of the Dead* We have begun reading 
it, but I don't like it very much* It seems a bit dull; so much 
statement* 

It reminds me that the other Sunday we went to the house 
of a very popular modem Russian novelist, Amphiteatroff, at 
Levanto* It was a rum show: twenty-six people at lunch, a 
babble of German, English, Russian, French, Italian — ^a great 
fat laughing man, the host, carefully judging the Cinque Terre 
wine: a drawing-room, clever, h^hly educated wife at the head 
of the table, a peasant sculptor in a peasant's smock at the foot, 
and in between a motley of tutors and music teachers for the 
children — ^an adopted son of Maxim Gorky, little, dark, agile, 
fun of life, and a great wild Cossack wife whom he had married 
for passion and had come to hate — then a house full of scuffling 
servants and cultured children — ^no, it was too much* You have 
no idea how one feels English and stable and solid in com- 
parison* I felt as if my head were screwed on tighter than the 
foundations of the world, in comparison* I must say, in one 
way, I loved them:— -for their absolute carelessness about 
everything but just what interested them* They are fine 
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where we have become stupid. 

Oh, it is so beautiful here, I feel as if my heart would jump 
out of my chest like a hare at night — it is such lovely spring. 
The sea is blue all day, and primrose dusking to apricot at 
evening. There are flowers, and peach trees in bloom, and pink 
almond trees among the vapour grey of the olives. 

To-day we have been a great picnic high up, looking at the 
Carrara mountains, and the fiat valley of the Magra, and the sea 
coast sweeping round in a curve that makes my blood run with 
delight, sweeping round, and it seems up into the vaporous 
heaven with tiny scattering of villages, like handfuls of shells 
thrown on the beach, right beyond Viareggio. — I could not 
tell you how I could jump up into the air, it is so lovely. I w^ant 
at this time to walk away, to walk south, into the Apennines, 
through the villages one sees perched high up across the valley. 

My novel goes on slowly. It ought to be something when it 
is done, the amount of me I have given it. 

I think there will be some of my poems in a paper called 
Th£ Egoist* I don^t know anything about it. Ezra. Pound took 
some verses, and sent me £3 3s. Try to get a copy, will you? — I 
believe it will be next month — ^it might be this, but I think not. 
But unless I can get hold of a copy I absolutely don't know what 
they have published. 

I wish you could come here — ^why don't you try? 

Many regards from us both. Don't you keep on sending us 
things, it seems such an imposition. Did you get the copy of 
the play I sent you? Tell me what you think of it-— I wait to 
hear — trniti salmi* 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Leridt per Fiascherino^ 

Golfo della Speziat Italia*, 

To Edward Marsh* 14 Marzo, 1914. 

Caro Edoardo,-— 

There wiE be some of my poems in a m^aJtine I have never 
seen, called The Egoist — next month, I believe. Some of them 
you don't know at all. One you might iil^ — I think you might. 
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Tell me — I always want to hear what you say* 

I suppose the play was too sordid for you, was it? I wait 
to hear from you about it* I am sorry we shall not see you at 
Easter* If we were well enough off, we too would go to 
Florence that week* Remember me to Jim Barnes, will you? 
I don't care for Lascelles in New Numbers* Wilfrid is jolly 
good — one poem of Rupert Brooke I like — the others aren't 
up to much* Drinkwater isn't bad, I think* 

Tanti salutU 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italia* 

To Ernest Collings. 23 Marzo, 1914* 

Dear Collings, — 

This morning has arrived yottr book of drawings* It was 
an unexjpected pleasure to get it* You have done me too much 
honour in inscribing it to me* 

I am really delighted with the book, for all that* How much 
better your things look now they are gathered together* Now 
at last one is able to get something like a real impression of 
your work. I must confess you pu^gle me* You are a queer 
man* I think if you persist you will one day have a real boom* 
Because people will think you are an esoteric wonder-freak, 
it will be a kind of aesthetic qualification to know you, as 
it was to know Beardsley, and is rather now to know Alastair. 

I wish you would tell me what you feel is your aim* Because 
you are, Frieda says, absolutely imemotional* But I suppose it 
is a form of emotion to which we are not accustomed* But 
what are you trying to interpret, I wonder. I will not say that 
for me your work is unemotional, because some of the pictures 
really move me — ^how, I can't say. I am always puzded to 
know how I feel or what I feel* I suppose you rouse very mixed 
feelings* I often notice you start some response in me, and then 
rebuff me, as in the picture ^*Hiil," where I cannot, after 
answerh^ to the figure and the doucis, receive the hard conical 
thrust of the jagged lines at the figure's head* It seems to me 



rather as if you did not bring your two strong motions together, 
so that they meet and clinch and are together, but as if they 
lose each other. It seems to me, in the figure, you have a 
motion of offering — to the sky, from the body straight out at 
right angles; and then the shoot of the hill is at the head of 
the figure, so that I feel the picture like this — ^no, I can*t draw 
it — ^but concentrating at the head, when surely the hill offers 
to the sky a great, primitive body* It is this I can^t understand — 
what you mean us to feel. Am I to believe that a hill culminates 
in what corresponds to the human head (brain, intellect) — ^and 
in the hill the human head (brain or intellect) lies for ever 
fixed, under a sky that disregards it? Because we are so used to 
the mythical idea of the earth^s fruitful body, or to the rocks 
representing the chained body, that I cannot, cannot feel them 
representing the head scaled down and rigid and scarcely to be 
liberated* You must please help me to understand. Then in 
homage to Ivan M, — I cannot understand the significance of 
the high wings of the sphinx. When I say understand, I mean 
they baffle my feeling* They don’t answer to the woman- 
figure — or I can’t see the connection. You see they have an 
emotional force. But I cannot feel how it relates to the other 
emotional force — ^the woman-figure. Don’t tell me it is merely 
beautiful form and space-filling: that means tour de force* 
The thing must be the expression of some strong emotion or 
idea. And I can’t grasp it. You are not intelligible to me. And 
I want to understand. What do you want to convey? I shall 
look at these drawings a hundred times, and try to find it. 
You don’t use the human figure to express any individual 
emotion — ^not dramatically. Don’t say it is just a decorative use. 
Look at your ^*Head of a Woman.” There is something — some- 
thing big and looming and blanched that is very characteristic 
of you — a. sort of looming of the brain-pan big over everything, 
so that features, emotions are insignificant — only this big 
blanched, almost blank something that is like the intellectual 
ego, something frozen like death which survives life, and knows 
nothing of life or resurrection — I don’t know what it is. I like 
very much ”Apres-midi d’un Faune” — but there again, the 
blanked-out figures of the women, and then the over-solid 
figure of the man, rather destroy each other-— they don’t seem 
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to be in the same picture* The man’s figure is not good. What 
do you mean by your blanked-out figures? If you can tell me, 
then I can either see you are right, or else see where you are 
wrong* I think **Tragedie de Salome” very good — ^ri^t pro- 
portion of blank and black* Elide, the maid, szys, **Come e 
bellar — '*How beautiful it is!” I think it very good indeed* 
Perhaps there one might find out how you use substance and 
blank — ^some relation of the human to the elements — but I 
don’t know. 

It seems to me you have two or three styles: the marionette, 
and then the strong line flowing and embracing a blank, then 
the sort of Indian* Of the three styles, I think I like best your 
strong line embracing a blank — ^like Dancer (35). That is 
one of the best drawings* 

What do you use the background lines for? — ^the / // // // / 
lines? They express motion in a certain direction, I expect — 
then they have a tone value — ^and then a static value, a sort of 
standing value* But I don’t always see how you have used them* 
In ^^Youth” (47) you get a jolly good motion by means of them* 
I like that drawing — ^Frieda likes it best* Perhaps of them all 
I like The Masquers (41) most* You’ve used the lines, 
upright and horizontal, rather well there* But what do you 
mean by your white shadows? Do you know, I think they are 
the most interesting thing about you* But what do you quite 
mean to suggest by them? I think it needs a subtler handling 
of the hachure lines, or whatever you call them, to bring the 
thing home* The same in the Velasquez motiv* I feel as if 
the lady were not in quite the right setting, and yet I have not 
a notion of what I would alter* Perhaps the lines and acces- 
sories, like the chequer and curtain, should suggest what you 
have left out of the figures: as the slanting lines in the last 
picture convey the e^er, storm-Hke travelling of youth* Then 
you would want to suggest, by your surrounding of your 
shadow lady, some essential qudity of hers and her sort, by 
which they live almost impersonally, as the forces of nature — 
or a force of nature* 

I am afraid I am obscure* But I think, unless one is so pure 
by instinct that one does the r^ht thing without knowing, then 
one must know what one is after. And I can’t make out what 
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you are after, however I try* You want to use the human body 
to express — ^what? — something elementary in nature, some- 
thing non-organic, or of the realm of physics— what? What 
property of the human soul do you want to express? — the 
mechanicaln^s of thought, as one of the natural forccs?^ — ^the 
natural torrent of youth? What? I think if there had been 
just a bit more intensity got into *‘Youth,"* that might have 
been very beautifuL 

But I shall stop talking now, or I shall never liave done, and 
I get no further* 

It is very beautiful here now the spring is here with all the 
sunshine* The sea is rough and bursting in foam all along 
the shore* I am getting on with a novel — I have been lai?y this 
last year* There will be a drama of mine published shortly* If 
I can get hold of any copies, I will send you one* We are 
thinking of staying here till the end of May, and then to England 
for a while* I shall see you then. 

I have no other news* Tell me about your aims. The book is 
very interesting to us — ^and we thank you for it, very much* 
A rivederla, 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Lerici, per Fiasckerino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italia* 

To J* M* Murry* 3 Aprile, 1914. 

Dear Murry, — 

Well, your letter was unexpected. I thought that you and 
Katherine held me an interfering Sunday-school superintendent 
sort of person who went too far in his superintending and 
became impossible: stepped just too far, which is the crime of 
crimes. And I felt guilty* And I suppose I am guilty* But 
thanks be to God, one is often guilty without being damned. 

I quite agree with you that telling is absolutely of no use for 
enlightenment, it only gives one something to hang on 
occasionally; rouses some dull little instinct and gives it a 
stimulation* At present, I do believe in trym^ to give what 
moral support one can* I call it, hoping people to have faith* 
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I am rather great on faith just now* I do believe in it. We are 
so egoistic, that we are ashamed of ourselves out of existence. 
One ought to have faith in what one ultimately is, then one 
can bear at last the hosts of unpleasant things which one is en 
route, I seem to spend half my days having revulsions and 
convulsions from myself. But I do know that Frieda knows 
I am really decent, and so I depend on her. It is so horribly 
difficult not to betray oneself, somehow, with all the different 
people. 

I did think you didn't want to write to me any more — that 
I'd trampled in forbidden places. But it doesn't matter, does 
it? I mean I think I did trample in forbidden places. 

I'm glad you and Katherine are all right. I know and did 
know that you would both of you only be negative sort of 
things once you'd split. Whatever happens and doesn't happen, 
I know you should stick to the love you have each for the other. 
And one has to remember this when things go wrong. 

Frieda and I are really very deeply happy. I am a tiresome 
thing to myself and to everybody. Somehow, I find it so 
difficult to live proportionately: to keep a proportion, a reserve. 
So I am always going in headlong and crawling out ignominious 
and furious, mostly with myself. But when one is furious with 
oneself, one does make everybody else's life a misery. 

Don't mind what or C say of me: it 

sounds as if they said unpleasant things. *3e all things to all 
men." That isn't my ideal, it seems like my fate. But really, 
one can only be towards each person that which corresponds 
to him, more or less. And one might as well talk to a daisy by 

the path, as be one's further self with ♦ C — ought 

not to misunderstand me. 

Yes, you do need to write your own personal stuff, otherwise 
you can't be yourself. And if you can't be yourself, how can 
any woman love you? I'm glad you've come through all right* 
Oh, I think to myself, if only one could have a few real friends, 
who will understand a bit along with one. They are all against 
o^e. I feel — ^ gainst me with the whole of his being; and 

would like to be, for he is a perverse devil. 

What is your work? I should like to hear about that. 

Oh, I tried so hard to work, this last year. I began a novel 
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seven times* I have written quite a thousand pages that I 
shall bum* But now, thank God, Frieda and I are together, 
and the work is of me and her, and it is beautiful, I think* I 
have done two- thirds* Tell me what yours is* 

Don't say it's a prosy history, yours* The only history is a 
mere question of one's struggle inside oneself* But that is the 
joy of it* One need neither discover Americas nor conquer 
nations, and yet one has as great a work as Columbus or 
Alexander, to do* So I flatter m5rseif, 

I'm getting rather sermony* But I say, we'll all get on, and 
we'll have enough money for our purposes, and we'll be jolly* 
I do look forward to the time when we can all be jolly together* 
I'm fed up with miseries and sufferings. 

It is spring, with puffs of pear blossom among the olive trees* 
But I know your war-cry now is work* 

Give my regards to Katherine. I suppose we've all abused 
each other, but it doesn't really matter, does it? Frieda is out 
just now with her sister, or she'd add a line* 

D* H* Lawrence* 

I am awfully glad you wrote* 


Lericif per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italy* 

To A* D* McLeod* i 6 th April, 1914. 

Dear Mac, — 

I feel a fearful pig when the newspapers come so regularly* 
Are you sare it isn't an imposition on you? Don't send them 
so regularly* It makes me feel guilty* What a beast of a paper 
is The Egoist I wouldn't have given them those verses had 
I known. And there were 7 misprints — ^swine, swine* I shall 
not easily forgive them those misprints* 

Did you see in Good Friday's Morning Post that the curves 
in Greek architecture were not after aU to give the illusion of 
straight lines? I remember what an impression it made on me, 
when you said they were. I wonder which is right* I would 
rather the first were right, that the curves were made to give 
the temple a look of being actually straight* 
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There is a great disturbance in the house to-day because 
the priest is coming on Sunday to bless the house. These 
people don't really believe any more^ but they go on with the 
old performances. And the Church ritual is very real to-day. 
''Eh/' said Achille, on Good Friday morning (the Church 
makes Christ die on Thursday, to have time to perform their 
businesses by Easter Sunday, Felice says). "Eh," said Achille, 
when Elide went for the bread, "we can sin as much as we like 
to-day — the Signore is dead, and he won't see us." And they 
half mean it. Isn't it queer? In their heads, they don't believe 
a thing. A man, Gamba, was saying to me yesterday that the 
Latin nature is fundamentally geometrical: its deepest aspiration 
is essential geometry — Form. He says that is the real meaning 
of the Renaissance — geometrical Form, in contrast to Mediaeval 
mysticism. In the Renaissance, he says, the Roman spirit 
appeared again, materialistic, mathematic, individualistic, and 
overthrew the Germanic mediaeval influence. Does that 
interest you? I am trying to swallow it, to digest it. It doesn't 
go down very easily. Because if the nature of the Italian is 
rationalistic and materialistic, what about the procession I tell 
you of now? — and yet it is rationalistic and materialistic. 

We went on Good Friday eve to see the procession of Jesus 
to the tomb. The houses in Tellaro are stuck about on the 
rocks in a tiny opening. It was a still night with a great moon, 
but the village deep in shadow, only the moonlight shining out 
at sea. And on all the window-sills were rows of candles 
trembling on the still air, long rows in the square, big windows, 
very golden in the blue dark shadow under a lighted sky* Then 
the procession came out of church, the lads running in front 
clapping wooden dappers, like those they scare birds with at 
home. Such a din of dappers. And the noise means the 
grinding of the bones of Judas. Then came the procession — 
a white bier with drawn curtains, carried high on the shoulders 
of men dressed all in white, with white doths on their heads — 
a weird chanting noise broken by the noise of the sea, and 
candles fluttering as the white figures moved, and two great, 
gilt rococo lanterns carried above. Then, with all the datter 
and the broken mournful chanting and the hoarse wash of the 
sea, they began to climb the steep staircase between the high, 
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dark hotises, a white, ghostly winding procession, with the 
dark-dressed villagers crowding behind* It was gone in a 
minute. And it made a fearful impression on me* It is the 
mystery that does it — it is Death itself, robbed of its horrors, 
and only Fear and Wonder going humbly behind* You must 
come to Italy* Soon all this wiU be gone^ — the Church is 
nearly dead. 

Auf wiederseheut 

D. H, Lawrence. 


LericU per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia^ Italy ^ 

To Edward Garnett* 32 April, 1914. 


Dear Garnett, — 

I send you by this post as mudi of the Wedding Ring as the 
consul has as yet typed* I have only some 80 pages more to 
write* In a fortnight it should be done. You will perhaps get 
it in three weeks' time, the whole. 

From this part that I have sent you, follows on the original 
Sisters — the School Inspector, and so on. 

I am sure of this now, this novel. It is a big and beautiful 
work* Before, I could not get my soul into it. That was because 
of the struggle and the resistance between Frieda and me. 
Now you will find her and me in the novel, I think, and the 
work is of both of us. 

I am glad you sent back the first draft of the Wedding Ringt 
because I had not been able to do in it what I wanted to do* 
But I was upset by the second letter you wrote against it, 
because I felt it insulted rather the thing I wanted to say; not 
me, nor what I had said, but that which I was trying to say, 
and had failed in. 

In the work as it stands now, there wiH, if anything, be only 
small prolixities to cut down* 

I hope you will like it. It is a big book now that I have 
got it down. I hope it will have a good sale. Both Pinker and 
Curtis Brown write to me making offers authorised, they insist, 
by leading publishers in England and America-Definite offers. 
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It was horrid to receive the accounts of Sons and Lovers^ and 
to see that Duckworth has lost a number of pounds on the 
book — ^fifteen or so, was it? That is very unpleasant. Because 
I only had a hundred pounds even then — and I have had £35 
from Keanerley. If a publisher is to lose by me, I would rather 
it were a rich commercial man such as Heinemann* You told 
me in your last letter that I was at liberty to go to any other 
firm with this novel. Do you mean you would perhaps be 
relieved if I went to another firm? Because if you did not mean 
that, wasn't it an unnecessary thing to say? You know how 
willing I am to hear what you have to say, and to take your 
advice and to act on it when I have taken it. But it is no good 
unless you will have patience and understand what I want to 
do. I am not after all a child working erratically. All the time, 
underneath, there is something deep evolving itself out in me. 
And it is hard to express a new thing, in sincerity. And you 
should understand, and help me to the new thing, not get 
angry and say it is common, and send me back to the tone of the 
old Sisters* In the Sisters was the germ of this novel: woman 
becoming individual, self-responsible, taking her own initiative. 
But the first Sisters was flippant and often vulgar and jeering. 
I had to get out of that attitude, and make my subject really 
worthy. You see — ^you tell me I am half a Frenchman and one- 
eighth a Cockney. But that isn't it, I have very often the 
vulgarity and disagreeableness of the common people, as you 
say Cockney, and I may be a Frenchman, But primarily I am 
a passionately religious man, and my novels must be written 
from the depth of my religious experience. That I must keep 
to, because I can only work like that. And my Cockneyism 
and commonness are only when the deep feeling doesn't find 
its way out, and a sort of jeer comes instead, and sentimentality, 
and purplism* But you should see the religious, earnest, 
suffering man in me first, and then the flippant or common 
things after, Mrs. Garnett says I have no true nobility — ^with 
all my cleverness and charm. But that is not true. It is there, 
in spite of all the littlenesses and commonnesses. 

And that is why I didn't like the second letter you wrote me 
about the failed novel, where you rubbed it in: because you 
seemed to insult my real being* You had a right to go for my 
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work, but in doing that, you must not make me cheap in your 
own eyes. You can be angry with a person without holding 
him cheap, and making him feel cheap. You believe too much 
in the Frenchman and the Cockney. Those are the things to 
criticise in me, not to rest your belief on. 

Soon I shall want some money. Perhaps you might send 
me the little I left in Mrs. Garnett's bank — is it seven pounds 
or so? Don't bother if it is any trouble. I have a little still in 
the bank here. So I can use cheques. 

If Duckworth is not really keen on this novel, we will give it 
to Pinker without its coming back here. I don't think I want to 
sign an agreement with Duckworth for another novel after this. 
I did not like to see he had lost on Sons and Lovers. And I must 
have money for my novels, to live. And if the other publishers 
definitely offer, they who are only commercial people, whereas 
you are my friend — ^well, they may lose as much as they like. 
For I don't want to feel under an obligation. You see I can't 
separate you from Duckworth and Co., in this question of 
novels. And nobody can do any good with my novels, com- 
mercially, unless they believe in them commercially — ^which 
you don't very much. 

Will you also tell me who makes the agreement with Ken- 
nerley for U.S.A. publication, and what is the agreement made* 

I see that Mrs. Holroyd is coming out. Do you give me any 
copies? Tell me about it, will you? 

Wc think of staying here till the end of June, perhaps. I 
don't know whether we shall come straight to England, or go to 
Germany first. We want to be married this summer, if the decree 
absolute is declared ail right. Then we think of coming back here 
for the winter. We have an invitation to the Ahruzzi, to the Baron- 
nessa di Rescis, in September, and I want to go to the Abrusiai, 

I am always grateful to you, and if Duckworth could have 
my novels and all of us be satisfied, 1 should be glad. But X am 
sure we are none of us very well satisfied with the result of Sons 
and Lovers. 

I shall be glad if you like the novel now — ^but you will tell 
me. Frieda sends her regards. 

Yours, 

D. H. LAW3RENCE. 
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Leridt per FitBcherinOi, 

Golfo della Spezia^ 

Italy, 

To J. M. Murry. 8 MaggiOf 1924. 

Dear Murry* — 

I wrote to Katherine yesterday, but don’t know if she’ll get 
the letter, as the address is different. 

As a matter of fact, all you ought to do is to get well ph5rsically 
and let everything else go. You say you are patient — now use 
your patience for letting your soul alone and making your body 
well. You make one as miserable as miserable. Do for God's 
sake lie down and leave ever3rthing to other people just now. 
Don't bother— -things are all right, really. Let them work out 
themselves. Don't give up feeling that people do want to hear 
what you say; or rather, they don't want to hear, but they need 
to, poor things. Don’t be so miserable. Have patience with 
yourself most of all. Don't be miserable. You've used too 
much of your strength, and now you're weak, and will have to 
depend on other people for a bit. But I am sure you are the 
best critic in England; I'm sure you can help terrifically to a 
new, cleaner outlook. But you can't do anything if you squander 
yourself in these miseries. Do consent to be poor and de^ndent 
— ^what does it matter? 

The play (Mrs, Holroyd) — ^well, it's not bad. I don't set 
great store by it. I will send you a copy when Duckworth will 
give me some. I will write and ask him to send you a copy. It 
isn't worth 3/6 of your money, at any rate. 

Four days, and I shall have finished my novel, pray God. 
Don't get sidk and leave me in the lurch over it. Can you 
understand how cruelly I feel the want of friends who wiE 
b^eve in me a bit? People think I'm a sort of queer fish that 
can write; that is all, and how I loathe it. There isn't a soul 
cares a damn for me, except Frieda — and it's rough to have all 
the burden put on her. 

We are coming to London in June. Till the divorce was 
pronounced, wc only allowed a mere possibility of England this 
summer. We thoi^ht of going to Germany from here. But 
now Frieda is set on England in June — we shril come in about a 



month's time* For what will happen then, wc must pray 
heaven. But I only decided to come two days ago. 

Vm glad I shall see you again soon. We must try and be 
decent to each other all round, I wish you had come out here 
instead of going to Paris. Never mind. Do get better, and 
leave things. 

Frieda sends many sympathies. We shall see you soon. 

Yrs., 

D, H. Lawrence, 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia^ Italia* 

To Edward Garnett. 9 Maggio, 1914. 

Dear Garnett, — 

Many thanks for your other letter with the cheque for £5 
from Duckworth. Will this do as the receipt? I am surprised 
that the papers are going on at such length about the play. I 
hope you will really like the novel. You will swear when you see 
the length. It's a magnma opus with a vengeance. I have got 
about three thousand more words to write — ^two more days, and 
then basta* Frieda wants the novel to be called The Rainbow* 
It doesn't look it at first sight, but I think it is a good title. I 
like it better than The Wedding Ring* Dunlop will have 
finished the typing by next Thursday. I hope you'll have the 
MS, by Monday week. I have been a bit seedy lately. 

Yours affectionately, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Regards from Frieda. 


Lericif per Fiascherinot 

Golfo della Spezia, Italia* 

To Edward Marsh, 24 Maggio, 1914, 


Dear Bodie, — 

It seems a long time since I wrote to you — ^things go on so 
monotonously here* I have worked away at my novel, and 
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finished it, and now I am getting ready to depart from here: 
that is all* 

The other day I got the second New Numbers, I was rather 
disappointed, because I expected Abercrombie's long poem to 
be great indeed. I can't write to Wilfrid because I think I have 
never seen him to worse advantage than in this quarter* And 
it is no good your telling me Lascelles' End of the World is 
great, because it isn't. There are some fine bits of rhetoric, as 
there always are in Abercrombie. But oh, the spirit of the thing 
altogether seems mean and rather vulgar. When I remember 
even H. G* Wells’ Country of the Blind, with which this poem of 
Abercrombie's had got associated beforehand in my mind, then 
I see how beautiful is Wells' conception, and how paltry this 
other. Why, why, in God's name, is Abercrombie messing 
about with Yokels and Cider and runaway wives? No, but it is 
bitterly disappointing. He who loves Paradise Lost must don 
the red nose and rough-spun cloak of Masefield and Wilfrid. 
And you encourage it — it is too bad* Abercrombie, if he does 
anything, surely ought to work upon rather noble and rather 
chill subjects. I hate and detest his ridiculous imitation yokels 
and all the silly hash of his bucolics? I loathe his rather nasty 
elforts at cruelty, like the wrapping frogs in paper and putting 
them for cartwheels to crush? I detest his irony with its clap- 
trap solution of everything being that which it seemeth not? and 
I hate that way of making what Meredith called Cockney 
metaphors: — moons like a white cat and meteors like a pike 
fish. And nearly all of this seems to me an Abercrombie 
turning cheap and wicked. What is the matter with the man? 
There's something wrong with his soul. Mary and the Bramble 
and Sale of St, Thomas weren't like this. They had a certain 
beauty of soul, a certain highness which I loved: — thoi^h I 
didn't like the Indian horrors in the St, Thomas* But here 
everything is mean and rather sordid, and full of rancid hate* 
He talked of Sons and Lovers being all odi et amo* Well, I wish 
I could find the 'amo' in this poem of his. It is sheer 'odi,' and 
rather mean hatred at that. The best feeling in the thing is a 
certain bitter gloating over the coming destruction* What has 
happened to him? Something seems to be going bad in his 
sewd. Even in the poem before this, the one of the Shrivelled 
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ZeuSf there was a gloating over nasty perishing which was 
objectionable. But what is the matter with him? The feelings 
in tliese late things are corrupt and dirty. What has happened 
to the man? I wish to heaven he were writing the best poems 
that were ever written, and then he turns out this. 

I am coming soon to London. We leave here about June 
14th, I tliink. My wife wants to go to her people in Baden 
Baden, I want to come straight to England by sea — in a tramp 
steamer if I can* That idea pleases me, Italy is just beginning 
to get hot, and I am just ready to move. 

We shall stay in London about a month, I think, to get 
married by the registrar. Perhaps Lascelles would like to write a 
long poem called the Poet's Wedding, upon the subject. We 
shall stay with G. H. Campbell — ^an Irish barrister — a very nice 
man — do you know him? We shall see you, shall we not? I 
want to see Mrs, Asquith also. 

I look forward to seeing you again. Write me a line here 
within the next fortnight, will you? 

Tanti saluti di mia mogUe — ^Yours, 

D. H, LAWitENCE. 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Golfo della Spezia, Italia^ 

To A, D* McLeod. 2 /imzo, 1914. 

Dear Mac, — 

I never thanked you for the Meredith poems. I was very 
glad indeed to get them — and a bit disappointed in them. They 
aren^t what I want just now, I suppose. 

I have been interested in the futurists. I got a book of their 
poetry — z very fat book too — ^and a book of pictures — ^and I 
read Marinetti*s and Paolo Buzri's manifestations and essays 
and Soffid's essays on cubism and futurism. It interests me 
very much. I like it because it is the applying to emotions 
of the purging of the old forms and sentimentalities. I like it 
for its saying — enough of this sickly cant, let us be honest and 
stick by what is in us. Only when folk say, *I-et us be honest 
and stick by what is in us' — ^thcy always mean, stick by those 



things that have been thought horrid, and by those alone. 
They want to deny every scrap of tradition and experience, 
which is silly. They are very young, college-student and 
medical-student at his most blatant. But 1 like them. Only I 
don^t believe in them. I agree with them about the weary 
sickness of pedantry and tradition and inertness, but I don't 
agree with them as to the cure and the escape. They will 
progress down the purely male or intellectual or scientific line. 
They will even use their intuition for intellectual and scientific 
purpose. The one thing about their art is that it isn't art, but 
ultra scientific attempts to make diagrams of certain physic or 
mental states. It is ultra-ultra intellectual, going beyond 
Maeterlinck and the Symbolistes, who are intellectual. There 
isn't one trace of nMvete in the works — though there's plenty of 
naivete in the authors. It's the most self-conscious, intentional, 
pseudo-scientific stuff on the face of the earth. Marinetti 
begins; * ‘Italy is like a great Dreadnought surrounded by her 
torpedo boats." That is it exactly— a great mechanism. Italy 
has got to go through the most mechanical and dead stage of 
all — everything is appraised according to its mechanic value — 
everything is subject to the laws of physics. This is the revolt 
against beastly sentiment and slavish adherence to tradition 
and the dead mind. For that I love it. I love them when they 
say to the child, ‘‘All right, if you want to drag nests and torment 
kittens, do it lustily." But I reserve the right to answer, "All 
right, try it on. But if I catch you at it you get a hiding." 

I think the only re-sourcing of art, revivifying it, is to make 
it more the joint work of man and woman. I think the one 
thing to do, is for men to have courage to draw nearer to 
women, expose themselves to them, and be altered by them: 
and women to accept and admit men. That is the start— by 
biinging themselves together, men and women — ^revealing 
themselves each to the other, gaining great blind knowledge 
and suffering and joy, which it wiU take a big further lapse of 
civilisation to exploit and work out. Because the source of all 
life and knowledge is in man and woman, and the source of all 
living is in the interchange and the meeting and mingling of 
these two; man-life and woman-life, man-knowledge and 
womaa-kiiQwie<%e, man-being and woman-being. 
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Which is a sermon on a stool. Wc are leaving here on the 
8th — next Monday. Frieda goes to Baden Baden for about lo 
days. I am coming to England by ship. We arc staying with 
Gordon H» Campbell in g, Selwood Terrace, Sth Kensington. 
I shall write to you as soon as wc arrive. I shall be 8 or 9 or 10 
days at sea, I think. 

We are all upset, moving. I want to write an essay about 
Futurism, when I have the inspiration and wit thereunto. 

Many regards from us — ^and auj wiederseken, 

D. H. Lawkence. 


Lerici, per Fiascherino, 

Colfo della Spezia, Italia* 

To Edward Garnett. 5 Junior 1914. 

Dear Garnett, — 

First let me remember to thank you for letting the two books 
be sent to the Consul in Spezia. 

About Pinker, I will do as you say, and tell him that the 
matter of the novel is not yet settled, and I will call on him in 
some fifteen or twenty days, 

I don't agree with you about the Wedding Ring* You will 
find that in a while you will like the book as a whole. I don't 
think the psychology is wrong: it is only that I have a different 
attitude to my characters, and that necessitates a different 
attitude in you, which you are not prepared to give* As for its 
being my cleuerness which would pull the thing through — that 
sounds odd to me, for I don't think I am so very clever, in that 
way. I think the book is a bit futuristic — quite unconsciously 
so. But when I read Marinetti — '^the profound intuitions of 
life added one to the other, word by word, according to their 
illogical conception, will give us the general lines of an in- 
tuitive physiology of matter" — I see something of what I am 
after. 1 translate him clumsily, and his Italian is obfuscated— 
and I don't care about physiology of matter — ^but somehow— 
that which is physic — non-human, in humanity, is more 
interesting to me than the old-fashioned human element — 
which causes one to conceive a character in a certain moral 
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scheme and make him consistent. The certain moral scheme is 
what I object to. In Turgenev, and in Tolstoi, and in Dostoi- 
evsky, the moral scheme into which all the characters fit — and it is 
nearly the same scheme — is, whatever the extraordinariness of 
the characters themselves, dull, old, dead. When Marinetti 
writes: *Tt is the solidity of a blade of steel that is interesting by 
itself, that is, the incomprehending and inhuman alliance of its 
molecules in resistance to, let us say, a bullet. The heat of a 
piece of wood or iron is in fact more passionate, for us, than the 
laughter or tears of a woman*’ — then I know what he means. 
He is sttipid, as an artist, for contrasting the heat of the iron 
and the laugh of the woman. Because what is interesting in the 
laugh of the woman is the same as the binding of the molecules 
of steel or their action in heat: it is the inhuman will, call it 
physiology, or like Marinetti — ^physiology of matter, that 
fascinates me. I don't so much care about what the woman 
feels-^in the ordinary usage of the word. That presumes an ego 
to feel with. I only care about what the woman is — ^what she is — 
inhumanly, physiologically, materially — ^according to the use of 
the word: but for me, what she is as a phenomenon (or as 
representing some greater, inhuman will), instead of what she 
feels according to the human conception. That is where the 
futurists are stupid. Instead of looking for the new human 
phenomenon, they will only look for the phenomena of the 
science of physics to be found in human beings. They are 
crassly stupid. But if anyone would give them eyes, they would 
pull the right apples off the tree, for their stomachs are true in 
appetite. You mustn't look in my novel for the old stable ego 
of the character. There is another ego, according to whose 
action the individual is unrecognisable, and passes through, as 
it were, allotropic states which it needs a deeper sense than any 
we've been used to exercise, to discover are states of the same 
single radically unchanged element. (Like as diamond and 
coal are the same pure single element of carbon. The ordinary 
novel would trace the history of the diamond — but I say, 
^Diamond, what! This is carbon.' And my diamond might be 
coal or soot, and my theme is carbon.) You must not say my 
novel is shaky — ^it fes not perfect, because I am not expert in 
what I mnt to do* But it is the real thing, say what you like. 
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And I shall get my reception, if not now, then before long. 
Again I say, don’t look for the development of the novel to 
follow the lines of certain characters: the characters fail into the 
form of some other rhytlimic form, as when one draws a 
fiddle-bow across a fine tray delicately sanded, the sand takes 
lines unknown. 

I hope this won’t bore you. We leave here on Monday, the 
8th. Frieda will stay in Baden Baden some 10-14 days. I am 
not going by sea, because of the filthy weather. I am walking 
across Switzerland into France with Lewis, one of the skilled 
engineers of Vickers-Maxim v/orks here. I shall let you know 
my whereabouts. 

Don’t get chilly and disagreeable to me. 

Au revoir, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I shall be awfully glad to see Bunny again — and Mrs. 
Garnett and you. 

Please keep this letter, because I want to write on futurism 
and it will help me. I will come and see Duckworth. Give 
Bunny my novel — I want him to understand it. 


9, Selwood Terr ace f 

South Kensington, SJW, 

To Edward Garnett. i July, 1914. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I am awfully sorry I was precipitate at the last moment. I 
called to see you before I went to Pinker. Then you weren’t in. 
And I hung a few minutes on the pavement outside, saying: 
^^Shall I go to Pinker?” And there was very little time, becatjse 
we had to limch with Lady St. Helier. And Frieda was so 
disappointed she couldn’t have any money. And most of all, I 
remembered Mr. Duckworth on Saturday, 

**Weli?” he said when I came in. 

^Tinker offers me the £300 from Methuen,” I said. 

”He does?” 

”Yes.” 

”Then,” he said, as if nettled, **l*m afraid you’ll have to accept 
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it.*' Which rather made me shut my teeth, because the tone 
was peremptory. So I went to Pinker, and signed his agree- 
ment, and took his cheque, and opened an acc. with the 
London County and Westminster Bank — me voild* 

I am sorry. Shall I see you at the Cearne? 

Yrs., 

D, H. Lawrence. 


9, Selwood Terrace, 

South Kensington, 5 .W. 

To Catherine Carswell. Monday, July 1914. 

Dear Mss. Jackson,— 

I must tell you I am in the middle of reading your novel* 
You have very often a simply beastly style, indirect and round- 
about and stiff-kneed and stupid. And your stuff is abominably 
muddled — you'll simply have to write it all again. But it is 
fascinatingly interesting. Nearly all of it is marvellously good. 
It is only so incoherent. But you can easily pull it together. 
It must be a long novel — it is of the quality of a long novel. My 
stars, just you work at it, and you'll have a piece of work you 
never need feel ashamed of. All you need is to get the whole 
thing under your control. You sec, it takes one so long to know 
what one is really about. Your Juley is a fascinating character — 
not quite understood sufficiently — not quite. Ruth is good. 
Leave the other children sketchy. 

When Fve finished it — ^to-morrow or Wednesday — -we must 
have a great discussion about it. My good heart, there's some 
honest work here, real. 

I must go to Croydon to-morrow afternoon. But I'll ring 
you up when I've finished. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

You must be willing to put much real work, hard work, into 
this, and you'll have a genuine creative piece of work. It's like 
Jane Austen at a deeper level. 



THE WAR 


**THE RAINBOW** 


CORNWALL AND DERBYSHIRE 




9 ^ Selwood TerracSf 

South Kensington f S,W* 

To Catherine Carswell. Tuesday ^ June or July, 1914. 

Dear Mrs. Jackson, — 

Tve just finished your novel, I think it's going to be some- 
thing amazingly good. But it means work, I can tell you. Fve 
put thousands of notes and comments and opinions in the 
margin, out of my troubled soul. I hope they'll help. I wonder 
if you could come to lunch to-morrow? Come about mid-day, 
and we'll have a real go at this MS. I hope you can come. Ring 
us up. If you are not free in the morning, we have the afternoon 
till four o’clock. I want to settle it with you before we go away. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence* 


9, Selwood Terrace, 

South Kensington. 

To Edward Garnett. Tuesday. 

Dear Garnett, — 

I send you herewith another batch of the short stories. 
There remains only one to send — one story. It is the German 
soldier story that came in last month's English Review. I find it 
wants writing over again, to pull it together. I have gone over 
the stories very carefully. I wish you would go through the 
selection I have sent in, and sec if there is any you would leave 
out, and any you would like putting in. I think all the stories 
have been dready printed, except Daughters of the Vicar. I 
would like them arranging so; 


I. 

A Fragment of Stained Glass. 

About 

6,000 words 

2. 

Goose Fair. 

6,000 

*t 

3* 

A Sick Collier. 

2,500 

it 

4. 

The Christening* 

3,300 

it 

5- 

Odour of Chrysanthemum* 

8,000 

it 

6. 

Daughters of the Vicar* 

18,980 

tt 
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About 

7, Second Best, 5,000 words 

B, The Shadow in the Rose Garden* 6,000 „ 

9. The Dead Rose, 7,000 „ 

10, The White Stocking, 8,000 „ 

11. Vin Ordinaire, 9,500 „ 

la* HomtiT and Arm, 9,600 „ 

Which makes it about 88/300 words. If you would like any 
more, please tell me. And which of the titles will you choose for 
a book-title? Goose Fair? 

I will send in the last story — Vin Ordinaire — ^within a day or 
two. Tell me if this lot is all right. 

We are an irrefutable married couple now. Docs it seem dull 
to you, to be so respectable? The trouble about the children is 
very acute just now. 

Many regards, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I sent the 6rst batch of stories in to Mr. Duckworth a week 
ago on Thursday. 


To T. D. D. 


The Cearne, 

Near Edenbridge, 

Kent, 

7 July, 1914. 


Dear D.,«— 

I was glad to get your still sad letter, and sorry you are so 
down yet. I can*t help thinking that you wouldn't be quite so 
down if you and Mrs. D* didn't let yourselves be separated 
rather by this trouble. Why do you do that? I think the 
trouble ought to draw you together, and you seem to let it put 
you apart. Of course I may be wrong. But it seems a shame 
that her one cry, when she is in distress, should be for her 
mother. You ought to be the mother and father to her. Perhaps 
if you go away to your unhealthy post, it may be good for you. 
But perhaps you may be separating your inner life from hers — I 
don't mean anything actual and external — ^but you may be 



taking yourself inwardly apart from her, and leaving her 
inwardly separate from you: which is no true marriage, and is a 
form of failure* I am awfully sorry; because I think that no 
amount of outward trouble and stress of circumstance could 
really touch you both, if you were together* But if you arc not 
together, of course, the strain becomes too great, and you want 
to be alone, and she wants her mother. And it seems to me an 
awful pity if, after you have tried, you have to fail and go 
separate ways. I am not speaking of vulgar outward separation: 
I know you would always be a good reliable husband: but there 
is more than that: there is the real sharing of one life. I can't 
help thinking your love for Mrs. D. hasn't quite been vital 
enough to give you yourself peace. One must learn to love, and 
go through a good deal of suffering to get to it, like any kn%ht 
of the grail, and the journey is always towards the other soul, 
not away from it. Do you think love is an accomplished thing, 
the day it is recognised? It isn't. To love, you have to learn to 
understand the other, more than she understands herself, and 
to submit to her understanding of you. It is damnably difficult 
and painful, but it is the only thing which endures. You 
mustn't think that your desire or your fundamental need is to 
make a good career, or to fill your life with activity, or even to 
provide for your family materially. It isn't. Your most vital 
necessity in this life is that you shall love your wife completely 
and implicitly and in entire nakedness of body and spirit. 
Then you will have peace and inner security, no matter how 
many things go wrong. And this peace and security will leave 
you free to act and to produce your own work, a real in- 
dependent workman. 

You asked me once what my message was. I haven't got any 
general message, because I believe a general message is a 
general means of side-tracking one's own personal difficulties: 
like Christ's — ^thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself— has 
given room for aU the modem filthy system of society. But this 
that I tell you is my message as far as I've got any. 

Please don't mind what I say— you know I don't really want 
to be impertinent or interfering. 

Mrs. Huntingdon is coming over to England this month* 
Probably she would bring Mrs. D. But perhaps Noemi would 



be better, 1 am sorry Paddy is still so seedy. He is a strange 
boy. I think he will need a lot of love* He has a cnrious heavy 
consciousness, a curious awareness of what people feel for him. 
I think he will need a lot of understanding and a lot of loving. 
He may, I think, have quite an unusual form of intelligence. 
When you said he might be a musician, it struck me. He has 
got that curious difference from other people, which may mean 
he is going to have a distinct creative personality. But he will 
suffer a great deal, and he will want a lot of love to make up 
for it. 

I think our marriage comes off at the Kensington registrar's 
office on Saturday. I will try to remember to send you the 
Times you asked for. When I get paid for my novel, I want to 
send you a small cheque for doing the novel. You win not mind 
if it is not very much that I send you. 

We are very tired of London already, and very glad to be 
down here in the country. Probably we are going to stay in 
Derbyshire — ^and then for August going to the west of Ireland. 
But I shall write and tell you. Don't be miserable — I have you 
and Mrs. D. rather on my conscience just now — I feel as if you 
were taking things badly. But don't do that. 

Auf wiederseherit 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Remember me to Mrs. D. 


9, Selwood Terrucct 

To Catherine Carswell. 12th Julyt 1914. 

Fm awfully sorry we couldn't come to-night. I, poor devil, 
am seedy with neuralgia in my left eye and my heart in my 
boots, Bommi som i nostri matrimonii — alh io|. Povero me, 
mi sento poco hem* Frieda says will you meet her on Tuesday 
morning — ^and will you ring us up? 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 



To Mrs. S. A. Hopkin. 


g, Selwood Terrace, 

South Kensington, S,W. 

13 July, 1914. 


Dear Mrs. Hopkin, — 

Frieda and I were married this morning at the Kensington 
registrar's office. I thought it was a very decent and dignified 
performance. I don't feel a changed man, but I suppose I am 
one. 

On Saturday I think we are going to Ripley for a few days. 
I don’t think we shall come out to Eastwood. But you must 
come over to see us — you and Mr. Hopkin and Enid. I must see 
you. 

We have been so busy seeing people and doing things here in 
London. I am getting so tired of it. We are going to the West 
of Ireland for August, Write and tell us your news. 

Love — au revoir, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


g, Selwood Terrace, 

South Kensington, SM* 

To Edward Marsh. 15 July, 1914. 

Dear Eddie, — 

Have you got Lascelles Abercrombie's book on Thomas 
Hardy; and if so, could you lend it me for the space of, say, six 
weeks; and if so, do you mind if I scribble notes in it? And if 
you've got any of those little pocket edition Hardy's, will you 
lend me those, too? I am quite a reliable man to lend books to — I 
send them back safely. I am going to write a little book on 
Hardy's people. I think it will interest me. We are going to 
Ireland at the end of this month* I shall do it there. I have just 
finished getting together a book of short stories. Lord, how 
I've worked again at those stories — ^most of them — ^forging 
them up. They're good, I think. 

Scdnti di cmre, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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9, Sdwood Terrace f 

South Kensington f S.W* 

To Edward Marsh. 17 My* 1914* 

My DEAH Eddie,— 

But what a shock I got when the books came. I began to 
yell^ — I didn't ask him for them" — ^and I rushed round the 
room almost cracked, between shame of having made it 
possible, and horror at your spending so much money on me, 
and joy of having the books. Frieda was getting in my way 
crying; "Never mind — never mind — ^take them — how lovely — 

oh, how I shall revel — ^let him give them you I still feel 

shaken. I Ve never had such a lot of books in my life. I tell you 
the selfish motive is triumphing, and Tm rejoicing in the land. 
Fm awfully excited about it. So is Frieda. If my book — a tiny 
book — on Hardy comes off and pleases me, and you would like 
it, I dedicate it to you with a fanfare of trumpets. 

Thank you a million times, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


To Harriet Monroe. 31 Julyt 1914. 

Dear Miss Monroe, — 

Your letter finds me just getting up to go from London* I 
am satisfied that you take the poems you mention, and that you 
will publish them something in this order: 

Grief, Memories, Weariness, Service of all the Dead, Don Juan, 
Song, in November or December. 

Why, oh why, do you want to cut off the tail of poor Ophelia's 
ballad? Don't you see the poor thing is cracked, and she used 
all those verses — ^apples and chickens and rat— according to 
true instinctive or dream symbolism? This poem — -I am very 
proud of it — ^has got the quality of a troublesome dream that 
seems incoherent but is selected by another sort of conscious- 
ness. The latter part is the waki^ up part, yet never really 
awake, because she is mad. No, you mustn't cut it in two. It is 
a g^xwi poem; I couldn't do it again to save my life. Use it 
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whole or not at all I return you the MS* If you don't use it, 
please destroy it* 

I was at dinner with Miss Lowell and the Aldingtons last 
night, and we had some poetry* But, my dear God, when I see 
all the understanding and suffering and the pure intelligence 
necessary for the simple perceiving of poetry, then I know it is 
an almost hopeless business to publish the stuff at all, and 
particularly in magazines. It must stand by, and wait and wait* 
So I don't urge anybody to publish me. 

Mrs* Aldington has a few good poems. 

Will you address me c o Messrs* Duckworth, 3, Henrietta 
St,, Covent Garden, W.C. I am without an address till I am 
back in Italy about mid October. 

'‘Lawrence at his best." 

Merci, Monsieur^ whoever you are, and what do you know 
about it. 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H. LAWliENCE* 


9, Selwood Terrace, 

South Kensington, S*W* 

To J* B. Pinker. 10 August, 1914* 

Dear Pinker, — 

Here is a state of affairs — ^what is going to become of us? 
You said Methuen signed the s^reement for the novel — did he 
give you the cheque at the same time? I ask because I am 
wondering how I am going to get on* We can't go back to Italy 
as things stand, and I must look for somewhere to live. I think 
I shall try to get a tiny cottage somewhere, put a little bit of 
furniture in it, and live as cheaply as possible. But to do that 
even I must toow there is a little money coming from some- 
where* Win you kt me know about Methuen? We can't stay 
here much longer. 

Yours sincerely, 

D* H. Lawrence* 



The Triangle, 

BelUngdon Lane, Cheskam, 
Bucks. 

To J* B. Pinker, 5 1914* 

Dear Pinker^ — 

Are you better from your accident? We were sorry to hear of 
it. But your secretary said it was not at all serious. Will you 
thank her for her courteous letter? I hope you are really all 
right now. 

I am very sorry to worry you again about money. Do you 
think Methuen will pay up the £150 to you? I can last out here 
only another month — then I don’t know where to raise a 
penny, for nobody will pay me. It makes me quite savage. 
Extort me my dues out of Methuen if you can, will you? 

What a miserable world. What colossal idiocy, this war. 
Out of sheer rage Tve begun my book about Thomas Hardy. It 
will be about anything but Thomas Hardy, I am afraid — queer 
stuff — but not bad. 

I do wish I needn't worry you — I wouldn't if I could help it. 
Regards from us, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


The Triangle, 

BelUngdon Lane, 

Chesham, 

Bucks. 

To Harriet Monroe. i Oct., 1914. 

Dear Harriet Monroe,— 

I'm glad to hear my Ophelia shall go in whole — 2l great relief 
to me. I could not bear that she should be cut through the 
middle, and the top half given to me and the lower half given to 
the world. Am I not her mother, you Solomon with the sword? 

Send me the draft here, to this God-forsaken little hole where 
I sit like a wise rabbit with my pen behind my ear, and listen to 
distant noises. I am not in the war 2:one, I think I am much too 
valuable a creature to offer myself to a German bullet gratis and 
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for fun. Neither shal! I go in for your war poem. The nearest 
I could get to it would be in the vein of 

The owl and the pussy cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pcagreen boat 

— ^and I know you wouldn*t give me the hundred dollars. 

I will let you know if I change my address. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Bellingdon Lane, 

Cheshartif Bucks. 

To Edward Garnett. 13 Oct., 1914. 

Dear Garnett, — 

It is a long time since I have written, but the war puts a 
damper on one*s own personal movement. It makes me feel 
very abstract, as if I and what I am did not matter very much. 

What are you doing? Do you still go as usual to Duckworth’s? 
Or is there not so much work to do. 

The proofs of the stories keep on coming. What good 
printers these Plymouth people are. They never make a 
mistake. And how good my stories are, after the first two. It 
really surprises me. Shall they be called The Fighting Linei 
After all, this is the real fighting line, not where soldiers pull 
triggers. 

We hear now and then from Germany: every German heart 
full of the altar-fire of sacrifice to the war: two of the Richthofen 
intimate officer-friends killed, **der gute Udo von Henning ist 
am 7. Sept, bei Charleroi gefallen” — that is the spirit. Frieda’s 
father is very ill. She and I hardly quarrel any more. 

We have a little money — not much — enough — ^Pinker sold 
Honour and Arm to America for £25, and I had a little from the 
Manchester Guardian. Here theautimin has been very beautiful. 
We are quite isolated, amid wide, grassy roads, with quantities 
of wild autumn fruit. This is curiously pale-tinted country, 
beautiful for the blueness and mists of autumn. 

I have been writing my book more or less — ^very much less — 
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about Thomas Hardy, I have done a third of it* When this 
much is typed I shall send it to Bertram Christian* 

I wonder if you will come and see us* I should be very glad* 
It is not dear— there are cheap week-end tickets* And why 
doesn^t David come? 

Come for a week-end, will you? We have a bed. Any week- 
end after this next. 

Our love to Mrs* Garnett, 

D* H. Lawkence* 

Billingdon Lane, 

Ckesham, Bucks. 

To Catherine Carswell* 21st October, 1914* 

Dear Mrs. Jackson, — 

How exciting your letter is! We are glad to hear you are 
going to marry Donald Carswell* Your life will run on a 
stable pivot then, and you will be much happier. After all, one 
has a complete right to be happy. I only want to know people 
who have the courage to live. The dying resigned sort only 
bore me now* We are glad to have your news — soon we'll come 
and see you* 

The Literary Fund gave me £50. I have got about £70 in 
the world now. Of this I owe £145 to the divorce lawyers, for 
costs claimed against me. This I am never going to pay. I also 
owe about £20 otherwise. So IVe got some £50* If you think 
the other fund would give me any more — benissimo. I'll take it 
like a shot. Have not I earned my whack — ^at least enough to 
live oa—from this nation? 

We should like to come to London one day next week — say 
Tuesday— cff Thursday — ^and stay one night at your house* 
We should like to do that very mudi* But tell us if it would be 
easy. 

Oh, by the way — I was seedy and have grown a beard. I 
think I look hideous, but it is so warm and complete, and such 
a dothing to one's nakedness, that I like it and shall keep it. 
So when you see me don't laugh. 

Many nice regards, 

D, H. Lawrence. 
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Bellingdon Lam, 

CheshmUt 

Bucks, 

To Harriet Monroe. 17 Nov., 1914. 

Dear Harriet Monroe,— 

Yesterday came your cheque for £8, Thank you very 
much. 

To-day came the War Number of Poetry, for which also I 
thank you. It put me into such a rage — how dare Amy talk 
about bohemian glass and stalks of flame? — that in a real fury I 
had to write my war poem, because it breaks my heart, this 
war. 

I hate, and hate, and hate the glib irreverence of some of 
your contributors — ^Aldington with his you know what it's 
all about, brother Jonathan? We don't.'' It is obvious he 
doesn't. And your nasty, obscene, vulgar in the last degree — 

''Hero" may God tread him out — ^why did you put him 

in? You shouldn't. 

At least I like the woman who wrote Metal Checks — her 
idea, her attitude — but her poetry is pretty bad. I rather like 
the suggestion of Marian Ramie's Face I shall never see — man 
I shall never see. And Unser Gott isn't bad — ^but unbeauti- 
fully ugly. Your people have such little pressure: their safety 
valve goes off at the high scream when the pressure is still so 
low. Have you no people with any force in them? Aldington 
almost shows most — ^if he weren't so lamentably imitating 
Hueffer. 

I don't care what you do with my war poem. I don't parti- 
cularly care if I don't hear of it any more. The war is dreadful. 
It is the business of the artist to follow it home to the heart of 
the individual fighters — ^not to talk in armies and nations and 
numbers— but to track it home — home — ^their war — ^and it's at 
the bottom of almost every Englishman's heart — the war — ^thc 
desire of war — ^the will to war — ^and at the bottom of every 
German's. 

Don't put common things in like the CampfoUamr — ^why do 
you? They are only ugly, ugly — "putrid lips" — ^it is something 
for the nasty people of this world to batten on. 



I typed my poem on a typewriter Amy Lowell gave me. I 
think I did it quite well — and it was thrilling. I like it when you 
send me Poetry , even if it makes me rage. 

Vale! 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Take care how you regard my war poem — it is good. 


Bellingdon Lanet 
Ckeskam, Bucks* 

To J. B. Pinker. 5 Dec*^ 1914. 

Dear Pinker, — 

I send you the first hundred or so pages of my novel, which I 
am writing over. It needs the final running through. It is a 
beautiful piece of work, really. It will be, when I have finished 
it: the body of it is so now, 

I began to type it. But it took me hours, and I am too busy 
writing. So I left off. Is there any need to have it typed at all, 
the MS.? I never did for Duckworth. But if it must be done, 
will you have it done for me? 

I am glad of this war. It kicks the pasteboard bottom in of 
the usual **good'" popular novel. People have felt much more 
deeply and strongly these last few months, and they are not 
going to let themselves be taken in by **scrious'^ works whose 
feeling is shallower than that of the official army reports. 
Mackenzie was a fool not to know that the times are too serious 
to bother about his Sinister Street frippery. Folk will either 
read sheer rubbish, or something that has in it as much or more 
emotional force than the newspaper has in it to-day. I am glad of 
the war. It sets a slump in trifling. If Lucas reads my novel, he 
ought to kmw how good it is, and he ought to respect it, 

I shall finisb the thing by the end of January — ^perhaps 
earlier. I will send it to you as I do it — 100 pages at a time. 
Then, if at the end of January Methuen will give me more 
money# I shall go to Italy. I am tired of this country, the war, 
the winter. 

I hope all is well with your business. I hope your son is at 
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home with you^ not joining any army. I hope yon are quite 
well. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

The Rainbow is a better title than The Wedding Ring, 
particularly in these times. Garnett was a devil to call my book 
of stories The Prussian Officer — ^what Prussian Officer? 


The Triangle, 

Bellingdon Lane, 

Ckeskam, Bucks* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 3rd January, 1915. 

Dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I was glad you wrote and told me you like my stories. One 
wants the appreciation of the few. And it isn^t faute de mieux, 
either — I am no democrat, save in politics. I think the state is a 
vulgar institution. But life itself is an affair of aristocrats. In my 
soul, Fd be as proud as hell. In the state, let there be the 
Liberti-^galiti business. In so far as I am one of many, 
Liberti, Egaliti — I won*t have Fraternite, The state is an 
arrangement for myriads of peoples' living together. And one 
doesn't have brothers by arrangement. In so far as I am myself, 
Fierti, Inegalite, HostilitL 

It doesn't sound very French, but never mind. I think the 
time has come to wave the orifiamme and rally against humanity 
and Ho, Ho! St. John and the New Jerusalem. 

We should like very much to come and see you again. When 
we come to town we shall come to lunch with you. I shall let 
you know* We don't come very often, because of the poverty. 
I shake down the thermometer of my wealth, and find it just 
nearly at ^ero. But I like to be poor. I'd like to wave my 
feathers like a bird of paradise. But as yet, one must be decent. 

How I loathe this dark weather. 

My wife wants to sec how you embroider— will you show 
her when we come? She sends her greeth^, with mine. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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The Triangle t 

Bellingdon Lane, 

Chesham, Bucks^ 

To Edward Garnett. 13 Jan*, 1915. 


Dear Garnett, — 

I send you the letter of this lady. I don*t know whether 
anything can be done with my grandfather's old rival, Jesse 
Boot. You know that my mother's father and this grand-duke 
of drugs quarrelled and had a long war as to which of them 
should govern a chapel in Sneinton, in Nottingham* My grand- 
father won. So now, WeK mir, doss ich ein Enkel bin — ^woe is 
me, that I am a grandchild, for I am booted out of my place as a 
popular novelist. 

Tve got a cold and lie in bed for a day or two. It is nothing. 
Next week we go down to Sussex to live in a better and less 
crannied house than this. Of course I am happy in the prospect 
of being on the move again. 

If you are in town next Wednesday or Thursday, I should 
like to see you. Will you let me know? How are Garnett 
and David? I have no news. I won't ask you about The Prussian 
Officer, it might make me sad. 

Frieda sends her greetings — I mine. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Bellingdon, 

Chesham, Backs, 

To W. E. Hopkin. Monday, 18 /on., 1915. 


Dear Willie, — 

I just remember Fve got this set of duplicate proofs of my 
stories, and perhaps you'll accept them in lieu of a bound 
volume. If ever I rise to fame these will be unique — because 
there arc many differences between these sheets and those 
revised and published — ^also you can have them bound into a 
book for a few pence. So don't grumble at them, please* I 
remember I promised you a proper book. 

We are just packing up to move again — ^not to Italy, alas — ^but 
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to a beautiful place in Sussex — Grcatbam, Pulborough, 
Sussex, is the address. It is the Meyneils* place. You know 
Alice Meynell, Catholic poetess, rescuer of Francis Thompson. 
The father took a big old farm house at Greatham, then 
proceeded to give each of liis children a cottage. How Viola 
lends us hers. It is, I think, a big cottage, and everything nice 
and handy. It is on the L. B. & S. C. Railway — near Arundel — 
on the edge of the downs — not far from Littlehamptoii, which 
is seaside. 

So you must come and see us, all three of you, when we are 
settled and the spring is coming on. That will be just jolly. 

We will also talk of my pet scheme. I want to gather together 
about twenty souls and sail away from this world of war and 
squalor and found a little colony where there shall be no money 
but a sort of communism as far as necessaries of life go, and 
some real decency. It is to be a colony built up on the real 
decency which is in each member of the community^ A 
community which is established upon the assumption of 
goodness in the members, instead of the assumption of badness. 

What do you think of it? I think it should be quite feasible. 
We keep brooding the idea — I and some friends. 

Now the weather is sunny, but I have hated it. I am glad to 
be going to Sussex — ^it is a county I like very much* I don’t 
like this Bucks — it is meagre. 

How are you and Sallie, and how is Enid? We leave here 
Thursday morning — stay two days in London — go to Pul- 
borough on Saturday. 

Mmy greetings from Frieda and me. 

D. H. Lawhence. 


Greatham^ Pidboroagh, 

Sussex* 

To Lady Ottohne Morrell. 37 Jm*, 1915. 

Deaj? Lady Ottoune, — 

We liked Duncan Grant very much, I liked him, TeU 
him not to make silly experiments in the futinristic line, with 
bits of colour on a moving paper. Other Johnnies can do that. 
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Neither to bother making marionettes — even titanic ones. But 
to seek out the terms in which he shall state his whole. He is 
after stating the Absolute^ — ^like Fra Angelico in the Last 
Judgment — a, whole conception of the existence of man — 
creation^ good, evil, life, death, resurrection, the separating of 
the stream of good and evil, and its return to the eternal source. 
It is an Absolute we are all after, a statement of the whole 
scheme — the issue, the progress through time — and the return 
— making unchangeable eternity. 

In a geometric figure one has the abstractions ready stated 
A so, or O so. But one cannot build a complete abstrac- 
tion, or absolute, out of a number of small abstractions, or 
absolutes. Therefore one cannot make a picture out of geo- 
metric figures. One can only build a great abstraction out of 
concrete units. Painting is not architecture. It is puerile to try 
to achieve architecture — third dimension — on a flat surface, by 
means of lines of force' I The architecture comes in in painting, 
only with the suggestion of some whole, some conception 
which conveys in its own manner the whole imiverse. Most 
puerile is this dabbing geometric figures behind one another, 
just to prove that the artist is being abstract, that he is not 
attempting representation of the object. The way to express 
the abstract-whole is to reduce the object to a unit, a term, and 
then out of these units and terms to make a whole statement. 
Do rub this into Duncan Grant, and save him his foolish waste. 
Rembrandt, Corot, Goya, Monet have been preparing us <mr 
instances — now for the great hand which can ooUect ^ the 
instances into an absolute statement of the whde. 1 hope you 
aren't bored, but do tell this to Duncan Grant. 

We have got a beautiful cottage here — ^long and narrow — ^it 
was a bamr-^t is like the refectory of a little monastery. 
The country is beautiful. When will you come and see us? 
Choose your own time. And will you bring Cendrelle — I don't 
)smm her nmne. We have got spare bedrooms, if you come. 

A rivedercif 

D. H. Lawrence. 

We should be very glad to see Philip MorreU, if a Member 
of Parliament and an energetic landowner has any time to 
waste. 
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Greathanif Pulboroagh, 

Sussex. 

To I^ady Cynthia Asquith* Sunday^ 30th January t 1915* 
Dear Lady Cynthia, — 

We were very glad to hear from you. I wanted to send you a 
copy of my stories at Christmas, then I didn't know how the 
war had affected you — I knew Herbert Asquith was joined and 
I thought you'd rather be left alone, perhaps. 

We have no history, since we saw you last. I feel as if I had 
less than no history — ^as if I had spent those five months in the 
tomb* And now, I feel very sick and corpse -cold, too newly 
risen to share yet with anybody, having the smell of the grave in 
my nostrils, and a feel of grave clothes about me. 

The War finished me: it was the spear through the side of all 
sorrows and hopes* I had been walking in Westmorland, 
rather happy, with water-lilies twisted round my hat — big, 
heavy, white and gold water-lilies that we found in a pool high 
up— and girls who had come out on a spree and who were 
having tea in the upper room of an inn, shrieked with laughter. 
And I remember also we crouched imder the loose wall on the 
moors and the rain flew by in streams, and the wind came 
rushing through the chinks in the wall behind one's head, and 
we shouted songs, and I imitated music-hall turns, whilst the 
other men crouched under the wall and I pranked in the ram on 
the turf in the gorse, and Koteliansky groaned Hebrew music — 
Ranani Sadekim Badanoi* 

It seems like another life — ^we were happy— four men. 
Then we came down to Barrow-in- Furness, and saw that war 
was declared. And we all went mad. I can remember soldiem 
kissing on Barrow station, and a woman shouting defiantly to 
her sweetheart — ‘*Whcn you get at 'em, Clem, let 'em have it," 
as the train drew off — ^and in all the tramcars, "War*" Messrs. 
Vickers-Maxim call in their workmen — ^and the great notices on 
Vickers' gateways — md the thousands of men streaming over 
the bridge* Then I went down the coast a few miles* And I 
think of the amazing sunsets over flat sands and the smoky sea — 
then of sailing in a fisherman's boat, running in the wind 
against a heavy sea — ^and a French onion boat coming in with 
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her sails set splendidly, in the morning sunshine — and the 
electric suspense everywhere — ^and the amazing, vivid, visionary 
beauty of everything, heightened by the immense pain every- 
where. And since then, since I came back, things have not 
existed for me. I have spoken to no one, I have touched no one, 
I have seen no one. All the while, I swear, my soul lay in the 
tomb — ^not dead, but with a flat stone over it, a corpse, become 
corpse-cold. And nobody existed, because I did not exist 
myself. Yet I was not dead — only passed over — ^trespassed — 
and all the time I knew I should have to rise again. 

Now I am feeble and half alive. On the Downs on Friday 
I opened my eyes again, and saw it was daytime. And I saw the 
sea lifted up and shining like a blade with the sun on it. And 
high up, in the icy wind, an aeroplane flew towards us from the 
land — ^and the men ploughing and the boys in the fields on the 
table-lands, and the shepherds, stood back from their work and 
lifted their faces. And the aeroplane was small and high, in the 
thin, ice-cold wind. And the birds became sUent and dashed to 
cover, afraid of the noise. And the aeroplane floated high out of 
sight. And below, on the level earth away down — ^were floods 
and stretches of snow, and I knew I was awake. But as yet my 
soul is cold and shaky and earthy. 

X don't feel so hopeless now X am risen* My heart has l^en as 
cold as a lump dead earth, all this time, beamt of the 
But now I don't feel so dead. Xfeelhopef^ X couldn't tell you 
how fragile and trader this hope is«-thc new shoot of life. But 
I feel hopeful now about the War. We should all rise ^ain 
&om this grave— though the killed soldiers will have to wait for 
the last trump. 

There ss my autobiography — ^written because you ask me, 
and because, being risen from the dead, X know we shall all 
crnne through, rise again and walk healed and whole and new 
in a big inheritance, here on earth. 

It sounds preachy, but I don't quite know how to 
say it. . 

Viola Meyneli has lent us this rather beautiful cottage* We 
are quite alone. It is at the foot of the Downs. I wish you 
would come and see us, and stay a day or two. It is quite 
comfortable — there is hot water and a bathroom, md two spare 
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bedrooms. I don't know when we shall be able to come to 
London. We are too poor for excursions. Bur we shovdd like to 
see you, and ii is nice here. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Greathanif PuBorough, Sussex* 

To J. B. Pinker. tst Feb*, 1915. 

Dear Pinker, — 

I wish I had done that novel. I seem so long. But it will 
certainly be done by the end of this month, February, for I have 
done 450 pages out of 600 or so. Therefore tell Methuen, if he 
asks, that the whole will be sent in by the end of the month, and 
that there shall be no very flagrant love-passages in it (at least to 
my thinking). 

Viola Meynell would like to type the MS. for me, and I think 
perhaps it would be safer. Will you send it to her? 

Miss Viola Meynell, 
aa, Granville Place, 

Portman Square, W. 

I should feel safer if there were two copies extant of the 
manuscript. 

Here it is rather beautiful — ^in fact very beautiful, and I am 
getting better. I was seedy in Bucks, and so black in spirit. 1 
can even hope beyond the War now. Some day the world will 
come through, I think, and in the end will be cleaner* 

I hope I am not a great deal of trouble to you with this novel. 

Youis sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Margin Nate* 

Did you write to America about the book of short stories— or 
to Kennerley? 


Greatham, Pidborough, Sussex. 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Monday, i F^*, 1915. 

Dear Laby Ottoune, — 

I write you a line when you have gone, to tell you how 
my heart feels quite big with kjpe for the future. Almost with 
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the remainder of tears and the last gnashing of teeth, I could 
sing the Magnificat for the child in my heart. 

I want you to form the nucleus of a new community which 
shall start a new life amongst us — a life in which the only riches 
is integrity of character. So that each one may fulfil his own 
nature and deep desires to the utmost, but wherein tho^ the 
ultimate satisfaction and joy is in the completeness of us all as 
one. Let us be good all together, instead of just in the privacy 
of our chambers, let us know that the intrinsic part of all of us 
is the best part, the believing part, the passionate, generous 
part. We can aU come croppers, but what does it matter? We 
can laugh at each other, and dislike each other, but the good 
remains and we know it. And the new community shall be 
established upon the known, eternal good part in us. This 
present community consists, as far as it is a framed thing, in a 
myriad contrivances for preventing us from being let down by 
the meanness in ourselves or in our neighbours. But it is like a 
motor car that is so encumbered with non-skid, non-puncture, 
non-burst, non-this and non-that contrivances, that it simply 
can't go any more. I hold this the most sacred duty — the 
gathering together of a number of people who shall so agree to 
live by the best they know, that they shall be free to live by the 
best they know. The ideal, the rd^ion, must now be hVed, 
practised. We will have no more churches. We will bring 
church and house and shop together. I do believe that there are 
enough decent people to make a start with. Let us get the 
people. Curse the Strachey who asks for a new religion — the 
greedy dog. He wants anodicr juicy bone for his soul, does he? 
I..et him start to fulfil what religion we have. 

After the War, the soul of the people will be so maimed and so 
mjured that it m horrible to think of. And this shall be the new 
hopet that there shall be a life wherein the struggle shall not be 
for money or for power, but for individual freedom and com- 
mon c&>rt toward good. That is surely the richest thing to 
have now — ^the feeling that one is working, that one is part of a 
great, good effort or of a great effort towards goodness. It is no 
good plastering and tinkering with this community. Every 
strong soul must put off its connection with this society, its 
vanity and chiefly its fear, and go naked with its fellows, 
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weaponless, armourless, without shield or spear, but only with 
naked hands and open eyes. Not scif-sacrificc, but ftilfilmcnt, 
the flesh and the spirit in league together not in arms against one 
another. And each man shall know that he is part of the greater 
body, eadi man shall submit that his own soul is not supreme 
even to himself* **To be or not to be’* is no longer the question. 
The question now is, how shall we fulfil our declaration, ^‘God 
is”? For ail our life is now based on the assumption that God 
is not^ — or except on rare occasions. 

. , . We must go very, very carefully at first. The great 
serpent to destroy, is the will to Power; the desire for one man 
to have some dominion over his fellow-men. Let us have no 
personal influence, if possible — nor personal magnetism, as 
they used to call it, nor persuasion — no 'Tollow me” — ^but 
only *^Behold.” And a man shall not come to save his own soul. 
Let his soul go to hell. He shall come because he knows that 
his own soul is not the be-all and the end-all, but that all souls 
of all things do but compose the body of God, and that God 
indeed shall Be* 

I do hope that we shall all of us be able to agree, that we 
have a common way, a common interest, not a private way and 
a private interest only. 

It is communism based, not on poverty but on riches, not 
on humility but on pride, not on sacrifice but upon complete 
fulfilment in the flesh of all strong desire, not in Heaven but 
on earth. We will be Sons of God who walk here on earth, 
not bent on getting and having, because we know we inherit all 
things. We will be aristocrats, and as wise as the serpent in 
dealing with the mob. For the mob shall not crush us nor 
starve us nor cry us to death. We will deal cunningly with the 
mob, the greedy soul, we will gradually bring it to subjection. 

We will found an order, and we will all be Princes, as the 
angels are. 

We must bring this thing about — ^at least set it into life, 
bring it forth new-born on the earth, watched over by our old 
cunning and guided by our ancient, mercenary-soldier habits. 

My wife sends her greetings and pledge of alliance. I shall 
paint you a little wooden box. Au revoir, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Oreathamt Palborough, Sussex. 

To J. B» Pinker, 24 Feb.^ 1915. 

My dear Pinker, — 

Do be getting me some money, wiU you? I heard the wolf 
scratch the door to-day, 

I am very, very near the end of the novel. But Miss Meynell 
is somewhat behind with the typing. Is it definitely too late 
for spring publication? I hear how phenomenally well novels 
are doing. For my own part, I always shrink from having my 
work published. I hate the public to read it. 

Do you think Methuen is ready to back up this novel of 
mine? He must make some fight for it. It is worth it, and he 
must do it. It will never be popular. But he can make it known 
what it is, and prevent the mean little fry from pulling it down. 
Later, I think I must go and see him. There will be a bit of 
a fight before my novels are admitted, that I know. The fight 
will have to be made, that is all. The field is there to conquer, 

I hope your son hasn't gone to the war. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H, Lawrence, 


Greatham, Ptdboro^hf Sussex. 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell, March, 1915* 

My dear Im>y Ottoune, — 

I send you the next batch of the MS, There will only be 
one more lot. I hope you will like it, 

Monica has a motor-car every day to drive her out, so we 
goiBo. To-day we drove to Bognor, It was strange at Bognor — 
a white, vague, powerful sea, with long waves falling heavily, 
with a crash of frosty white out of the pearly whiteness of the 
day, of the wide sea. And the small boats that were out in the 
distance heaved, and seemed to gHsten shadowily. Strange the 
sea was, so strong. I saw a soldier on the pier, with only one 
leg. He was young and handsome; and strangely self-conscious, 
and slightly ostentatious: but confused. As yet, he does not 
realise anything, he is still in the shock. And he is strai^ely 
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rotjsed by the women, who seem to have a craving for him* 
They look at him with eyes of longing, and they want to talk 
to him. So he is roused, like a roused male, yet there is more 
wistfulne^ and wonder than passion or desire. I could see 
him under chloroform having the leg amputated. It was still 
in his face* But he was brown and strong and handsome. 

It seemed to me anything might come out of that white, 
silent, opalescent sea; and the great icy shocks of foam were 
strange* I felt as if legions were marching in the mist* I cannot 
tell you why, but I am afraid. I am afraid of the ghosts of the 
dead* They seem to come marching home in legions over the 
white, silent sea, breaking in on us with a roar and a white 
iciness. Perhaps this is why I feel so afraid. I don't know. But 
the land beyond looked warm, with a warm, blue sky, very 
homely: and over the sea legions of white ghosts tramping. 
I was on the pier. 

So they are making a Coalition government. I cannot tell 
you how icy cold my heart is with fear. It is as if we were all 
going to die. Did I not tell you my revolution would come? 
It will come, God help us. The ghosts will bring it. Why does 
one feel so coldly afraid? Why does even the coalition of the 
Government fill me with terror? Some say it is for peace 
negotiations. It may be, because we arc all afraid. But it is 
most probably for conscription. The touch of death is very 
cold and horrible on us all. 

D* H. Lawrence. 

It is the whiteness of the ghost legions that is so awful. 


Greathanit Pulboroughf Sussex. 

To Lady OttoHne Morrell* Monday ^ 19 April, '15. 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

To-day you will be going to Buxton, through this magnificent 
sunshine* I almost wish it were my turn to rise up and depart. 
My soul is restless and not to be appeased* One walks away to 
another place, and life begins anew. But it is a midge's life. 
We have had MacQuecn and David Garnett and Francis 
here for the week-end* When Birrell comes — tired and 



a bit lost and wondering — I love him* But, my God, to hear 
him talk sends me mad. To hear these young people talking 
really fills me with black fury: they talk endlessly, but endlessly 
— ^and never, never a good or real thing said. Their attitude 
is so irreverent and blatant. They are cased each in a hard little 
shell of his own, and out of this they talk words. There is never 
for one second any outgoing of feeling, and no reverence, not 
a crumb or grain of reverence. I cannot stand it. I will not 
have people like this — I had rather be alone. They made me 
dream in the night of a beetle that bites like a scorpion. But 
I killed it — a. very large beetle. I scotched it and it ran off — 
but I came upon it again and killed it. It is this horror of little 
swarming selves that I can*t stand. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Greathanif Ptdborough, Sussex, 
Monday (date approximately 
To E. M. Forster. April, 1915). 

Dear Forster, — 

Don*t expect any sort of answer or attention from me to-day, 
because everything is so strange and I feel as if Fd just come 
out of the shell and hadn*t got any feathers to protect me firom 
the weather. It is very snowy here, and rather beautiful. 

Will you come down next week-end and stay with us? 1 
think nobody else will be here. As for my not listening to your 
answers, IVe got a deep impression that you never made any. 

Fve only read one or two stories of yours, and should like 
very much to have the Celestial Omrdbus, 

This oott^ is rather fine — a, bit monastic — it was a cattle 
shcd“-iaow it is like a monks* refectory — the whole establish- 
ment is cloistral. 

I*m glad you're not really Buddhistic — everybody said you 
were. I want somebody to come and make a league with me, 
to sing the Chanson des Chansons — das hoke Lied — and to war 
against the fussy Mammon, that pretends to be a tame pet 
now, and so devours us in our sleep* 

But do come at the week-end. 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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To J. B* Pinker. 


Greathamt Puibor&ughf Sussex* 
33 Apritf 1915. 


Dear Pinker^ — 

Miss Meynell told me you wanted the MS. of tlie novel. 
Lady Ottoline Morrell is reading it just now: she will send it 
on to you as she reads it. 

I hope you are willing to fight for this novel. It is nearly 
three years of hard work, and I am proud of it, and it must be 
stood up for. Tm afraid there are parts of it Methuen won't 
want to publish. He must. I will take out sentences and 
phrases, but I won't take out paragraphs or pages. So you 
must tell me in detail if there are real objections to printing 
any parts. 

You see a novel, after all this period of coming into being, 
has a definite organic form, just as a man has when he is grown. 
And we don't ask a man to cut his nose off because the public 
don't like it; because he must have a nose, and his own 
nose, too. 

Oh God, I hope I'm not going to have a miserable time 
over this book, now I've at last got it pretty much to its real 
being. 

Very soon I shall have no money. I got £25 paid in the last 
time at the last moment. Now it is nearly gone. I depend on 
you to get me something. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


GreathaiUt Pudboroagh, Sussex* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 30 Aprilf 1915. 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

Never mind the numbering of the pages of the MS. Just 
tell me the last page of this secondary numbering when you 
write, is it 356? — ^and send the batch to Pinker: Talbot House, 
Arundel St., Strand. I'm glad you like it. 

You were quite cross with me last time, becaiise of my 
elaborate theory. Never mind-^don't let us bother. 
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We went to Worthing yesterday on the motor-busi very 
beautiful; even I loved Worthing; and such light, such quanti- 
ties of light beating and throbbing all around* I felt like 
Persephone come up from hell. But to-day I would rather 
say, like Eurydice; jamque vale! 

How dark my soul is! I stumble and grope about and don*t 
get much further* I suppose it must be so. All the beauty and 
light of the days seems like an iridescence on a very black flood. 
Mostly one is underneath; sometimes one rises like the dove 
from the ark; but there is no olive branch. 

What a sentimental simile: myself as a dove: a sparrow is 
nearer the mark. 

If you are in London next week — ^Wednesday till Monday— 
we are there then, so let us go somewhere together, shall we? — 
to Kcw or Hampton Court — ^London exaxrsioners. 

Tins is very beautiful weather. But it is going to rain* I can 
smell the soot in the chimney. 

I wish I were going to Thibet — or Kamschatka — or Tahiti — 
to the ultima, tdtima, ultima Thule* I feel sometimes I shall 
go mad, because there is nowhere to go, no '%ew world.*^ One 
of these days, unless I watch m3rse!f, I shall be departing in 
some rash fashion, to some foolish place* . . , 

I almost wish I could go to the war — ^not to shoot: I have 
vowed an eternal oath that I won^t shoot in tlais war, not eyen 
if I am shot. I should like to be a bus conductor at the 
anything to escape this, that is. 

The death of Ri^pert Brooke fills me more and more with 
the sense of the -fatuity of it all* He was slain by bright 
Phoebus* shaft — ^it was in keeping with his general sunniness — 
it was the real dimax his pose. I first heard of him as a Greek 
god under a Japanese sunshade, reading poetry in his pyjamas, 
at Gtantchestcr, — ^at Grantchester upon the lawns where the 
river goes. Bright Phoebus smote him down. It is all in the 
saga. 

O God, O God, it is all too much of a piece: it is like 
madness* 

Yesterday, at Worthing, there were many soldiers. Can I 
ever tell you how ugly they were. ^^To insects — sensual lust.** 
I like sensual lust — ^bui insectwise, no^ — ^it is obscene, I like 
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mea to be beasts — ^but insects— one insect mounted on another 
— oh, God! The soldiers at Worthing arc like that — they 
remind me of lice or bugsi “to insects — sensual lust/' They 
will murder their officers one day. They are teeming insects. 
What massive creeping hell is let loose nowadays. 

It isn't my disordered imagination. There is a wagtail 
sitting on the gate-post. I sec how sweet and swift heaven is. 
But hell is slow and creeping and viscous and insect-teeming: 
as is this Europe now, this England. 

Vale! 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Greatham, Pulborought Sussex* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 14th May, 1915. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

When we talked in Brighton, lying on the cliff, I did not 
take much notice of what I said, because my subconsciousness 
was occupied with the idea of how pleasant it would be to walk 
over the edge of the cliff. There seemed another, brighter sort 
of world away below, and this world on top is all torture and 
a flounder of stupidity. But I will write to you. ...... 

For yourself, you must learn to believe in God, Believe me, 
in the end, we will unite in our knowledge of God. Believe 
me, this Et^land, we very Ej^lish people, will at length join 
together and say, “We wiU not do these things, because in our 
knowledge of God we know them wrong." We shall put away 
our greatness and our living for material things only, because 
we shall agree we don't want these things. We know they are 
inferior, base, we shall have courage to put them away. We 
shall unite in our knowledge of God — ^not perhaps in our 
expression of God— but in our knowledge of G^; and we shall 
agree that we don't want to live only to write and make riches, 
that England does not care only to have the greatest Empire 
or the gmtest commerce, but that she does care supremely for 
the pure*truth of God, which she will try to fulfil. 
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This isn't ranting, it is pure reasoning from the knowledge 
of God and the truth. It is not our wickedness that kills us, 
but our unbelief. You learn to believe in your very self, that 
we in England shall unite in our knowledge of God to live 
according to the best of our knowledge, Prime Ministers and 
Capitalists and artisans all working in pure effort towards God 
— ^here, to-morrow, in this England — ^and you will save your 
own soul and the soul of your son. Then there will be love 
enough. 

You see, this change must come to pass* But nobody will 
believe it, however obvious it is. So it almost sends me mad, 
I am almost a lunatic. 

Please write to me and ask me anything you like — but please 
do believe that the thing shall be. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Greatham, Pulboroughf Sussex, 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 14 May, 1915. 

My dear Lady Ottoune, — 

I wonder if you are stiH in Buxton, and if you got the last 
batch of MS* which 1 sent you, enclosed with a copy of the 
Imagist Anthology which contains some of my verses. If you 
got them, tell me, will you? 

We were in London for four days: beautiful weather, but 
I don't like London. My eyes can see nothing human that is 
good, nowadays: at any rate, nothing public. London seems 
to me like some hoary massive underworld, a hoary ponderous 
inferno* The traffic flows through the rigid grey streets like 
the rivers of heM through their banks of dry, rocky ash. The 
fashions and the women's clothes are very ugly. 

Coming back here, I find the country very beautiful* The 
apple trees are leaning forwards, all white with blossom, 
towards the green grass. I watch, in the morning when I wake 
up, a thrush on the wall outside the window — ^not a thrush, a 
blackbird— and he sinp, opening his beak. It is a strar^e 
thin^ to watch his singing, opening his beak and givi^ out his 
and warblings, then remaining silent. He looks so remote, 
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so buried in primeval siicnee# standing there on the wail, and 
bethinking himself, then opening his beak to make the strange, 
strong sounds. He seems as if his silking were a sort of talking 
to himself, or of thinking aloud his strongest thought. I wish 
I was a blackbird, like him. I hate men. 

*'The ousel cock of sable hue 
And orange-yellow bill/* 

The bluebells are all out in the wood, under the new vivid 
leaves. But they are rather dashed aside by ycsterday*s rain. 
It would be nice if the Lord sent another flood and drowned the 
world. Probably I should want to be Noah. I am not sure. 

Tve got again into one of those horrible sleeps from which 
I can’t wake. I can’t brush it aside to wake up. You know 
those horrible sleeps when one is struggling to wake up, and 
can’t. I was like it all autumn — ^now I am again like it. Every- 
thing has a touch of delirium, the blackbird on the wall is a 
delirium, even the apple-blossom. And when I see a snake 
winding rapidly in the marshy places, I think I am mad. 

It is not a question of me, it is the world of men. The world 
of men is dreaming, it has gone mad in its sleep, and a snake 
is strangling it, but it can’t wake up. 

When I read of the Lusitama^ and of the riots in London, I 
know it is so. I think soon we must get up and try to stop it. 
Let us wait a little longer. Then when we cannot bear it any 
longer, we must try to wake up the world of men, which has 
gone mad in its sleep. 

I cannot bear it much longer, to let the madness get stronger 
and stronger possession. Soon we in England shall go fully 
mad, with hate. I too hate the Germans so much, 1 could kill 
every one of them. Why should they goad us to this frenzy 

of hatred, why should we be tortured to madness, when 

we arc only grieved in our souls, and heavy? They will drive 
our heaviness and our grief away in a fury of rage. And we 
don’t want to be worked up into this fury, this destructive 
madness of rage* Yet we must, we are goaded on and on. I am 
mad with rage myself. I would like to kill a million Germans — 
two millions. 



I wonder when we shall sec you again, and where you are. 
I have promised to stay here for another month at least, to 
teach Mary Saieeby. Her mother has a nervous breakdown, 
and they asked me to teach the child. I do it for the child's 
sake, for nothing else. So my mornings are taken up, for 
3I hours each day. 

Don't take any notice of my extravagant talk — one must say 
something. Write soon and teU us where you are, and how you 
are. I feel a little bit anxious about you, when you do not 
write. 

Vale! 

D. H. LA^raENCE. 


Greatham, Pulboroagh* 

To J. B. Pinker. 31 May^ 1915. 

Dear Pinker, — 

In response to the wire from E. Garnett, I send you the final 
batch of MS. of the Rainbow. One or two little things: you 
will see the pages are not numbered: we all lost count after a 
certain point. Will you let somebody number the pages; also 
see that they run on, that none of the MS. is missing: also 
please see that the chapters are correctly numbered. 

I hope you will like the book: also that it is not very improper. 
It did not seem to me very improper, as I went through it. 
But then I feel very incompetent to judge, on that point. 

My beloved book, I am sorry to give it to you to be printed. 
I could weep tears in my heart, when I read these pages. If I 
had my way, I would put off the publishing yet awhile. 

One other little thing: I want on the fly-leaf, in German 
characters, the inscription "Zu Else" — ^i.c,. 


Zu €l$e 

Put that in for me, will you? It is just '"To Else," But it 
must be in Gothic letters. 

We shall have peace by the time this book is published. 

Yours, 

D. H. LAWRENcas. 
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Greatham, Pulborough, 

Sussex, 

To Lady Ottoline MoffelL Monday, 

Deak Lady Ottoline, — 

Please don’t call me “Mr.” any more, call me Lawrence, 

I always feel very sad and guilty for trailing you so far on 
the Downs and making you so tired, I hope you didn’t really 
feel any the worse for it afterwards. 

We arc most excited thinking of the cottage, which is to be 
called our cottage, I don’t want actually to own it— ownership 
always makes me sad, there is something so limited and jealous 
in it — but I want to call it mine. But please don’t let it cost 
you a great deal, on our behalf, or I shall be miserable and feel 
responsible again. 

I have been reading Van Gogh — ^very sad. He couldn’t get 
out of the trap, poor man, so he went mad. One can see it so 
plainly, what he wanted. He wanted that there should be a 
united impulse of all men in the fulfilment of one idea — ^as in 
Giotto’s and Cimabue’s time. But in this world there is as yet 
only chaos. So he struggled to add one more term to the 
disorderly accumulation of knowledge. But it was not living. 
It was submittit^ himself to a process of reduction, which sent 
him mad. To live, we must all unite, and bring all the know- 
ledge into a coherent whole, we must aU set to for the joining 
together of the multifarious parts, we must knit all words 
tc^ether into a great new utterance, we must cast all person- 
alities into the melting pot, and give a new Humanity its birth. 
Remember, it is not anything personal we want any moi^ — 
any of us. It is not honour nor personal satisfaction, it is the 
incorporation in the great impulse whereby a great people shall 
come into being, a free race as well as a race of free individuals. 
The individual is now more free than the race. His race hurts 
him and cribs him in. No one man can create a new race* It 
needs all of us* So we must all unite for this purpose. It makes 
me quite glad to think how splendid it will be, when more and 
more of us fasten our hands <m the chains, and pull, and pull, 
and break them apart. 

One must always destroy the old B4bloch of greediness and 
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love of property and love of power. But think what a splendid 
world we shall have, when each man shall seek joy and under- 
standing rather than getting and having. 

Don't think that / am important. But this thing which is 
of all of us is so important and splendid that the skies shiver 
with delight when it is mentioned. And don't be sceptical. 
We arc the young. And it is only the young who can know a 
great cause. 

Bertrand Russell wrote to me. I feel a real hastening of 
love to him. Only wait. I am coming to London on Friday, 
Frieda and I both — then I go to Cambridge on Saturday — 
Frieda stays in London, then we come back to Greatham on 
Monday afternoon. I will come without Frieda, to tea or to 
lunch one day, and she will come without me, to see you. There 
is no reason why we should always be a triangle. 

Why don't you have the pride of your own intrinsic self? 
Why must you tamper with the idea of being an ordinary 
physical woman — ^wife, mother, mistress. Primarily, you are 
none of these things. Primarily, you belong to a special type, 
a special race of women; like Cassandra in Greece, and some 
of the great woman saints* They were the great media of truth, 
of the deepest truth; through them, as through Cassandra, the 
truth came as through a fissure from the depths and the burning 
darkness that lies out of the depth of time. It is necessary for 
this great type to rc-assert itself on the face of the earth. It is 
not the salon lady and the blue stocking — it is not the critic 
and judge, but the priestess, the medium, the prophetess. Do 
you know Cassandra in -Sschylus and Homer? She is one of 
the world's great figures, and what the Greeks and Agamemnon 
did to her is symbolic of what mankind has done to her since — 
raped and despoiled and mocked her, to their own ruin. It is 
not your brain you must trust to, nor your will — ^but to that 
fundamental pathetic faculty for receiving the hidden waves 
that come from the depths of life, and for transferring them to 
the unreceptive world. It is something which happens below 
the consciousness, and below the range of the wiU — ^it is some- 
thing which is unrecognised and frustrated and destroyed. 

I am glad you are going away into the country. There you 
must put away this temporary life, and give yourself to the 
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dream of the new life, the dream of the greater trutht the pro- 
foundest wisdom. Because passion is not in heat, but in deep, 
deep strength and profundity of source. The source of passion 
is the burning darkness which quickens the whole ball of this 
earth, from the centre, it is not the bonfire built upon the 
surface, wliich is this man or that. But the dark fire, the hidden, 
invisible passion, that has neither flame nor heat, that is the 
greatest of all passion. 

Please don*t mind me when I am stupid or impertinent. It 
is all so difficult for us each one to be his intrinsic self, each 
one of us to be the angel of himself in a big cause. We are 
the animals of ourselves also, but that when we are single, not 
when we are together, holding hands for the big cause. 

I see Van Gogh so sadly. If he could only have set the angel 
of himself clear in relation to the animal of himself, clear and 
distinct but always truly related, in harmony and union, he 
need not have cut off his ear and gone mad. But he said, do 
you remember — ^about ^^in the midst of an artistic life the 
yearning for the real life remains*' — ^*one offers no resistancef 
neither does one resign oneself*^ — he means to the yearning to 
procreate oneself *Vith other horses, also free." This is why 
he went mad. He should either have resigned himself and lived 
his animal ^*other horses" — ^and have seen if his art would come 
out of that — or he should have resisted, like Fra Angelico. But 
best of all, if he could have known a great humanity, where to 
live one's animal would be to create oneself, in factt be the 
artist creating a man in living fact (not like Christ, as he 
wrongly said) — and where the art was the final expression of 
the created animal or man — ^not the be-all and being of man — 
but the end, the climax. And some men would end in artistic 
utterance, and some wouldn't. But each one would create the 
work of art, the living man, achieve that piece of supreme art, 
a man's life. 


D. H. Lawi?ehce. 



Greathmnf Ptdborough, 

Sussex. 

To Lady Ottolke Morrell. Thursday. 

Deak Lady Ottoline,— 

. . . We shall be most glad to have a place we can dwa}^ 
come to. And if you have need of the cottage, you will tell us 
at once. I know I shall be restless all my life. If I had a house 
and home I should become wicked. I hate any thought of 
possessions sticking on to me like barnacles, at once I feel 
destructive. And wherever I am, after a while I begin to ail 
me to go away. 

I believe you, that love is all. But it is not easy. If I love 
a man, and a dog bites him, I must hate the dog. But if I 
must love the dog? And if I love my fellow-men, how must 
I feci, say, about Cambridge? Must I take hope and faith? 
But if I have toothache I don^t depend on hope nor faith nor 
love, but on surgery. And surgery is pure hate of the defect 
in the loved thing. And it is surgery we want, Cambridge 
wants, England wants, I want. There is in us what the common 
people call * ‘proud flesh'* — mortified flesh: which must be 
cut out; it cannot be kissed out, nor hoped out, nor removed 
by faith. It must be removed by surgery. And it is in us now, 
‘‘proud flesh.** 

I thought the war would surgeon us. Still it may. But this 
England at home is as yet entirely unaffected, entirely unaware 
of the mortification in its own body. It takes a dodge to 
protect its own fester from t^ing touched; preserve your ill 
feom touch or knowledge; that is the motto. 

‘Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.*' It has all been said 
before, plainly. It is all there, for every man to hear. But if 
no man wants to hear? — ^will cajolery or the toleration of love 
affect him? Curse him, let him die, and let us look to the young. 
That is all the faith and hope one can have — or even love. 

Our love to you. 


D. H. Lawrence. 



To Lady Ottolinc MorreiL 


Greathanif Pulbowugh, 
Monday* 


My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

Why, then, are you both so downcast, both you and Russell? 
What is the use of being downcast, when there is so much to 
be done? What ails Russell is, in matters of life and emotion, 
the inexperience of youth. He is, vitally, emotionally, much 
too inexperienced in personal contact and conflict, for a man 
of his age and calibre. It isn't that life has been too much for 
him, but too little. Tell him he is not to write lachrymose 
letters to me of disillusion and disappointment and age; that 
sounds like 19, almost like David Garnett. Tell him he is to 
get up and clench his fist in the face of the world. Really, he 
is too absurdly young in his pessimism, almost juvenile. 

, ♦ , I want us to have a real meeting at Garsington: Russell, 
the Cannans, ourselves, to discuss propaganda, 

I don't mean a ^‘tyranny" in the state: but I don't believe 
in the democratic electorate. The working man is not fit to 
elect the ultimate government of the country. And the holding 
of office skall not rest upon the choice of the mob: it shall be 
almost immune from them. 

I shall write all my philosophy again. Last time I came out 
of the Christian Camp. This time I must come out of these 
early Greek philosophers. I am so sure of what I know, and 
what is true, now that I am sure I am stronger, in the truth, 
in the knowledge I have, than all the world outside that 
knowledge. So I am not finally afraid of anything. 

The war is resolving itself into a war between Labour and 
Capital. Unless real leaders step forward, to lead in the light 
of a wide-embracing philosophy, there will be another French 
Revolution muddle. We shall never finish our fight with 
Germany, The fight will shift to England. And we must be 
ready in time to direct the way, to win with the truth. 

We shall see you in a very short time. Then we shall b^n* 
, , . Don't bi melancholy, there isn't time. 

Love, 

D, H, Lawkekce, 
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Greatkamt Pulborought Sussex* 

To Lady Ottolinc Morrell. T uesday {Postmark i June^ '15). 

My dear Laby Ottoline, — 

* ♦ * I must come and look at Garsington. I want very 
much to come* 

It is beautiful also here: on the top of the Downs a whole 
fire of gorse — ^very fine. 

I dreamed last night that all the stars were moving out of 
the sky. It was awful. Orion in particular went very fast> the 
other stars in a disorderly fashion, but all trooping out of the 
sky, in haste, to the left hand. And some of them low down, 
took fire. I was very terrified, more terrified than I have ever 
been. There became a smoke and a burning. 

Now read my dream, you who should be a prophetess. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

We aren't so very badly off yet. They didn't make me a 
bankrupt — it is still in the air. But I was examined — I hated 
it. When I am in need I shall take your money, gratefully. 
We didn't get the rooms in Hampstead after all, — H. L. 


Greathamf Pulborough, Sussex* 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Thursday* 

Dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I send you so much of my novel as is typed. It is perhaps 
one-half or one-third of the whole^ — one-third, I should say. 

I know you will take care of the MS. Let Russell read it 
if he wants to* And tell me very plainly what you think. I 
really do like criticism. 

When are you coming to see us? At last, to-day, all our 
visitors arc gone away. I have been in bed for three days. My 
old cold that I have had so long never really gets better, and 
occasionally comes full tilt back again. It is a sort of cold in 
the stomach: it feels like a sore throat in the middle of one's 
belly — vttj horrid and tiring and irritating. I am afraid this 
house is d^p. Frieda has had a very bad raw cold for the last 
two weeks ^jain. I think soon we shall move from here — 
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because of the dampness. When will Garsington be ready for 
us to come? 

To-day I have begun again my philosophy — Morgenrot is 
my new name for it. I feel as if I can do it now, God preserve 
me from getting out of my depths. 

Had you read my play before I sent it you? Tell me if you 
like it. Nobody sends us letters nowadays. 

Love from Frieda and me to you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I have just read Brailsford on Shelley and Godwin — very 
good, I like Brailsford. Can I meet him? I still don't like 
Strachey — ^his French literature neither — ^words — ^literature — 
bore. 

Do you notice that Shelley believed in the principle of evil, 
coeval with the principle of good. That is right. Have you 
got a Chapman's Homer or a Brothers Karamazov to lend me? 
I beg and implore you not to buy either if you haven't got it. 
I shall bring your other books to Garsington, if not to London — 
all of them. 

My novel is so good — ^please have patience with it. 

I have had a great struggle with the Powers of Darkness 
lately. I think I have just got the better of them again. Don't 
tell me there is no Devil; there is a Prince of Darkness. Some- 
times I wish I could let go and be really wicked — ^kill and 
murder — but kill chiefly. I do want to But I want to 
select whom I shall kill* Then I shall enjoy it. The war is 
no good. It is this black desire I have become conscious of. 
We cant so much about goodness — it is canting. Tell Hussell 
he does the same — ^let him recognise the powerful malignant 
will in him. 


Greatham, Pulboroughf Sussex* 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Wednesday* 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

Thank you very much for the books and your letter. You 
shouldn't say you are afraid of writing dull things. They are 
not dull. The feeling that comes out of your letter is like the 
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scent of flowers, so generous and reassuring. It is no good 
now, thinking that to understand a man from his own point 
of view is to be happy about him. I can imagine the mind of a 
rat, as it slithers along in the dark, pointing its sharp nose* 
But I can never feel happy about it, I must always want to 
kill it* It contains a principle of evil. There is a principle of 
evil. Let us acknowledge it once and for all. I saw it so plainly 
in ^ it made me sick. I am sick with the know- 

ledge of the prevalence of evil, as if it were some insidious 
disease. 

I have been reading Dostoievsky's IdioU I don^t like 
Dostoievsky. He is again like the rat, slithering along in hate, 
in the shadows, and, in order to belong to the light, professing 
love, ail love. But his nose is sharp with hate, his running is 
shadowy and rat-like, he is a will fixed and gripped like a trap. 
He is not nice. 

The Cannans arc here. I must say I rather love them. 
Strangely enough, I feel a real, unalterable power for good in 
Gilbert. But he is very crude, very shockitsgly undisciplined, 
and consequently inarticulate. He is not very passionate. But 
he is a power for good, nevertheless, and I lie him to be with 
us. Mary is rather nice too; she is rather a dear; but shallow. 
I like Gilbert, I am glad of his existence. 

Bertie Russell will come next Thursday, to stay till Saturday. 
Will you let us know when you will come? You choose your 
own day. 

Love from Frieda and me. 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Greathamt Pvdhorough, Sussex* 
To Lady Ottoiine Morrell. Sunday* 

My dear Lady Ottoune, — 

I send you what is done of my philosophy. Tell me what 
you think, exactly. 

Bertie Russell is here. I feel rather glad at the bottom, 
because we are rallymg to a point* I do want him to work in 
the knowledge of the Absolute, in the knowledge of eternity* 
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He will — apart from philosophical mathematics — be so tem- 
poral so immediate. He won^t let go, he won*t act in the 
eternal things, when it comes to men arid life. He is coming 
to have a real, actual, logical belief in Eternity, and upon this 
he can work: a belief in the absolute, an existence in the 
Infinite. It is very good and I am very glad. 

We think to have a lecture hall in London in the autumn, 
and give lectures: he on Ethics, I on Immortality: also to have 
meetings, to establish a little society or body around a religiom 
belief, which leads to action* We must centre in the knowledge 
of the Infinite, of God. Then from this centre each one of us 
must work to put the temporal things of our own natures and 
of our own circumstances in accord with the Eternal God we 
know. You must be president. You must preside over our 
meetings. You must be the centre-pin that holds us to- 
gether, and the needle which keeps our direction constant, 
always towards the Eternal thing. We mmtrit lapse into tem- 
porality. 

Murry must come in, and Gilbert — ^and perhaps Campbell. 
We can all lecture, at odd times. Murry has a genuine side 
to his aaature: so has Mrs. Murry. Don't mistrust them. They 
arc valuable, I know. 

We must have some meetings at Garsington. Garsington 
must be the retreat where we come together and knit ourselves 
together. Garsington is wonderful for that. It is like the 
Boccaccio place where they told aU the Decamerone. That 
wonderftii lawn, under the ilex trees, with the old house and 
ifcs exquisite old front — it is so remote, so perfectly a small 
world to itself, where one can get away from the temporal 
things to consider the big things. We must draw together* 
Russell and I have really got somewhere. We must bring the 
Murrys in. Don't be doubtful of them; and Frieda will come 
round soon. It is the same thing with her as with all the 
Germans — ^all the world—^he hates the Infinite — ^my immor- 
tality. But she will come round. 

I know what great work there is for us all to do in the autumn 
and onwards. Mind you keep your strength for it and we must 
really put aside the smaller personal things, and really live 
together in the big impersonal world as well: that must be our 



real place of assembly, the immortal world, the heaven of the 
great angels. 

Send my philosophy on to Gilbert, will you? And tell me 
if you like it. 

Don't be sad. We are only sad for a little while. At the 
bottom one knows the eternal things, and is glad. 

My love to Julian and to you. My warm regards to Morrell — 
remember me to Maria, and to Miss Sands, and Miss Hudson. 
I trust in you entirely in this eternal belief. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Greatkam, Pulborought Sussex* 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 9 July, 1915. 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I wonder if you got the boxes I sent off the other day, and 
if you like them, I wonder if this queer unsettled weather 
affects your health. I hope you are well, 

I am just going to London for the week-end to see about 
furnishing the fiat. Frieda has been up for several days. We 
should come back on Sunday evening. I shall see Russell and 
we shall talk about the scheme of lectures. He sent me a 
synopsis of a set of lectures on Political Ideas. But as yet he 
stands too much on the shore of this existing world. He must 
get into a boat and preach from out of the waters of eternity, 
if he is going to do any good. But I hope he isn't angry with me. 

There are three weeks more here: three weeks to-day I have 
finished. Then I go to London, and we come to Garsington. 
I feel, when we leave here, there is the entry upon a new epoch. 
I am quite afraid, I feel as if I would run away — I don't know 
from what. But one can't run away from fate. The thought 
of fate makes me grin in my soul with pleasure: I am so glad 
it is inevitable, even if it bites off my nose, 

I have broken down in the mid^c of my philosophy — I 
suppose I shall go on later when I am freer, I am correcting 
the proofs of the Bainbow. Whatever else it is, it is the voyage 
of discovery towards the real and eternal and unknown land. 
We are like Columbus, we have our backs upon Europe, till 
we come to the new world. 
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I must go new to teach the child — in three weeks we leave 
here, it is finished* 


An revoiff 

D. H, Lawrence, 


Greatham, Pulborougk* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Monday, 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I was in London this week-end for two days. Bertie Russell 
told me about your eyes. I was very sorry. You must keep 
very still, and not think about troublesome things. I wish I 
could have come to Garsington. But I can^t neglect my 
teaching, for the short time longer it lasts. 

... I rather quarrelled with Russell's lectures. He won’t 
accept in his philosophy the Infinite, the Boundless, the 
Eternal, as the real starting point, and I think, whosoever will 
really set out on the journey towards Truth and the real end 
must do this now. But I (idn’t quarrel with him. We have 
almost sworn Blutbraderschafu We will set out together, he 
and I. We shall really be doing something, in the autumn. 
I want you to believe always. 

As for my philosophy, I shall write it again. And we will 
talk about it when I see you. 

... I really think I shall give some lectures on Eternity, 
I shrink from it very much. I am very shy, publicly. I hate 
publicity of all sorts. I am safe and remote, when I write* It 
will be horrible to stand up and say the things I feel most 
vitally before an audience. But I think it must be done, I 
think I shah do it. I don’t know. There is a little fog between 
me and the autumn* I must wait for the impulse really to be 
bom. But I think I shah be speaking. God help me, I would 
rather have done anything else. I would like to be remote, in 
Italy, writing my soul’s words. To have to speak in the body 
is a violation to me — you don’t know how much. However, 
an3rthing for the new infinite relation that must come to pass, 

Valel 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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GTeatham, Patborongh* 

To J. B. Pinker, 26 July, 1915, 

Dear Pinker, — 

I send you back the slips and pages, I have cut out, as I 
said I would, all the phrases objected to. The passages and 
paragraphs marked I cannot alter. There is nothing offensive 
in them, beyond the very substance they contain. And that is 
no more offensive than that of all the rest of the novel. The 
libraries won*t object to the book any less, or approve of it 
any more, if these passages are cut out* And I can't cut them 
out, because they are living parts of an organic whole. Those 
who object, will object to the book altogether. These bits won't 
affect them particularly. 

Tell Methuen, he need not be afraid. If the novel doesn't 
pay him back this year, it will before very long. Does he expect 
me to be popular? I shan't be that. But 1 am a safe speculation 
for a publisher. 

These slips and pages I return to you are mt revised proofs, 
I am now at page 192 of the revised proofs, the final form, 
and 1 must go on from there. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Greatkam, Putborough* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell, 29 July, 1915, 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

We are going down to Littlehampton to-morrow to the sea 
for a few days* I feel I want to be blown and washed and to 
forget* We were at Littlehampton on Sunday? the Radfords 
are there, also Lady Cynthia was there* We had a very good 
bathe, very good indeed. There was a strof^ wind that never 
ceased, and the waves came travelling high — ^much water 
travelling heavily and swinging one away* It was very good 
indeed* 

Bertie's letters chagrined me. Arc we never going to unite 
in one idea and one purpose? Is it to be a case of each one of 
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tis having his own personal and private fling? That is nothing. 
If we are going to remain a group of separate entities separately 
engaged, then there is no reason why we should be a group at 
all. We are just individualists. And individuals do not vitally 
concern me any more. Only a purpose vitally concerns me, not 
individuals — ^neither my own individual self, nor any other. I 
want very much to come to Garsington if we are going to be a 
little group fllled with one spirit and striving for one end. 
But if we are going to be a little set of individuals each one 
concerned with himself and his own personal fling at the world, 
I can^t bear it. . ♦ . The postman is here. 

An revoiff 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Greatham, Pulbormgh* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Wednesday^ 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

I wish you would send me a p.c. to tell me what number 
you are, S. Parade, Litdehampton, as I quite forget. 

Also may I bring Viola Meynell to the tea-party, as she would 
like to come, because she thinks you are the most beautiful 
woman she has ever seen. It always irritates me, this talk of 
beautiful woman."* There is something so infinitely more 
important in you than your beauty. Why do you always ignore 
the realest thing in you, this hsud, stoic, elemental sense of 
logic and truth? that is your real beauty. 

I think I should like very much. But I doubt if she^s 

got the quality of absoluteness there is in you — or not so much 
of it. I hope, after the war, we may have a real revolution. I 
want the whole form of government changing. I don"t believe 
in the democratic (republican) form of election. I think the 
artisan is fit to elect for his immediate surroundings, but Ibr 
no ultimate government. The electors for the highest places 
should be the governors of the bigger districts — the whole 
thing should work upwards, every man voting for that which he 
more or less understands throu^ cxmtact — no canvassing of 
mass votes. 



And women shall not vote equally with the men, but for 
different things. Women must govern such things as the feeding 
and housing of the race. And if a system works up to a Dictator 
who controls the greater industrial side of the national life, 
it must work up to a Dictatrix who controls the things relating 
to private life. And the women shall have absolutely equal 
voices with regard to marriage, custody of children, etc* 

There will inevitably come a revolution during the next ten 
years. I only don*i want the democratic party to get the control. 
We must not have Labour in power, any more than Capital. 

I want you to agree to these things, vitally: because we must 
prepare the way for this in the autumn. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

And don't be conservative about the land — after all, what 
does it matter if one owns a land or not — the life cannot consist 
in ownership. Life does not consist in ownership, not for any 
of us, any more. D, H. L. 


la, Bayford Littlehampton* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Bank Holiday Monday 1 1915. 
My DEAR Lady Ottoline, — 

We are here till Wednesday or Friday of this week. Then 
we go to London to our fiat. 

It is very blowy, with a heavy sea: very beautiful to see the 
sailing-ship beat up, with only her top-sails spread, very 
nervous and phantom-like, till she is in the river, safe, gliding 
in, and the sailors, very easy now, standing with their arms 
folded, leaning against the yellow timber, and looking up at 
the people on the banks. 

We are going to Chichester to-day, to the cathedral* I 
am very fond of Sussex — ^it is so full of sky and wind and 
weather. 

I think things come right, if one can manage to persist, or 
to keep one's soul living and unbroken. What a struggle. But 
we wii have a meeting soon, and make a new start. It is no use 
meeting unless we are in a good ready spirit. When we are 
sure, then we will make a new start. It is to be done. We've 
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got to get our own souls ready. I have many periods of revul- 
sion, when I don^t care a broken straw about the things I care 
most for, at another time. One can only say, '“Now, I don*t 
care. Very good, I don't care. If I care again, I shall care 
again. Come sard sard ** It is like a tide in one's soul. And one's 
will is like King Canute. Come sard sard. But it will be all 
right. 

Au revoift 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Littlehampton. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Tuesday. 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

We have lived a few days on the seashore, with the wave 
banging up at us. Also over the river, beyond the ferry, there 
is the flat silvery world, as in the beginning, untouched: with 
pale sand, and very much white foam, row after row, coming 
from under the sl^, in the silver evening: and no people, no 
people at all, no houses, no buildings, only a haystack on the 
edge of the shingle, and an old black mill. For the rest, the flat 
unfinished world running with foam and noise and silvery light, 
and a few gulls swinging like a half-born thought. It is a great 
thii^ to realise that the original world is still there — perfectly 
clean and pure, many white advancing foams, and only the 
gulls swinging between the sky and the shore; and in the wind 
the yellow sea poppies fluttering very hard, like yellow gleams 
in the wind, and the windy flourish of the seed-horns. 

It is this mass of unclean world that we have superimposed 
on the dean world that we cannot bear. When I looked 
back, out of the dearness of the open evening, at this Little* 
hampton dark and amorphous like a bad eruption on the c<%c 
of the land, I was so sick I felt I could not come badb all these 
little amorphous houses like an eruption, a disease on the dean 
earth; and all of them full of such a diseased i^irit, every 
landlady harping on her mcmey, her fiindture, every visitor 
harping on his latitude of escape from tmmsy and furniture. 
The whole thing like an active disease, fighting out the health. 
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One watches them on the sea-shore, all the people, and there 
is something pathetic, almost wistful in them, as if they wished 
that their lives did not add up to this scaly nullity of possession, 
but as if they could not escape* It is a dragon that has devoured 
us all; these obscene, scaly houses, this insatiable struggle and 
desire to possess, to possess always and in spite of everything, 
this need to be an owner, lest one be owned. It is too horrible. 
One can no longer live with people: it is too hideous and 
nauseating. Owners and owned, they are like the two sides of 
a ghastly disease. One feels a sort of madness come over one, 
as if the world had become hell* But it is only superimposed: 
it is only a temporary disease. It can be cleaned away. . . . 

One must destroy the spirit of money, the blind spirit of 
possession. It is the dragon for your St. George: neither 
rewards on earth nor in heaven, of ownership; but always the 
give and take, the fight and the embrace, no more, no diseased 
stability of possessions, but the give and take of love and 
conflict, with the eternal consummation in each. The only 
permanent thing is consimimation in love or hate. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, N*W, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. i6 August, 1915. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthu,— 

We also waited at Appenrodt's till 5.30: you must have gone 
to the wrong one. Bad luck. 

I am sorry that gloom tumbles on top of gloom with you. 
But the dead are the only people one need not fret about 
nowadays. 

The Lectures you ask about. I don't know if they will ever 
begin. I don't see how I am to start. Russ^ and I were to do 
something together. He was to give a real course on political 
reconstruction ideas. But it is no good. He sent me a synopsis 
of the lectures, and I can only think them pernicious. And 
now his vanity is piqued, because I said they must be different. 
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He cannot stand the miut. and yet they mmt be different if 

they are to be even decent* ” * “ 

I am so sick of people: they preserve an evil, bad, seoaratine 
^int under Ae warm cloak of words. That is iatolerabk 
m The Con^mtive tdks about Ae old and glorious 

nanot^ ideal, the Libera^ talks about this great struggle f“ 
r^ht in whiA Ae nation ^ engaged, the peaceful wor^fn talk 
about disarmament and mtemational peace. Bertie Russell 
talks about democratic control and Ae educating of Ae artisan 
md aU all thk goo^ess, is just a warmLd cosy cloak 
for a bad spmt. They all want the same thing: a continuin® 
in this state of dismtegration wherem each separate httle era 
IS an mdependent Hole prmdpality by itself. What d<^ 
Russell really want? He wants to keep his own established ego 
his finite and ready-defined self mtact, free from contact md 
connection. He wants to be ultimately a free agent. That is 
what they all want, ultimately— Aat is what is at Ae back of 
aU mtemational peace-for-ever and democratic control talks 
Ay want an outward system of nuUity, which Aey call peace 
md goodwill, so that m Aeir ovm souls they can be 
hAe gods, referred nowhere and to nothing, little mortal 
Absolutes, secure from question. That is at Ae back of all 
Liberalism, Fabianism and democracy. It stinks. It is Ae will 
of Ae louse. And Ae Conservative eiAer wants to bully or 
to be bullied. And Ae youi^ authoritarian, Ae young man 
who turns Roman CaAolic m order to put himself under the 
auAoriy of the ChurA, m order to enjoy Ae ssAetic quality 
of obeAence, he is sudh a swine wiA cringing hind-ai^prs 
that I am delated, I dance wiA joy when^ee^’S 
down the Gadarene slope of the war» ^ 

I fed like knocking my head ^jainst Ae waU: or of running 
off to some unformed SouA American place where Aere is no 
Aoi^ht of civilised effort. I suppose I could learn to ride a 
horse and hve just by myself for myself. 

But it is too bad, it is too mean, that they are aU so pettily 
sdfish, Aese good people who sacrifice Aemsehres. I want 
ffwm— just Russell, m Murry— anybody— to say: “This is 
wrong, we are acti^ in a wrong ^irit. We hav^ cteated a 
great, almost overwhelming incubis of falsity and on 
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top of US, so that we are almost crushed to death* Now let us 
move it. Let us have done with this foolish form of govern- 
ment, and this idea of democratic control. Let us submit to 
the knowledge that there are aristocrats and plebeians born, 
not made* Some amongst us are born fit to govern, and some 
are born only fit to be governed. Some are born to be artisans 
and labourers, some to be lords and governors. But it is not a 
question of tradition or herit^e. It is a question of the incon- 
trovertible soul. If we have right spirit, even the most stupid 
of us will know how to choose our governors, and in that way 
we shall give the nucleus of our classes. There are such 
falsities of distinction now. Let us get rid of them. 

It is a question of the spirit. Why are we a nation? We are 
a nation which must be built up according to a living idea, a 
great architecture of living people, which shall express the 
greatest truth of which we are capable. There must be King 
and Queen, and Lords and Ladies, and Burghers and Burgesses, 

and Servants: but not — and — ^ not 

or Earl (or or —♦ It 

is a question of spirit even more than of intelligence. A bad 
spirit in a nation chooses a bad spirit in a governor. We must 
begin to choose all afresh, for the pure, great truth. We must 
have a new King, who stands for the truth, and a new Queen, 
a House of Lords and a House of Ladies, but lords of the 
spirit and the knowledge, and ladies the same. If we have a 
right spirit, then our Lords and our Ladies will appear, as the 
flowers come forth from nowhere in the spring. If we continue 
in our bad spirit, we shall have Horatio Bottomley for our 
Prime Minister before a year is out. 

We must rid ourselves of this ponderous incubus of false- 
hood, this massive London, with its streets and streets of 
nullity: we must, with one accord and in purity of spirit, pull 
it down and build up a beautiful thing. We must rid ourselves 
of the idea of money. A rich man with a beautiful house is 
like a jewel on a leper's body. You know that. Your Stanway 
is a jewel on a leper's body: so near to Burslem, Hanley and 
Stoke and Wolverhampton. Our business is not in jewellery, 
but in the body politic. You know that. What good is it to 
a sick, undean man, if he wears jewels. 
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I hope you arc with me in this. Russell says I cherish illu- 
sions, that there is no such spirit as I like to imagine, the spirit 
of unanimity in truth, among mankind. He says that is fiction, 
Murry says that the spirit matters, but that an idea is bad. 
He says he believes in what I say, because he believes in me, 
he might help in the work I set out to do because he would 
be believing in me. But he would not believe in the work. He 
would deplore it. He says the whole thing is personal; that 
between him and me it is a case of Lawrence and Murry, not 
of any union in an idea. He thinks the introduction of any 
idea, particularly of any political idea, highly dangerous and 
deplorable. The thing should be left personal, each man just 
expressing himself, Frieda says things are not so bad as I 
pretend, that people arc good, that life is also good, that 
London is also good, and that this civilisation is great and 
wonderful. She thinks if the war were over, things would be 
pretty well all right. 

But they are all wrong. 

Fve got a real bitterness in my soul, just now, as if 

and were traitors — they are traitors. They betray the 

real truth. They come to me, and they make me talk, and they 
enjoy it, it gives them a profoundly gratifying sensation. And 
that is all. As if what I say were meant only to give them grati- 
fication, because of the flavour of personality, as if I were a 
cake or a wine or a pudding. Then they say I, D. H. L., am 
wonderful, lam an exceedingly valuable personality, and that the 
things I say are extravaganzas, illusions. They say I cannot think* 

All that is dynamic in the world, they convert to a sensation, 
to the gratification of what is static. They are static, static, 
static, they come, they say to me, *'You are wonderful, you 
are dynamic,"' then they filch my life for a sensation unto them- 
selves, all my effort, which is my life, they betray, they are like 
Judas: they turn it all to their own static selves, convert it 
into the static nullity. The result is for them a gratifying 
sensation, a tickling, and for me a real bleeding. 

But I know them now, which is enough. 

I don't know how to begin to lecture or write, publicly, these 
things of the real truth and the living spirit. Everything is so 
awful and static. So large ^d ponderous, like the physical mass 
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of London lying on the plain of south England. And one must 
shift that mass: it is the mountain that faith must move. I do 
believe there arc people who wait for the spirit of truth. But 
I think one can't find them personally. I had hoped and tried 
to get a little nucleus of living people together. But I think 
it is no good. One must start direct with the open public* 
without associates. But how to begin, and when, I don't 
know yet. 

I hope you don't mind having all this fired off at you. I 
half feel I ought not to send it. But I intend to send it. 

Only* I don't want any friends, except the friends who are 
going to ocf* put everything — or at any rate, put something into 
the effort by bringing about a new unanimity among us* a new 
movement for the pure truth, an immediate destruction — ^and 
reconstructive revolution in actual life* England* now. 

Yours* 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, NJW* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. September, 1915. 

My ewbar Lady Cynthia* — 

1 think you did not like my last letter. But I don't know 
that I am any the better for yow rebuke. My soul is still 
figsling savagely. 

We are thinking — Murry and Mrs. Murry and I* primarily, 
of issuing a little paper, fortnightly, to private subscribers — 
3/6 for three months (6 copies) induding postage. Perhaps 
Bertie Russell and Gilbert Ciman will come in. I don't know. 

We have a little Jew in die East End, who is eng^cd on the 
Jewish Mmychpesdia* He will print us 350 copies, of 38 pages, 
of 36 lines, for £$; or 36 pages for £6. It will be about the 
same si^e as the Mercure de France, but 38 or 36 pages thick* 
H it is 38 pagfs thid*;, that costs £30 for three naonths: 350 half- 
crowns is iiist £31 . 5 . a So we must get 350 subscribers. You 
must sisbseriae and find one or two peopk who care about the 
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real living truth of things: for God*s sake, not people who only 
trifle and don't care. 

I am going to do the preaching — sort of philosophy — the 
beliefs by which one can reconstruct the world: Murry will do 
his ideas on freedom for the individual soul, Katherine Mans- 
field will do her little satirical sketches. Then there is perhaps 
Bertie RusseU and Cannan. 

I hope you arc interested. As for Lectures, I have quarrelled 
in my soii with Bertie Russell — I don't think he will give his. 
I shil do nothing at all in that line. The sight of the people 
of London strikes me into a dumb fury. The persistent 
nothingness of the war makes me feel like a paralytic convulsed 
with rage. Meanwhile I am writing a book of sketches, or 
preparing a book of sketches, about the nations, Italian, 
German and English, full of philosophising and struggling to 
show things real. My head feels like a hammer that keeps 
hammering on a nail. The only thing I know is, that the 
hammer is tougher than the nail, in the long run. It is not I 
who will break. 

The novel comes out on the 30th of this month. I will send 
you acopy. Presently you will be bored with my I, I, and my, my. 

Tell us how you are, and what you are doing. Mind you 
help with our paper. I think it is to be called The Signature* 
Frieda sends her love. She hates me for the present. But I 
shall not go to the war. 

D. H. Lawrence^ 


1, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, N*W* 

To Lady Ottolinc Morrell. 9 Sept*, 1915. 

My hear Laby Ottoune, — 

One can't help the silences that intervene nowadays, it must 
be so* But I think they are times when new things arc bom, 
and like winter, when trees are rid of their old leaves, to start 
again. It is the Kew Year one wants so badly: let the old die 
altogether, completely. It is only tl^ new spring I care about, 
opening the hard little buds that seem Eke stone, in the souls 
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of people. They mtist open and a new world begin. But first 
there is the shedding of the old, which is so slow and so 
difficult, like a sickness. I find it is so difficult to let the old 
life go, and to wait for the new life to take form. But it begins 
to take form now. It is not any more such a fierce question of 
shedding away. 

I always want us to be friends, real friends in the deep, 
honourable, permanent sense. But it is very difficult for me 
to be clear and true to my deepest self. We must allow first 
of ail for the extreme lapses in ourselves. But the little hard 
buds of a new world are not destroyed. I do believe m our 
permanent friendship, sometliing not temporal. 

Russell and I have parted for a little while, but it is only 
in the natural course. The real development continues even 
in its negation, under the winter. 

For the present, Murry and I are going to start a little paper, 
which is to contain his ideas of immediate personal freedom, 
what it means for me to fed free in my own soul, when I am 
done: and I am to write my ideas of the other, the impersonal 
freedom, the freedom of me in relation to all the world, me 
and all the world, a free thing. Then Mrs. Murry is to write 
a satirical sketch, perhaps each number. 

We begin in October. Then for three months I shall work 
hard, and not mind if people are sterile or stones. Then at the 
end of three months we shall reconsider what is done and what 
is “to be done. 

I should want you to subscribe the 2/6, and to get me anybody 
you know who cares, 1 only want the people who care. It is 
not a matter even of making the thing pay. I am quite willing 
to lose. I am weary of the consideration of money. If I have 
nothing, I will ask people for a piece of bread. But I believe 
that one does not lack — it is like the prophet in the wilderness. 

Our coming to see you depends on us all three, you and me 
and Frieda. When we all want it, to make the new thing, the 
new world that is to be, then we will come. And I should very 
much like you to see our flat here* 

Last night when we were coming home the guns broke out, 
and there was a noise of bomte. Then we saw the Zeppelin 
above us, just ahead, amid a gleaming of clouds: high up, like 
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a bright golden finger, quite small, among a fragile incan- 
descence of clouds. And underneath it were splashes of fire 
as the shells fired from earth burst. Then there were flashes 
near the ground^ — and the shaking noise. It was like Milton — 
then there was war in heaven. But it was not angels. It was 
that small golden Zeppelin, like a long oval world, high up. 
It seemed as if the cosmic order were gone, as if there had 
come a new order, a new heaven above us: and as if the world 
in anger were trying to revoke it. Then the small, long-ovate 
luminary, the new world in the heavens, disappeared again. 

I cannot get over it, that the moon is not queen of the sky 
by night, and the stars the lesser lights. It seems the Zeppelin is 
in the zenith of the night, golden like the moon, having taken 
control of the sky; and the bursting shells are the lesser lights* 

So it seems our cosmos has burst, burst at last, the stars 
and moon blown away, the envelope of the sky burst out, and 
a new cosmos appeared; with a long-ovate, gleaming central 
luminary, calm and drifting in a glow of light, like a new moon, 
with its light bursting in flashes on the earth, to burst away 
the earth also. So it is the end — our world is gone, and we are 
like dust in the air. 

But there must be a new heaven and a new earth, a clearer, 
eternal moon above, and a clean world below. So it will be. 

Everything is burst away now, there remains only to take 
on a new being. 

I look forward to seeing you again. Frieda will write to you 
soon. Remember me to Morrell and to Julian. . ♦ . 

I should like the Murrys to be with us at Garsington 
one day. And let us all have patience with each other: though 
I'm the worst for patience. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To Lady Ottolinc Morrell. 14 Sept*, 1915* 


My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I send you a few leaflets about our paper* If you or Morrell 
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cottld get a few people, who really care, to take it, I should be 
very glad. But only people who care about this life now and 
in the future. 

To-day I wrote very violently to Russell. I am glad, because 
it had to be said some time. But also I am very sorry, and feel 
like going into a corner to cry, as I used to do when I was a 
child. But there seems so much to cry for, one doesn^t know 
where to begin. And then, damn it all, why should one? 

Viele Grusse, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Tell those two American ladies, near you, whom I went to 
see, that I expect them to have my paper, because of what 
it says. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To W. E. Hopkin. 14 SepL, 1915, 

My dear Willie, — 

We have taken a little flat here, and are to spend the winter 
in town. If ever you can get up to London, you or Sallie, or 
Enid, we can rig you up a bed. We shall be very glad to 
see you. 

1 send you some leaflets about our paper. It is a rash venture. 
We are desperately poor, but we must do something, so we 
are taking the responsibility of this little journal on ourselves, 
Murry and I, and also we are going to have meetings in a room 
in town — 13, Fisher St. — ^which we have taken. Heaven knows 
what will come of it: but this is my first try at direct approach 
to the public art after all is indirect and ultimate. I want this 
to be more immediate. 

Get me a few people in Sheffield, will you — ^people who 
care vitally about the freedom of the soul — a, few people any- 
where — ^but only those who really care. Ask Sallie to write 
to Mrs. Dax — I would rather not open a correspondence with 
her again^ afl:er so long a silence; though X like her, and always 
sliall feel her an integral part of my life; but tto is in the 
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past, and the future is separate. Yet I want licr to have this 
paper, which will contain my essential beliefs, the ideas X 
struggle with. And perhaps she — ^Alice Dax — will ask one or 
two people in Liverpool, Blanche Jennings, for instance. You 
see I want to initiate, if possible, a new movement for real life 
and real freedom. One can but try. 

I wish we could meet and talk. Soon I shall go to Ripley. 
Perhaps you will come to London. I send you the proofs of a 
story that is coming in next month^s English Review, 

Tell Sallie I feel she must come and sec this tiny flat on 
Hampstead Heath. 

Greetings from Frieda, and love from me. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London, 

To A. D. McLeod. 15 Sept*, 1915, 

My bear Mac, — 

At last we have come up to I-ondon and taken a little flat 
here. We shall stay the winter, I expect. Now you must come 
to sec us. 

I wonder if you are still intei^ted in my work. The new 
novel comes out on the 30th of this month — The 
You must read it: it is reiiy something new In the art of the 
novel, I think. There is a story to come in October^s English 
Review* And then we are doing this little paper. (The Signature*) 
I want you particularly to take the paper, because it contains 
tlMs stuff X believe in most deeply — the philosophy* And get 
just one or two people who really care about the freedom of the 
soul to subscribe, will you? 

X wonder how you arc, and what you are doing* Come and 
sec us when you are in town. 

Greetings from both of us. 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence. 



1, Byron Villas t 
Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London. 

To Harriet Monroe. i8 SepU, 1915. 

Dear Harmet Monroe, — 

How is poetry going in America? There is none in England, 
the muse has gone, like the swallows in winter. 

This is the real winter of the spirit in England. We are just 
preparing to come to fast grips with the war. At last we arc 
going to give ourselves up to it — ^and everything else we are 
letting go. I thought we should never come to this — ^but we 
are. And the war will go on for a very long time. I knew it 
when I watched the Zeppelin the other night, gleaming like a 
new great sign in the heavens, a new, supreme celestial body. 
I knew by the spirit of London — ^gamc for fight, all considera- 
tions gone — and I knew by the look of the Zeppelin which had 
assumed the heavens as its own. God knows now what the 
end will be. 

Only I feel, that even if we are all going to be rushed down 
to extinction, one must hold up the other, living truth, of 
Right and pure reality, the reality of the clear, eternal spirit. 
One must speak for life and growth, amid all this mass of 
destruction and disintegration. 

So I bring out tliis little paper. And will you take it too, 
and get one or two friends to take it — ^not for the money’s sake, 
but for the spirit which is struggling in it? 

Pray to heaven to keep America always out of this war. God 
knows what will be the end of Europe. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence* 

(A circular describing The Signature was enclosed with the 
above letter.) 



I, Byron VillaSp 
VaUofHmltK 

Hampsteadf London, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, noth September, 1915, 

My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

We have not heard from you for a long time, I hope there 
is no bad news perching on your house-roof that keeps you 
silent. 

At last we have burst into a sort of activity. You will see 
by the leaflet, about the little paper we are starting. To-day I 
have sent in the MS, of the first number. 

Murry and I are doing it just off our own bat, Russell stuck 
by an old formula, tliat I hated, so I just had a violent sort of 
row, a thunderstorm, and went on without him. It is better 
so, for the present. My last letter to you was in the midst of 
a series of thunderstorms. Now the air is clearer, there is a 
sort of washed freshness in the sky, and the light is beginning 
to shine for a new creation, I think. We have found a little 
Jew in the Mile End Road who will print us 250 copies of our 
little journal at £5 a time, so we have begun, and what we lose, 
we lose of our own. It is a three months* venture. 

We have also taken two rooms in Fisher Street, and arc going 
to have little club meetings. 

Don't be alarmed at the paper: my contribution is purely 
philosophic and metaphysical, and on these grounds socio- 
logical. Murry is purely introspective. 

Perhaps by Christmas we shall have some little footing, and 
I can be reconciled to all my friends, and we can unite in a 
bigger effort, a bigger paper, and Russell give his Lectures, 
and we can have good Club Meetings, Perhaps — God knows. 
And perhaps, everything will fickle out. Then if possible we 
shall go abroad, and I shall have another try when the social 
weather is more promising. 

At least tell us how you are. Frieda sends her love — -I mine, 

D, H, Lawrence, 
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I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 2,2nd September, 1915, 

My 0EAR Lady Cynthia, — 

I send you a few more leadets, as you ask me. Let the half- 
crowns be posted to Fisher Street or to me, as you will. 

But if you really do care about affirmation, in this life of 
negation, please do get the other people who care, to have the 
paper. It is really something: the seed, I hope, of a great change 
in life: the beginning of a new religious era, from my point. 
I hope to God the new religious era is starting into being also 
at other points, and that soon there will be a body of believers, 
in this howling desert of unbelief and sensation. . . . 

I wish you would come back to town. There are so many 
people, but none of them have any real being. They are all 
inconclusive and unresolved, as if they had no absolute exist- 
ence at all, anywhere, but were only sorts of small relative 
natural phenomena, all of them, without souls. 

We have only got about 30 subscribers so far. But there 
will be more. 

I am glad Herbert Asquith is away from the war. , . . 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To Edward Marsh. Friday (Postmark — 2^ Sep., 1^15). 

Dear Eddie,’— 

I don't believe you've seen these poems by Anna Wickham 
(Mrs Hepburn). She is just brir^mg out a book, with Grant 
Richards: either in December or February. Her address is— 
49, Downshire Hill, H.W. 

I think some of thei poems very good. You may like them for 
the Gmrgim Poetry. 


D. H. Lawrence. 



To Ernest Ceilings. 


I, Byron Villas, 

igi% 


Deah Collihgs, — 

Thanks for your subscription. If you can get another it 
will be welcome. 

I send you back the 'Term.'' I don't think much of the 
drawing; it is rather foolishly phallic, I think. One can't do 
these things deliberately, without being stupid and affected. 

Yours, 

D. H. L. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. and October, 1915. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthu, — 

Thank you for the 2/6 for The Signature, I have done my 
six papers — but I wonder if we shall ever be able to afford to 
continue the paper. We've only got about £7 in subscriptions 
so far. We shall need £30 for the whole. 

I think my papers are very beautiful and very good I feel 
if only people, decent people, would read them, somehow a new 
era might set in. But I don't think people care. And perhaps I 
am too self-important. At any rate, it will be as it will be. But 
stiU, we must do our best. It is no good, if everybody leaves 
the doing to everybody else* 

I send you my novel, and also your scarf, which I am 
ashamed to find still in this house. I wanted Frieda to send it 
you weeks ago. 

Where is your husband? And when are you coming to town? 
What was the matter with Herbert Asquith? Give us some news 
of him. Queer, how one feels these returned soldiers on one's 
conscience. Those that are dead are all right. But those that 
are aEvc are to begin to live again. One must put away aU 
ordinary common sense, I think, and work only from the 
invisible world. The visible world is not true. The invisible 
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world is true and real. One mt^t live and work from that, 
Frieda sends her love. 


D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron VillaSt 
Vale of Healthf 
Hampstead* 

To Edward Marsh. 4 OcL, 1915. 

Dear Eddie, — 

Thank you for your letter. I*m glad you like The Rainbow* 
1 should have sent you a copy from the publishers — ^but now 
you have one. 

Do as you like about the poetry. I cannot really get the hang 
of verses again, after Tve left them for a long time. 

And come and see us again one evening, won't you? 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas^ 

Vale of Health, 
Hampstead* 

To Eleanor Farjeon. 7 Oct*, 1915. 

Dear Eleanor, — 

I mean the **6f*' to be there. When Christ said **the blas- 
phemy against the Father should be forgiven, and the blasphemy 
against the Son, but not the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost," he meant, surely, that that which is absolute and time- 
less, the supreme relation between the Father and Son, not a 
relation of love, which is specific and relative, but an absolute 
relation, of opposition and attraction both, this should not be 
blasphemed. And it seems to me a blasphemy to say that the 
Holy Spirit is Love. In the Old Testament it is an Eagle: in 
the New it is a Dove. Christ insists on the Dove: but in His 
supreme moments He mcludes the Eagle. 

Can you not see that if the relation between Father and 
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Son, in the Christian theology, were only foi/e, then how could 
they even feel love unless they were separate and different, 
and if they are divinely different, does not this imply that they 
are divine opposites, and hence the relation implied is that of 
eternal opposition, the relation stated is eternal attraction, love? 

I hope this doesn^t seem confused: I think it is quite clear 
really. 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence, 

Christ Himself is always going against the Holy Spirit, He 
must insist on the love, because it has been overlooked. But 
insistence on the one is not to be interpreted as negation of 
the other. In His purest moments, Christ knew that the Holy 
Spirit was both love and hate — ^not one only. 


I, Byron VillaSt 
Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 2i5t October, 1915. 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

What can one say about your brother's death except that it 
should not be. How long will the nations continue to empty 
the future — it is your own phrase — ^think what it means — I 
am sick in my soul, sick to death. But not angry any more, only 
unfathomably miserable about it all, I think I shall go away 
to America if they will let me. In this war, in the whole spirit 
which we now maintain, I do not believe, I believe it is wrong, 
so awfully wrong, that it is like a great consuming fire that 
draws up all our souls in its draught. So if they wiU let me I 
shall go away soon, to America, Perhaps you wiE say it is 
cowardice: but how shall one submit to such ultimate wrong as 
this which we commit, now, England — ^and the other nations? 
If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out. And I am English, and 
my Englishness is my very vision. But now I must go away, 
if my soul is sightless for ever. Let it then be blind, rather than 
commit the vast wickedness of acquiescence. 
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Boii*t think 1 am not sorry about your brother — it makes 
me tremble. Don't think I want to hurt you — or anybody — I 
would do anything rather. But now I feel like a blind man who 
would put his eyes out rather than stand witness to a colossal 
and deliberate horror. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I am so sorry for your mother. I can't bear it. If only the 
women would get up and speak with authority. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London, 

To Harriet Monroe. 36 Oct,, 1915. 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

Thank you for the subscriptions to The Signature: the two 
numbers will be on their way to you by now. 

Thank you also for the poetry numbers. I liked some things: 
Hermann Hagedorn, '^Fatherland," very much. I should 
like to know him some time: my wife is German. I liked your 
"Mountain Song": also Nancy Campbell — "The Monkey." 
Agnes Lee is rather good. I shall be glad when American verse 
develops away from European influence. 

I send you the only poem I have done for a long while: and 
it was done in these last days. If you don't like it, wait awhile 
before sending it back. I think I am coming to America. 

I enclose also some of Anna Hepburn's poems. Her book is 
just coming out, with Grant Richards. I think she is good. 
When you have to write to her, or return her manuscript, write 
to Mrs. Hepburn, 49, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W, 

Probably I am coming to America. Probably, in a month's 
time, I shall be in New York. I hope, if I come, I can come to 
Chica^ to see you aU. Tell Amy, if you see her, I think of 
coming. I must see America: here the autumn of aU life has 
set m, fall: we are hardly more than the ghosts in the haze, 
we who stand apart from the flux of death. I must see America. 
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I think one can fee! hope theire. 1 think that there the life 
comes up from the rootSi crude but vital. Here the whole tree 
of life is dying* It is like being dead: the underworld. I must 
see America. I believe it is beginning, not ending. 

I hope I shall see you all, you Chicago poetry people, if I 
come. 

Yours, 

D. H, Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. agtk October, 1915. 

My dear Lady CYNxraA, — 

I got Frieda's passport form handed in to-day — G. H. 
Campbell vouched it. It is made out for U.S.A. like mine: 
Frieda Lawrence. If you didn't write to your friend in the 
Foreign Ofi&ce, I should be so grateful if you would do so. 
They may keep Frieda hanging round: her *'born at Met^" may 
worry them. And I haven't got my passport yet. You know we 
are perfectly straight. Why should they keep us hanging round 
for ever? 

Your showing me that detestable sketch of yourself reminds 
me that I have done a rather good word-sketch of you: in a 
story. / think it good. When the story is finished, and I've 
got it typed, I'll give you the MS. to see what you think of 
your likeness. 

I hope it isn't a nuisance our bothering you about passports. 
Come and sec us when you can, you and Herbert Asquith. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I bet my sketch of you, in words, is better than Sargent or 
Watts in paint. 
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I, Byron Villas^ 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 3,0th October, 1915. 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

This is the story: I don't know what you'll think of it* The 
fact of resurrection, in this life, is all in all to me now. I don't 
know what the story is like, as a story. I don't want to read it 
over — not yet. Send it back to me soon, will you, and tell me 
what you think of it. Then I can see if it is fit to be typed and 
offered to an editor, though who will print it, God knows. If 
you like — if you want the MS. when I have got typed copies, 

I will give it you. The fact of resurrection is everything now: 
whether we dead can rise from the dead and love, and live, 
in a new life, here. 

I tremble very much in front of this. If it could come to 
pass, one would give anything. If it cannot come to pass, one 
must go away: you and your husband also. Having known this 
death, one cannot remain in death. That were profanity. One 
must go away. 

If the war could but end this winter, we might rise to life 
again, here in this our world. If it sets in for another year, all 
is lost. One should give anything now, give the Germans 
England and the whole empire, if they want it, so we may save 
the hope of a resurrection from the dead, we English, all 
Europe, What is the whole empire, and kingdom, save the 
thimble in my story? If we could but bring our souls through, 
to life. 

So I keep suspended the thought of going away. The pass- 
ports are for U.S.A. I mean the applications. Let them stand 
at that. If I go, I will go to America. If I go, I will see about 
that novel: the publisher keeps on cabling. But I hope not 
to go. 

Yet will you write to your friend and ask him will he see our 
passports for U.S.A. though, so I may not sit any more hours 
in that shed at the Foreign Office. Then I am equipped to go, 
if we must go. 

Let us ail now conquer death and this rushing on deaths if 
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we can. Let us set hard against the war, and also against the 
anarchy, the breaking of all unity which is going on everywhere: 
this false democracy. I think Herbert Asquith is good for a 
new life, now, a new reality. That makes me at once not want 
to leave England. 

Oh God, what tender, timid hopes one has — then the cursed 
blackening frost. 

Frieda sends her love. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hampstead. 

2nd November t X915. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

I will answer you straight away about the '^downing tools.*' 
First of all I want to send you the poem, which might help to 
convince you. You say that the war does not prevent personal 
life from going on, that the individual can still love and be 
complete. It isn't true. The one quality of love is that it 
univcrsalises the individual. If I love, than I am extended over 
all people, but particularly over my own nation. It is an 
extending in concentric waves over all people. This is the 
process of love. And if I love, I, the individual, then neces- 
sarily the love extends from me to my nearest neighbour, and 
outwards, till it loses itself in vast distance. This is love, there 
is no love but this. So that if I love, the love must beat upon 
my neighbours, till they too live in the spirit of the love, and 
so on, further and further. And how can this be, in war, when 
the spirit is against love? 

The spirit of war is, that I am a unit, a single entity that 
has no intrinsic reference to the test; the reference is extrinsic, 
a question of living, not of being* In war, in my being I am a 
detached entity, and every one of my actions is an act of further 
detaching my own single entity from all the rest. 

If I love, then, I am in direct opposition to the principle of 
war. If war prevails, I do not love. If love prevails, there is 
no war. War is a great and necessary disintegrating autumnal 
process. Love is the great creative process, like spring, the 
making of an integral unity out of many disintegrated factors* 
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We have had enough of the disintegrating process. If it goes 
on any further, we shall so thoroughly have destroyed the 
unifying force from among us, wc shall have become each one 
of us so completely a separate entity, that the whole will be an 
amorphous heap, like sand, sterile, hopeless, useless, like a 
dead tree. This is true, and it is so great a danger, that one 
almost goes mad facing it. 

That is why I almost went away out of the country: I may 
still have to go: because in myself I can never agree to the 
complete disintegration, never stand witness to it, never. 

Then the Prussian rule. The Prussian rule would be an 
external evil. The disintegrating process of the war has become 
an internal evil, so vast as to be almost unthinkable, so nearly 
overwhelming us, that we stand on the very brink of oblivion. 
Better anything than the utter disintegration. And it is England 
who is the determining factor for Europe: if England goes, then 
Europe goes: for we are at this time the vital core of the whole 
organism. Let the leaves perish, but let the tree stand, living 
and bare. For the tree, the living organism of the soul of 
Europe is good, only the external forms and growths are bad. 
Let iil the leaves fall, and many branches. But the quick of 
the tree must not perish. There are unrevealed buds which 
can come forward into another epoch of civilisation, if only 
we can shed this dead form and be strong in the spirit of love 
and creation. 

Besides, Germany, Prussia, is not evil through and through. 
Her mood is now evil* But we reap what we have sowed. It 
is as with a child: if with a sullen, evil soul one provokes an 
evil mood in the child, there is destruction. But no child is 
all evil* And Germany is the child of Europe: and senile 
Europe, with her conventions and arbitrary rules of conduct 
and life and very being, has provoked Germany into a purely 
destructive mood. If a mother does this to a child — ^aad it often 
happens-— is she to go on until Ac child is killed or broken, so 
that Ae nk^ther have her way? Is she not rather, at a certain 
point, to yield to the paroxysm of the child, which passes away 
smjtty whoi Ae o|^K)sition is removed? And if Prussia for a 
time imposes her rule on us, let us bear it, as a mother tem- 
porskiy bem Ae t^ly tyranny of Ae child, trusting to the 
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ultimate good. The good will not be long in coming, all over 
Europe, if we can but trust it within ourselves. (This is not 
yielding to the child — this is knowing beyond the child's 
knowledge.) 

I very much want you to tell me what you think, because it 
is a question for the women of the land now to decide: the men 
will never see it. I don't know one single man who would give 
the faintest response to this. But I still have some hope of the 
women; they should know that only love matters, now; that 
further destruction only means death, universal death, 
disintegration, 

D. H. Lawrence, 


We have gone too far, oh very much too far, 

Only attend to the noiseless multitudes 
Of ghosts that throng about our muffled hearts. 

Only behold the ghosts, the ghosts of the slain. 

Behold them homeless and houseless, without complaint 
Of their patient waiting upon us, the throng of the ghosts. 

And say, what matters any more, what matters. 

Save the cold ghosts that homeless flock about 
Our serried hearts, drifting without a place? 

What matters any more, but only love? 

There's only love that matters any more. 

There's only love, the rest is all outspent. 

Let us receive our ghosts and give them place, 

Open the ranks, and let them in our hearts. 

And lay them deep in love, lay them to sleep. 

The foe can take our goods, our homes and land, 

Also the lives that still he may require. 

But leave us still to love, still leave us love. 
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Leave tjs to take our ghosts into our hearts^ 

To lap them round with love, and lay them by 
To sleep at last in immemorial love. 

We let the weapons slip from out our hands. 

We loose our grip, and we unstrain our eyes, 

We let our souls be pure and vulnerable* 

We cover the houseless dead, so they sleep in peace, 

We yield the enemy his last demands, 

So he too may be healed, be soothed to peace. 

For now the hosts of homeless ghosts do throng 
Too many about us, so we wander about 
Blind with the gossamer of prevalent death. 

But let us free our eyes, and look beyond 
This serried ecstasy of prevalent death. 

And pass beyond, with the foe and the homeless ghosts. 

Let us rise up, and go from out this grey 
Last twilight of the Gods, to find again 
The lost Hesperides where love is pure. 

For we have gone too far, oh much too far 
Towards the darkness and the shadow of death; 

Let turn back, lest we should ail be lost. 

Let us go back now, though we give up all 
The treasure and the vaunt we ever had. 

Let us go back, the only way is love. 

I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London. 

To Lady Ottolinc Morrell. Friday. 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

We should like to come to Garsington on Monday, and stay 
dll Thursday. On Friday Frieda must go to the dentist. 
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I haven't asked the Mtirrys> because I think I would rather 
we came alone* But if you have asked them# separately, to 
come with us, very good. 

To-day I have got our passports* I feel as if really we were 
going to America — and soon* We may go to Florida for this 
winter* I must see if I can get some money, that is all* But I 
can, I think, all right- . , . 

I feel awfully queer and trembling in my spirit, because I am 
going away from the land and the nation I have belonged to: 
departing, emigrating, changing the land of my soul as well as 
my mere domicile. It is rather terrible, a form of death. But 
I feci as if it were my fate. I must: to live. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To J. B. Pinker. 6 Nov*, 1915. 

Dear Pinker, — 

I had heard yesterday about the magistrates and The Rainbow* 
I am not very much moved; am beyond that by now. I only 
curse them all, body and soul, root, branch and leaf, to cterni 
damnation. 

As for Hubsch, if you think it is a good and wise proceeding 
for him to publish the book in America, then let him publish it. 
But please tell him all that has happened here. 

I am away from Monday to Thursday of next week. K there 
is anything to write to me, address me at 
Garsington Manor, 

Near Oxford. 

I will come and see you on Friday, if that suits you* Perhaps 
you will offer me that lunch then: otherwise one day early the 
next week. 

I hope to be going away in about a fortnight's time; to 
America; there is a man who more or less offers us a cottage in 
Florida; but nothing is settled yet. We have got passports. It 
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is the end of my writing for England. I will try to change my 
public. 

Yours^ 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead. 

To Edward Marsh. 6 Nov*, 1915. 

My dear Eddie, — 

You jeered rather at The Rainbow, but notwithstanding, it 
is a big book, and one of the important novels in the language. 
I teU you, who know. Now the magistrates have suppressed 
the sale of the book, and ordered Methuen to deliver up all 
copies in existence. 

And I am so sick, in body and soul, that if I don^t go away 
I shall die. A man said we could live on his little estate in 
Florida. I want you, if you can, to give me a little money to 
go with: if you can, easily, that is. God knows I don't want to 
mulct you. I'll give it you back if ever I have any money: I 
owe you £10 already. And I will give you full and final 
possession of some poems, when I have any you like. And I 
will ask you not to send me any part in the proceeds of Georgian 
Poetry* Because if I can get a little money now, so that my 
wife and I can go away, I will work at anything over there. But 
I feel so sick, I shall never be able to get through a winter 
here. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Garmgton Manor, Oxford* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Tuesday (1915). 


My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

* ♦ Your letter makes me sad. Believe me, my feet are more 
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sure upon the earth than you w^dl allow — j^veti that the earth 
is a living txxly, not a dead fact. 

More tiresomeness is that a magistrate has suppressed the 
sale of Thsi RairAoWt and Mcthuen*s are under orders to deliver 
up ail cicistmg copies. This is most irritating. Some interfering 
person goes to a police magistrate and says, *"This book is 
indecent, listen here/* Then the police magistrate says, *‘By 
Jove, well stop that.** Then the thing is suppressed. But I 
think it is possible to have the decision reversed. If it is 
possible, and you and Herbert Asquith can help, would you 
do so? You know quite weU that the book is not indecent, 
though I heard of you saying to a man that it was like the 
second story in the Prussian Officer^ only much worse. Still, 
one easily says those things. But I never quite know where 
you stand: whether the inner things, the abstract right as you 
call it, is important to you, or only a rather titillating excursus. 
I suppose you've got to arrange your life between the two: it 
is your belief — ^pragmatistic. I suppose it had to be so, since 
the world is as it is, and you must live in the world, but if 
you can help me about The Rainbow, I shall ask you to do so, 
because I know that the pure truth does matter to you, beyond 
the relative immediate truths of fact. 

We've got our passports: thank you very much. 

When I drive across this country, with autumn falling and 
rustling to pieces, I am so sad, for my country, fear this great 
wave of civilisation, 2000 years, which is now collapsing, that 
it is hard to live. So much beauty and pathos of oM things 

passing away and no new things coming: this house 

it is England — ^my God, it breaks my soul — their England, 
these shafted windows, the elm-trees, the blue distance — the 
past, the great past, crumbling down, breaking down, not under 
the force of the comity birds, but under the weight of many 
exhausted lovely yellow leaves, that drift over the lawn, and 
over the pond, Hke the sc 4 diers, passing away, into winter and 
the darkless of winter — no, I can't bear it. For the winter 
stretches ahead, where all vision is lost and all memory dies out. 

It has been 2000 years, the sprii^ and summer our era. 
What, then, will the winter be? No, I can't bear it, I can't 
let it go. Yet who can stop the autumn from failing to pieces, 



when November has come in? It is almost better to be dead^ 
than to see this awful process finally strangling us to oblivion, 
like the leaves off the trees* 

I want to go to America, to Florida, as soon as I can: as soon 
as I have enough money to cross with Frieda. My life is ended 
here* 1 must go as a seed that falls into new ground. But this, 
this England, these elm-trees, the grey wind with yellow 
leaves — it is so awful, the being gone from it altogether, one 
must be blind henceforth. But better leave a quick of hope in 
the soul, than all the beauty that fills the eyes. 

It sounds very rhapsodic: it is this old house, the beautiful 
shafted windows, the grey gate-pillars under the elm trees: 
really I can^t bear it: the past, the past, the falling, perishing, 
crumbling past, so great, so magnificent. 

Come and see us when you are in town. I don't think we 
shall be here very much longer. My life now is one repeated, 
tortured, Vale! Vale! Vale! . . . 

D. H, Lawrence* 


Garsington Manor, Oxford. 

To Edward Marsh. Wednesday {Undated). 

My DEAR Eddie, — 

Thank you very much for your letter* Oh, no, I only hoped 
you might lend me £io or £15. Twenty pounds is the outside 
of hope. You see I have about £40 — ^about £35 for passages 
would leave none for the necessaries I must buy here. Then 
we must have £10 each, to be allowed to land in New York* 
But with £30, I think — I am sure — I shall be able to manage* 
And I will give it you back, God willing, before many months 
are past* Thank you very much indeed for being so kind* 

As for the novel, I am not surprised. Only the most horrible 
feeling of hopelessness has come over me lately — I feel as if 
the whole thing were comh^ to an end — ^the whole of England, 
of the Christian era: as if ours was the age only of Decline and 
FalL It almost makes one die. I cannot bear it — this England, 
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I am staying with Lady Ottolinc till to-morrow. Here one 
feels the real England — this old house, this countryside — so 
poignantly, I wonder if ever I shall have strength to drag my 
feet over the next length of journey* It isn't my novel that 
hurts me — it's this hopelessness of the world. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron VillaSt 
Vale of Healthy 

Hampstead, London, 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Thursday, 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I arrived home safely, in the rain, with my Hessians and 
my flowers. London does strike a blow at the heart, I must say: 
to-night, in a black rain out of doors, and a Tube full of spectral, 
decayed people. How much better and more beautiful the 
country is: you are very wise to be at Garsington, 

Frieda is delighted with the flowers, and my wonderful 
boots, and with the thought of the embroidery. What queer 
things to come home with! I hope the Hessians are seven- 
Icagued boots that will carry me to the ends of the earth: to 
the Blessed Isles, to the undiscovered lands whose fruits arc 
all unknown to us. 

I am very glad I came down: it will always be a sort of last 
vision of England to me, the beauty of England, the wonder 
of this terrible autumn: when we set the irises above the pond, 
in the stillness and the wetness. 

How cruel it is that the world should so have come to 
an end, this world, our world, whilst we still live in it, that we 
must either die or go away dispossessed, exiled in body and 
spirit. 

Remember me to Julian and Philip. I hope all the flowem 
will grow and be beautiful. We shall see you again soon. 

D. H. Lawrence, 



I, Byron VillaSt 
Vale of Health^ 

Hampstead, London. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. nth November, 1915. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

We have decided to go away to America, sailing on Wednes- 
day week, the 24th. I have made inquiries and everything seems 
to be in order. But I hear the authorities seem to have an insane 
determination that nobody shall leave the country. Do you 
know whether it is necessary to get any further safeguard 
against their interference? It would be monstrous to be turned 
back at Liverpool. We are going second class, by the steamer 
Adriatic. White Star Line. 

Shall we see you again? Are you coming up to town? I must 
go to sec my sister in Derbyshire: either we shall go there for 
a week-end — Saturday and Sunday — or we shall go there on 
Tuesday, on our way to Liverpool. I will let you know. 

We are horribly poor. I am rather frightened about the 
money. But pray Heaven we shall manage — ^if we land with 
about £20 or £30. 

I want you to go and stay with . When I say she is 

qmie unreal, that is wrong of me. There is an unformed reality 
in her, very deep. I think she is a big woman. But of course her 
whole effort has been spent in getting away from her tradition, 
etc. Now she is exhausted. She has, in some sense, got away: 
but she has not got anywhere. She feels it bitterly. It is a bitter 
thii^, only to have destroyed, not to have created. But she 
is pretty well spent now. Yet she still understands that there 
is the beyond. She is like an old, tragic queen who knows 
that her life has been spent in conflict with a kingdom that was 
not worth her life. Her life is in a way lost, yet not lost. Sbe 
has not found the reality, because it was not to be found till 
she had pulled the temple down. But she has, for herself, pulled 
the temple down, even if she lies exhausted in the ruins. It is 
more than remaining safe in the temple* 

If you know her, be patient and go to the real thir^, not to 
the unreal things in her: for they are legion* But she is a b% 
woman — somethir^ like Queen ]Ki 5 »beth at the end* Which is 
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my patting iujunctioG about — * 

Also — this is my parting letter — ^you must get the inirinsic 
reality dear within your soul — even if you betray it in reality, 
yet know it: that is everything* And know that in the end, 
always you keep the ultimate choice of your destiny: to abide 
by the intrinsic reality, or by the extrinsic: the choice is 
yours, do not let it slide from you, keep it always secure, 
reserved. 

I feel I must leave this side, this phase of life, for ever. 
The living part is overwhelmed by the dead part, and there 
is no altering it. So that life which is still fertile must take 
its departure, like seeds from a dead plant. I want to transplant 
my life. I think there is hope of a future, in America. I want 
if possible to grow towards that future. There is no future 
here, only decomposition. 

I want you to reserve to yourself, always, the choice, whether 
you too shall come to America also, at any time. You have 
your children. Probably you will have to rescue them from 
their decadence, this collapsing life. You must reserve to 
yourself the power, at all times, to bring them away, you must 
not let them be drawn into this slow flux of destruction and 
nihilism, mkss they belong to it If John becomes wicked 
within the flux, then take him away into a new life; never mind 
how much it costs. 

I will tell you about America. I shall try to start a new 
school, a new germ of a new creation, there: I believe it exists 
there already. I want to join on to it. So as the years go by, I 
win tcU you how it is. And then you will know, if you must 
come away with John. 

Your husband should have left this decomposing life. 
There was nowhere to go. Perhaps now he is beaten. Perhaps 
now the true living is defeated in him. But it is not yet defeated 
in you. You must watch your children, and the spirit of the 
world, and keep the choice of the right always in your own 
hands. Never admit that it is taken from you. Perhaps in the 
future Frieda and I can help you: remember we will always 
do so. I want to stake out an advance-post for your chdldren to 
come to. Remember I am doing that, and that it m being done, 
unknown, without me, in America. So don*t give John into 
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this deciinc md fail. Give him to the future, if so his nature 
demands it: and I think it does. 

I write to you about the things of the spirit. Remember 
Frieda and I will stand by you; and you must stand by us. 
Remember you keep the choice of life, for yourself and your 
children, and probably your husband, always in your hands: 
don*t ever relinquish it up. , . , 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead. 

To Edward Marsh. ii Nov., 1915, 

My DEAR Eddie, — 

Thank you very much for the letter and the twenty pounds. 
That was a nice letter from you. Only I feel so sad, at the 
present time, that I cannot be optimistic, I feel as if some 
hope were broken in my chest, that has never been broken 
before. 

I will write to you as we have any definite plans: it will 
probably be quite soon. 

Yours, 

D, H, Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London, 

‘ To J. B, Pinker, 17 Nov., 1915, 

Dear Pinker, — 

I cannot believe that the Authors^ Society will really do 
anything. If they will, so much the better. 

Ho, I received no notice at all about the suppression of the 
Bambow — the first intimation was from W. L, George, who had 
'phoned up Methuen to ask why the advertisement was stopped. 
Then I had your letter. 
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You will arrange about the Italian Sketches. You know best. 

I have had letters from a lot of people akKiut the Rainbow — 
Oliver Lodge and others. I think we might make a good row. 

But I wish I could go to America. IVc got everything ready, 
and I want to go on the 24th. Must I stay for the proceedings 
about the Rainbow? Must I appear? — of course I want to do 
what I can for the book. Also I want to go away* I will stay if 
it is really any good. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrehce. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To J. B. Pinker. 18 Nov*, 1915. 

Dear Pinker, — 

I should like to know what Henry James and Bennett say 
of the book* I know Henry James would hate it. But I should 
like to know. And if they would like to give me a little money, I 
should be glad, I should be freer. But it doesn^t matter, I was 
very badly off. But Lady Ottoline Morrell sent me £30, so I 
shali have about £60 to buy passages and go to America. 

I think it would be a really good thing to get the public 
protest from the authors — ^Bennett, etc. John Driakwater 
came in just now — ^he is anxious to do something. Very many 
people are in a rage over the occurrence. Will you organise a 
public protest, do you think? — it would be best. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Hampstead — Wednesday* 

Post card to J. B. Pinker. 

Dear Pinker, — 

Could you send round to Philip Morrell, 44, Bedford Square, 
to-morrow morning, as early as po^Me, a copy of my agree- 
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ment with Methuen? Mr* Morrell is going to ask a qu^tion 
to-morrow, in the House of Commons, about the Rainbow* I 
can*t come to lunch on Friday: I will look in to-morrow about 
ia»30 or ia.45 — ^it doesn^t matter. I promised to see the Mrs. 
Ryan: I will be brief and discreet. Henry James might be very 
useful. Has he read the book? He might be very helpful if he 
could send a letter to Philip Morrell. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrenchs. 


I, Byron VillaSf 
Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. aSth November, 1915. 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

You ask me to send you our news: but as ttee isn^t any 
there's no excuse for writing. People are desultorily working 
about the Rainbow: I am struggling like a fly on a treacle paper, 
to leave this country. I am hoping to be able to scrape together 
a little money, so that we can go to Florida straight, instead of 
going first to New York. I don't want to go to New York — ^not 
yet, not now* I would like to go to a land where there are only 
birds and beasts and no humanity, nor inhumanity-masks. 

This is the plan and the prospect. A man will find out about 
a trading ship going to the Gulf of Mexico. We sail in this — 
soon* Then, if possible, we make for our destination in 
Florida — Fort Myers. 

Fort Myers is a little town (5000) half negro — 9 miles from 
sea, on a wide river miles wide — ^backed by orange groves 
and pine forests. An American here will give us letters of 
introduction to friends there. That is the plan. I hope to find 
the ship and to sail before Christmas. There is the other point 
— ^whether the English Government will let me go — I have had 
fair too much already. 

For the rest of the news: to-morrow we are going to Garsington 
lor a day or two. I've got a new suit and Frieda has got a new 
OQ«t and sHrt. I have made her a hat, a sort of Russian toque — 
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otst of bits of fur — so she looks very nice. She is also going to 
have a big warm coat, because it is so cold. 

My heart is quartered into a thousand fragments, and I shall 
never have the energy to collect the bits— like Osiris — or Isis. 
In Florida I shall swallow in palm seed, and see if that*ll grow a 
new heart for me. 

I want to begin all over again. All these Gethsemane Calvary 
and Sepulchre stages must be over now: there must be a 
resurrection — resurrection: a resurrection with sound hands 
and feet and a whole body and a new soul: above all, a new soul; 
a resurrection. It is finished and ended, and put away, and 
forgotten, and translated to a new birth, this life, these thirty 
years. There mt^t be a new heaven and a new earth, and a new 
heart and soul: all new: a pure resurrection. 

Now like a crocus in the autumn time, 

My soul comes naked from the falling night 
Of death, a Cyclamen, a Crocus flower 
Of windy autumn when the winds all sweep 
The hosts away to death, where heap on heap 
The leaves are smouldering in a funeral wind. 

That is the first poem I have written for many a day — a bit 
of it — there*s much more. They burn the leaves in heaps on the 
Heath — ^and the leaves blow in the wind, then the smoke: and 
the leaves are like soldiers. 

I don't know why on earth I say these things to you: why you 
sort of ask me. But the conscious life— which you adhere to— is 
no more than a masquerade of death: there is a living un- 
conscious life. If only we would shut our eyes; if only we were 
ail struck blind, and ^ings vanished from our sight, we should 
marvel that we had fought and lived for shallow, visionary, 
peripheral nothingnesses. We should find reality in the 
darkness. 

Sometimes I am angry that I write these letters to you— but 
then Fm often angry. I suppose you do really care about the 
difference between life and ctoh. Foie/ 

D. H. 3U.wsEfiCE. 
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To J* B* Pinker* 


Garsington Manors 

Oxford* 

30 Nov*f 1915. 


Deas Pinker,— 

Thank you very much for the £40* But where did it come 
from? Have you advanced it out of your own account? You 
shouldn’t do that. 

This place is so beautiful, so complete, and so utterly past, 
bygone, reminiscent, that it seems like a dying man seeing the 
whole of his past life in a flash, as he dies. But I look at the 
ruffled turkeys on the farm — ^there are wild turkeys in Florida* 

Yours, 

D. H, Lawrence, 


Garsington* 

To Lady Ottolinc Morrell* isf December, 1915, 

So vivid a vision ever5rthing, so visually poignant, it is like 
that concentrated moment when a drowning man sees all his 
past aystalliscd into one jewel of recollection. 

The slow, reluctant, pallid morning, unwillingly releasing its 
tarnished embellishment of gold, far off there, outside, beyond 
the shafted windows, beyond, over the forgotten unseen 
cotmtry, that lies sunken in gloom below, whilst the dawn 
sluggishly bestirs itself, far off, beyond the window-shafts of 
stone, dark pillars, like bars, dark and unfathomed, set near me, 
before the reluctance of the far-off dawn. 

The window-shafts, like pillars, like bars, the shallow 
Tudor arch looping over between them, looping the dadsmn^ in 
a pure edge, in front of the far-off reluctance of th^ dawn* 

Shafted, looped windows between the without and the 
within, the old house, the perfect old intervention of fitted 
stone, fitted perfectly about a silent soul, the soul that in 
drowning under this last wave of time looks out clear through 
tl^ shafb^ windows to sec the dawn of aU dawns taking place, 
the Sr^landbf all recolleaion rousing into being* 
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The wet lawn driwied with brown, sodden leaves; the 
feathery heap of the ilex tree; the garden-seat all wet and 
reminiscent. 

Between the ilex tree and the bare, purplish elms, a gleaming 
segment of all England, the dark plough-land and wan grass, 
and the blue, ha2y heap of the distance, under the accomplished 
morning. 

So the day has taken place, all the visionary business of the 
day. The young cattle stand in the straw of the stack yard, the 
sun gleams on their white fleece, the eyes of lo, and the man 
with side-whiskers carries more yellow straw into the com- 
pound. The sun comes in all down one side, and above, in the 
sky, ail the gables and grey stone chimney-stacks are floating in 
pure dreams. 

There is threshed wheat smouldering in the great barn, the 
fire of life: and the sound of the threshing machine, running, 
drumming. 

The threshing machine, running, drumming, waving its 
steam in a corner of a great field, the rapid nucleus of darkness 
beside the yellow ricks: and the rich plough-land comes up, 
ripples up in endless grape-coIourcd ripples, like a tide of 
procrcant desire: the machine sighs and drums, wind blows the 
chaff in little eddies, blows the clothes of the men on the ricks 
dose against their limbs: the men on the stacks in the wind 
against a bare blue heaven, their limbs blown dean in contour 
naked shapely animated fr^ments of earth active in heaven. 

Coming home, by the purple and crimson hedges, red with 
berries, up hill over the heavy ground to the stone, old three- 
pointed house with its raised chimney-stacks, the old manor 
lifting its fair, pure stone amid trees and foliage, rising from 
the lawn, we pass the pond where white ducks hastily launch 
upon the lustrous dark grey waters. 

So to the steps up the porch, through the doorway, and into 
the interior, fr^ant with all the memories of old age, and of 
bygone, remembered lustiness. 

It is the vision of a drowning man, the vision of all that I am, 
all I have become, and ceased to be. It is me, generations 
and generations of me, every complex, gleaming fibre of me, 
every ludd pang of my coming into being. And oh, my God, I 
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cannot bear it. For it is not this me who am drowning swiftly 
under this last wave of time, this bursten flood. . . ♦ 

But in the farmyard up the hill, I remember, there were 
clusters of turkeys that ruffled themselves like flowers suddenly 
ruffled into bio^om, and made strange, unacquainted noises, a 
foreign tongue, exiles of anotlier life. 

In Florida they will go in droves in the shadow, like metallic 
clouds, like flowers with red pistils drooping in the shade, 
under the quivering, quick, miraculous roof of pine-needles, 
or drifting between the glowing pine-trunks, metallic birds, or 
perched at evening like cones on the red-hot pine boughs, or 
bursting in the morning across open glades of sunshine, like 
flowers burst and taking wing. 

There is a morning which dawns like an iridescence on the 
wings of sleeping darkness, till the darkness bursts and flies off 
in glory, dripping with the rose of morning. 

There is the soaring suspense of day, with sunshine, 
and night flown away and utterly forgotten. 

There is evening coming to settle amid the red-hot bars of the 
pine-trunks, dark cones, that emit the utter, electric darkness. 

Another dawn, another day, another night — ^another heaven 
nd earth — a resurrection, 

D. H. LAWREKcas. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 3 Dec,, 1915. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

You cannot conceive how dark and hideous London is to-day, 
mouldering in a dank fog. X am glad we have 
Even were we staying in England, I * leave 

London. 

We were so sorry the flowers were not with the berries, in 
Oxford, at the station yesterday, and so glad when they came 
this taoming. They on the tabic, under your embroidery, 
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which hangs on the wall. It is a great success, in its dark green 
frame. We love it: it is like a new presence in the house: it gives 
a new quality to the room: quite new. It is strange. 

We had some fine hours, all of us together, didn't we? 

This morning Prince Bibesco came to see us. He was rather 
nice — really concerned about the injustice to the Rainbow. But 
I liked him: his nature is really rather fresh — but not deep. 
Perhaps in society he is less simple. 

Carswell — a new barrister — ^very xnuch wants to have the 
case of the Rainbow fought out. He says there is a clear and 

complete case of libel against and also he says 

that acting on Sir John Simon's suggestion, one could have 
another copy of the Rainbow seiaed, and I could bring the 
whole matter into court, and have it thrashed out. But my 
spirit will not rise to it. I can't come so near to them as to 
fight them. I have done with them. I am not going to pay any 
more out of my soul, even for the sake of beating them. 

We hear of the Crown de LeoUt a tramp steamer sailing on the 
aoth of this month, to the West Indies. Probably we shall go 
by that. It takes a month to reach its destination. But I don't 
mind that. Heseltine wants to come with us, when we sail, if 
possible — ^and failing that as soon after as he can. Suhrawardy 
also wants to come. , . . 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vote of Health, 

Hampstead, NM* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Sunday, ^rd Decmimr, 1915. 
Mv BEAM Lady Cynthia, — 

I am sorry we were away when you were up in town. Still, 
it was iohy to be at Garsington: it is in its way so beautiful, one 
is tempted to give in, and to stay there, to lapse back into its 
peaceful beauty of bygone things, to live in pure recollection, 
looking at the accomplished past, which is so lovely. But one's 
soul rebels. 

Wc played and acted in the hah with the children. There 
were hundreds of exquisite rags, heaps of coloured cloths and 
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things, like an Eastern Ba2;aar* One can dress up splendidly* I 
wish you were there with us one time, we could ail dress up. 
One can only be perfectly happy, now, in a world of make- 
belief* But that is very delightful. There was an Indian there — 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet, whose curse is a dreadful 
thing, and a young musician, and Bertie Russell. Of course we 
talked violently in between whiles, politics and India and so on. 
I always shout too loud. 

Suhrawardy was my pair of Indo-Persian eyes. He is coming to 
Florida. 

We are ready to go now, waiting for the last news of the ship, 
finally to book the passages. We think to go by the Crown de 
Leon, which sails from Glasgow on the 30th of this month, 
going to the Barbadoes, and to Trinidad, and to Demerara. 
She is a tramp steamer who carries a few passengers. I don't 
know where she will eventually land us: but I don't care. 
When we come ashore, we can ask: ^*Pray, what is this place?" 
And no doubt at last, like the Israelites in the desert, we shall 
come to some Canaan. I am really bound to Fort Myers in 
Florida: I have the letters of introduction to the important 
townspeople there: but it seems only a bird can come to the 
town, there is no railway and no regular ship, 

I want you please to write to your friend in the Foreign 
Office and ask him what we need to do, what other permits we 
need to have, over and above our passports. Somebody says 
we must have another visa from the Foreign Office. And 
somebody else says I must go to a Recruiting Office and swear 
to serve my king and country, and be examined, and thus get an 
exemption* If I must do so I must. But it makes me angry to 
go and say: **1 will serve my king and country" when, in the 
war of war, I won't. It makes me angry also to be stripped 
naked before two recruiting sergeants, and examined. But I 
would rather have all these things than stop here. But do you 
please write this one more time to your friend in the Foreign 
Office, so I may know exactly what to do. And plea^ let me 
know at once. 

We have transferred the lease of this flat to another man, and 
most of the furniture is sold: not gone away, only promised. 
But after the 30th of this month, we have no place here any 
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more. The Crown de Leom I wonder if wc shall really sail by 
her, or by another — you must have something from the flat as a 
memento. 

How arc you, and how is Herbert Asquith? Is he better? I 
hope he remains just sufficiently unwell to be kept at horae- 

I think that there is just a chance of peace this winter. But I 
think it will not be taken, that the war will go on. 

The Rainbow is going to come out privately, I believe. Are 
you still **bose,*' angry with ever>’body? I am not angry. Only ’ 
I’ve got a cold and feel evanescent. 

Yours, 

0 . H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, NJW, 

To Lady OttoHne Morrell. 7 Dec., 1915. 

My DEAR Ottoline, — 

I have written to Huxley to ask him to come here as soon as 
he is in London. I will see also if Brett will come to tea with us, 
without Gertler's omnipresent guardianship. 

I also think, that perhaps, in a little while, I can unite with 
the very young people, to do something. But first let them try 
their teeth on the world, let them taste it thoroughly as it is, so 
that they shall be ready to reject it. I feel my going away will 
only be a sort of retirement to get strength and concord in 
myself. I am pretty sick also, and must get robust again in 
spirit. Also this country must go through some stages of its 
disease, till I am any good for it, or it is any good for me. It 
is full of unripe ulcers, that must come out, come to a head, then 
perhaps they can be lanced and healed. It must work out the 
impurity which is now deep-seated in its blood. There is no 
other help for it. 

Why arc you so sad about your life? Only let go all this will 
to have things in your own control. We must all submit to 
be helpless and obliterated, quite obliterated, destroyed, cast 
away into nothingness. There is something will rise out of it, 
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something new, that now is not. This which we are must cease 
to be, that we may come to pass in another being. Bo not 
struggle, with your will, to dominate your conscious life — do 
not do it. Only drift, and let go — ^let go, entirely, and become 
dark, quite dark — like winter which mows away all the leaves 
and flowers, and lets only the dark underground roots remain. 
Let all the leaves and flowers and arborescent form of your life 
be cut off and cast away, all cut off and cast away, all the old 
life, so that only the deep roots remain in the darkness under- 
ground, and you have no place in the light, no place at all. Let 
all knots be broken, all bonds unloosed, all connections slack- 
ened and released, all released, like the trees which release 
their leaves, and the plants which die away utterly above 
ground, let go all their being and pass away, only sleep in the 
profound darkness where being takes place again. 

Bo not keep your will in your conscious self. Forget, utterly 
forget, and let go. Let your will lapse back into your un- 
conscious self, so you move in a sleep, and in darkness, without 
sight or understanding. Only then you will act straight from 
the dark source of life, outwards, which is creative life. 

I tell this to you, I tell it to myself — to let go, to release 
from my will everything that my will would hold, to lapse back 
into darkness and unknowing. There must be deep winter 
before there can be spring. 

I will let you know when anything happens to our plans. 

B. H. Lawrence. 

Bo not struggle. Let go and become dark, quite dark. 


If Byron VillaSf 
Vak of Bealthf 

Hampsteadf l^ndom 

To J* M. Murry and Katherine Mansfield. 25 Nop*, 1915. 

Bear Murry anb Katherij^, — 

I got your address from Kot. 

First to explain the non-meeting. I said on my card ** Unless 
I hear firom you, I will come at 8.30.*' I got your card saying 
ym would come to tis. So 1 rushed home from town and we 
waited for you. There you are, wessel-brained as usual. 
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How are you and what arc you doing? Send me a letter. 

We were all ready to sail last Wednesday* when the business 
of the Rainbow kept me; the Authors" Society promising to take 
it up, Philip Morrell asking a question in the House of 
Commons, etc. But I don’t know that anything will come of it. 
However, I am not sorry we stayed, because I am hoping to be 
able to sail straight to Florida, without going to New York. Oh, 
happy prospect if only it can be fulfilled. I heard from the 
American, no house on his estate; but he will give letters of 
introduction to Fort Myers — a little town on west of peninsula — 
5000 people, many niggers— 9 miles from sea, on a big river 
one mile wide; many fish, and quails, and wild turkeys: land 
flat covered with orange groves and pine trees: climate perfect. 

If only wc can get there and settle, then you will come, and 
we will live on no money at all. The Rainbow is being published 
in New York, Pinker will try and get me a little money to go 
out with. If only it will all end up happily, like a song or a 
poem, and we live blithely by a big river, where there are fish, 
and in the forest behind wild turkeys and quails: there we make 
songs and poems and stories and dramas, in a Vale of Avalon, 
in the Hesperides, among the Loves. Meanwhile it is very cold 
in London, bleak, and nothing ripens, neither good nor evil, 
but goes bitter on the tree, with cold slowness. 

I hope all is well with you: I will let you know when some- 
thing decisive happens to us. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence, 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, N.W* 

To J. M, Murry* 4 Dec*, 1915, 

Dear Murry, — 

You arc a miserable devil — ^always lamentoso. You feel sick 
at being ejected from your habitual surroundings — ^it is natural. 
But do look on the bright sidel 1 
I wrote you a letter to Cook's at Marseilles, I hope you it. 
As you surmise, we are stiU here. But we arc struggling 
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gradtialiy free. I have let this flat — transferred the whole of the 
lease— unfurnished* I have got buyers for most of the furniture. 
So weVe got to move from here, IVe collected some money, I 
am on the track of a ship going to the West Indies, I have got 
letters of introduction to men in Fort Myers, Florida* And I 
hope to be allowed to sail on the 20th of this month, from 
Glasgow, by the Crown de Leon, going to Barbadoes, Trinidad 
and God knows where, 

I think France must be very bad, as far as the people go, 

I wish you were sailing with us on the Crown de Leon; if we 
go off in it. 

The Rainbow is probably coming out in a private edition. 
There is a good bit of fuss in the literary world. They want me 
to stay and have a lawsuit. But I'm damned if I will, if I can 
but get off. At any rate we leave here before the 20th. 

I see you all back in London, come the New Year, Perhaps 
we shall still be detained here — ^perhaps not. But of course we 
shall always be in connection, you and I. Only for God's sake, 
don't be lamentable. We will get along and have a good time 
yet— -patience, mon ami — le diable est mourant* 

Thank Katherine for her cards. London is vile beyond 
words; a fog that hurts one's inside* Praise God that you have 
a clear air* We have both got heavy colds, 

I have found a nice man called Heseltine who will come to 
Florida — ^a musician, ai, very nice — also an Indian — ^very nice. 
We will have a happy time yet, we will blossom like the rose. 
At the present it is the heaviest of winters. 

Love to Katherine and you from both of us. 

D, H, Lawrence* 

Don't come back to London — ^be advised — ^it is so wretched. 

I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, N*W* 

To Katherine Mansfield, Sunday, 12 Dec*, 1915, 

My ©ear Katherine, — 

Murry turned up on Friday, to my moderate surprise. He 
doesn't look well, tells us of his dreadful experience in France, 



and is very chirpy. At the present I am not very much in 
sympathy with him, so I won't say any more about it. He came 
yesterday with Goodyear, whom I like, but who is on the same 
Oxford introspective line, who has an **inner life" to concern 
hitnsclf with — which bores me. Vm sick to death of people who 
are wrapped up in their own inner lives, inner selves. 

We are on the point of departure, where to I don't know. 
We leave this flat on the aoth; the furniture is sold, the lease 
transferred altogether. So after the 20th we are free. We spend 
Christmas with my sister: c o Mrs. Clarke, Grosvenor Rd., 
Ripley, Derbyshire. After tliat I don't know what happens. I 
am afraid they will not let me leave the country, unless I get an 
exemption from service, which I haven't yet got. We may go 
somewhere in Somerset or Devon, I don't know. We may even 
get off to Florida. It is on the knees of the gods, and I am not 
troubling. At any rate we leave London permanently, I cannot 
live here. 

No doubt you hear of Murry's scheme for publishing books, 
the authors to be publishers. But what I wonder is, are there 
cither books or authors, at the present moment. There are 
Gilbert Caimans and Beresfords, but I have nothing to do with 
them, I intend to lie fallow for a bit, I know one or two very 
young people — ao, 21, 22 — who seem to have something real in 
them, for a new phase. But it is necessary that these unite 
together; a perfectly new body of purpose, that is the only thii^ 
that will avail anything. Perhaps it will come — but nobody can 
force it into being. So for the time being, everything is unre- 
solved, and must remain so until it resolves of itself. Mental 
decisions are of no use. It is a matter of underground develop- 
ment, development of new being in the roots of life, not in the 
head. 

One thing I know, I am tired of this insistence on the 
personal element; personal truth, personal reality* It is very 
stale and profitless. I want some new non-personal activity, 
which is at the same time a genuine vital activity* And I want 
relations which are not purely personal, based on purely 
personal qualities; but relations based upon some unanimous 
accord in truth or belief, and a harmony of purpose, rather than 
of personality. I am weary of personality. It remains now 
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whether Murry is still based upon the personal hypothesis: 
because if he is^ then our ways are different* I don't want a 
purely personal relation with him; he is a man, therefore our 
relation should be based on purpose; not upon that which we 
are, but upon that which we wish to bring to pass. I am sick 
and tired of personality in every way. Let us be easy and 
impersonal, not for ever fingering over our own souls, and the 
souls of our acquaintances, but trying to create a new life, a 
new common life, a new complete tree of life from the roots 
tliat are within us. I am weary to death of these dead, dry 
leaves of personalities which flap in every wind. 

My dear Katherine, you know that in this we are your sincere 
friends, and what we want is to create a new, good, common 
life, the germ of a new social life altogether. That is what we 
want. But we must grow from our deepest underground roots, 
out of the unconsciousness, not from the conscious concepts 
which we falsely call ourselves. Murry irritates me and falsifies 
me, and I must tell him so. He makes me false. If that must 
always be so, then there is no relation between us. But we must 
try that there is a living relation between us, all of us, because 
then we shall be happy* Frieda sends her love, I mine* 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. la Dec^, 1915. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

Thank you for the letter and the pound. The last I did mt 
wmu 

I hear Heseltine and Kmi^oiundjian are coming to you 
to-morrow. Heseltine is a bit backboneless and needs stifiening 
up. But I like him vcty much; Kouaoumdjian seems a bit 
blatant and pushing: you may be put off by him. But that is 
because he is very fordgn, even though he doesn't know it 
himself* In English life he is in a strange, alien medium, and he 
can't adyust himself. But I find the core of him veiy' good. One 
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must he patient with his iarring manner, and listen to the 
sound decency that is in him* He is not a bit rotten, which most 
young cultivated Englishmen arc. 

Murry is back, and I am rather out of sympathy with him. 
Bertie came. He is growing much better: he is going to become 
young and new. I have more hopes. 

We leave here on the 20th, go to my sister's in Derbyshire 
for Christmas, and then I don't know where. I must say I feel 
again a certain amount of slow, subterranean hope. It won't put 
fonh any leaves, nor show any activity yet, I believe: but it 
seems to be full and nascent somewhere in the underearth of 
my soul. Probably we shall go to the West — Devon, Somerset — 
for a while after Christmas, I don’t know. I must let things 
work themselves into being. One can do nothing now, forcing 
is disastrous. I shall not go to America until a stronger force 
from there pulls me across the sea. It is not a case of my will. 

I went to a recruiting station yesterday to be attested and to 
get a military exemption. But I hated it so much, after waiting 
nearly two hours, that I came away. And yet, waiting there in 
the queue, I felt the men were very decent, and that the slumber- 
ing lion was going to wake up in them: not against the Germans 
either, but against the great He of this life. I felt all the men 
were decent, even the police and the officials. It was at Battersea 
Town Hall. A strange, patient spirit possessed everybody, as 
under a doom, a bad fate superimposed. But I felt the patience 
rested upon slumbering strength, not exhaustion, and the 
strength would begin before long to stretch itself like a waking 
lion. I felt, though I hated the situation almost to madness, so 
vile and false and degrading, such an utter travesty of action on 
my part, waiting even to be attested that I might be rejected, 
still I felt, when suddenly I broke out of the queue, in face of 
the table where one's name was to be written, and went across 
the hall away from all the underworld of this spectral sub- 
mission^ and dimbed a bus, and after a while saw the fugitive 
sunshine across the river on the spectral sunlit towers at 
Westminster, that I had triumphed, like Satan Hying over the 
world and knowing he had won at last, though he had not come 
into even a fragment of his own. I feel somewhere that the 
triumph is mine, rtme^, oh very reixme and buried under- 
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ground^ but the triumph is mine. It is only the immediate 
present which frightens me and bullies me. In the long run I 
have the victory; for all those men in the queue, for those 
spectral, hazy, sunny towers hovering beyond the river, for the 
world that is to be. Endless patient strength and courage, that 
is ail that is necessary — ^and the avoiding of disaster. 

Let me only be still, and know we can force nothing, and 
compel nothing, can only nourish in the darkness the unuttered 
buds of the new life that shall be. That is our life now: this 
nourishing of the germs, the unknown quicks when the new life 
is coming into being in us and in others — I have hope of 
Bertie too — only patience, only patience, and endless courage 
to reject false dead things and false, killing processes. 

With love from Frieda and me, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, N.W. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Thursday. 

My bear Laby Cynthia, — 

I see you also are rather hostile to what I say, like everybody 
else. But I didn^t write for ^"average stupidity.'^ And the lion 
and the lioness are at any rate better than *^the universe 
consists in a duality, but there is an initial element called 
polarity, etc., etc.'^ 

As for the JRainbow being cheerful, I don^t think weVe any 
of us the right to be cheerful* I think it is a true novel, and 
a big one, and as for the other people, if they can't swallow 
it, let them spit it out. They are mostly impertinent, if not 
insulting* Thank goodness you weren't that — either of 
those* 

I never said the War was a blasphemy. I said ^'the blasphemy 

of the War is just as one could say '*The blasphemy 

contained in Chrisrianity is .** The War is not a blasphemy: 

but it contains a blasphemy* 

Frieda has got a cdd. Will you ^oome here and see us? 
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Come any time to*morrow, or later, if you will send a p.c* You 
come to the Hampstead Tube Station, walk up the hill and 
along past the pond to '"Jack Straw's Castle," drop down the 
Heath on the path opposite the inn, at the bottom swerve round 
to the left, right into the Vale, and there is Byron Villas before 
your eyes* 

The only comfort, in the long run, is the truth, however 
bitter it be. As for the maimed and wounded and bereaved — 
even for them the only comfort is the utter truth — otherwise 
their souls are hollow. 

I don't want the Signature to be a “success," I want it only 
to rally together just a few passionate, vital, constructive 
people. But they must consent first to cast away all that is of no 
use — ail that is WTong. And we have been, we are, colossally 
wrong, so much so, we daren't face it. 

The Signature will get worse, not better, from the stand- 
point of comfortlessness with regard to the war, etc. So please, 
if you think we had better not send it to any of your responsible 
addresses, let me know. 

Mary Cannan is here for a day or two — ^no, she goes away at 
2 o’clock to-day. 

But come and see us — Frieda wants to see you very much* 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

You can come here by bus — to Hampstead Heath terminus 
— then walk straight forward up the hill till you come to the 
finger pointing to the Vale of Health, at the very top. Bus is best, 

I, Byron Villas, 

Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, London, 

To T. D. D. i6 Dec,, 1915. 

Dear D., — 

Edward Garnett was up here the other day, talking about 
you. I must write you a letter for Christmas* I was glad to 
hear that you and Bfe* D. were having a good time, and that 
the children are all right. 

We are going stormily on, as ever. Of course you heard of the 
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suppression of the JRainbow^ That was a ridiculous affair, 
instigated by the Nationai Purity League, Dr* Horton and Co., 
nonconformity. Of course I achieved a good deal of notoriety, 
if not fame, am become one of the regular topics. But the 
whole thing is nasty and offensive. I heard that Hatchard^s had 
sold their last copy of the Rainbow^ sub rosa, for four guineas. 
So you may even have got an acquisition in that copy of yours. 

The American edition will be out by now, I fancy, so we 
shall be able to get the book from New York. 

We are leaving here directly — my proverbial restlessness. 
We took and furnished this little flat in June — ^now I have 
transferred the lease and sold the furniture. I can't bear having 
a house on my head. I want to go to Florida for a while* This 
English winter suits me very badly. I think, perhaps, we shall 
go to Florida in a month or two's time. In the meanwhile we 
are taking a farm-house on the Berkshire downs, which has 
been turned into a country place by some friends. Heaven 
knows how long we shall stay here. I find it impossible to sit 
still in one place. 

At present I am laid up in bed with a very bad sort of cold. I 
wish to heaven the war would cease, so tliat one could feel more 
at rest. 

We seem to have lived several little lives away, since you 
saw us last— known streams of different people — ^vanity of 
vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity. Mrs. Lawrence has 
seen her children once or twice, and has almost ceased to fret 
about them. I am having a book of Italian Sketches published 
in January, which I will send you. 

That reminds me, I have long intended to ask you if you 
think I could easily get my MS. verses from Tellam, AH my 
poems are in little University notebooks, and in a brown Tage- 
buck of Frieda's, left behind with the poor old Felice. You 
know that our Elide died? It made me Rightfully miserable. 
Do you think you might write to the schoolmistress, Signorina 
Eva Rainusso, Lerid, per Tellaro, Sar^ana, and ask her to send 
to you all the books of MS. poems I left with Felice Fiori when 
1 Fiascherino? I forget how many there are — or 3 black, 
stnall note-books with red backs, and a brown Tagednch, rather 
bi^et^—the ac^e-books have the Nottingham University arms 
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on them. If yon could do this, and if you could send ten lire for 
Felice, the dear old soul, I should be so glad, 1 will send you a 
cheque the minute you let me know. And tell the maestra I am 
sending her a book. If there is anything I could send for you or 
Mrs. D. please let me know, I should be so glad. 

With ^1 good greetings from us for the Christmas. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


I, Byron Villas t 
Vale of Healthf 

Hampstead, London, 

To J. B. Pinker. i6 Dec,, 1915. 

My DEAR Pinker, — 

I am glad to hear about the Rainbow in America, and very 
anxious to see the book, to see if they have done anything to it. 
I shall hate it if they have mutilated it. 

You know Philip Morrell is anxious to go ahead about the 
private circulation in England. So you will let him know about 
the American sheets, won't you. Even if they have made 
alterations, we might buy sheets and insert just those pages that 
are altered — no doubt it could be done. 

I haven't written a line these many weeks. It is winter with 
me, my heart is frost-bound. We'll thaw it out one day. If 
only I could go away. 

Tell Arnold Bennett that all rules of construction hold good 
only for novels which are copies of other novels. A book 
which is not a copy of other books has its own construction, and 
what he calls fa^ts, he being an old imitator, I call character- 
istics. I shall repeat till I am grey — when they have as good a 
work to show, they may make their pronouncements ex 
cathedra. Till then, let them learn decent respect. 

Still, I think he is generous, 

I am laid up in bed with a violent cold, and wonder why one 
should ever trouble to get up, into this filthy world. The war 
stinks worse and worse. 

Yours, 

0, H. Lawrence, 
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I, Byron VillaSf 
Vale of Health f 

Hampstead, 

To Katherine Mansfield. Monday, ao Dec,, 1915* 

My dear Katherine, — 

Your letter came this morning. I am so sorry you are so ill. 
Yesterday Murry was here when the letter came — Kot brought 
it — and he was much upset. 

Do not be sad. It is one life which is passing away from us, 
one is dying; but there is another coming into being, 
which is the happy, creative you. I knew you would have to die 
with your brother; you also, go down into death and be ex- 
tinguished. But for us there is a rising from the grave, there is a 
resurrection, and a clean life to begin from the start, new, and 
happy. Don’t be afraid, don’t doubt it, it is so. 

You have gone further into your death than Murry has. He 
runs away. But one day he too will submit, he will dare to go 
down, and be killed, to die in this self which he is. Then he will 
become a man; not till. He is not a man yet. 

When you get better, you must come back and we will begin 
afresh, it will be the first struggling days of spring, after winter. 
Our lives have been all autumnal and wintry. Now it is mid- 
winter. But we are strong enough to give way, to pass away, 
and to be born again. 

I want so much that we should create a life in common, a 
new spirit, a spirit of unanimity between a few of us who are 
desirous in spirit, that we should add our lives together, to 
make one tree, each of us free and producing in his separate 
fashion, but all of us together forming one spring, a unanimous 
blossoming. It needs that we be one in spirit, that is all. What 
we are personally is of second importance* 

And it is in its inception, this new life. From the old life, all 
is gone. There remain only you and Murry in our lives. We 
look at the others as across the grave. A death, and a grave 
lies between us and them. They are the other side of the grave, 

the old, far side, these s and s. We must not look 

back. There must be no looking back. There must be no more 
retiospetsion, which is introspection, no more remembering 



and interpreting. We must look forward into the unknown that 
is to be, like flowers that come up in the spring. Because we 
really are bom again. 

We have met one or two young people, just one or two, who 
have the germ of the new life in them. It doesn't matter what 
they are personally. Murry dismisses them with a sneer, for all 
that which is the past in them, but I hold on by that which is the 
future, which is gladdening. 

We give up this flat to- morrow’. For Christmas we go to my 
sister's in Derbyshire: c o Mrs. Clarke, Grosvenor Rd., Ripley, 
Derbyshire. Wc stay there till the 29th December, Then we go 
to the Beresfords' cottage in Cornwall, to live there till March. 
One or two others will come too. I want it now that we live 
together. When you come back, I want you and Murry to live 
with us, or near us, in unanimity; not these separations. Let us 
all live together and create a new world. If it is too difficult in 
England, because here all is destruction and dying and cor- 
ruption, let us go away to Florida: soon. But let us go together^ 
and keep together, several of us, as being of one spirit. Let 
it be a union in the unconsciousness, not in the consciousness. 
Get better soon, and come back, and let us all try to be 
happy togetheTf in unanimity, not in hostility, creating, not 
destroying. 

Love from me. 

D. H. Lawrence, 


a, Hurst Close^ 

Garden Suburb, N*W* 

To Lady OttoHne Morrell. Wednesday* Postmark — 23 Dec., 15. 
My DEAR Ottoline, — 

............ The man here is the manager — one of the 

managers — of the Oxford University Press. He gives me some 
of the Ajanta reproductions. They are so lovely, I must send 
you the folio. He will get it me cheaper, and I shall ask Bertie 
to pay half. They are for Christmas for you, I love them so 
much, Wc will put our names in it, Frieda and Bertie and I. 
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You can look at them many times and be happy whilst you see 
them, these Indian frescoes. 

A thousand good wishes to you all# and love from Frieda and 
me. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I liked Huxley very much. He will come to Florida. 


c/o Mrs, Clarket 
Grosvenor Rd,, 

Ripley t Derbyshire, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Thursday t 24th December, 1915. 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

We ought to have answered your letter before, and have 
thanked you for Frieda^s 10/-. She bought herself with it a tan 
suede hat with a little stiff brim, from Liberty's, which 
suits her. 

We are here till next week with my sister: both my sisters, in 
fact: the elder is here from Glasgow, with her child — ^a girl: the 
younger has a boy of a year. It is very queer to be here — ^makes 
me sad. I am fond of my people, but they seem to belong to 
another life, not to my own life. And the pathos of tiny 
children, in this age, is acute and painful. They are both nice 
children, poignant and direct; the world seems diabolical to me, 
with these small, new, fragile, pure children. I can't bear it 
that the parents should have the children. The world is vile, 
when one looks at these tiny lives, so new and dear. 

But enough grinding — I'm not going to griaide any more, 
while I live. I'm not going to lament and fret over the world 
any more. I'm not responsible for the world, as it is. 

We are not going to Florida immediately. There are several 
others— young men and women — who are anxious to come with 
us, and we shdl have to wait for them just a month or two. I am 
glad there are some others who want to come with us* They are 
all young, a new generation, a generation younger than you 
even. , We want to make a new life in common, not a thing just 
for ourselves# a new life in common, a new birth in a new 
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spirit, together. We shall do it, and wc shall bring it off, and it 
will be good. I am going to be happy — ^really, really happy — ^we 
all are. It is a new thing which is in its inception. 

In the meantime of our going to Florida we have a house in 
Cornwall. The fiat in the Vale of Health is empty, the furniture 
sold Of given away, the lease transferred to another man. We go 
back there no more. Again I am Vogelfrei, thank God — 
nothing but the trunks to bother us — no house nor possessions 
— thank Heaven again. 

The novelist J. D. Beresford has lent us his house near Pad- 
stow, on the sea in Cornwall. We go down there next week. 
Some members of our Florida expedition are coming down too 
— we begin the new life in Cornwall. It is real, 

Frieda sends her love to you, and thanks you very much for 
the jaunty tan hat she bought with your Christmas present. 

I shall be glad when I go away again from here — this at- 
mosphere of my boyhood. Nothing is more painful than to be 
plunged back into the world of the past, when that past is 
irrevocably gone by, and a new thing far away is struggling to 
come to life in one. But there will be the new life. And this love 
which goes back into the past, but not forward into the future — 
like the love of the dcad-—is very painful. 

With all good greetings. 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Ripley, Derbyshire* 

To Lady Ottoiinc Morrell. Monday, 27 Dec*, 1915. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

Your letter and parcel came this morning. The books are 
splendid: but why did you give me the book, the Shelley, you 
must value it? It is gay and pretty. I shall keep it safe. 

Did you like the Ajanta frescoes? I loved them: the pure 
fulfilment — the pure simplicity — ^the complete, almost perfect 
relations between the men and the women — the most perfect 
things I have ever seen. Botticelli is vulgar b^ide them. They 
are the zenith of a very lovely civilisation, the crest of a very 
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perfect wave of human development. I love them beyond 
everything pictorial that I have ever seen— the perfect, perfect 
intimate relation between the men and the women; so simple 
and complete, such a very perfection of passion, a fulness, a 
whole blossom. That which we call passion is a very one-sided 
thing, based chiefly on hatred and Wille zur Machu There is no 
Will to Power here — ^it is so lovely — in these frescoes. 

We are here in Ripley — suffering rather. It is a cruel thing 
to go back into the past; to turn our backs on the future and go 
back to that which one has been. IVe just been differing 
violently with my eldest brother, who is a radical noncon- 
formist. 

Altogether the life here is so dark and violent; it all happens 
in the senses, powerful and rather destructive: no mind nor 
mental consciousness, unintellectual. These men are passionate 
enough, sensuous, dark — God, how all my boyhood comes back 
— ^so violent, so dark, the mind alwa5re dark and without 
understanding, the senses violently active. It makes me sad 
beyond words. These men, whom I love so much — and the life 
has such a power over me — ^they mderstand mentally so 
horribly: only industrialism, only wages and money and 
machinery. They can^t think anything else. Ail their collective 
thinking is in those terms only. They are utterly unable to 
appreciate any pure, ulterior truth; only this industrial — 
mechanical — wage idea. This they will act from — nothing else. 
That is why we are bound to get something like Guild-Socialism 
in the long run, which is a reduction to the lowest terms — 
nothing higher than that which now is, only lower. But I 
suppose things have got to be reduced to their lowest terms. 
Only, oh God, I don^t want to be implicated in it. It is necessary 
to get the germ of a new development towards the higkestt not a 
reduction to the lowest. That we must do, in Cornwall and 
Florida; the germ of a new era. But here, the reduction to the 
lowest must go on. 

The strange, dark, sensual hfe, so violent, and hopeless at the 
bottom, combined with this horrible paucity and materialism 
of mental consciousness, makes me so sad, I could scream. 
They are still so living, so vulnerable, so darkly passionate* I 
love them like brothers — ^but, my God, I hate them too: I don't 
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intend to own them as masters^ — not while the world stands^ 
One must conquer them also — think beyond them, know 
beyond them, act beyond them. 

But there will foe a big row after the war, with these working 
men — I don't think I could bear to be here to see it. I couldn't 
bear it — this last reduction. But here they think the w'ar will 
last long — they are not like London, 

At last, at last, one will be able to set forth from it all, into the 
uncreated future, the unborn, unconceived era. One must 
leave all this to finish itself: the new unanimity, the new com- 
plete happiness beyond — one must be strong enough to create 
this. 

Love from us both. 

D. H, Lawrence. 

We go to Cornwall, on Thursday. There is the beginning* 


Porthcotkan, St. Merryn, 

Padstow, Cornwall. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith* Thursday t ^oth December. 

My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

We came here to-night — 2l nice old house with large clear 
rooms, and such wonderful silence — only a faint sound of sea 
and wind. It is like being at the window and looking out of 
England to the beyond. This is my first move outwards, to a 
new life. One must be free to love, only to love and create, and 
to be happy. One can feel it here, that it can come to pass — one 
is much nearer to freedom — the freedom to love and to be 
completely happy. 

Let us have some news of you* 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence. 

This is the first move to Florida* 
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Porthcothan^ St Merryn, 

Padstow, Cornwdih 

To J, B. Pinker. i JaiUt 1916. 

Dear Pinker,— 

This is the new address for the time being. J. D. Beresford 
has lent us his house: for which may the gods shower blessings 
and much money on him. 

Already, here, in Cornwall, it is better: the wind blows very 
hard, the sea all comes up the cliffe in smoke. Here one is 
outside England, the England of London — thank God. 

Will Duckworths call the book Italian Days? It is by no means 
a brilliant title, but I should think it will do. 

I got your letter too late to send you the American Painbow, 
and now I have lost it — don't know where it can be. Perhaps 
you will have got one by now. Let me know, will you, what is to 
be done about it — ^re-publication. 

If Duckworths hate Italian Days — they might like Italian 
Hours — ^which is detestable, but for some reason, catchy, I 
believe. At least several women said to me: should want to 

buy a book called Italian Homs** My God, what objectionable 
things people arel 

But it is better in Cornwall. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothan, St Merryn, 

PadstoWf CornwalU 

To J, D. Beresford. 5 Jan*, 1916. 

Dear Beresford, — 

We have been here a week, so I must report myself to you* 
We love being here. There have been great winds, and the 
sea has been smoking white above the cliffs — such a wind that 
it made one laugh with astonishment. Now it is still again, and 
the evening is very yellow. 

The house is always peaceful and a real delight. We live in 
the dining-room, and don't use the drawing-room, at present. 
Emma is excellent, I think. We have a fine time, with her cakes 
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and bread and puddings. And most of the peopJe seem nice — 
really very nice. There is a rare quality of gentleness in some of 
them — & sort of natural, flowering gentleness which I love. 

But then, alas, there is , whom I don’t like. He came in 

— ^with his small eyes and his paunch — talking about how he 
turned the old woman out of this house, for he couldn’t have a 
tenant like her — and about his property Truro way. But we 
have known the peasant type before — mean and stupidly 
cunning and base — ^so everything went off affably. One can^t 
take offence at a type — it’s no use. The offensiveness isn’t 
really individual. 

We have walked to Padstow — the Lowestoft fleet going out 
is so pretty — and to the next bay north — and to-day right up on 
the downs, looking upon the country, upon St. Columb and 
beyond Wadebridge. I do like Cornwall. It is still something 
like King Arthur and Tristan. It has never taken the Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation, the Anglo-Saxon sort of Christianity. One 
can feel free here# for that reason — ^feel the world as it was in 
that flicker of pre-Christian Celtic civilisation, when humanity 
was really young — ^like the Mabinogion — not like Beowulf and 
the ridiculous Malory, with his grails and his chivalries. 

But the war has come. Derby’s scheme has wrung their 
withers. They are very sad. Emma was telling us of her 
sistcr-in-law, who had just been stitching the armlet on her 
husband’s sleeve. 

‘Tt’s come now,” she said. "We’ve never had it till now, but 
it’s come now. I’m sure, when I look at these buttons, I think 
'We’ve got the Kaiser to thank for these/ Every stitch I put in 
goes through my heart.” 

Which I think is rather beautiful, showing sincere gentleness 
and a power of love. The English women stitch armlets on freely 
enoughj they have lost the power of love. But it does linger here. 

I think I shall begin to write ^ain here^ — it is so congenial to 
me. I must always thank you ^ain for letting us come here — it 
was such a blessing to me. 

Best greetings from my wife and me, to Mrs. Beresford and 
the boy and you. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Porthcothaut Su Merryrit 

PadstoWt CornwalL 

To T* D. D* 5 Jan.f 1916, 

Dear D., — 

I got your letter here, where we are staying for some weeks. 
It is a very jolly house on the sea — J* D, Beresford lent it us — do 
you remember his novel that you liked — The House in Demetrius 
RdS I like him better than his books — he's a nice man. 

We shall be here at least till March — then I don't know 
where we go. 

I was glad to hear such good news of you and Mrs. D. Don't 
get sent to Salonika, however: there seems to be a down on 
consuls there, just now. 

The Cornish sea is rather lovely, so wild. It makes me think 
of Fiascherino here — ^another such a small rocky bay looking 
west. But, oh. Heaven, what a difference also! 

Don't, my dear D., be persuaded into Roman Catholicism. 
For an Englishman that is such a piece of retrogressive senti- 
mentalism. I have ordered the two books by Carmichael to be 
sent to you, however, from Bimipus in Oxford St. I expect they 
will arrive duly. Only don't, for God's sake, slither into the easy 
slough of the Roman religion. 

I am writing myself a little book of philosophy — or religion — 
which will one day make you scratch your head — ^when it 
appears. 

Thank you so much for getting me the poetry books. They 
can come along any time. I'm sorry you are hard up. I'm in a 
state of existing on charity. But I don't care. I have done the 
work; if they won't pay me properly, then they must support me 
improperly. 

All good luck to you, and remembrances to Mrs. D. and the 
children. Frieda sends greetings. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Porthcothafit St, Merryn, 

Padstow, CornwaiL 

To Katherine Mansfield* 7 /an., 1916* 


My dear Katherine, — 

I hear Murry has gone to France to see you: good: also that 
you are well and happy: benissimol 

Give John my love* 

I love being here in Cornwall — so peaceful, so far off from 
the world. But the world has disappeared for ever — there is no 
more world any more: only here, and a fine thin air which 
nobody and nothing pollutes. 

My dear Katherine, Fve done bothering about the world 
and people — Fve finished. There now remains to find a 
nice place where one can be happy. And you and Jack will 
come if you like — when you feel like it: and weT all be happy 
together — no more questioning and quibbling and trying 
to do anything with the world* The world is gone, extinguished, 
like the lights of last night^s Cafe Royal — gone for ever. 
There is a new world with a new thin imsulUcd air and no 
people in it but new-born people: moi-mime et Frieda. 

No return to London and the world, my dear Katherine — it 
has disappeared, like the lights of last night*s Caf^ Royal. 

We, Frieda and I, both send our love, for the New Year, 
the Year i of the new world. The same also to Murry. The old 
year had to die. 

But Vm not going to struggle and strive with anything any 
more — go like a thistle-down, ^ywhere, having nothing to do 
with the world, no connection. 


Love to you. 


0. H. Lawrence. 


PoTthcothan, St, MerryUt 

PadstoWf Cornwall, 

To Lady Ottolinc Morrell. 9 /on,, 1916, 


My dear Ottoeine,— 

I got all your letters safely, and am very glad you liked 
Murry. He is one of the very few people I count upon. 
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We have been here a week, and I like it exceedingly. The sea 
rages under the black rocks, and the western sky is iridescent 
at evening, so that the water stretches far back into the distance, 
into the unknown. I have been much happier here. But two 
days ago another bad cold came on, which makes me feel queer 
as if I couldn^t see any further, as if all things have come to an 
end, and one must only wait for the new to begin. But it is 
rather terrible this being confronted with the end, only with the 
end. 

Heseltine is here also. I like him, but he seems empty, 
uncreated. That is how these young men are. There seems to 
be no hope for life in the living themselves. But one always 
believes in the miracle, in something supernatural. I believe in 
something supernatural, which is not of human life, neither of 
religion. Except for this, there is only the end. 

But the water that is so white and powerful and incompre- 
hensible under the black rocks, that is not of this life* I feel as if 
there were a strange savage, unknown God in the foam — 
heaven knows what God it be. 

When will you come and see us? We are here only till 
March. After that I don^t know where we shall be. But come 
and see us here, because of the sea and the silence and peace and 
the out-of-the-worldness of it all. 

Emma is a good soul, the housekeeper, and a good cook. 
The house is not too tiny. You would be fairly comfortable. 
Emma is really splendid. 

I have written the first part of a short story, but I don't 
know how to go on. You see one must break into a new world 
and it is so difficult. We are going to write, ail of us together, a 
comedy for the sts^e, about Heseltine and his puma and so on. 
It will be jolly. 

To-morrow Koujsoumdjian is coming down for a while. I 
hope we shall like him. He is at any rate more living than poor 
Philip Heseltine, who really seems as if he were not yet bom, as 
if he consisted only of echoes from the past, and reactions against 
the past. But he will perhaps come to being soon: when the new 
world comes to pass. Meanwhile conscription hangs over his 
head like a sw<»:d of Damocles. 

One has only to say to one's soul, be still, and let be what will 
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be. One can do absolutely nothing any more# with one’s will. 
Yet stiU one can be an open door, or at least an unlatched door, 
for the new era to come in by. That is all. 

There are violets here, they smell so sweet* It is quite warm. 
The wind is at last quiet. Soon my cold will be better, and one 
can go out and enjoy it all again. Frieda sends her love to you. 
She talks of your visit, planning. Remember me to Philip — 
is he sad about the conscription? What is he feeling now? Greet 
the children from me. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcotfian, St, Merryn, 

PadstoWf CornwaiL 

To Catherine Carswell. Taeiiday {Jan, iithf 1916). 

My dear Catherine, — 

Never mind about the school: Glasgow seems a God-forsaken 
place. I am trying to get my sister to leave it. 

But Tm sorry about your reviewing, becatise I believe you 
enjoyed the bit you had. And one does not want to be martyred. 

I read Where Bonds Are Loosed, It has got some real go in 
it. But it is based on a mistaken idea that brutality is the 
desideratum. But let us hope the war win cure him of this idea. 
He seemed in his book to have real courage and vitality, but 
to be a bit stupid. But I forgive stupidity, for strength of 
feeling. Do keep on knowing him, if you can, and if you really 
like him, let me know him too. Don’t let him slip. Tell me 
about him, if he is any good, and if you think well, ask him to 
write to me* 

The graveyard poem is very good. I do wish, however, you 
didn’t use metre and rhyme. It is verse which in spirit bursts 
all tl^ old world, and yet goes corseted in rhymed scansion. 
Do leave it free— perhaps not this poem: the *‘therc” rhyme is 
good, so hard — ^but even here, do not use lain break the rhyme 
rather than the stony directness of spe&ck, 
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The essence of poetry with us in this of stark and un- 
lovely actualities is a stark directness^ without a shadow of a 
lie, or a shadow of deflection anywhere* Everything can go, 
but this stark, bare, rocky directness of statement, this alone 
makes poetry, to-day* That poem is very goodf the best yet. 
My scribblings on it are only impertinent si^gestions. 

But you know it isn't rhythmed at all, metrically. So why 
rhyme if you don't rhythm. I mean that for your other poems. 
This has got its own form as it stands. But in general, why use 
rhyme when you don't use metrical rhythm? — which you 
don't — you'd lose all reality if you did. Use rhyme accidentally ^ 
not as a sort of draper's rule for measuring lines off. 

The second poem is not good. It is again not created. Do 
it in free verse accidentally rhymed, and let us see. 

I send you the Spoon River Anthology. It is good, but too 
static, always stated, not really art. Yet that is the line poetry 
will take, a free, essential verse, that cuts to the centre of 
things, without any flourish. 

I like Cornwall very much. It is not England. It is bare 
and dark and elemental, Tristan's land. I lie looking down at 
a cove where the waves come white under a low, black headland, 
which slopes up in bare green-brown, bare and sad under a 
level sky. It is old, Celtic, pre-Christian. Tristan and his boat, 
and his horn. 

I am writing erratically. I am laid up in bed with my wintry 
inflammation. But this is its last turn — I shall be solid again 
in a week. Greet Don from me — ^and Ivy. 

Love. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothanf St Merryn, 

North Cornwall* 

Post card to T.D. D. {Postmark — 15 /tm., 1916.) 

Thank you very much for the slips of MS., also for the 
3 little note-books which have arrived safely. There remains 
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only a rather big brown Tagebuch note-book, with verses, which 
I should like. Have you got it? 

Have you received the books I ordered for you from Bumpus 
in Oxford St.? 

I’ve been rather knocked up this last month — how sickening 
it is. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothan, Su Merryn^ 

North Cornwall, 

Monday, 17 Jan,, 1916. 

To J. M. Murry and Katherine Mansfield. 

Cari Miei Ragaz:^!, — 

I am very glad you are happy. That is the right way to be 
happy — a nucleus of love between a man and a woman, and let 
the world look after itself. It is the last folly, to bother about 
the world. One should be in love, and be happy — no more. 
Except that if there are friends who will help the happiness on, 
tant mieux. Let us be happy together. 

I am alwa}^ seedy nowadays — my old winter sickness and 
inflammation — very weary I get of it — sometimes contemplate 
my latter end. But it is always darkest before the dawn. The 
New Year will come. Your spring is a little earlier than ours, 
that is all. But, oh dear, it is a long winter, of weather and 
lovelcssncss and discontent and sadness and everything: mais 
cela va finir, 

I still like Cornwall. The house is a big, low, grey, wcH-to-do 
farm-place, with all the windows looking over a round of grass, 
and between the stone gate pillars down a little tamarisky lane, 
at a cove of the sea, where the waves are always coming in past 
jutty black rocks. It is a cove like Tristan sailed into, from 
Lyonesse — ^just the same. It belongs to 3000 years back — ^that 
pre-Arthurian Celtic flicker of being which disappeared so 
entirely. The landscape is bare, yellow-green and brown, 
dropping always down to black rocks and a torn sea. All is 
delate and forsaken, not linked up. But I like it. 

We are here only till March. Then I don’t know where* 
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Heseltine is here — I like him— you will like him— also , 

whom I don't care for really. But he will go soon. 

Let us make some plans for March— let us live somewhere 
together* You make the plans this time, for us. I am done. 
Much love from us to you both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothan* 

Post card to T. D. D. Saturday ^ 23 /an., '16. 

The Tagebuch came to-day — the letter the other day. You 
were very miserable. But whatever possessed you to quote 
Goethe and '^Reinheit"? What does one mean by ''Reinheit"? 
Purity lies in pure fulfilment, I should say. All suppression 
and abnegation seem to me dirty, unclean* I didn't like your 
letter. Why, when you are miserable, do you take the self- 
abnegating line? Why not kick a little, in some direction, 
instead? 

I hope you didn't think you had to pay for the books from 
Bumpus — I paid for them. Greetings from us — don't get 
depressed. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothaiif St Merryut 
North Cornwall* 

To W* E. & S. A. Hopkin. 25 Jan*, 1916. 

My dear Sallie and Willie, — 

My Rainbow copy was lost, so I had to wait till I could get 
this* However, here it is, with my love* I hope you will like it. 
A few little passages are left out, but nothii^ important. 

We are here in an old, low, long house, with big forsaken- 
fedii^ rooms* The windows look down at the little cove of 
the sea, where the white waves come between black rocks. I 
love Cornwall* It is bare and desolate and like the beginning 
of world, the old Promethean powers. You must come* I 
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should like you to come when Lady Ottolinc Moircll is here — 
1 don’t know exactly when she will be down, but in February, 
I think. I should like you two to meet. 

I have been ill, but am getting better. It was my soul- 
sickness after London and the state of things. Now I am 
forgetting everything. 

I am doing the proofs of a book of Italian SketcheSf and 
preparing a book of poetry, so you will have something else 
from my pen soon. 

Be sure and write me all the news. Much love from Frieda 
and me to you both — ^also to Mistress Enid. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothan, St, Merryn, 

Padstow, Cornwall, 

To J. D. Beresford. i Feb,, 1916. 

My pear Beresford, — 

Thanks for your letter. We heard from Barbara Low that 
you think of coming back in February. Will you tell me, so 
tliat we can leave Emma a few days to make ready for you. 
I don’t know where we shall go. It looks as if we shall have 
to go to a little place Lady Ottolinc Morrell will lend us, for we 
are very badly off. But I should like to stay in Cornwall. I like 
it so much. We might afford a cottage, I think. 

It is quite true what you sayt the shore is absolutely primeval: 
those heavy, black rocks, like solid darJkness, and die heavy 
water like a sort of first twilight breaking against them, and 
not changing them. It is really like the first craggy breaking 
of dawn in the world, a sense of the primeval darkness }ust 
behind, before the Creation. That is a very great and com- 
forting thing to feel, I think; after all this whirlwind of dust 
and grit and dirty paper of a modern Europe. I love to see 
those terrifying rocks, like solid lumps of the original darkness, 
quite impregnable: and then the ponderous, ooid light of the 
sea foaming up: it is marvellous. It is not sunlight. Sunlight 
is really firelight. This cold light of the heavy sea is really the 
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eternal light washing gainst the eternal darkness, a terrific 
abstraction, far beyond ail life, which is merely of the sun, 
warm. And it does one's soul good to escape from the ugly 
triviality of life into this clash of two infinities one upon the 
other, cold and eternal. 

The Cornish people still attract me* They have become 
detestable, I think, and yet they aren't detestable* They are, 
of course, strictly antisocial and un-Christian* But then, the 
aristocratic principle and the principle of magic, to which they 
belonged, these two have collapsed, and left only the most 
ugly, scaly, insect-like, unclean selfishness, so that each one of 
them is like an insect isolated within its own scaly, glassy 
envelope, and running seeking its own small end* And how 
foul that is! How they stink in their repulsiveness, in that way* 

Nevertheless, the old race is still revealed, a race which 
believed in the darkness, in magic, and in the magic transcend- 
ency of one man over another, which is fascinating* Also there 
is left some of the old sensuousness of the darkness, a sort of 
softness, a sort of flowing together in physical intimacy, some- 
thing almost negroid, which is fascinating. 

But curse them, they are entirely mindless, and yet they are 
living purely for social advancement* They ought to be living 
in the darkness and warmth and passionateness of the blood, 
sudden, incalculable* Whereas they are like insects gone cold, 
living only for money, for dirL They are foul in this* They 
ought all to die* 

Not that I've seen very much of them — I've been laid up 
in bed. But going out, in the motor and so on, one sees them 
and feels them and knows what they are like. 

Hawkcn was very cross because Heseltine, who is stayh^ 
with me, chopped down a dead old tree in the garden. I said 
to him (Hawken), *T'm sorry, but don't trouble. It was so 
dead it soon would have fallen. And you may take the wood." 

The young men are all being called now up round here. 
They are very miserable. There are loud lamentations on 
every hand. The only cry is, that they may not be sent out to 
France to fight. They all quite shamelessly don't want to see 
a gun. I sympathise perfectly with this. 

The cursed war will go on for ever. 



Don’t let m keep you out of your house for one moment. 
If you want to come in in a week’s time, only let us know, and 
all will be ready for you, Wc love the house and wc love being 
here. But wc can leave at a day’s notice. 

I have got ready a book of poetry here — quite ready — which 
I think is a great work to have done. 

The Murrys write from France that they arc very happy: for 
which I am very glad. They think of coming back in March. 

My wife sends warmest greetings to Mrs. Beresford and the 
child, and to you, in which I heartily join. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcotkan, St Merryn^ CornwalL 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell. i Feb,, 1916. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

Here I send you the MS. of the poems. It is complete except 
for that poem Snapdragon, which was published in the first 
Georgian Aniholog}>, I will send you that on, and you will 
insert it in the right place, according to the index, will you? 
Tell me if you like the poems. You see they make a sort of 
inner history of my life, from ao to a6. Tell me if the inscrip- 
tion will do, 

. . . You will find enclosed also three little MS. books, 
from which these poems were chiefly collected. The black book 
is a new scribble — but the red college note-books — they are 
my past, indeed. Will you let them lie with my other MS* at 
Garsington? But read the poems first in the typewritten MS., 
they will make a better impression. 

I send you also Petronius. He startled me at first, but I 
liked him. He is a gentleman, when all is said. I have taken a 
great dislike to Dostoievsky in the Possessed, It seems so 
sensational, and such a degrading of the pure mind, somehow. 
It seems as though the pure mind, the true reason, which surely 
is noble, were made trampled and filthy under the hoofs of 
sca^t, perverse, undirect sensuality. Petronius is straight and 
above-board. Whatever he does, he doesn’t try to degrade and 
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dirty the pure mind in him. But Dostoievsky, mixing God and 
Sadism, he is foul. I will send your books back by degrees. 
A thousand thanks for them. And that Eg5rptian book of Mile. 
Bailiot's is a real pleasure. Please give her my thanks for it, 

I am getting better — ^at last IVe got a solid core inside me. 
I've felt so long as if I liadn't any solid being at all. Now I 
can put my feet on the ground again. But it is still shaky. I 
believe that milk casein stuff is very good, also the Brand's. 
. , . When do you think you may be coming down? We had 
a perfect day on Sunday, when we could see the ships far out 
at sea, and we were all so happy. But it has gone sad again. 

Would you rather have had your title in the inscription? 
After all, it is to you the inscription is written, not to your 
social self. 

Heseltine is gloomy about conscription. When one thinks 
out, away from this remoteness, how horrible it is! But there, 
it is no good: why should one waste oneself? 

Frieda sends her love, and I mine. I hope you arc feeling 
better. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothatif Su Merryrit 
N* Cornwall 

To J. D. Beresford. Thursday, 3 Feh*, 1916* 


My dear Beresford, — 

A thousand thanks for your letter. It is very good "of you 
to write about ''Trevogan"; it looks a most delightful house. And 
of course we can pay some rent* While Heseltine stays with 
us he will pay half* And the Murrys talk of coming back in 
Maprch to hve widi us* Of course they are broken reeds to 
depend on. But if they come we should want a bigger house, 
and we should stick to Emma. I like her very much. 

Is the c«^ta^ on Constantine Bay that ancient shebeen right 
the bay? That pleased me also, very much. I should ht 
^te in a tiny cottage. But i Eesdtme isn't am- 

scdphdt if ^ Murrys were to come, k would be too small. 



However, we shall know about all that in a fortnight. Mean- 
while we shdl stay peacefully and happily at Porthcothan, till 
you turn up. It would be nice if we were neighbours for the 
summer, and possibly for next winter also. I feel if I gel fixed 
up down here, I shall stay longer than usual: six months is my 
usual limit. 

If you see Sidgwick, please ask him if he would like my 
poems: they are very nice, and veill make a loo-page book. If 
he would like them, will he talk to Pinker — Talbot House, 
Arundel St., Strand — alxmt them. I don't a bit know where 

to take them to be published. — — is so unimpressive, is 

a bit cheap, Harold Monro I don't like. So speak to Sidgwick, 
if you can, about them: somehow I feel he is a man with some 
beingt not a cardboard box, like most of them. 

My respects to Mrs. Beresford, and love to the boy. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothan, Sl Merryn, 

North CornwalL 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 'jth February, 1916. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

I didn't answer your letter about the Rainbow because I 
was iU, and didn't know what to say. I have been in bed a long 
time. Maitland Radford came down from London to see me — 
he is a doctor. He says the stress on the nerves sets up a 
deferred inflammation in all the internal linings, and that I 
must keep very quiet and still and warm and peaceful* There 
was a sort of numbness all down the left side, very funny — I 
could hardly hold anything in my hand. But now, thank 
Heaven, it is all getting better, and I feel my old strength 
coming back, like a pulse that begins to beax. and sounds very 
deep and strong, as if it went to the very heart of the uncreated 
darkness* I am glad. I have felt very bad, so nearly disin- 
tegrated into nothingness. Now I can walk to the sea again 
and all that fever and inflammation and madness has nearly gone. 
But I feel very queer after it — sort of hardly know myself* 
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You ask me about the message of the Rainbow, I don't know 
myselfwhat it is: except that the older world is done for, toppling 
on top of us: and that it's no use the men looking to the women 
for sivation, nor the women looking to sensuous satisfaction 
for their fulfflment. There must be a new world* 

Soon, in a few weeks, will come out my book of Italian 
Studies, I think it is interesting* It contains a plainer statement 
of a '^message*" I will send it you* 

And soon after that, I think a new book of my poems is 
coming* I got my MS* books from Italy* They are old poems — 
but good* 

The war, the whole world, has gone out of my imagination* 
I feel like a sleeper of Ephesus who has waked up, not a hundred 
years after, but about five thousand years before* This Corn- 
vrall is very primeval: great, black jutting cliffs and rocks, like 
the original darkness, and a pale sea breaking in, like dawn. 
It is like the beginning of the world, wonderful: and so free 
and strong. I feel as if all that Europe were so long ago and so 
disremembered* It does not exist in me any more* 

We are staying in this house until March 9th, and then I 
don't know what will happen* I suppose we shall take a tiny 
cottage somewhere. We have very little money, and there won't 
come any more. I don't know what we shall do* But I don't 
bother. I have lost the faculty just now; perhaps sheer self- 
preservation. I wish we could go a long voyage, into the South 
Pacific* I wish that very much* But I suppose it cannot happen. 
I am afraid now of America* I am afraid of the people* I 
daren't go there* My will won't carry me either* So I don't, 
know what will happen. The money will last us a month or 
two. Something in me is asleep and doesn't trouble. 

I'm sorry this is all about myself* But I can't talk about 
general affairs, they are so meaningless, and all I can tell you 
is just these things about myself*. I wish there were miracles — 
I am tired of the old laborious way of working things to their 
conclusions. The seagulls here are so wonderful, large and 
white, with strong b^t shoulders in the light of the sun. Why 
should one care, or will. 

I am afraid you are fi%htened of the future, with Herbert 
Asquith in the army, and your young children growing up. 
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But things are not in our will, wc can't help what it is. Still, 
there is something beyond, like this sea travelling in from the 
unknown and the gulls that cr>' sharply in the air. 

Frieda seems pretty well and happy here — she sends her 
love. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawjrence. 


Porthcotkan, St. Merry/if N. Cornwall* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 7 1916. 

My deah Ottoline, — 

00 not listen to Bertie about going to London. You cannot 
really do anything now: no one can do anything. You might as 
well try to prevent the spring from coming on. This world of 
ours has got to collapse now, in violence and injustice and 
destruction, nothing will stop it. Bertie deludes himself about 
his lectures. There will come a bitter disillusion. 

The only thing now to be done is either to go down with the 
ship, sink with the ship, or, as much as one can, leave the ship, 
and like a castaway live a life apart* As for me, I do not belong 
to the ship; I will not, if I can help it, sink with it, I will not 
live any more in this time. I know what it is. I reject it. As 
far as I possibly can, I will stand outside this time, I will live 
my life, and, if possible, be happy, though the whole world 
slides in horror down into the twttomless pit. There is a 
greater truth than the truth of the present, there is a God 
beyond these gods of to-day. Let them fight and fall round 
their idols, my fellow men: it is their affair. As for me, as far 
as I can, I will save myself, for I believe that the highest virtue 
is to be happy, living in the greatest truth, not submitting to 
the falseho^ of these personal times. 

It was a beautiful day here to-day, with bright, new, wide- 
opened sunshine, and lovely new scents in the fresh air, as if 
the new blood were rising. And the sea came in great long 
waves thundering splendidly from the unknown. It is perfect, 
with a strong, pure wind blowing. What does it matter about 
that seething scrimmage of mankind in Europe? If that were 
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indeed the only truth, one might indeed despair, 

I am reading Moby Dick* It is a very odd, interesting book: 
to me interesting, the others can*t bear it. I read the History 
of the East — it is a very bad little book. But something in me 
lights up and understands these old, dead peoples, and I love 
it: Babylon, Nineveh, Ashurbanipal, how one somehow 
suddenly, understands it. And I cannot tell you the joy of 
ranging far back there seeing the hordes surge out of Arabia, 
or over the edge of the Iranian plateau. It is like looking at 
the morning star. The world is very big, and the course of 
mankind is stupendous. What does a crashing down of nations 
and empires matter, here and therel What is death, in the 
individual! I don't care if sixty million individuals die. The 
seed is not in the masses, it is elsewhere. 

I should like you to get me out of the Hbrary a history of 
early Egypt, before the Greeks: a book not too big, because I 
like to fill it in myself, and the contentions of learned men 
are so irritating. The text of MUe.'s book is impossible. 

When you feel it is the right time for you to come down 
here, I hope you will come at once. Frieda will be glad to see 
you. And these Cornish seas somehow relieve one's soul of 
mankind. 

I wish I were going on a long voy^e, far into the Pacific. 
I wish that very much. 

Thank you for the foods that came to-day* But please, when 
you are badly off, don't spend any more money on me. But 
I am getting better; I feel the strength striking back into me, 
like a new strong pulse, with all the power of the uncreated 
darkness behind. 

I can alter the adjectives in the dedication when the proofs 
come, if still we don't like them. But I like them. I do not 
believe in this democratic spirit of stripping away nobility. 

My love to you; I hope you too are feeling stronger. Frieda 
sends her love also. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawjrence. 



Porthcothm, Su Minytit 
North CornwalL 

To Mark Gertlcr, lo February^ 1916, 

Deai? GeRTLEJ!# — 

I got the books all right; thanks very much for them* Your 
letter was gloomy, and I have nothing to say that will cheer you 
up, othen^isc I would have written sooner. Here we sit and 
watch the sea in the rain. It would be all right if the future 
were not so beastly just ahead. Heseltinc, I expect, will be 
conscripted. We shall stay in Cornwall till our money is gone — 
which will take three or four months — then I think we may as 
well all go and drown ourselves. For I see no prospect of the 
war's ever ending, and not a ghost of a hope that people will 
ever want sincere work from any artist. It is a damned life. I 
curse my age, and all the people in it. I hate my fellow men 
most thoroughly. I wish there could be an earthquake that 
would swallow up everybody except some two dozen people. 
Meanwhile we've got to watch it that we are not swallowed. 

Let me know soon how you arc and what you arc doing. I, 
thank God, am better in h^th, after a long stay in bed. I am 
really feeling some real strength coming back into me. It is 
astounding how one slips down the hill and near to the edge 
of oblivion. How is your picture? How are you? The day must 
come when work is not so deathly to us; it gets better with me! 
It used to be, as it is with you, a pure process of self-destruction. 
But that gets better. I can only work now when I feel well. 

I should like very much to sec you and Kot down here. You 
might come and stay a while when your picture is finished. 
Don’t exhaust yourself too much: it is immoral. You must see 
this country. Tell me what your possible plans are. 

Is there any news of the Cannans? Frieda sends her love. 
Tell Kot that it rains so heavily I can't go to the post-office 
tO'day, We stay in this house till the ninth of March. 

Let me hear from you immediately. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawbshce. 



PorthcothaTij Su Merryn^ 

North CornwalL 

To J, M. Murry and Katherine Mansfield, ii Feb,, 1916* 

My dear Jack and Katherine, — 

I did answer your letters some ten days ago. They posted it 
with only a penny stamp, I am very sorry: that may have 
delayed it. But you will have it now, I have been wondering 
why you didn't answer* Frieda wrote to Katherine separately, 
even before my letter: and Fm sure there was nothing censorious 
in either of us, 

I have been thinking with much affection and some longing 
of you two lately, I feel you are my only real friends in the 
world, I have really been badly seedy this time* Maitland 
Radford came down to see me: says it is nervous stress sets up 
internal inflammations. One feels the slithery edge of oblivion 
under one's feet. But I am much better now, and can go out 
again and walk. 

We are in this house for 3 weeks longer — until March 8th. 
What shall we do afterwards? Shall we take a house down here 
in Cornwall, and keep Emma? — she is a most excellent house- 
keeper — the Beresfords want to sack her. Shall we all live 
together? Emma is a splendid woman — cheap, 5/- a week. 
So far, Heseltine has been here with us all along. We get on 
very well with him. But I don't know if he would stay on in 
Cornwall after March. It would perhaps be jolliest if it were 
us four alone. But that is as it turns out. We can live quite 
cheaply together. Here it costs us only about £2 a week, F. 
and me. Heseltine also talks of a publishing scheme* He would 
combine with you. I myself believe that there is something to 
be done by private publishing. We can set everything going if 
you come — at least we can try. 

I have felt awfully sick and down. But Maitland Radford 
says I mustn't bother about anything or I shall be worse ill. 
So I don't trouble* But my soul is a rag, 

I shall be very anxious to hear from you — ^write at once* 
Much love from Frieda and me. 

D, H. Lawrence. 
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Portkcothatif St, Merryn, 

North Cornwall, 

To Edward Marsh, 12 Feb,^ X916, 

My ceas Eddie, — 

Cynthia Asquith writes me that somebody says I ‘‘abuse 
you.'' If ever I have abused you to anybody, I am very sorry 
and asiiaiiied. But I don't think I ever have: though Heaven 
knows what one sa>^. Yet I don’t feel as if I had. We have 
often laughed at you, because you are one of those special 
figures one can laugh at; just as I am, only Fm ten times more 
ridiculous. But I’m sure we’ve laughed kindly and affection- 
ately: I know the Murrys and us, we’ve always laughed 
affectionately. I did feel rather bitter the way you took the 
war: “What splendid times we live in”: because the war makes 
me feel very badly, always. And I may have been furious about 
that: I must be more restrained. But I don’t think Fve abused 
you, apart from the war, which is something special: and even 
for that I don’t think I have. 

But whatever I have said, may have said, for I can’t remem- 
ber, I always feel a real gratitude to you, and a kindness, and 
an esteem of the genuine man. And I’m sorry if ever I've gone 
against those true feelings for you. I have thought that it was 
best for us to keep no constant connection, because of your 
position in the Government, and of my feelings about the war. 
But that I do out of respect for your position. 

However, if ever I have abused you, though I can’t remember, 
then forgive me: for indeed I am not ungrateful, and I never 
want to abuse you. If the war makes us strangers, it does not, 
I hope, make us in the least enemies. 

I have been seedy down here, and felt like dying, I must 
not get into such states. Next month will appear a vol. of my 
Italian Sketches^ which I wM send you. Only don’t say, as you 
said of The Rainbow: toujours perdrix. Because you Imow one 
suffers what one writes. 

And a little later will come a book of poems. I know you 
don’t care much for my verses: but I’ll send them along when 
they appear. 

It’s bien a bad time, this last year. I wish it were ended. 
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Frieda sends her regards, I mine. 


D« H. Lawrence. 


Portkcothan, Su Merryn^ 

North CornwalL 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 15 Feb*, 1916. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

We love the counterpane. It is the kind of thing that really 
rejoices my heart. I am very fond of woollen things too — 
even more than silk, I think. I don't think the pale blue and 
black are bad: they make me laugh. I don't know why, but the 
whole shawl gives me a sudden feeling of laughter. I really 
like it very much: and so does Frieda. We had puzzled over a 
word in one of your letters — countrypair, you wrote, I think — 
and wondered what it was you thought of sending us* How 
jolly it is to have this coloured countrypair. I want to wear it 
like a Red Indian. 

I shall read the History of Egypt and tell you how I Hke it. 
I now send you back one or two of your books. The Dostoievsky 
lay in the window-seat and in the night the rain beat in and 
spoiled it. I am sorry. Perhaps I oi^ht to buy you another. 
But you don't like it very much. I love the book about St. 
Francis and Dante — or whatever it is — ^the Salimbem*s 
Biography* I love to see these people as they were when the 
Christian idea was still only a graft upon their Hves, had not 
entered in their blood. But what times to live in. I should 
think not two men in a hundred died a natural death then. It 
is always so interesting to see the original self in man being 
modified by a big universal idea. One has to recover the original 
self now. 

I have nearly done the first, the destructive, half of my 
philosophy. At last it can stand* It is the last word. I am sure 
it marli the end of a great epoch: at least for me. When thk 
chapter is typed I shall send you as much as is done, for you to 
read* I fc®l that probably you won't like it, for a time. But 
do read it. 

To^'day we have a letter from Bertie: very miserable. He 
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doesn*t know why he lives at all: mere obstinacy and pride, he 
says, keep him alive. His lectures are all right in themselves, 
but their effect is negligible. They are a financial success. But 
all the people who matter are too busy doing other things to 
come to listen. He lives only for fussy trivialities, and for 
nothing else. 

That is the whole gist of his letter. I am sorry for him, 
but my heart doesn’t soften to him just yet: I don^t know why. 
I feel he is obstinate in going his own way, and until he ceases 
to be obstinate, all is useless. 

I had a similar despairing letter from the Murrys. Some- 
thing must have happened to the French mail — the mail to 
France— I had written them, and so had Frieda. I forgot to 
tell you, she has £130 a year from her father; he has what 
he makes. He can make quite a lot by his journalism. It is 
rather surprising that newspaper editors hold him in such 
esteem. 

About and M I tell him he ought to tell her. I 

suppose he will. It is queer. He declares he docs not like 

this one, P but he docs really. He declares he wants her 

to go. But he is really attached to her in the senses, in the 
unconsciousness, in the blood. He is always fighting away from 
this. But in so doing he is a fool. She is very nice and very 

real and simple, we like her. His affection for M is a 

desire for the light because he is in the dark. If he were in the 
light he would want the dark. He wants M for companion- 

ship, not for the blood connection, the dark, sensuous relation. 

With P he has this second, dark relation, but not the first. 

She is quite intelligent, in her way, but no mental consciousness; 
no white consciousness, if you understand, all intuition, in the 
dark, the consciousness of the senses. But she is quite fine 
and subtle in that way, quite, and I esteem her there quite as 
much as I esteem him. 

Perhaps he is very split, and would always have the two 
things separate, the real blood connection and the real con- 
scious or spiritual connection, always separate. For these 
people I reily believe in two wives. I don^t sec why there 
should be monogamy for people who can't have full satis- 
faction in one person, because they themselves are too ^slit, 
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because they act ia themselves separately* Monogamy is for 
those who are whole and clear, all in one stroke* But for those 
whose stroke is broken into two different directions, then there 

ould be two fulfilments. 

For myself, thank God, I feel myself becoming more and 
more unified, more and more a oneness. And Frieda and I 
become more and more truly married — ^for which I thank 
Heaven. It has been such a fight. But it is coming right* And 
then we cmi all three be real friends* Then we shall be really 
happy, all of us, in our relation. 

I am better. I got a cold and my chest was a bit raw, but 
that is going again* Here the winds are so black and terrible* 
They rush with such force that the house shudders, though the 
old walls are very solid and thick. Only occasionally the gulls 
rise very slowly into the air. And all the while the wind rushes 
and thuds and booms, and all the while the sea is hoarse and 
heavy. It is strange, one forgets the rest of life* It shuts 
one in within its massive violent world* Sometimes a wave 
bursts with a great explosion s^ainst one of the outlying rocks, 
and there is a tremendous ghost standing high on the sea, a 
great tall whiteness. I hope it will be more restful by and by, 
and you will come down here. 

I shall send you most of the books back, because we are so 
wandering* 

We have got daffodils and little yellow narcissi, and blue- 
and-white violets, on the table, that the children bring us from 
the gardens. It is really spring. The willow catkins are already 
silver, very gleaming* We are going soon to look for another 
house. I wonder where we shall find it? Quite near, I think* 

Heseltine is very keen about the publishing scheme* He has 
sent of£ a circular to be printed at his expense. Do you know, 
I believe he is one of those people who are born to be con- 
veyors of art: they are next to artists, and they convey art to the 
world. I shouldn't wonder if he made the publishing scheme a 
real success in the long run* 

I feel quite anti-social, against this social whole as it exists* 
I wish one could be a pirate or a highwayman in these days. 
But my way of shooting them with noiseless bullets that 
explode in their souls, these social people of to-day, perhaps it 



is more satisfying. But I feel like an outlaw. All my work is a 
shot at their very innermost strength, these banded people of 
tO‘day. Let them cease to be. Let them make way for another, 
fewer, stronger, less cowardly people. 

Frieda sends her love — my love to you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porihcothatif Sl MerryUf 
iV. Cornwall, 

To J. M. Murry and Katherine Mansfield. 17 Feb,, 1916. 

Dear Katherine and Jack, — 

Your letters came this morning. We shouldn’t bind you: 
after our experiences, are we such fools? The farmhouse is no 
more. But we shall look for a furnished place, first in Cornwall, 
then, if nothing nice here, then in Herefordshire. The Beres- 
fords come back here on March 9th, so we must be housed by 
then. I will let you know. We will not take anything very 
expensive, so that if you don’t come, we can live by ourselves. 
Probably Heseltine will stay on with us: if he is not conscripted: 
and I shouldn’t think he will be. 

This morning the proofs have come of the circular for the 
private publishing venture: The Rainbow Books and Music. It 
looks very well. I win send you a copy when the lot come. We 
want to begin by doing The Rainbow privately — it has got some 
renown now — then go on and on. No more trivial things. The 
whole hog. 

And no more adhering to society. I am out of the camp, 
like a brigand. And every book will be a raid on them. 

I’ve just read The Possessed, 1 find I’ve gone off Dostoievsky, 
and could write about him in very cold blood, I didn’t care 
for The Possessed: nobody was possessed enough really to 
interest me. They bore me, these squirming sorts of people: 
they teem like insects. 

ni write you some **notcs” on Dostoievsky — you cm trans- 
late them into your own language, if they interest you. 

1, He has a fixed will, a mania to be infinite, to be God. 

2. Within this will, his activity is twofold: 
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(cr) To be self-less, a pure Christian, to live in the outer 
whole, the social whole, the self-less whole, the 
universal consciousness^ 

(6) To be a pure, absolute self, all-devouring and all- 
consuming. 

That is the main statement about him. 

His desire to achieve the sensual, all-devouring consumma- 
tion comes out in Dmitri Karamazov, and Rogozhin, and, not 
so clearly, in Stavrogin. 

His desire for the spiritual, tum-the-other-cheek consum- 
mation, comes out in the Idiot himself, in Alyosha, partly in 
Stavrogin. 

There is the third type, which represents pure unemotional 
will: this is the third Karamazov brother, and Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch, and the young secretary man at whose house the Idiot 
at first lodges — he who is going to marry the young woman — 
Gavril, is [that] his name? 

The whole point of Dostoievsky lies in the fact of his fixed 
will that the individual ego, the achieved I, the conscious 
entity, shall be infinite, God-like, and absolved from all 
relation, Le. free. 

I like The Idiot best. The Idiot is showing the last stage of 
Christianity, of becoming purely self-less, of becoming dis- 
seminated out into a pure, absolved consciousness. This is the 
Christian ecstasy, when I become so transcendentiy super- 
conscious that I am bodiless, that the tiniverse is my conscious- 
ness. This is the little Idiot prince. It is the ecstasy of being 
devoured in the body, like the Christian lamb, and of trans- 
cendence in the consciousness, the spirit. 

Karamazov is concerned with the last stages-^not nearly so 
far gone — of sensuality, of unconscious experience purely 
within the seif. I reach such a pitch of dark sensual ecstasy 
that I seem to be, I myself, the universal night that has swal- 
lowed everything. I become universal, the universal devouring 
darkness. This is Dmitri Karamazov. This was Dostoievsky's 
real desire, to obtain this sensual ecstasy of universality. This 
is why Father Zossima bowed to Dmitri — 'Zossima is pure 
Christian, self-1^, universal in the social whole. Dead, he 
stinks. 
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He was sadish because his will was fixed on the social virtues, 
because he felt himself wr&ng in his sensual seekings* Therefore 
he was cnicl, he tortured himself and others, and goutaii the 
tortures. 

The Christian ecstasy leads to imbecility {The Idiot), The 
sensual ecstasy leads to universal murder: for mind, the acme 
of sensual ecstasy, lies in devouring the other, even in the 
pleasures of love; it is a devouring, like a tiger drinking blood. 
But the full sensual ecstasy is never reached except by Rogoshin 
in murdering Nastasya. It is nipped in the last stages by the 
willt the social will. When the police stripped Dmitri Kara- 
maaov naked, they killed in him the quick of his being, his lust 
for the sensual ecstasy. 

The men who represent the will, the pure mental, social, 
rational, absolved will, Ivan Karamaaov, and Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch, and Gavril, they represent the last st^es of our social 
development, the human being become mechanical, absolved 
from all relation. When Stepan talks with the devil, the devil 
is a decayed social gentleman — only that. The mechanical 
social forms and aspirations and ideals, I suppose, are the 
devil. 

The women are not important. They are the mere echoes 
and objectives of the men. They desire the sensual ecstasy, all 
of them, even the cripple in The Possessed ("*My hawk, my 
eagle,'' she says to Stavrogin). They have the opposite wild 
love for purity, sclf>lessness, extreme Christianity. And they 
are all ultimately bound to the social convention — ^all the 
""great" women, that is. The cripple in The Possessed^ and 
Nastasya Filipovna, and Dmitri Karamazov's woman, these 
desire only the sensual ecstasy: but all the while they admit 
themselves the inferior of the other Christian ecstasy: which 
is the social ecstasy. 

They are great parables, the novels, but false art. They are 
only parables. All the people are fallen angels — even the 
dirtiest scrubs. This I cannot stomach. People arc not fallen 
angels, th^ arc merely people. But Dostoievsky used them aM 
as theological or reHgious units, they arc all terms ctf divinity, 
like Clmst's ""Sower went forth to sow,'* and Bunyan's 
Pilgrm*s Progress* They are bad art, false truth. 
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I will write more if you want. 

Love to you both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Don't bind yourselves in the least about the house — in fact 
we will just move as for ourselves, and you come if you like 
later! 


Porthcothan^ Sl Merryn^ 

North CornwalL 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. Sunday, 

My dear Ottoline, — 

Here then is the first half of my philosophy: remember not 
to read it on a spring-like day, only on a winter-dark one. 

Thank you for the Gilbert Murray book. I liked it. But I 
wish he were a little less popular and conversational in his 
style, and that he hadn't so many layers of flannel between him 
and his own nakedness. But the stuff of the book interests me 
enormously. 

Remember our new address: Zennor, St. Ives, CornwalL 
We are there on Tuesday. 

Love, 

D. H. Lawrence., 


PorthcothaUt St, Merryn, 

To J. D. Beresford. 24 Fefi., 1916. 

My dear Beresford, — 

I ot^ht to have written to you before about the cottage: but 
we have been so undecided. We don't like Constantine Bay— - 
It is a fag-end of the earth: and I don't like Havlyn very much: 
and there is no decent house anywhere else. So Mrs. Lawrence 
and I made an excursion to St. Ives and Zennor. We can have 
a house at Gurnard's Head, near Zennor, St* Ives, for £i a 
week. I think Hcscltine will share it with us: and it is very 
beautiful down there — so we shall leave here next Tuesday, 
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and go for a week to the '‘Tinner’s Arms/’ Zennor, then move 
in, Emma will have plenty of time to clean the hottsej I hope 
everything will be well. 

I don’t like these people here. They have got the souls of 
insects. One feels, if they were squashed, they would be a 
whitey mess, like when a black-beetle is squashed. They are 
all afraid — that’s why they arc so mean. But I don’t really 
understand them. Only I know this, I have never in my life 
come across such innerly selfish people, neither French, 
German, Italian, Swiss, nor English, I have thought French 
peasants vile, like hedgehogs, hedge-pigs. But tliese people 
haven’t any being at all. They’ve got no inside. 

There are very few at Zennor, and they seem decent, I like 
Emma still. One has to keep them down. They are just 
like all the rest of people who have no real being t but only a 
static ego, they are the very bottomless pit, if one is to pour 
any kindness into them. The only thing to do is to use them 
strictly as servants, inferiors: for they have the souls of slaves: 
like ,^op. 

What are the confessions to make? Chiefly, we stole a bottle 
of your gin, your good sloe gin. All the while, we hovered in 
temptation, and I was conscientious. Then last week conscience 
broke down. Heseltine took a bottle, and I didn’t prevent him. 
We drank it all in one evening, and were very happy. Now I 
am very sorry to have robbed you, but I will get a bottle of 
whisky in place of it. 

Then the door of the porch has come to pieces — or nearly 
to pieces. But that is really the weather. We haven’t done 
anting to it. 

Then the cork of one of the hot-water bottles is broken; the 
screw stopper. Perhaps you could get another in town. 

I don’t think there is anything else. By good fortune we have 
not broken much, nor destroyed much. 

We are very grateful indeed to you for lending us the house. 
It has been a good time, our staying herej a time of getting 
well, and of discovering a new world of our own, I only wish 
you could exterminate all the natives and we could possess the 
land* The barbarian conquerors were wisest, really. There 
are very many people, like insects, who await extermination, 
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It is very cold, terribly cold, and snowy* Don't come back 
if it keeps so cold: it is terrible* But the snow doesn't He* And 
I pray Heaven for a warm wind* 

My regards to Mrs* Beresford* 

Yours, 

D, H, Lawrence* 


PoTthcothaiif Su Merryn, 

N, CornwalL 

To J* M, Murry and Katherine Mansfield* 24th Feh.t 1916. 

My bear Jack and Katherine, — 

Now don't get in a state, you two, about nothing* The 
publishing scheme has not yet become at all real or important, 
to me* 

Heseltine was mad to begin it — ^he wanted to get The Painbow 
published* I felt, you don't know how much, sick and done* 
And it was rather fine that he beHeved and was so generously 
enthusiastic* He is the musical one: the musicians he likes arc 
Delius, Goossens, Arnold Bax, and some few others* I believe 
as a matter of fact they are good, and we are perhaps, outside 
ourselves, more likely to have good music and bad books, than 
otherwise. 

This is what is done, so far: a circular, or letter, something 
like that Signature one, only bigger and better, is drawn up, 
and 1000 copies are being printed It is to be sent to everybody 
we can think of. Heseltine pays for all this* 

It states that either there is a sufficient number of people 
to buy books, out of reverence for the books themselves, or 
else real books will disappear from us: therefore it is proposed 
to publish by subscription such works as are not likely to have 
any effect, coming through a publisher, or which are not likely 
to be published at all in the ordinary way; it is proposed to 
issue first The RairAoWf at 7/6 post-free. Will those who wish 
to partake in tli® scheme up the enclosed form. Th^n 
follows a form for subscription, just to be fiHcd in, and re- 
addressed to Heseltine at his mother's house in Wales. I want 
to Maotmee your book after The RairAow* 



He has gone to London, and I havener yet seen a printed 
leaflet. When I get one I will send it you. 

This is all. You sec it is H^cltine’s affair so far. I feel that 
he is one of thmc people who are transmitters, and not creators 
of art. And I don’t think we are transmitters. I have come to 
the conclusion that I have no business genius. He is 21 years 
old, and I must say, I am very glad to have him for a friend. 
He lived here for seven weeks with us, so we know. Now don’t 
think his friendship hurts ours. It doesn’t touch it. You will 
like him too, because he is real, and has some queer kind of 
abstract passion which leaps into the future. He will be one 
with us. We must treasure and value very much anyone 
who will really be added on to us. I am afraid he may be 
conscripted. 

And now, you two, for God’s sake don’t get in a state. I 
myself am always on the brink of another collapse. I begin to 
tremble and feel sick at the slightest upset: your letter for 
instance. Do be mild with me for a bit. Don’t get silly notions. 
I’ve waited for you for two years now, and am far more constant 
to you than ever you arc to me — or ever will be. Which you 
know. So don’t use foolish language. I believe in you, and 
there’s an end of it. But I think you keep far less faith with 
me than I with you, at the centre of things. But faith, like 
everything else, is a fluctuating thing. But that doesn’t dis- 
prove its constancy. I know you will slip towards us again, 
however you may slip away and become nothing, or even go 
over to the enemy. It doesn’t make any difference. You will 
in the main be constant to the same truth and the same spirit 
with me. The personal adherence, the me and thee business, 
is subsidiary to that. We are co-believers first. And in our 
oneness of txUcf lies our oneness. There is no bond anywhere. 
I am not bound to agree with you, nor you with me. We are 
not bound even to like each other: that is as it comes. But we 
gravitate to one belief, and that is our destiny, which is beyond 
choice. And in this destiny we are together. 

This is my declaration, now let it be enough. As fiar this 
publishing business, the whole of the work remains yet to be 
done. We will fight together when you come. Meanwhile let 
Heseltine take the vanguard. 
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We went out lookii^ for a house, and I think we have found 
one that is good* It is about 7 miles from St* Ives, towards 
Landes End, very lonely, in the rocks on the sea, Zennor the 
nearest village: high pale hills, all moor-like and beautiful, 
behind very wild: 7 miles across country to Penzance: 25/- a 
week, eight rooms: a woman there who will clean for us* 

We are going next Tuesday from here: address for the time 
being, ''The Tinner^s Arms, Zennor, St, Ives, Cornwall,"^ Or 
just Zennor: it is only seven houses to the church-tower: really 
beautiful. We take the house for four months, I think: March- 
June inclusive; with the option of staying on, I hope* 

You will come at the end of April, when it will be warm* 
Just at present it is very cold* That icy wind you mention did 
not touch us at Fiascherino, but if we climbed up the hills, it 
was there: terrible* It has been blowing here also, and a bit of 
snow* Till now the weather has been so mild* Primroses and 
violets are out, and the gorse is lovely* At Zennor one sees 
infinite Atlantic, all peacock-mingled colours, and the gorse is 
sunshine itself, already* But this cold wind is deadly* 

I have been in a sort of "all gone but my cap" state this 
winter, and am very shaky. Also steering in my own direction 
with nobody to lend a hand or to come along, I feel very 
estranged* But when we set out to walk to Newquay, and when 
I looked down at Zennor, I knew it was the Promised Land, 
and that a new heaven and a new earth would take place. But 
everything is very tender in the bud, yet. But you will come 
along, in your own time, soon, I hope* YouVe escaped the 
worst of this winter* It has been the worst: one has touched 
the bottom* Somehow I have a sense of a new spring coming 
very joyful from the unknown. 

My love to you both* 

D* H* Lawrence* 

We shall be very badly off soon — ^and no incomings any- 
where. I don*t know what we shall do. But I don^t bother. 
It will turn out somehow* Do let the winter be gone, before 
Katherine comes to England* 
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Porthcothm, Sl MerryHt 
N, Cornwall 

To J. B» Pinker* 25 Feb,, 1916. 

Dear Pinker,^ — 

We arc leaving here on Monday to go to the “Tiimer^s Arms, 
Zennor, St. Ives, Cornwall/' Address me there, please, after 
the aSih. 

I had a letter from , refusing my poems, also giving 

an unasked and very impertinent criticism of the MS., together 
with instructions as to how to write poetry. I wrote and told 
him his letter was impertinent and foolish and presumptuous. 
Perish these important fools. 

If Constable refuses the MS. also, take no notice. Send it 
back to me. But send the duplicate to America, will you? The 
world is so foul, one is almost suffocated. The only thing is to 
get away into the furthest comer, from the smell of it. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Porthcothan, Su Merryn, 

N, Cornwall 

To Mrs. J. D. Beresford. Monday, 

My dear Mrs, Beresford, — 

I write at once to assure you that it was not the bottle without 
sloes which we drank. It was a bottle with mmy sloes: most 
of which we ate. I should have been really distressed if it had 
been your special bottle. As it is, I am very sorry we drank 
this one, and must ask you ^ain to forgive us. 

You are quite right about the people, too. I wrote in a fit 
of irritation at them, they all seemed so greedy. But it is true, 
there is in them, as I felt at first, a very beautiful softness and 
gentleness, quite missing in English people nowadays. And 

really I am, we are all very fond of I wish we could 

afford to keep her on. I like her presence in the house; which 
is saying a great deal. I like her very much, in fact. And I don't 
think she is really greedy. 
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But these people, asking their three and four and even five 
guineas a week for a house, now, exasperate one past bearing. 

We leave to-morrow morning, to catch the ii.o train in 
Newquay. I hope the Gurnard's Head place will turn out 
satisfactorily. If it does, we shall be delighted when you and 
Mr, Beresford and the boy come to stay with us, only too 
delighted. But at the present, I feel we are so much at the 
mercy of the heavens, that it seems a presumption to ask you. 
We haven't taken the house yet, or anything. 

I think you will find everything all right here. I have tried 
to substitute everything. There are one or two big cups, which 
I asked Mrs. Hawke to bring from Padstow, but she didn't 
bring them. There will be enough coal and paraffin to last 
till you come, and there is a good deal of food in, for Emma. 
She will be quite ready for you, I am sure. Poor Emma — I hate 
to be unjust to her. 

Tell Beresford it is time he ceased to read his reviewers; at 

his time of life. They are all fools; or rather, they 

are all fools without blood. But he looks as if he v/ere coming 
into fame and prosperity. Let him not grumble. I shall be 
begging from him, in three years' time, and he will be treating 
me handsomely. The old stars are setting, you are mounting 
up. As for me, I am an evanescent rainbow, 

I wish we could afford to have Emma, to look after us. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

The snow did not lie here — now it is sunny. I have had 
another cold on the strength of the wind — ^my beastly health, 
I hate it. 


T inner* s Arms, Zermor, 

Nr, Su Ives, CorntvalL 
Sunday, 5 March, 1916. 
To J. M. Murry and Katherine Mansfield. 

My dear Jack and Katherine,—* 

We have been here nearly a week now. It is a most beautiftd 
place: a tiny granite village nestling imder high, shaggy moor* 
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hiUs, and a big sweep of lovely sea beyond, such a lovely sea, 
lovelier even than the Mediterranean. It is 5 miles from St. 
Ives, and 7 miles from Penzance. To Penzance one goes over 
the moors, high, then down into Mount’s Bay, looking at St. 
Midiacrs Mount, like a dark little jewel. It is all gorse now, 
flickering with flower; and then it will be heather; and then, 
hundreds of fox gloves. It is the best place I have been in, 
I think. 

I feel we ought to live here, pitch our camp and unite our 
forces, and become an active power here, together. 

Wc have been looking for houses. There is nothing satis- 
factory, furnished. And I am terribly afraid to take a big place. 
I have very little money, and really, all my sources have 
dried up. 

What we have found is a two-roomed cottage, one room up, 
one down, with a long scullery. But the rooms are big and 
lightf and the rent won’t be more than 4 It isn't furnished — 
but with our present goods, wc shall need so little. One pays 
so little in rent. 

The place is rather splendid. It is just under the moors, on 
the edge of the few rough stony fields that go to the sea* It is 
quite alone, as a little colony. 

Sea 


t Farm 


Tower house 



-Other cottage 


Our cottage 


Moors 


There are two littk blodss of buildings, iflte this 1 j I 1 

ail alone, a farm 5 mins* below. One block has three cottages 
that have been knocked into one, and the end room upstairs 
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made into a tower-room: so it is a long cottage with three doors 
and a funny little tower at one end. Guy Thorne had it done 
for him and then never came. (He is a scamp.) The other 
block is at right-angles, and is two tiny cottages. But all is 
sound, done-up, dry-floored, and light. 


kitchen 


jdining-room 
1 study , 


(upstairs our cot. 

tower) 


second cot. 


I shall certainly take the little cottage. 

What I hope is that one day you will take the long house 
with the tower, and put a bit of furniture in it: and that 
Heseltine will have one room in your long cottage? and that 
somebody else will have the second cot: that we are like a little 
monastery: that Emma is in your kitchen, and we all cat 
together in the dining-room of your house: at least, lunch and 
dinner: that we share expenses. The rent will be very little, 
the position and all is perfectly lovely* Katherine would have 
the tower-room with big windows and panelled walls (now 
done in black and white stripes, broad, and terracotta roof, 
by Guy Thorne, alias Ranger Gull), and Jack wotdd have the 
study below, you two would have the very charming bedroom 
over the dining-room; then there are two bedrooms over 
kitchen and pantry. The tower-room is not accessible, save 
from Jack's study. 

There is a little grassy terrace outside, and at the back the 
moor tumbles down, great enormous grey boulders and gorse. 
It could be so wonderful. It is about 4 miles from St. Ives. 

I don't want you to take it if you feel in the least uneasy: 
only we shall take our 3-roomed cottage, if possible, at once, 
and gladly await you, if you feel like coming. It would be so 
splendid if it could but come off; such a lovely place: our 
Rananim. 
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Write and tell me how you feel. It seems to me we mast 
strike some sort of a root, soon: because we mtjst buckle to 
work. This here is the best place to live in which we shall find 
in England, I firmly believe. But we mustn't go in for any 
more foUies and removals and uneasinesses. 

This country is pale grey granite, and gorse: there is some- 
thing arait and clean about it, 

I wish you could fly over to talk things out: it is so tiresome, 
this long distance. I shall be very glad when you come back, 
and we can unite forces. 

Much love to you, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Our little cottage is only £53 year. The three -in -one is 
£16 a year. 


Tinner* s Arms, Zennor, 

St. Ives, Cornwall 

To J. M. Murry and Katherine Mansfield. 8 March, 1916, 

My dear Jack and Katherine, — 

Wc have taken our little cott^e for £5 a year and are getting 
ready to furnish. Of course we shall want very little, having the 
things left from Byron Villas. 

Really, you must have the other place. I keep looking at it. 
I call it already Katherine's house, Katherine's tower. There is 
something very attractive about it. It is very old, native to the 
earth, like roti, yet dry and all in the light of the hills and the 
sea* It is only twelve strides from our house to yours: we can 
talk from the windows: and besides us, only the gorse, and the 
fields, the lambs skipping and hopping like anything, and sea- 
gulls fighting with the ravens, and sometimes a fox, and a ship 
on the sea. 

You must come, and we will live there a long, long time, very 
cheaply. You sec, we must live somewhere, and it is so free and 
beautiful, and it will cost us so very little. 

And don't talk any more of treacheries and so on. Hence- 
forward let us take each other on trust — I'm sure we can. Wc 
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are so few, and the world is so many, it is absurd that we are 
scattered* Let us be really happy and industrious together* 

I don^t know yet what will happen to Heseltine, whether he 
will be exempted* But I hope you will really like him, and we 
can all be friends together. He is the only one we can all be 
friends with. 

But if you don*t want him to have a room in your house — of 
course he would share expenses — ^he could have one elsewhere* 
Of course he may be kept away indefinitely* 

But at any rate, you two come, and we shall be four together. 
It is cheaper to furnish a little, and pay £i 6 a year rent, than 
to pay £75 a year for a furnished place. And I"m sure we can 
live happily at Tregerthen: Tregerthen, Zennor, St* Ives. 

It is still cold. Snow falls sometimes, then vanishes at once* 
When the sun shines, some gorse bushes smell hot and sweet* 
Flocks of birds are flying by, to go to the SciUy Isles to nest, 
and the blackbirds sing in the chill evenings* We got big 
bunches of wallflowers in Penzance for a penny — ^we saw a man 
plucking them in a field — ^and they smell very good* But the 
wind stiH blows storms with snow out of the sea. 

I heard from still in the Pity-me sort of voice* He 

lies in the mud and murmurs about his dream-soul, and says 
that action is irrelevant* Meanwhile he earns diligently in 
munitions. 

Do you think the war will end this year? 

Much love from us both* 

D. H* Lawhence. 

I suppose you have got my Monday's letter telling you all 
about the house. Your place has seven rooms: kitchen, dining- 
room, study, and upstairs, tower-room and 5 bedrooms* It was 
3 old cottages* 

Your letter of the 4th has just come — Thursday* Good, all 
is weU between us all. No more quarrels and quibbles* Let it be 
;^eed for ever* I am Blutbruderx a Bluthruderschaft between 
us all* Tell K* not to be so queasy. Won't Farbman stick to 
your house? Much love from us both to you two. — ^D*H.L* 
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Tinner* s ArmSf Zennor, 

Sl Ives, CornwaiL 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, gth March ^ 1916. 

My deaj? Lady Cynthia, — 

We have made another move: taken a little cottage for £5 a 
year, under the moors, above the sea here. It is a splendid place. 
There we can live like foxes under the hill. 

I don^t want to come and live near London. I should want 
to tie tin cans to the coat-tails of the people and make them look 
ridiculous. 

But Frieda and I might be coming up for a few days soon. 
She ought to go to the dentist. If we come, and if you are 
in town, let us have a little carousal somewhere, a real little 
carousal. 

I am bored by calamity. As you say, one’s imagination has 
gone dead to the war, and to all the troubles altogether. 

It is all a question of the direction in which one looks. No 
old world tumbles except when a young one shoves it over. And 
why should one howl when one*s grandfather is pushed over a 
diff ? Good-bye, grandfather, now it's my turn. 

I feel the spring coming back, the youth surging in. We 
were born old, really, all our generation. All the dead, and all 
the soldiers, and all the good conscientious people, they were 
born grey-headed. Their hoary old souls in their young bodies: 
It is time they went down to the halls of darkness! It’s time to 
say good-bye for ever, and to turn the other way; like Orpheus 
when Eurydice sank badi into Hell. 

If one likes to think of Hell, then one hears a cascade of 
souls and lives pouring untimely down. But it is not untimely 
really, it is timely. Let them go. 

If one turns the other way, to think of the spring, one is 
da^^led, it is so splendid; no matter how much roars over the 
edge of oblivion, behind one’s back. 

The spring is really coming, the profound spring, when the 
world IS young, I don’t want it to be good, only young and 
jolly* When I see the Iambs skip up from the gms, into the 
sha^ air, and fiick their hind legs friskily at the sky, then really, 
I see how absurd it is to grieve and pemist in melancholy. We 
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can't control the coming and going of life and death. When it is 
our time to go, we'll go. But when it isn*t our time to go, why 
should we fret about those whose time it is? It is our business to 
receive life, not to relinquish it. 

When I look towards the spring, I do want to rise up and 
have done with miseries. It really is our turn to begin to dance 
round the fountains. This morning, the world was white with 
snow. This evening the sunset is yellow, the birds are whistling, 
the gorse bushes are bristling with little winged suns. Many 
birds go rustling by all day, excitedly, to reach the Scilly Isles, 
to nest. The new incoming days seem most wonderful, 
uncreated. Let the old days trail out and be gone, they are a 
bore. 

So I think, living very cheaply and freely down here, there 
will be very few old bonds, very few restrictions, one can do 
pretty mudi as one likes. I look forward very much to the 
coming days. I need work hardly at all, we shall want so little, 
and we can do all the things we want to. 

And I hope, one day, we shall have a gay time with you: I 
think it is owed to us. You must come to Cornwall for a bit 
later on. Do you think you will? 

I hope this letter doesn't reach you first when you are sad. 

HerzUche Grusse from Frieda. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregertherit Zennorf 
Su Ives, CornwalL 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. March, 1916. 

I'm afraid we can't come to London— no money. What is 
more, I can't write stories to make money, because I don't want 
to* Curse the idiotic editors and the more idiotic people who 
read: shall I pander to their maudlin taste? They bore me. 

I should have liked to come up for a few days, for all that, to 
look at them. And I should have liked us to have some sort of 
festive meeting. 

I dreamed last night, before your post card came, that I was 



at some party or other of yours — ^and that you had other people 
there, most desolating outsiders. I couldn't describe to you the 
feeling of almost sordid desolateness caused by the established 
presence of those other people of yours, who are outsiders. 

We have got our £5 cottage, and are perfectly happy in it. 
I have made a dresser with a cupboard below, and the cups 
hanging above: also shelves and a set of bookshelves. We are 
going to do all our own work. I am going to cover the spring on 
the hillside, and clean it, and we can live so cheaply and I love 
it. The situation is perfect, with a moor-slope coming down to 
the back door, and the sea beyond in the front. 

It isn't scenery one lives by, but the freedom of moving 
about alone. 

I wish we could have afforded to come up — Frieda must go 
to the dentist. She is very busy and happy here — ^we are quite 
alone. 

What news have you? Is Herbert Asquith still free? 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Tinnefs Arms, Zmnort 
Su Ives, Cornwall, 

To Katherine Mansfield. Saturday, 

My dear Katherine, — 

Your letter just come — ^no more bickering among us. And 
no good trying to run away from the fact that we are fond of 
each other. We count you two as our only two tried friends, 
real and permanent and truly blood kin. I know we shall be 
happy this summer; so happy. 

I told you aU about the house: the great grey granite boulders, 
you will love them, the rough primeval hill behind us, the sea 
beyond the few fields, that have great boulders half submerged 
in the grass, and stone grey walls. There are many lambs under 
your hot^. They are quite tame. They stand and cock their 
heads at one, then skip into the air like little explosions. 

And your tower-room is all wood and windows, panelled, 
with 3 big windows, and cosy as can be. 
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Don*t mind the having to furnish. You can do with very 
little. And I"m sure we shall live on at Tregerthen a long while, 
years, a tiny settlement all to ourselves. And the war will end 
before next summer — before the summer that comes after this. 

I will make Captain a retired little old Captain, soft 

like a child, with a mania for fussing — ^he is the landlord— I will 
make him put your house thoroughly to rights, before you 
come. 

Much love, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Kot gave me a Kuprin, It reads awfully well. But I don*t 
think much of these lesser Russians. Ribnikov is by far the 
best; but the Japanese is not created — he is an object, not a 
subject. 


Higher Tregerthenf Zennor, 

St, IveSt Cornwall, 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 7 April, 1916. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

The Murrys have come and we are very busy getting their 
cottage ready: colouring the walls and painting and working 
furiously. I like it, and we all enjoy ourselves. The Murrys are 
happy with each other now. But they neither of them seem very 
well in health. That will come, however. 

Our cottage is practically done. At last I am in my own 
home and feel content, I feel I have a place here. The cottage 
looks very nice, 1 made a dresser, with cupboard below, and 
shelves for plates above, also book-shelves. These are painted 
royal blue, and the walls are pale pink, and the ceiling with 
its beams is white. This is downstairs, a rather low, square 
room with thick walls. Upstairs looks really beautiful: a good- 
sksed room with a large deep window looking at the sea, and 
another window opposite looking at the hill-slope of gorse and 
granite. Your embroidery hangs on the slanting wall of the b^ 
window, and the couatrypair on the bed is brilliant and gay: it is 
very nice. 

We have only these two rooms, and a lot^ scullery-kitchen 
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with sloping roof at the back* But it is quite enough, there is all 
the world outside, the sea and moor-hills quite open. The 
Murrys like it also. 

Frieda wrote to you. I am glad she said what she feels. That 
is always best. Then if anything remains, it can begin to grow, 
free from the weeds. I do feel that the only thing to try for is a 
free, natural, unstrained relationship, without exclusions or 
enclosures. But it's very difficult. 

I did not thank you for Thucydides. He is a very splendid 
and noble writer, with the simplicity and the direaness of the 
most complete culture and the widest consciousness. I salute 
him. More and more I admire the true classic dignity and self- 
responsibility. 

I have just finished reading Romain Holland's Life of 
Michael Angelo. Do you know it? If not, I will give it to you. 
In its way, I think it is good. Having reached the same point of 
overripeness in humble Christianity, as Michael Angelo had 
reached in proud Christianity, Romain Holland is under- 
standing. It is amazing how plainly one secs, in Michael 
Angelo, the transference from the great mediaeval and classic 
epoch of Power and Might and Glory to the great modem 
epoch of Service and Equality and Humility. Michael Angelo 
reverted back into the old Catholic form, like Vittoria Colonna. 
But he was the new thing as well. Only, it is quite tme, he was 
more concerned with the End than the Beginning, with the Last 
Judgment. What he felt most was the downfall of the old God 
of Power and Might, the death of the God, the descent from the 
Cross, the body in torture. But he turned his eyes to the Great 
God of Power and Might, whose sons we arc. 

And now Romain Holland, at the end of the very epoch 
which Michael Angelo initiated, looks bade and sees only the 
sorrow and the charity and the Gethsemane ecstasy. Now it is 
time for us to leave our Christian-democratic epoch, as it was 
time for Europe in Michael Angelo's day to leave the Christiaa- 
aristocratic epoch. But we cannot leap away, we slip back. That 
is the horror. We slip back and go mad. The world is going 
mad, as the Italian and Spanish Renaissance went mad. But 
where is our Reformation, where is our new %ht? Where is 
even our anathema? They had Savonarola and Luther, but we 
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only slip wallowing back into our old mire of **Love thy 
Neighbour/" It is very frightening. In Michael Angelo"s day, 
Vittoria Colonna had a choice between Lutheranism, or even 
*Tree Catholicism/" and the ^'Reactionary Catholicism/" 
Now there is no choice. There is no choice between new and 
old, only between old and old. It is so serious that one is 
hardly moved, one only wonders, and feels outside everything* 
What is the choice between Oxford and Cambridge, Philip 
Snowden and F. E. Smith? It is only one old hat or another. 

Thank you very much for offering to help us with money. 
For the present we can man^e. I wish I could always be sure 
of earning enough to keep us, but I can"t. At the Renaissance, 
Art was holy, "A work of art is an act of faith."" People came 
from France and Holland and Germany to be present when 
Michael Angelo"s "Last Judgment*" was inaugurated. Now art 
is degraded beneath mention, really trampled under the choice 
of a free democracy, a public opinion. When I think of art, and 
then of the British public — or the French public, or the 
Russian — then a sort of madness comes over me, really as if one 
were fastened within a mob, and in danger of being trampled to 
death* I hate the 'public," the 'people," 'society," so much that 
a madness possesses me when I think of them. I hate demo- 
cracy so much. It almost kills me. But then, I think that 
'aristocracy" is just as pernicious, only it is much more dead. 
They are both evil. But there is nothing else, because every- 
body is either "the people"" or "the capitalist.'" 

One must forget, only forget, turn one's eyes from the 
world; that is all. One must live quite apart, forgetting, having 
another world, a world as yet imcreated. Everything lies in 
feeing, although the whole world is one colossal madness, 
falsity, a stupendous assertion of not-being. 

Murry wtU read Tylor's Primitive Culture before I return it. 
It is a very good sound substantial book, I had far rather read it 
than the Golden Bough or Gilbert Murray. 

, With affection. 

Yours, 

D. H. Laweence. 
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Higher Tregertherit Zermort 
Su IvBSt CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell* i 6 th April 1916* 

My dear Catherine, — 

I have been on the point of writing to you for some days, but 
we have been so unsettled, helping the Murrys to get into their 
cott^c* 

I am very sorry to hear of you seedy, and with that neuralgia. 
I have a great horror of pain, acute pain, where one keeps one's 
consciousness. I always thank my stars that I don't have those 
pains that scintillate in full consciousness. I am only half there 
when I am ill, and so there is only half a man to suffer. To 
suffer in one's whole self is so great a violation, that it is not to 
be endured. 

I think you have been exhausting yourself, making onslaughts 
on yourself, for a long time now. I hope you will give yourself 
peace now. One has to withdraw into a very real solitude, and 
lie low there, hidden, to recover. Then the world gradually 
ceases to exist, and a new world is discovered, where there are 
as yet no people. 

I am very glad to hear of the novel. I firmly believe in it. I 
think you are the only woman I have met who is so intrinsically 
detached, so essentially separate and isolated, as to be a real 
writer or artist or recorder. Your relations with other people 
are only excursions from yourself. And to want children, and 
common human fulfilments, is rather a falsity for you, I think. 
You were never made to ”meet and mingle," but to remain 
intact, essentially t whatever your experiences may be. There- 
fore I believe your book will be a real book, and a woman's 
book: one of the very few. I often think of the Duse with her 
lovers, how they were keen and devouring excitements to her, 
but only destructive incidents, reaUy, even D'Annunsio. I 
want very much to read your book. 

I begin really to feel better, strong again. Soon I shall 
begin to work* I am waiting for a novel mmiuscript to cx>nie 
from Germany. But after this last lapse, one is slow and 
reluctant. 

It is queer, how almost eycr3rthii:^ has gone out of me, 
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all the world I have known, and the people, gone out like 
candles* When I think of Viola, or Ivy, even, perhaps, the 
Muirys, who are here, it is with a kind of weariness, as of 
trying to remember a light which is blown out* Somehow, it is 
all gone, both I and my friends have ceased to be, and there is 
another cotintry where there are no people, and even I myself 
am unknown, to myself as well* 

We have been very busy, doing our cottage, and helping 
the Murrys. I have made a dresser, which is painted royal 
blue, and the walls are pale pink; also a biggish cupboard 
for the food, which looks like a rabbit-hutch, in the back 
place* Here, doing one^s own things, in this queer outlandish 
Celtic country, I feel fundamentally happy and free, beyond* 

I hope you will be better* Don^t talk about me with those 
others* Frieda sends her greetings* 

D. H* Lawrence* 


Higher Tregerthen, Zennor, 

St, Ives, Cornwall, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith* Wednesday, April 26th, 1916. 
My dear Lady Cynthia, — 

It seems as if we were all going to be dragged into the dame 
macabre. One can only grin, and be fatalistic* My dear nation 
is bitten by the tarantula, and the venom has gone home at last, 
How it is dance, trues amis, to the sound of the knuckle-bones* 

It is very sad, but one isn't sad any more* It is done now, and 
no use crying over spilt milk, “Addio" to. everything. The 
poor dear old ship of Christian democracy is scuttled at last, the 
breach is made, the veil of the temple is tom, our epoch is over. 
Soiti 1 don't care, it's not my doing, and I can't help it. It isn't a 
question of ^'dancing while Rome bums," as you said to me on 
the omnibus that Sunday evening — do yOu remimaber? It is a 
qmstion of bobbing about gaily in chaos* ^^Carpe diem" is the 
motto now; pure gay fatalism* It makes me Migh* My good oM 
moral soul is crevi. 

Wifi you tell me, if you csaa, w 3 bat it would he wisest for me to 



do, at this juncture! Ought one to attest, and if so, what sort of 
job can I do? I don*t want to do anything; but what will be, 
will be, and I haven't any conscience in the matter* If I have to 
serve, all right: only I should like a job that was at least suffer- 
able. Do think a little, and advise me: or ask Herbert Asquith 
to tell me what I could do. I think it is ail rather ridiculous — 
even when it is a question of life and death; such a scurry and a 
scuffle and a meaningless confusion tiiat it is only a farce* 

It is very lovely down here, the slopes of desert dead grass 
and heather sheering down to a sea that is so big and blue. I 
don't want a bit to have to go aw^ay. But it will keep. And the 
cottage is very meet so small and neat and lovely. There is one 
next door, the same as this, that you must have when the pot 
bubbles too hard out there in the world. Will you be coming 
this way, when you arc making your round of visits? 

I am still waiting for my book of Italian Sketches to appear. 
Now there is a strike among the printers in Edinburgh. But it 
won't be long. It is quite a nice book. I will send you a copy. 

I am doing another novel — that really occupies me. The 
world crackles and busts, but that is another matter, external, in 
chaos. One has a certain order inviolable in one's soul. There 
one sits, as in a crow's nest, out of it all. And even if one is 
conscripted, still I can sit in my crow’s nest of a soul and grin. 
Life mustn't be taken seriously any more, at least, the outer, 
social life. The social being I am has become a spectator at a 
knockabout dangerous farce. The individual particular me 
remains self-contained and grins. But I should be mortally 
indignant if I lost my life or even too much of my liberty, by 
being dragged into the knockabout farce of this so^ life* 

I hope wc shall see you soon. We might have some good 
times together — ^rcal gcod times, not a bit macabre, but jolly 
and full. The macabre touch bores me excessively. 

Frieda is boiling the washing in a saucepan. I am, for the 
moment, making a portrait of Taimur-i-lang — Tamerlane, die 
Tartan copying it from a i5di-century Indian picture. I like it 
very much. 

MUa salute di cuare, 

D. H. Lawrehce. 
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Higher Tregerthen, ZennoTt 
Su Ives, CornwalL 

To Mark Gertler. Wednesday, 26 April, 1916* 

My dear Gertler, — 

I was glad to hear from you that things are going pretty well 
with you. It looks as if we were all going to be dragged into 
service one way or another, which is very damnable. But I am 
becoming fatalistic: it is no use kicking against the pricks. I 
don't care very much what happens, so long as I get a moder- 
ately decent time. 

Murry is troubled because it looks as if he were already 
conscripted: his exemption not final at all. But we know nothing 
definite yet. They are getting on with their house, which will be 
very nice indeed. Our cott^e is complete, and is a little gem, I 
think. 

It is very lovely here. I am sitting with my back against a 
boulder, a few yards above the houses. Below, the gorse is 
yellow, and the sea is blue. It is very still, no sound but the 
birds and the wind among the stones. A very big seagull just 
flew up from the east, white like lime-stone, and hovered just 
in front of me, then turned back in the sky. It seemed like a 
messenger. 

The sun is very hot, it is like summer. Yesterday I saw an 
adder sleeping on the grass* She was very slim and elegant 
with her black markings. At last she was disturbed, she lifted 
her slender head and listened with great delicacy. Then, very 
fine and undulating, she moved away. I admired her intensely, 
and liked her very much. If she were a familiar spirit, she was a 
dainty and superb princess. 

I am much better in health. This last week I have felt really 
well, as I have not been for many months. So am very glad. 
And I began a novel. I will only write when I am very healthy. 
I will not waste myself. 

The Murrys are not very well in health. They will get 
better with the summer. They are not acclimatised here yet. I 
don't know what will happen to us all, whether we shall be tom 
away from here or not, by the army needs* I am quite happy 
here. 
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I wonder what things of mine remain in your sfudioi a few 
books and two inrimus stoves^ I know. Is there anything else? 
I suppose you couldn't find anywhere the pendulim of our little 
clock that used to hang on the wail in Byron Villas. It has got 
lost, and so the dock won't go, which is sad. 

We need the primus stoves now that the summer is coming 
on, when we don't want fires. I should like my books too. I 
suppose you could not get a small wooden box from the grocer 
or somewhere, and send them off by the Gt. W. Ry. addressed to 
me. If you can't do it, I must ask Mrs. Tarry, of a, Byron 
Villas, to come up and do it for me: I don't like to ask Doilie 
Radford any more. Let me know about this, will you? 

The world is so lovely here, one wonders why men want to 
exert themselves, having wars and so on. It is a great bore. 
Why won't they let us alone. 

Ail good wishes from Frieda and me. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, 

Nr. Sl Ivest Cornwall. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 

Did you not answer my letter because I asked 

you what to do about military service? Never mind, I don't 
want to listen. I take the question back. We'U take what 
comes, and leave what doesn't come. As for the rest, I hope I 
haven't offended you any further — there seems to be a little 
adder of offence under every bush. 

But adders are slim and princess-like things, in reality — 
there are many here. 

I feel that things are going to get better soon — ^in the world. 

D. H. Lawrence. 





Higher Tregerthen, Zmnor, 

St* Jvss, Cornwall* 

To J. B. Pinker. ig May, igiS* 

My dear Pinker, — 

I return here the agreement with Doran: this seems all right, 
and 1 am glad. 

I am half way through a novel, which is a sequel to the 
Rainbow, though quite unlike it. 

I have finished and returned the corrected proofs of Amores 
to Duckworth. He tells me he expects the T wilight in Italy to be 
out in a fortnight now. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, Zennor, 

St* Ives, Cornwall* 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 24 May, 1916. 

My dear Ottoline, — 

I am sending back Manucci at last. I have read him all, 
except where, in the last volume, he becomes tiresome and 
polemical. He was of the greatest interest to me. At last I can 
understand something of the Indian Mohammedan nature and 
soul. I become more and more surprised to see how far higher, 
in reality, our European civilisation stands than the East, 
Indian and Persian, ever dreamed of. And one is glad to realm 
how these Hindus^ are horribly decadent and reverting to all 
forms of barbarism in all sorts of tigly ways. We feel surer on 
our feet, then. But this fraud of looking up to them — ^this 
wretched worship-of-Tagore attitude — ^is disgustir^* ^*Better 
fifty years of Europe*' even as she is. Buddha-worship is 
completely decadent and foul nowadays: and it was always 
only half civilised. Tant pour VAsie: it is ridiculous to look to 
the East for inspiration. I am glad to have read Manucci* One 
always felt irked by the East coming-it over us. It is sheer 
fraud. The East is marvellomly interesting, for tracing out steps 
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hack. But for going forward, it is nothing. Alik can hope for is 
to be fertilised by Europe, so that it can start on a new phase. 

They are fighting hard again, in France, I see. But I feel that 
the war is nearly over. One seenis to have been fighting in the 
spirit every minute, wrestling with the devil. And I feel tliat 
the devd is thrown, in so far as the war is concerned. It will 
soon be peace, I think. Then for God knows what — what of a 
bout with the devil. 

We have had several copies of the Berliner Tageblatt* 
Germany seems queen she seems to have got over her great 
anti-Chiistian anti-democratic outburst, her great rage of 
sheer reaction in which she burst upon us. She seems now 
like a person who has been in a violent passion, and feels 
rather strange and vague and a little wistful, not at all beaten 
or guilty, but like one who has passed throi^h a violent crisis 
and has come through a little dased, new and wondering, if 
self-righteous. So that the war, as it at all events, has 
come almost to an end. Whether it will have a new phase, in 
which we shall roll with ecstasy in blood, get our fulfilment out 
of the hot bath of blood, like the communicants bathing in the 
sacrifice-blood, God knows. But I think not. I hope not. 

Our turn has still to come, nevertheless. But it seems 
to me our real frcn2y and passion of positive struggle will 
be at home, England fighting England, This is what it ought 
to be, in the fight to a finish. But this is what it won’t be, if 
Cd, Churchill and Co. have their way. We shall all be wrapped 
up like dogs to fasten on the body of Germany. 

But I am afraid I bore you Qld-Moore’s Ahnanacking. 

The country is simply wonderful, blue, graceful little 
companies of bluebells everywhere on the moors, the gorse in 
fiame, and on the clifik and by the sea, a host of primroses, 
like settling butterflies, and sea-pinks like a hover of pink 
bees, near the water. There is a Spanish ship run on the rocks 
just below— great cxdtcmcnt everywhere. 

Unfortunately the Murrys do not like the country — it 
is too rocky and bleak for them. They should have a soft 
valley, with leaves and the ring-dove coot^. And this is a 
hilkide of rodts and magpies and foxes. The walls of their 
house too are wet from the raku thot^h thb could be put right 
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So they talk of staying only a short while# then of going# 
perhaps, to the soft south side# near Pensancc or Newlyn# 
not very far away. I am very sorry they don*t like it# because 
I like this country and my little cottage so much. I think I shall 
always keep this cottage. 

I had the proofs of the poems. I crossed out all the rest of the 
dedication# leaving only ^^To Ottoline Morrell.” I thought you 
would prefer that# and it was best# seeing people are as they are# 
so jeering and shallow. 

I have got a long way with my novel. It comes rapidly# 
and is very good. When one is shaken to the very depths# one 
finds reality in the unreal world. At present my real world is 
the world of my inner soul# which reflects on to the novel I 
write. The outer world is there to be endured# it is not real — 
neither the outer life. 

With love. 

From# 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen^ Z&nnor, 

Su IveSf CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell. i^^th June, 1916. 

My dear Catherine# — 

It is such a long while since we have heard anything of youj 
will you write back quite quickly# and tell me how things are 
with you and Carswell. 

I have no particular news: except that I have to go and join 
the Colours in Penzance on the 28th. I shall go# and take my 
chance of being accepted. If I must be a soldier, then I must — 
ta-rattata-tal If s no use trying to dodge oae*s fate. It doesn^t 
trouble me any more* Fd rather be a soldier than a school- 
teacher# anyhow. 

I wish I could have sent you my T wiligkt in Italy book. But I 
expected you to get it for review. Tell me if you liked it. Did 
you see the idiotic and false review in the last Times Lit* 
Sti^lrnmnlf Really, I do object to being treated like that. But# 
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oh dear, it wearies me far too much to hope to answer the fool 
according to his folly. 

How are you both, in health? The last time, you were still 
very far from the mark, I suppose one's soul gets tired, like a 
clock that won't go. The world is such a blasted burden. 

But I hope you are better. I remember in your letter you told 

me about . I was very sorry. There is a sort of 

civilised sordidness in these affairs that is far worse than 
bestiality. Is she all right now? She ought to go away from 
Edinboro, so that she need not remember. 

I remember in your letter also you said how you alternate 
between a feeling of strength and productiveness, and a feeling 
of utter hopelessness and ash. I think that is fairly well bound 
to be, because I think your process of life is chiefly exhaustive, 
not accumulative at all. It is like a tree which, feeling the ivy 
tightening upon it, forces itself into bursts of utterance, bursts 
of flower and fruition, using up itself, not taking in any stores at 
all, till at last it is spent. I have seen elm trees do this — 
covered, covered with thick flowering, making scarcely any 
leaves, taking any food. 

But one has to live according to one's own being, and if your 
method is productive and exhaustive, then it is so. Better that 
than mere mechanical activity, housework, etc. Tell me how 
the novel has got on. I think that is very important. 

As for me, I have nearly done my new novel. It has come 
rushing out, and I feel very triumphant in it. 

The Murrys have gone over to the south side, about thirty 
miles away. The north side was too rugged for them. And 
Murry and I are not really associates. How I deceive myself. I 
am a liar to myself, about people. I was angry when you ran 
over a list of my ^Triends" — ^whom you did not think much of. 
But it is true, they are not much, any of them. I give up having 
intimate friends at all. It is a self-deception. But I do wish 
somebody produced some real work. I am very anxious to see 
your book. 

If I am not conscripted, and Carswell isn't, I think we shall 
furnish a nice room in the Murrys' house, and if you would like 
to come and stay in it, we should be glad. Barbara Low has an 
old invitation for part of her summer holiday — she is our only 
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prospect in the visitor way* I like her enough* 

It is very fine here^ foxgloves now everywhere between the 
rocks and ferns. There is some magic in the country* It gives 
me a strange satisfaction. 

Many greetings from tis both to you and Carswell* 

D* H* Lawrence. 


Higher Tregertherif ZennoTt 
Sl JveSt Cornwall 

To J* B. Pinker* 30 JunSf 1916. 

My dear Pinker, — 

I agree, it seems to me just as well, to bring out poems hard 
on the heels of a book of sketches — -they support each other* 
So if the Amores are ready by the end of July, let them come 
then, by all means* At any rate, that will perhaps ensure their 
appearance in September; this intention to publish in July. 

I was going to write to you. I have finished The Sisters, 
in effect* I thought of writing to Duckworth and saying to him, 
the novel is done in substance, and I would send him the typed 
MS. in about six weeks* time, and would he give me some 
money. Duckworth is so decent, I think it is best for him to 
publish all my books* And I think probably he would give me 
enough money to get along with* I can manage on about £150 
a year, here* 

They have given me complete exemption from tnilitary 
service* I have come almost to the end of my stock of money* I 
think, if I said to Duckworth that I would offer him any broks 
1 write, during the next year or two, he might keep me going* 
What do you think? 

X have a debt to you which no doubt I can pay after a time. 
Settled here at last, I can live cheaply enough* Tins money 
business disgusts me* I wirii I had two hundred a year, and 
could send everybody to the devil. 

I thkUr the best thing to do would be to make some sort of 
arrani^-ment with Du<kwQrth. I like him because he treats my 
body® so well; m tliere is no reason why we shouldn't come to 
term% X give him my writings if he give me enough to live 
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on* I want some sort of business contract like that, to free me 
from this sense of imminent dependence on a sort of charity* 
Tell me what you think* Perhaps I had better write to 
Duckworth myself, so he will not think I am trying to squeeze 
money out of him* 

Yours, 

D* H* Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, Zermor, 

St* IveSf CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell* ^th July, 1916. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I never wrote to tell you that they gave me a complete 
exemption from all military service, thanks be to God. That 
was a week ago last Thursday. I had to join the Colours in 
Penzance, be conveyed to Bodmin {60 mdes), spend a night in 
barracks with all the other men, and then be examined* It was 
experience enough for me,, of soldiering* I am sure I should die 
in a week, if they kept me* It is the annulling of all one stands 
for, this militarism, the nipping of the very germ of one^s 
being. I was very much upset* The sense of spiritual disaster 
everywhere was quite terrifying. One was not sure whether one 
survived or not. Things are very bad* 

Yet I liked the men. They ail seemed so dcceni. And yet they 
ail seemed as if they had chosen wrong* It was the underlying 
sense of disaster that overwhelmed me. They are all so brave, 
to suffer, but none of them brave enough, to reject suffering* 
They are all so noble, to accept sorrow and hurt, but they can 
none of them demand happiness. Their manliness all lies in 
accepting calmly this death, this loss of their integrity. They 
must stand by their fellow man: that is the motto* 

This is what Chrisfs weeping over Jerusalem has brought us 
to, a whole Jerusalem offering itself to the Cross. To me, this is 
infinitely more terrifyu^ than Pharisees and Publicans and 
Sinners, taking their way to death. This is what the love of our 
neighbour has brot^t us to, that, because one man dies, we all 
die. 
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This is the most terrible madness. And the worst of it all, is, 
that it is a madness of righteousness* These Cornish are most, 
most unwarlike, soft, peaceable, ancient. No men could suffer 
more than they, at being conscripted — ^at any rate, those that 
were with me. Yet they accepted it all: they accepted it, as one 
of them said to me, with wonderful purity of spirit — I could 
howl my eyes out over him — ^because '*they believed first of ail 
in their duty to their fellow man.*" There is no falsity about it: 
they believe in their duty to their fellow man. And what duty is 
this, which makes us forfeit everything, because Germany 
invaded Belgium? Is there nothing beyond my fellow man? If 
not, then there is nothing beyond myself, beyond my own 
throat, which may be cut, and my own purse, which may be slit: 
because 1 am the fellow-man of all the world, my neighbour is 
but myself in a mirror. So we toil in a circle of pure egoism. 

This is what ^^love thy neighbour as thyself** comes to. It 
needs only a little convulsion, to break the mirror, to turn over 
the coin, and there I have myself, my own purse, I, I, I, we, we, 
we — ^hke the newspapers to-day: '^Capture the trade — ^unite the 
Empire — d has Us autresj* 

There needs something else besides the love of the neighbour. 
If all my neighbours chose to go down the slope to Hell, that is 
no reason why I should go with them. I know in my own soul a 
truth, a right, and no amount of neighbours can weight it out 
of the balance. I know that, for me, the war is wrong, I know 
that if the Germans wanted my little house, I would rather give 
it them than fight for it: because my little house is not important 
enough to me. If another man must fight for his house, the 
more*s the pity. But it is his affair. To fight for possessioais, 
goods, is what my soul will not do. Therefore it will not fight 
for the neighbour who fights for his own goods. 

All this war, this talk of nationality, to me is false. I fed no 
nationality, not fundamentally. I feel no passion for my own 
land, nor my own house, nor my own furniture, nor my own 
money. Therefore I won*t pretend any. Neither will I take 
part in the scrimmage, to help my neighbour. It is his affair to 
go in or to stay out, as he wishes. 

If they had conqjellcd me to go in, I should have died, I am 
sure. Cue is mo raw, one fights too hard already, for the real 
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integrity of one’s being. That last straw of compulsion would 
have been too much, I think. 

Christianity is based on the love of self, the love of property, 
one degree removed. Why should I care for my neighbour’s 
property, or my neighbour’s life, if I do not care for my own? 
If the truth of my spirit is all that matters to me, in the last 
issue, then on behalf of my neighbour, all I care for is the truth 
of his spirit* And if his truth is his love of property, I refuse to 
stand by him, whether he be a poor man robbed of his cottage, 
his wife and children, or a rich man robbed of his merchandise. 
I have nothing to do with him, in that wise, and I don’t care 
whether he keep or lose his throat, on behalf of his property. 
Property, and power — ^which is the same — is not the criterion. 
The criterion is the truth of my own intrinsic desire, clear of 
ulterior contamination. 

I hope you aren’t bored. Something makes me state my 
position, when I write to you. 

It is summer, but not very summery, such heavy rain. I told 
you the Murrys had gone away, to south Cornwall. Now she 
doesn’t like that. I believe she is in London at present. She is 
very dissatisfied with him. 

We are keeping on their house for the rest of their year. 
It is so near, that if strangers came, it would be intolerable. 
So I am buying a very little furniture — ^it is so cheap and 
so nice here, second-hand — ^to furnish a sitting-room and 
a bedroom, for the visitors. I think DoUie Radford is coming 
in about a week’s time, then Barbara Low. We get such 
pleasure, looking at old tables and old chairs: a big round 
rose-wood table, very large, 4 ft. 4 ins. diameter and solid, 
lo/-: three very nice birch-wood chairs, y/fid.: an armchair, 
5/-: the sitting-room is furnished: it is an upper room, with big 
windows, and shelves. 

It is such a pleasure, buying this furniture — I remember 
my sermon. But one doesn’t really care* This cottage, that 
I like so much — ^and the new table, and the chairs — I could 
leave them all to-morrow, blithely. Meanwhile, they are very 
nice. 

I have finished my novel, and am going to try to type it. 
It will be a labour— but we have got no money. But I am 
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asidng Pinker for some. And if it bores me to type the novel, I 
shan’t do it. There is a last chapter to write, some time, when 
one’s heart is not so contracted. 

I think you arc not very wise to go to the Hebrides with 
Carswell’s people — ^you would be so much happier with him 
alone— or with friends. 

Greiifenhagen seems to be slipping back and back. I 
suppose it has to be. Let the dead bury their dead. Let the 
past smoulder out* One shouldn’t look back, like Lot’s wife: 
though why saltj, that I could never understand. 

Have you got a copy of Twilight in Italy? If not, I have got 
one to give you. So just send me word, a p.c. 

Frieda sends many greetings. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I am amused to hear of Carswell’s divorce case. 

Higher Tregerthen, Zennor^ 

Su Ives, Cornwall, 

To T. D. D. 12 July, 1916. 

My dear D., — 

I was glad to have your letter and such good news of Mrs. D. 
and the children. We shall Hke to see the photographs, im* 
mensely, to see who is John, and what has become of Paddy and 
Biddy* 

You and I, we seem born to differ. I can never see how my 
duty to my fellow man should noake me kill another man. 
Wlxich then is my fellow-man? How shall I distinguish him? 
And you are quite right, I do esteem individual liberty above 
everything. What is a nation for, but to secure the maximum of 
liberty to every individual? What do you thirds: a naticas is?— ?a 
big business concern? What is the raison d*itTe of a nation— to 
produce wealth? How horrible! A nation is a number of people 
united to secure the maximum amount of liberty for each 
member of that natto^ and to fulfil collectively the highest 
truth known to them. It is by fulfilling the lowest truth — ^that 
money is honour and glory — ^that we have come to war and 
pretty marly to bankruptcy. If only life were not a horrible 
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wrestling for a limited amount of wealthy we should have none 
of these disasters* As for equal burdens — if you do not accept 
the Socialistic ''equal distribution of wealth/* how can you 
accept the conservative retrogressive "equal distribution of 
burden'*? Each is a pure fiction. Let every man move accord- 
ing to his conscience — ^and the government which compels a 
man against his conscience is a dastardly cowardly concern. 

You ask about the second half of the Rainbow^ I have just re- 
written it^ and am typing it out by my own labours. You mean- 
while are very busy in Milan, and much happier, I believe. It 
certainly would be a nice life, if they gave you a good job in 
Milan, and you could have Mrs. D. with you, and the children. 
Then in the big town, the Alps so near, it would be perfect. I 
am sure you are happier in Itdy than you would be in England. 
Here the whole country seems to be striving to degrade and 
defile itself with the ugliest doings and the ugliest sayings 
conceivable. God save us. 

As for my finances, they are as bad as ever. I am just asking 
my literary agent to lend me something. I hate that. But he 
will make money enough out of me later. 

This penuriousness makes me wish I could get the rest of the 
things that I left in Italy with the beloved Felice: sheets, 
blankets, towels, clothing, and a few nice books. But I feel I 
can't write for them: and my Italian is all going; and if the 
Fiori should have happened to use the things, sheets and 
blankets for example, I should hate even to suggest their giving 
them back. I suppose the Signorina Eva Rainusso said nothing 
to you of these things? 

Have you got any later news of the Cochranes and Hunting- 
dons and the Pearses? 

When you have some time to read, I will send you Tylor's 
Primitive Ctdturef if you do not already know it. It is a most 
interesting book, better than The Golden Bought I think. 

Remember us both very kindly to Mrs. D. when you write. 
Are you going to be permanently at Leghorn? Heaven knows 
when we shall all meet again. 

Kind regards from Frieda* 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Thank you very much indeed for sending me the manuscripts: 
though what they can be, I cannot conceive. My memory gets 
worse and worse* 


Zennor, St* Ives, 

Cornwall* 

To Catherine Carswell* iSth July^ 1916* 

My dear Catherine,— 

I think you are right on nearly all your points. I want 
people to be more Christian rather than less: only for different 
reasons, Christianity is based on reaction, on negation really* 
It says, ■'^Renounce all worldly desires, and live for heaven*^^ 
Whereas I think people ought to fulfil sacredly their desires. 
And this means fulfilling the deepest desire, which is a desire to 
live unhampered by things which are extraneous, a desire for 
pure relationships and living truth. The Christian was ham- 
pered by property, because he must renounce it. And to 
renounce a thing is to be subject to it. Reaction against any 
force is the complement of that force. So Christianity is based 
too much on reaction* 

But Christianity is infinitely higher than the war, higher than 
nationalism or even than family love. I have been reading 
St* Bernardos Letterst and I realise that the greatest thing the 
world has seen is Christianity, and one must be endlessly 
thankful for it, and weep that the world has learned the lesson 
so badly* 

But I count Christianity as one of the great historical 
factors, the has-been* That is why I am not a conscientious 
objector: I am not a Christian* Christianity is insufficient in 
me. I too believe man must fight. 

But because a thing has been^ therefore I win not fight for it. 
Because, in the cruder stage, a mm*s property is symbol for his 
manhood, I will not fight for the symbol. Because this is a 
falling back* Bon^t you see, all your appeal is to the testimony 
of the past* And we must break through the film which encloses 
us one with the past, and come out into the new. All those who 
stand one with the past, with our past, as a nation and a 
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Christian people even (though the Christian appeal in the war 
is based on property recognition — ^which was really the point of 
my last letter) must go to the war: but those who believe in a 
life better than what has beerit they can view the war only with 
grief, as a great falling back, 

I would say to my Cornishmen, ^^Don*t let your house and 
home be a symbol of your manhood/" Because it has been the 
symbol for so long, it has exhausted us, become a prison. So 
we fight, desperate and hopeless. ’‘"Don"t let your nation be a 
symbol of your manhood"" — because a symbol is something 
static, petrified, turning towards what has been, and crystallised 
against that which shall be. Don"t look to the past for justi- 
fication. The Peloponnesian war was the death agony of Greece, 
really, not her life struggle. I am just reading Thucydides — 
when I can bear to — it is too horrible to see a people, adhering 
to traditions, fling itself down the abyss of the past, and 
disappear. 

We must have the courage to cast off the old symbols, the 
old traditions: at least, put them aside, like a plant in growing 
surpasses its crowning leaves with higher leaves and buds. 
There is something beyond the past. The past is no justification. 
Unless from us the future takes place, we are death only. That 
is why I am not a conscientious objector. The great Christian 
tenet must be surpassed, there must be something new: 
neither the war, nor the turning the other cheek. 

What we want is the fulfilment of our desires, down to the 
deepest and most spiritual desire* The body is immediate, the 
spirit is beyond: first the leaves and then the flower: but the 
plant is an integral whole: therefore every desire, to the very 
deepest. And I shall find my deepest desire to be a wish for 
pure, unadulterated relationship with the universe, for truth in 
being. My pure relationship with one woman is marriage, 
physical and spiritual: with another, is another form of happi- 
ness, according to our nature. And so on for ever. 

It is this establishing of pure relationships which makes 
heaven, wherein we are immortal, like the angels, and mortal, 
like men, both. And the way to immortality is in the fulfilment 
of desire. I would never forbid any man to make war, or to go 
to war. Only I would say, **Oh, if you don"t spontaneously and 
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perfectly want to go to war^ then it is wrong to go — don^t let any 
extraneous consideration influence you, nor any old tradition 
mechanically compel you. If you want to go to war, go, it is 
your righteousness/^ 

Because, you see, what intimation of immortality have we, 
save our spontaneous wishes? God works in me (if I use the 
term God) as my desire. He gives me the understanding to 
discriminate between my desires, to discern between greater and 
lesser desire: I can also frustrate or deny any desire: so much for 
me, I have a “‘"free will,'" in so far as I am an entity. But God in 
me is my desire. Suddenly, God moves afresh in me, a new 
motion. It is a new desire. So a plant unfolds leaf after leaf, 
and then buds, till it blossoms. So do we, under the unknown 
impulse of desires, which arrive in us from the unknown. 

But I have the power to choose between my desires. A man 
comes to me, and says, ""Give me your house." I ask myself, 
""Which do I want more, my house, or to fight?" So I choose. 

In nearly all men, now, the greater desire is not to fight for 
house and home. They will prove to themselves, by fighting, 
that their greater desire, on the whole, was not to fight for their 
nation, or sea-power, but to know a new value, to recognise a 
new, stronger desire in themselves, more spiritual and gladden- 
ing. Or else they will die. But many will die falsely. All 
Greece died. It must not be so again, we must have more sense. 
It is cruelly sad to see men caught in the clutches of the past, 
working automatically in the spell of an authorised desire, that 
is a desire no longer. That should not he* 

It is a mistake for — to have children {don*t tell her)* For 

her, that is a clutching at the past, the back origins, for fulfil- 
ment. And fulfilment does not lie in the past* You should be 
glad you have no children: they are a stumbling-block now. 
There are plenty of children, and no hope. If women can bring 
forth hope, they arc mothers indeed. Meanwhile even the mice 
increase— they cannot help it. What is this highest, tlfis 
procreation? It is a lapsing back to the primal origins, the brink 
of oblivion. It is a tracing back, when there is no going forward, 
a throwing life on to the bonfire of death and oblivion, an 
autumnal act, a consuming down. This is a winter. Children 
and child-bearing do not make spring. It is not in children, the 
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future lies* The Red Indian mothers bore many children, and 
yet there are no Red Indians* It is the truth, the new perceived 
hope, that makes spring. And let them bring forth that, who 
can: they are the creators of life. There are many enceinte 
widows, with a new crop of death in their wombs. What did the 
mothers of the dead soldiers bring forth, in childbed?^ — death or 
life? And of death you gather death: when you sow death, in 
this act of love which is pure reduction, you reap death, in a 
child born with an impulse towards the darkness, the origins, 
the oblivion of all. 

Frieda^s letter is quite right, about the difference between us 
being the adventure, and the true relationship established 
between different things, different spirits, this is creative life. 
And the reacting of a thing against its different, is death in life. 
So that act of love, which is a pure thrill, is a kind of friction 
between opposites, interdestructive, an act of death. There is 
an extreme self-realisation^ self-sensation, in this friction 
against the really hostile, opposite. But there must be an act of 
love which is a passii^ of the self into a pure relationship with 
the other, something new and creative in the coming together of 
the lovers, in their creative spirit, before a new child can be 
bom: a new flower in us before there can be a new seed of a 
child. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Thank Ivy very much for her offer* I shall probably send her 
a bit of MS. What is her address now? I will write to her. 

No, I don't wish I had never written that story. It should do 
good, at the long run. 

We shall be glad to see you, most glad if you can both come* 

Tell me what Ivy^s name is. 


Higher Tregerthen, Zemwr, 

St* Ives, ComwalL 

To Catherine Carswell. xotk August, 1916. 

My dear Catherine, — 

We shall be very glad to see you and your novel here *'in the 
autumn^'^ — ^that is very vague, thot^hr— say September* 
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I feel really eager about your noveL I feel it is coining under 
the same banner with mine. The ^^us'* will be books. There 
will be a fine wild little squadron soon, faring over the world. 
Nothing shall I welcome so much as books to ride with mine. 
Oh, to see them go, a gallant little company, like ships over an 
unknown sea, and Piaarro and his people breaking upon a new 
world, the books, now. 

I thought of calling this of mine. Women in Love, But I don’t 
feel at all sure of it. What do you think? It was The Sister but 
May Sinclair having had Three Sisters it won’t do, 

Dollie Radford came and is gone. Barbara Low is here. 
They make me feel how far off the world is. It is lovely to 
bathe and be alive now, in the strong remote days. 

Greetings to Carswell — ^there is no news. 

Auf schdner Wiedersehen, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, Zennort 
St, Ivest Cornwall, 

To J. M. Murry. 28 Aug,t 1916. 

Dear Jack, — 

Thank you very much for your book on Dostoievsky, which 
has just come. I have only just looked in it here and there — ^and 
read the epilogue. I wonder how much you or anybody else is 
ready to face out the old life, and so transcend it. An epoch of 
the human mind may have come to the end in Dostoievsky; but 
humanity is capable of going on a very long way further yet, in 
a state of mindlessness — curse it. And you’ve got the cart 
before the horse* It isn’t the being that must follow the mind, 
but the mind must follow the being. And if only the cursed 
cowardly world had the course to follow its own being with its 
mind, if it only had the courage to know what its unknown is, 
its own desires and its own activities, it might get beyond to the 
new secret. But the trick is, when you draw somewhere near 
the '^brink of the revelation,” to dig your head in the sand like 
the disgusting ostrich, and see the revelation there. Meanwhile, 
with their head in the sand of pleasing visions and secrets and 
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revelations, they kick and squirm with their behinds, most 
disgustingly. I don’t blame humanity for having no mind, I 
5lame it for putting its mind in a box and using it as a nice little 
self-gratifying instrument. You’ve got to know, and know 
jver^ing, before you ‘^transcend” into the **unknown.” But 
Dostoievsky, like the rest, can nicely stick his head between the 
feet of Christ, and waggle his behind in the air. And though 
the behind-wagglings are a revelation, I don’t think much even 
of the feet of Christ as a bluff for the cowards to hide their eyes 
against. 

You want to be left alone — ^so do I — by everybody, by the 
whole world, which is despicable and contemptible to me and 
sickening. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregertheut Z^nnoTf 
St Ives, Cornwall 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. ist September, 1916. 

. . . Whether we are alive or not, that is the question. My 
*%dignant temperament,” as you called it, has done for me, and 
I am dead to the world. Like the monks of Nitria, I am buried 
in the desert of Sahara, sit amid silence like St. Anthony. 
Avaunt Woman , 

That is the whole story of the present. Of the past, of the 
world vanquished and forgotten — they gave me a total ex- 
emption from military service, otherwise I should be singing 
with the Cherubim now, instead of sulking amid the sands of 
Nitria* I had to go to Penzance and join up: was escorted by a 
little "'Lump” (German word) of a sergeant, with many other 
condemned wretches. Three hours’ journey to Bodmin; spent 
the night in barracks with the rest and was let go in the morning. 
My blood cribbles with fury to think of it. I am no longer an 
Krtgliahman, I am the enemy of mankind. The whole of 

militarism is so disgusting to me, that ^well, well, there is 

silence after all. 

But I hate humanity so much, I can only think with friend- 
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Uness of the dead. They alone, now at least are upright and 
honourable. For the rest — ^pfuil 
Here in Nitria there is great space, great hollow reverberating 
silent space, the beauty of all the universe — ^nothing more. 
The few visionary temptations: heather and blackberries on the 
hills, a foamy pool in the rocks where one bathes, the postman 
with barbed letters; they are the disordered hallucinations of 
temporal reality. St. Anthony is not deceived by them* In 
truth there is vast uncchoing space where one goes forth and is 
free. 

I send you a bit of the world that has passed away — ^my book 
of poems. 

I suppose you are wearing black clothes for mourning — ^an 
ugly thought. I tell you, only the dead are real. For them one 
should wear a lovely blue. 13 (^en I go to Pen^ce again I shall 
send you a tiny brooch of blue chalcedony. That seems to me 
the only thing one should wear to the dead, it is so beautiful and 
immortal. As for the living, they are really the terrible 
temptation of temporal reaUty* 

Frieda talks of coming to London for a few days this month. 
I simply dare not. The thought of the masses of humanity 
frightens my very soul. I dare not be jostled into them. But 
before long when I am stronger than they, I shall come back* 
Meanwhile, the monk of Nitria fitfully types out his novel, 
which is a sequel to the Rainbow* 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, 

ZemoTt Su Ives* 

To Katherine Mansfield. Wednesday, 27 Sept*, 1916. 

My pear Katherine, — 

You said I insulted you in my letter — well, I didn't. 

I can only say to you, as I said this time last year, when 
your brother died — dierc is a death to die, for us dl. As 
for me, I am Lassarus sitting up very sick in his sepulchre. 
At last, I think Frieda and I are really at peace with each 
other, for ever. That too was a fight to the death. But being 
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dead, and in some measure risen again, one is invulnerable. 

Then there is hope too. I know that, in the end, we will 
turn slap round against this world, and choke it. It is time 
to be subtle and unified. It is a great and foul beast, this 
world that has got us, and we are very few. But with subtlety, 
we get round the neck of the vast obscenity at last, and 
strangle it dead. And then we can build a new world, to 
our own minds: we can initiate a new order of life, after 
our own hearts. One has first to die in the great body of 
the world, then to turn round and kill .the monstrous existing 
Whole, and then declare a new order, a new earth. 

This is the hope, and the life of one*s soul. And do not 
doubt — ^in the end, slowly, subtly, by degrees, we will bring it 
about, and sing the paean of delivery before we die. 

This is for Murry as well — ^with my love to both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher TregertheUf Zennor, 

St* Ives, CorrmalL 

To Mark Gertler. 27 September, 1916. 

Dear Gertler, — 

I would write, but there seems so much noise one is afraid to 
open one's mouth. I was glad to hear such good news of the 
roundabout, I want very much to see it, and look forward to 
having a photograph copy. It seems to me, the stark truth is all 
that matters, whether it is paint or books or life; the truth one 
has inside one; and away with their old lies, whether they are of 
vision or ideas. 

I saw the Daily Mirror to-day — the Zeppelin wrecks, etc., 
1k>w exhausted one is by all this fury of strident lies and foul 
death. But less and less does the world matter to one-— people, 
and all they say or do, life, all that is out there in the world — it 
ceases to have any significance. Nothing matters, in the end, 
but the little ted flame of truth one had inside oneself and 
which does not blow about in the draught of blasphemous 
living. It seems to me^ thii^ snaiter $0 kes and less and 
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less, till little remains to one but the pure abstraction within 
one, and that is inviolable. 

Still, I know that there are some other people, who have the 
same abstraction, who live finally by the central truth, and by 
nothing of the loathsome outer world. And in the end, I hope 
we can add our spirit together, unite in essential truthfulness, 
and create a new well-shapen life out of the smashed mess of the 
old order — I do believe we can, in time. But we have to give 
ourselves time — ^heaven knows how long. 

This is to tell you — and Kot — ^that the essential thing is not 
gone, that is in our relationship. It is only purifying itself and 
ridding itself of externalities and extraneous things. I will 
write the same to Gilbert, soon. Our hope in the central truth, 
and then in each other. And then we can create a new order of 
life, in the times after these. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, Zennor^ 

St* Ivest Cornwall* 

To Mark Gertler. 9 October, 1916. 

My dear GERTI.ER, — 

Your terrible and dreadful picture has just come. This is the 
first picture you have ever painted: it is the best modern picture 
I have seen: I think it is great, and true. But it is horrible and 
terrifying. Tm not sure I wouldn't be too frightened to come 
and look at the original. 

If they tell you it is obscene, they will say truly. I believe 
there was something in Pompeian art, of this terrible and soul- 
tearing obscenity. But then, since obscenity is the truth of our 
passion to-day, it is the only stuff of art— or almost the only 
stuff. I won't say what I, as a man of words and ideas, read in 
the picture. But I do think that in this combination of bla^e, 
and violent mechanised rotation and complete involution, and 
ghastly, utterly mindless human intensity of sensational 
extremity, you have made a real and ultimate revelation. I 
think this picture is your arrival — ^it marks a ^reat artivaL Also 
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I could sit down and howl bene^ it like Eot^s dog, in soul- 
lacerating despair. I realise hd^ supcrfitial your human 
relationships must be, and what a^jolent jjaelstrom of de- 
struction and horror your inner soul Xt is true, the 

outer life means nothing to you, really. areiall absorbed in 

the violent and lurid processes of inner \^j^osition, your 
inner flame. — ^But dear God, it is a real enough, un- 
deniable in heaven and earth. — It would ta^ a /JL to paint this 
picture. It would need your national get you here, 

without disintegrating you first. You areR^an ^er race than 
I, and in these ultimate processes, you anB^eyou^jj^g^ older 
than I am. But I think I am sufficiently thejhgjg^^^ able to 
understand. " 


This all reads awkward — ^but I feel there' to »ome 

other langu^e than English, to say it in. ^ 
translate you into ideas, because I can sef^^ 7^^ mus , m your 
art, be mindless and in an ecstasy of destr'^^^^'^^ sensa ion. is 
wrong to be conscious, for you: at anyra'*®' “ 

"By the waters of Babylon I sat me dow’^ remember- 

ing Jerusalem." At last your race is a^ “ 
are its death-cry. And it will be left; “«®' *^® 

final and great death-cry of this epo'®^= *® ChrisOans are not 

reduced sufficiently. I must say, I W®'. y°“' “ y°” 

reverence, the reverence for the gr^ ^ticulate e^wemty of art. 

Perhaps you are r%ht about/s^^Ptf ‘ 
probably you are, since you feel ^ ^y> somehow, it 

seems to me to be going too endurance 

into a form of incoherent, W ^ ^ 

trying to imagine what this^«^ ^ .^®' “ sculpture. 
But you know best. Only ta# "7°" b«m your flame 
so fast, it will suddenly go^*- “ all spendmg ^d no gett^ 

of strength. And yet some ^ “ *® 

of ultimate expression, lif f “ inflation. Yet one cannot 
assist at this auta-da-fi suffering. But do try to save 

have periods of proper rest also* 
r with us, when you want a change* 


yourself as well. You 
Come down here and 


Youseemtometobe^y^l^®““°*“t°“®^' 
dtai't let the oinent ^ ttork carry you on so strongly that it will 

destroy you oversoor^* 
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You are twenq-five, and tove painted this picture— I teU 
vou. it takes thre^ thousan* years to get where this picture is— 
md we Christians hav-n’t got two thousand years behind 

*** 1^661 I write st^ridly and stiltedly, but I am upset, and 

language is n< 4 e'^ between us. 

WMi loveTft^?’^®'^* “'1 ^ 

[ D. H. Lawhence. 

I am picttjre exceeds anylMng I liad ex- 

oected. TeE/W wtf* P“pl® say— Epstein, for instance. 

^Gct ^ suggest that the picture be bought by the 

iiuUuiL it if I had any money* How 

t to know — ^how much do you want for it? 


To Catherine 


Carswil* 


Higher Tregerthen, Zermor, 

Su Ives, CornwalL 

11th October, 1916. 


My DE^ CATMRiNEr^^ Seedy since you went, so haven^t 
I ve had a cold and ^ ygjy ^^y* IVe run 

done anythmg-^ovel at 

ona bit to-day though, aa^ j ijejigye shall see some 
I fed pretty happy fore we die. It only needs to be 

desired things come to pas%feg lamps 

re^y, like the Virgins wi& old order collapsing even in 
I do really ttok we shall see ^ down. I heard to-day from 
the outer worU-^mashmg J^^ei^eer, in the munitions. 
mybrotherjnNottmgham- heis.jj^ ^ ^ re. 

Tto seems to come from his le^ of a neJspiri* readf-I 
vdutum. 1 want to tave some see we shall be like Noah, 
know tte ^ IS nearly «am to sow ^hcn the flood comes, 

taking ail the preaous things mm the & 
and disembarking on a new world. Vgasii^ with you and 
I do hope things will go wdl and diin^I fed 

Caiswdl— the new world. The novd is knocked the first 
with mine, that when it is finished, 1 hi^ j ^ 

loop-hole in the prison where we are all shii 
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it — I feel a bubbling of gladness inside. Frieda and I are in 
accord — it needs a man and a woman to create anything — there 
is nothing can be created, save of two, a two-fold spirit. I don't 
believe in Don as a lawyer — I wish he would discover the 
unknown truth in himself. I suppose that'll come after the law. 

It is wildly blowy here lately — I always expect to read in the 
paper in the morning that all England is blown clean and bare, 
and only a few people are hovering winged in the air. 

All blessings to you both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregertherij Zennort 
St. IveSf Cornwall. 

To J. M. Murry. 1 1 OcL, 1916. 

Dear Jack, — 

Tve been in two minds whether to write to you, these last few 
days — ^wondering whether you are in the *^leave-me -alone" mood 
or not. You understand all right my violent letters, I know. 

* When one says "IVe done with him," well, there is an old 
"him" in all of us that must be done away with: an old me, an 
old you. But then there is a new young me, and a new you, 
taking place, and that is everything. Terribly and cruelly the 
old self dies in one, the old world cracks up and falls away piece 
by piece. But it is all beyond one's will and one's control, one 
can only writhe and wait for the process to hurry up in one. 
But then there do come the days when the new self bubbles up 
and makes one happy. And then I know that what I hate in you 
is an old you that corresponds to an old me, which must pass 
away, the beastly thing. 

I think that one day — before so very long — ^we shaU come 
together again, this time on a living earth, not in the world of 
destructive going apart. I believe we shall do things together, 
and be happy. But we can't dictate the terms, nor the times. It 
has to come to pass in us* Yet one has the hope, that is the 
reality. 

Frieda and I have finished the long and fight at last, 
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and are at one* It is a fight one has to fight — the old Adam to be 
killed in me, the old Eve in her — ^then a new Adam and a new 
Eve* Till the fight is finished, it is only honourable to fight* 
But, oh dear, it is very horrible and agonising* 

I do hope things are all right with you* 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Higher Tregertherit Zennor, 

St Ives, CornwalL 

To J* B* Pinker* 35 Oct, 1916* 

Dear Pinker, — 

I send you nearly the whole of the untyped MS. of the 
novel* I have very, very nearly finished — only the concluding 
chapter to do. I shall probably cut it down a little when I have 
the typescript — ^the whole novel* 

It is a terrible and horrible and wonderful novel* You will 
hate it and nobody will publish it* But there, these things are 
beyond us* 

Yours, 

D* H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, Z^fi^or, 

St Ives, CornwalL 

To J* B* Pinker* 31 Oct, 1916. 

My dear Pinker, — 

I send you the conclusion of the novel Women in Love 
(which Mrs* Lawrence wants to be called Dies Iras) — all but the 
last chapter, which, being a sort of epilogue, I want to write 
later — ^when I get the typescript back from you. You got the 
preceding MS, which I sent last week, didn't you? 

Don't let them type this too beautifully, so that my first half 
looks like a r^amuifin, will you? 

I send you also a story, re-written from MS. I got a week or 
two back, from Italy — stuff done before the war — c^ed The 
Mortfd CoiL It is a first-class story, one of my purest creations, 
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but not destined, I fear, like the holy in the hymn, to land — 
On the golden strand — ^Where the ransomed in glory we see, I 
really grieve when I send you still another immarkctable wretch 
of fiction. But bear with me. I will write sweet simple tales 
yet* If only Guy Thorne would lend me his mantle for a week 
or two, or Lady Russell her mttffi I wrestle with my angel, but 
cannot get him to give me a proper spirit* But patience, 
patience* We will yet cry Eureka, I have written the Smiths of 
Surbiton, I have found the philosopher's stone, I am a thrice- 
blest driveller. 

When I have written those stories which are yet unwritten, 
and they are sold, I shall go to Italy. I am tired of being unwell 
in England. 

The English Review might print the Mortal Coil — so might 
those last Americans who wrote me — ^the cent-a-worders* 

Yours, 

D. H* Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, Zermor, 

St Ives, ComwalL 

To Mrs. T. D. D. 51 Oct,, 1916* 


My dear Mrs* D., — 

I was glad to have your card from Leghorn, telling us you 
were joyfully in Italy again with D* I wonder where you are 
now — ^back again in Milan? — and enjoying everything, I hope* 
What about the children? — ^though for my part, I think hus- 
bands and wives more important than children, so long as the 
latter are well looked after* 

Here we are, still sitting lonelily over the sea like a couple 
of motionless cormorants. I have just finished a novel, which 
everybody will hate completely. But if I can only get a little 
money for it, I shall come to Italy. My health is miserable, 
damnable* I seem half my time, and more, to be laid up in bed* 
I think the terrible moisture of England does it: it hi rained 
every day now for nine weeks* I think in Italy I should be 
better* ^ I shall try to come. What do you think? 

I should not go back to Fiascherino™! couldn*t bear it. It 
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is always lacerating to go back to the past: and then to find 
our beloved old Felice more old, and unhappy for the death 
of poor Elide — ^no, I couldn^t stand it, I should be a fountain 
of tears* I should like to go to Rome, I don't know why, but 
one seems drawn to the great historic past, now the present 
has become so lamentably historic. So I want to go to Rome, 
and see if I should be better and happier there. Then we 
should spend a day or two in Milan en passant, to see you 
and D, again: which would be a great pleasure, 

I don't know that there is any news that I can tell you, 

is expecting an infant: everybody says *^poor infant," 

Blit is happy and important at last, I think she feels 

no woman ever had a child before, and she is the inventress of 
the human race: which no doubt is quite the right spirit. 

Of ourselves there is no news. Barring poverty and a few 
jolts, we are very happy together, Frieda is allowed interviews 
with her children occasionally: which makes things easier, I, 
you will not forget, have a beard: purplish red, people say, I 
must keep you reminded so you should not be shocked, when 
we arrive in Milan, How do you find Italy? Still pretty 
nonchalant and happy in itself, I hope, I should hate to come 
to a tragic country, 

D, very nobly offered to lend me money: which, for some 
reason, scared me, I should feel a monster, taking money from 
a man with a wife and three children, and only his salary to 
keep them on. No, when 1 am forced to beg for a penny to 
throw between the teeth of the wolf at the door, I shall ask rich 
people for it: they will give it me: I don't let myself be worried, 
I shall address this letter to D„ so that if you are come back 
to England he will read it and write to me. 

Do you like Milan? I didn't. But I've got a longing to go 
to Rome* 

All good greetings from Frieda and me to both. 

Yours, 

D. H, Lawrence, 



Higher Tregertherit Zennoft 
Sl IveSf CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell. *]th November, 1916. 

My deak Catherine,^ — 

... I am glad you are beginning to reject people. They are 
separaters. They are a destructive force. They are like acid^ 
which can only corrode and dissolve. One mmt shun them. 
The spirit they live by is the spirit of destruction and of putting 
apart. They bring this spirit into the house along with them, 
and it overcomes one. It is like a poison-gas they live in. And 
one is so few and so fr^ile, in one*s own small, subtle air of 
life. Bow one must cherish the frail, precious buds of the 
unknown life in one's soul. They are the unborn children of 
one's hope and living happiness, and one is so frail to bring 
them forth. Shelter yourself above all from the world, save 
yourself, screen and hide yourself, go subtly in a secret retreat, 
where no one knows you, only Carswell and your own soul, 
hiding like a bird, and living busily the other creative life, like 
a bird building a nest. Be sure to keep this bush that bums 
with the presence of God, where you budd your nest, this 
world of worlds, hidden from mankind: or they will drag your 
nest and desecrate all. Do not admit them, do not acknowledge 
any kinship with any of them, at all. You are not kin with 
them, any more than a bird is kin to a cat. They prey on one, 
that is all. 

We have had here two Americans. Americans are as a rule 
rather dreadful, I think. They are not younger than we, but 
older: a second childhood. But being so old, in senile decay 
and second childishness, perhaps they are nearer to the end, 
and the new beginning. 

I know now, finally: 

(а) That I want to go away from England for ever. 

(б) That I want ultimately to go to a country of which I 

have hope, in which I feel the ikjw unknown. 

In short, I want, immediately or at length, to tranter all my 
life to America. Because there, I know, the ski^ are not sO 
did, the air is newer, the earth is not tired. Don't think I Imve 
any illusioiiiS about the people, the Mfe. The people and the 
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life are monstrous* I want, at length, to get a place in the far 
west mountains, from which one can see the distant Pacific 
Ocean, and there live facing the bright west. But I also thirtlr 
that America, being so much worse, falser, further gone than 
England, is nearer to freedom. England has a long and awful 
process of corruption and death to go through. America has 
dry-rotted to a point where the final seed of the new is almost 
left ready to sprout. When I can, I shall go to America, and 
find a place. Then later you and Carswell will come. I know 
my Florida idea was right: it was quite right, all save the people. 
It is wrong to seek adherents. One must be single. 

Don't tell anybody what I say here. I don't tell anybody 
but you. Frieda is quite with me, we two will move in silence. 
Then when you and Carswell feel the day has come, you will 
come also. Of course one must always wait for circumstance. 
But don't be cast down, don't get used up. Above all, con- 
serve yourself, and live only in marriage, not elsewhere, 

I finished my novel — save the last chapter, which, a sort of 
epilogue, I shah add on later. I hated the typing, so took to 
scribbling in pencil. Then there was a lot of the original draft 
that I couldnH have bettered. Pinkers are typing it out for 
me. When it is done, I shall send it on to you? Shall keep 
the title Wornsn in Love, The book frightens me: it is so end- 
of-the-world. But it is, it must be, the beginning of a new 
world too. So must your book. How is it getting on? 

Love from us both to you both. 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Higher TregertheUi Zermor, 

St, IveSf Cornwall, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Saturday, nth November, 1916. 
My dear Lady Cynthia,— 

We have been wondering about you for some time now. Did 
my last letter, that I sent to you to the Hotel in Br%hton, along 
with my book of poems, put you off from answering, or have 
t hing s gone more amiss with you? I have often wondered if 
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you got the book of poems. As for the letter, that is how one 
feels, at a crisis. 

Nothing is changed, outwardly, here* Frieda went to London 
and saw her children: and began to realise, I believe, that the 
mother-child relation is not so all-important; indeed, not pro- 
foundly important at all, touching the quick of being. It is, in 
real truth, one of the temporal, almost accidental connections, 
the connection between parent and children. But I suppose you 
will not agree to this at dl. Then, we still hear from Germany; 
Frieda's mother, being old and feeling the twilight of death in 
the air, very sad and wanting only comfort and reassurance, but 
Frieda's sisters still resistant and rather ugly in spirit. I must 
say, judging from these, I can't feel that Germany wants peace 
yet, any more than England does. Their fulfilment is still in 
this ugly contending. But I think both countries" are getting 
tired, emotionally tired. They won't be able to work up the fine 
frenzy of war much longer. The whole show is too nasty and 
contemptible, essentially, 

I have been seedy a good deal this autumn: seem to have 
spent a great deal of my time in bed. But I feel better now. 
Perhaps soon I shall come to London to consult a good doctor — 
if there is such a thing — ^and learn how to make the best of 
this bad job of health. Nevertheless, I feel much stronger and 
more established in my soul — ^really strong and single. I have 
finished a novel, sequel to The Rainbow » I think very highly of 
it, but I don't suppose anybody will publish it — ^at least for 
some years to come. We are hopelessly badly off as far as 
money goes, though it never troubles me, so long as one is 
strong in one's soul. Still, I suppose I shall have to make some 
sort of move about it — ^what, I don't know. I think I would 
prefer to go to America — but it doesn't seem very possible just 
now. As far as material things go, one can drift as necessity 
impels one, , , . 

Write and tell us your news. If I ever get to London ^ain, 
I hope we shall see you. What is Herbert Asquith doing? How 
do^ he feel now about the war, etc.? What was his book of 
poems like? Why didn't you send me one? .... 
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Higher Tregerthert, Zermort 
Su IveSf Cornwall, 

To J. B* Pinker* 13 iVoy*, 1916. 

Dear Pinker, — 

I return the typescript of the story. The Mortal Coil, The 
novel I will send on in a week^s time; not longer* Then I wiU 
send a batch of poems, for the American magazines* Then I 
have another short story on hand, which I shall finish when 
I"ve sent off the novel* The novel is really rather wonderful: 
something quite new on the face of the earth, I think* I wonder 
what it will seem to you* 

I do hope, now, we can begin to make a little money, on 
stories, etc*, in America* I am sure, if your American agent 
pushed them a little, he could place the stories* I am so tired 
of being always pinched and penniless and in bad health* When 
it is possible, I shall go to a warmer climate — to Italy* I feel 
so wretched as the winter comes on* Oh, and do send me a 
little more money, I am at the end of all I have. 

The novel will have an epilogue — z small last chapter* But 
that, I don't want to write until the whole is sent in to the 
printer; and heaven knows when that will be. But again, I 
don't think this book is likely to be suppressed for immorality, 
like The Rainhow, God knows how it will go. 

Yours, 

D* H. Lawrence* 


Higher Tregerthen, Zermor, 

St* Ives, Cornwall 

To L«dy Cynthia Asquith. i^th November, 1916. 

Both your letters came this morning: the second very cross, 
I will not speak of the war in the abstract any more. I will 
only say, in the particular, that for me the war is utterly wrong, 
stupid, monstrous and contemptible, and nothing, neither life 
nor death, makes it any different for me. For me, it is better 
to die th^ to do something which is utterly a violation to my 
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soul* Death is no violation nor ignominy, and can be thought 
of with sweetness and satisfaction. On the other hand, war 
cannot be thought of, for me, without the utmost repulsion 
and desecration of one’s being* For me, the war is wrong, and 
nothing, neither life nor death, can make it right* But — here I 
submit — I am only myself. At last I submit that I have no 
right to speak for anybody else, but only for my single self. 
War is for the rest of men, what it is, of this I can say nothing, 
I can only speak of myself. 

And it comes to this, that the oneness of mankind is destroyed 
in me, I am I, and you are you, and all heaven and hell lies 
in the chasm between. Believe me, I am infinitely hurt by 
being thus torn off from the body of mankind, but so it is, 
and it is right* And believe me that I have wept tears enough, 
over the dead men and the unhappy women who were once 
one with me. Now, one can only submit, they are they, you 
are you, I am I — ^there is a separation, a separate isolated fate. 
And never again will I say, generally, '*the war”; only ”the 
war to me.” For to every man the war is himself, and I cannot 
dictate what the war is or should be to any other being than 
myself. Therefore I am sorry for all my generalities, which 
must be falsities to another man, and ^most insults. Even 
Rupert Brooke’s sonnet, which I repudiate for myself, I know 
now it is true for him, for them. But for me it is not true, and 
nothing will ever make it so: least of all death, for death is a 
great reality and seal of truth; my truth, his truth. It is terrible 
to think there are opposing truths — ^but so it is. And I am 
mine, you are yours, it is so, in eternity as well as in time. 

About money, suddenly sends me £6o from America, 

which is enough. I shall begin to move towards Italy now — if 
they will let me go. Do you think they will let us go? But at 
any rate, we shall be in London for a few days, before very 
long, and I want to see you then. I shall try to go to Italy very 
soon, because especially now I feel tom off, it is hard to live 
here; and if I can help it, I will not die, in spite of all. There 
is another life to live, here on earth, a different life. 

I shall be glad to have Herbert Asquith’s poems, 1 feel a 
vivid little sympathy with him just now, also something new; 
though probably I shall hate some of his poems, as I’m sure 
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he hates some of mine, Btit perhaps, when the war is over, and 
we come out of it, we can meet in a new way, and have a new 
unison, a happiness, Speriamo, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


To J, B, Pinker, 


Zennor, Su IveSf CornwalL 
Friday* 


Dear Pinker, — 

I send you the MS. of another story — The Miracle — which 
is beautiful and ends happily, so the swine of people ought 
to be very thankful for it. 

I am glad there is no more Methuen. You will do as you 
think best about the novel. I don^t suppose anybody will be 
dying to publish it, though it is a chef-d*ceuvre* Perhaps the 
faithful Duckworth will rise up and be noble: though I very 
much doubt his paying. The duplicate MS. shall come to you 
very soon. I lent it. 

I shall be rather glad if nobody wants those little poems. 
Then I shall put them in the fire. 

I am determined that I will have some money before long. 
I am sick of poking about in a comer, up to the neck in poverty. 
It is enough* I think America is my untilled field* 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Higher Tregerthen, ZennoTf 
St* Ives, CornwalL 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Saturday, ^•$th November, 1916* 
My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

Thank you for your husband's poems. I was glad to read 
them. At any rate he is not a deader, like Rupert Brooke: one 
can smell death in Rupert: thank heaven, not really here: only 
the sniff of curiosity, not the great inhalation of desire. (You 
won't mind what I say.) I think Herbert Asquith is a poet — 
which is after all the most valuable thing on earth. But he is 
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not writing himself at all here — not his own realities. Still, it 
is the writing of a poet, thank God. Only let him burst tiirough 
the dry dead old self that is on him, like a snake, come out his 
fresh real self: and he is a poet and a leader. But it needs the 
death of an old world in him, and the inception of a new. Not 
Ares, not Aphrodite — these two are old hat, and not real in us 
(neither him nor you nor me). No gods but truth — that's the 
motto. I hope that we shall be friends, one day, he and I — 
fighting together quite another kind of fight: the fight of that 
which is to come, not the fight of that which is passing away. 

When are we going to have a shot at preparing this nation 
for peace? Peace and war lie in the heart, in the desire, of the 
people — say what you will. Germany, nations — are external 
material facts. The reality of peace, the reality of war, lies in 
the hearts of the people: you, me, all the rest. 

We should say **enough of war" while yet we are alive. We 
should say enough of war, because the desire of something else 
is strong and most living in us. It is foolish to drop down at 
last in inertia, and let the war end so — ^in inertia. While we 
have the vitality to create, we ought to stop the fighting — 
otherwise, when the end comes, we are spiritually bankrupt. 
Which is final disaster. 

I think that Germany — ^peace terms — ^allies — etc , — do not 
matter* What matters is the power in our own hearts, to create 
the new. Keep that and all is saved. Say that to your husband 
— ^he will probably accept it sooner from you. 

Oh, and do not think 1 blame the Government or howl at it. 
The fools who howl at the Government m^e my blood boil. 
I respect the Prime Minister because I believe in his re^ 
decency and I think Lloyd Georges, etc., are toads. I must here 
assert again that the war is and continues because of the lust 
for hate and war, chiefly hate of each other — "'hate thy neigh- 
bour as thyself" — not hate of Germany at all which is in the 
hearts of people; and their worship of Ares and Aphrodite — 
("But a bitter goddess was born of blood and the salt sea 
foam") — both gods of destruction and burning down. But in 
many hearts, now, I fully believe that Ares and Aphrodite have 
ceased to be gods. We want something else: it is fulfilled in us, 
this Ares- Aphrodite business; let us have something else, let 
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US have something else, let us make something else out of our 
own hearts* Germany, peace terms, etc., don*t matter. It is 
a question of the living heart — ^that only. 

I wish to heaven it might be allowed to discuss peace with 
the country this winter. I am sure we could still save the life 
and hope. But let the Prime Minister be changed, let the 
Lloyd George and Carson fools come in and one can only leave 
the country (when it is possible) for ever, having left it in one's 
heart already* If it were possible to speak in the country this 
winter, we could save the living germ, I am sure. But it is 
our last chance. Failing this, one can only flee from the chaos 
and the orgy of ugly disintegration which is to come. 

Don't think of me as a raving impractical vain individual. 
To be material at this jmctiire is hopeless^ hopeless — ^and worse 
than impractical^ Only the living heart and the creative spirit 
matter— nothing else* Is one to be allowed to say so — or not? 
And do you believe it — or don't you? 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zennor, St* Ives, Cornwall* 

To Catherine Carswell. Saturday, 'and December, 1916. 
My dear Catherine, — 

I am glad you liked the novel — thanks for the suggestions. 
Gudrun's coat was supposed to be that pale and lovely bluish 
green which is a painter's emerald green — really a beautiful 
shade. Is that still common? You might just put Thomas 
Banncrman instead of Shoito — or Balfour — any ordinary 
Scotch name. Gerald and his **as usual" is sarcastic if any- 
thing. I can't understand his persistence in **dressing." But 
good to cross him out* I am very glad you make these sugges- 
tions. About Miss Andrews— she says she read the first 
chapter, so I suppose it is only fair to give her the whole. Let 
her have it when you and Carswell have done with it, will you? 
Your books just come— many thanks. They are all interesting. 

I am so afiraid to come to London— my state seems so shaky. 
I am sure I should be ill by the time the train was at Plymouth. 



I keep on saying to myself "*ncxt week — ^aext week'* — ^and 
whenever the next week comes I am still incapable of starting. 
It is almost impossible, I find, for me to go further than 
Penzance: and even then I want to run back like lightning. It 
is a curious moral and physical incapacity to move towards the 
world. Yet I want to come to London: I must wait for the tide 
to turn in me. 

We had Mendel — Gertler lent us his copy. It is a bad book — 
statement without creation — ^really journalism. Gertler, Jew- 
like, has told every detail of his Itfe to Gilbert — ^Gilbert has a 
lawyer's memory and has put it all down — ^and so ridiculously, 
when it comes to the love affair. We never recognised our- 
selves — or Frieda — but now I remember she must be Mrs. 
Lupton — or whatever it was — ^wtfe of an artist. I only glanced 
through the book. 

It is beautiful weather these last days, still and soft. What a 
nuisance your in-laws are hovering round you again. But you 
will take them coolly, I know. As for Joanna, she seems to be 
coming on. I feel that when she is '^out," when you have 
finished her, that will be an epoch dosed in your life, and an 
epoch to begin. 

I do want to come to London for spectades and things — 
and to hear about the country, what everybody is saying and 
feeling. It seems to me a change is taking place again. 1 should 
like to come and talk — ^very much. The spirit is willing but 
the flesh is so weak. Do you know, when I think of getting 
into a big train to come a long distance, I feel I should faint. 
Either one is bewitched, or something. But this seems like a 
m^ic country with invisible waHs, and one is kept in it by 
enchantment. 

I shall be glad to hear what Don has to say — ^and am very 
grateful for his suggestions. I mast come and talk to him, also, 
about the extant world, before he is conscripted or anything 
vile like that. 

X feel you are better, on your legs again and ready to forge 
ahead. C^d! 

Oh, don't think I would belittle the Russians. They have 
meant an enormous amount to me; Turgenev, Tolstoi, 
Dostoievsky — ^mattered almost more than anything, and I 
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thought them the greatest writers of all time. And now, with 
something of a shock, I realise a certain crudity and thick, 
uncivilised, insensitive stupidity about them, I realise how 
much finer and purer and more ultimate our own stuff is. 

Auf wiedersehen, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


ZennoTt Saint IveSf CornwalL 

To Mark Gertier. 5 December, 1916. 

My dear Gertler, — 

I have owed you a letter for some time — ^but there is nothing 
to say, that we don’t know already. Like you, we have got 
£60 — ^which solves the money difficulty for the time being. 
Thank you very much for offering to lend us. But it is a 
principle with me, to borrow from the rich as long as I can, 
not the poor. Always spoil the Egyptians as far as possible. 
I am better in health now, because I don’t work and don’t 
bother any more. One ought, like the fields, to lie fallow during 
the winter and neither work nor think, but only, in one’s soul, 
sleep. Can’t you put your soul to sleep, and remain just super- 
ficially awake, drifting and taking no real notice, just amuse 
yourself like a child with some sort of play work? I have just 
made a pouffe — sort of floor cushion, square, and like a mound 
— ^and on the black cover, all round, I have stitched a green 
field, then house, barns, haystacks, animals, man and woman, 
all in bright-coloured stuffs — ^it looks very jolly and bright. 
That is a kind of play, which makes one busy and happy while 
one’s soul of contention sleeps. I wish you could take some of 
your sculpture rather like that. 

Looking in a dictionary the other day I saw, “Scvdptme: 
the lowest of the arts.” That surprised me very much — ^but I 
think perhaps it is true. Sculpture, it seems to me, is truly a 
part of architecture. In my novel there is a man — ^not you, I 
reassure you — ^who does a great granite frieze for the top of a 
factory, and the frieze is a fair, of which your whir%ig, for 
example, is part. (We knew a man, a German, who did these 
big reliefs for great, fine factories in Cologne.) Paintii^ is so 
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much subtler than sculpture, that I am sure it is a finer medium. 
But one wants the unsubtle, the obvious, like sculpture, as well 
as the subtle. 

The war is beyond weariness; it has reached the stage of 
stony oppression. And though I think Asquith is by far a more 
decent man than Lloyd George or any of the others, yet I 
wish he would clear out, and leave them to it. The debacle 
would come the quicker. It is bound to come, the great 
smash-up in this country — ^and oh, oh God, if it would only 
come quickly. But it will never take place while Asquith holds 
the Premiership. He is too much the old, stable, measured, 
decent England. Alas and alack, that such an England must 
collapse and be trodden under the feet of swine and dogs. 
But so it is, by the decree of unalterable fate. And therefore, 
the longer the old decency remains standing, the longer the tops 
of our heads will tickle, expecting it to come crashing down on 
us. It is this sword of Damocles business which one cannot 
bear. But sleep — sleep in your soul — everything will come, and 
will go, in the end. 

I can't come to London, for some reason or other. I am like a 
ship becalmed, down here in this offing, waiting for some wind 
to blow me back to town, and into the world. I look like Elijah, 
or Elisha, whichever it was, for a doud as big as a man's 
hand — but see nothing. I can conceive myself down here, 
still waiting, an old, hooked-nosed, benevolent old man, living 
on crusts and charity. So be it — ^it's very nice down here, much 
nicer than anywhere else. But when you write, tell me ail the 
world-news you can. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zemor, St* Jves, Cornwall* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Monday, iith December, 1916. 

Here's a pretty state of affairs — ^Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Lord Derby — ^funny — ^pretty! This is the last stage of all, that 
ends our sad eventful history. So be it. 

Over Cornwall, last Wednesday and Thursday, went a 
terrible wave of depression. In Peni^ance market, farmers went 
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about with wonderstruck faces, saying, ^*We*re beaten. Tm 
afraid we^re beaten. These Germans are a wonderful nation, 
Tm afraid. They are more than a match for us.^' That is 
Cornwall at the present time. I must say, I too expect a national 
disaster before very long, but I don't care very much. They 
want it, the people in this country. They want in their vile 
underneath way of working to scuttle the old ship and pitch 
everybody into water. Well, let them. Perhaps when we've all 
had a ducking in the sea of fearful disaster, we shall be more 
wholesome and truthful. At any rate, then I feel we shall be 
able to do something, something new. It is no use adhering to 
that old advanced crowd — Cambridge, Lowes Dickenson, 
Bertie Russell, young reformers. Socialists, Fabians — they are 
our disease, not our hope. We want a clean sweep, and a new 
start, and we will have it. Wait only a little longer. Fusty, 
fu2^ peace-cranks and lovers of humanity are the devil. We 
must get on a new track altogether. Damn Humanity, let me 
have a bit of inhuman, or non-human truth, that our fuzzy 
human emotions can't alter. 

I send you MS. of a tiny book of poems, to see if you like 
them. If you do, and if they find a publisher, I think they 
might be a real success — and I would hke to inscribe them to 
you — "*To Cynthia Asquith." Damn initials. But that is just 
as you like. 

We keep putting off our coming to London, but it is bound 
to be within a month's time now — ^probably in early January. 
Then we must see where we arc, how we stand, all of us. What 
we feel and what we are ready tor. 

D. H. Lawiosnce. 

The story **The Thimble" is being published in an American 
magazine called Th& Seven Arts* 


Zernior, Su IveSf CornwalL 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. igtA DecembeVt 1916* 

... I wonder if you could help me in another little matter? I 
have finished and sent in tl^ novel. Women in Love, which is 
mosQ or less a sequel to The Rainbow, It is a very fine piece of 
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work, and I will stand by it for ever. But there is the same 
danger ahead as ever: it is, perhaps, almost as likely to be 
suppressed as was The Rainbow: which seems to me monstrous, 
a serious and profound piece of work like that. I wondered if 
I could dedicate it to some patron, in the old-fashioned way, 
and so secure it some patronage which would save it from the 
barkings of the little newspaper curs. Do you know anybody 
of any weight or importance, who would take it under his, or 
her, protection, so far as to accept a serious dedication? It is 
a much finer book than The Rainbow ^ and I would rather it 
were never published at all than insulted by petty dogs as that 
was. However, in your mad scurry of train-catching, you might 
think it over for me. . . . 


2 iennor, St IveSf Cornwall 

To Catherine Carswell. 20th December , 1916. 

My DEAR Catherine, — 

No, we shan^t come to town for a fortnight now, at least. 

It sounds too horrible. And the speech in this 

morning^s paper is such an unsavoury dollop, that one wants 
to hide one*s head in a gorse-bush and pretend one is hidden. 
It is too disgusting. The man means nothing, stands for 
nothing, is nothing: and he mechanically does what Germany 
does, and the nation vociferously cries "Hear, Hear^"; Do teU 
me what you think of it, and w^t the people are saying, and 
what Don and the Times people say. I feel I want to know 
the current opinion. I think, of course, that we are now just 
curving into the final maelstrom; in a few more months there 
will be no English nation, there will be a vast horde of self- 
interested mad brutes padding round seeking their own ends: 
a chaos, a horror. How long will it be before LI. G* and the 
War Council have the Conservatives, the Liberals, and the 
Labourites tearing them into three morsels? Not loi^, I think. 
So, hurrah for the debacle; let it be soon, for suspense is 
intolerable. 

What an ugly farce Christmas is this year. Will anybody 
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dare to sing carols, etc* Pah, it ail stinks* What a pity you 

cannot poison . What a blind mouth devouring 

your life* Schoo her off — ^school 

I am glad Don likes the novel. About the Gerald- Work 
part: I want it to come where it does: you meet a man, you get 
an impression of him, you find out afterwards what he has done* 
If you have, in your arrogance, writ him down a nobody, then 
there is a slap in the eye for you when you find he has done 
more than you have done. VoiW (I don't mean you, Catherine 
Carswell, of course*) 

Don't hate Joanna: she is young: she will grow up: I hate 
nobody who will grow up* But the hideous wasters who will 
only rot in the bud, how I hate them* So Joanna is all right. 
She goes through her bad phases, as she ought* She is a kind 
of dead-nettle who looks a pure weed, and comes out with 
very quaint and happy bunchy flowers at the last minute. 
Patience! But I wish you got along with her: I am anxious 
to see her to the end* I feel she will gather up her skirts 
and fly like the wind to her conclusions, as the New Year 
comes in* 

I believe Pinker will have some difficulty in getting the novel, 
Women in Love, published* Methuen, having had the MS*, 
agrees to cancel the agreement* But it shows what the market 
value of the book is likely to be at the moment: the moment 
being from now onwards, indefinitely. For I believe that 
England, in spite of your woman friend, is capable of not seeing 
anything but badness in me, for ever and ever* I believe 
America is my virgin soil: truly* But patience, always patience* 
What a pity your Australian millionaire wasn't one of the 
heavenly babes who see and speak wisdom without under- 
standing it. He might have given us £i,ooo to publish our 
novels with* But I have no hopes of millionaires* I want to 
know what Don thinks of the latter half of the book* I must 
see his notes, too* Are they pencilled on the MS.? 

I wonder when we shall see you* Everything seems in a 
state of unstable solution, ready to precipitate out at the least 
shock. It is a blessing there are one or two people in the world 
one can feel pretty safe with: for I have a horror of all the other 
triliions. 
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1 feel we shall all be meeting in a very little wkile^ Htish! 
One feels quite portentous. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I was wondering if it would be wise to try to get some well- 
known and important person to take the novel under his pro- 
tection; that is, if I could dedicate it with a proper inscription, 
in the 18th-century fashion, to some patron whose name would 
be likely to save it from the yelping of the small newspaper 
curs. What do you think? 


Zennorf St, Ives^ CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell. 2,Sth DecembeTf 1916. 

My DEAR Catherine, — 

Christmas, thank goodness, is over. I hated its coming this 
year; I nearly hated even presents. I feel awfully downhearted 
— down altogether. God alone knows what is upon us. I feel 
smothered and weary, and buried alive in the world, horribly 
buried alive. And when will the graves open? Oh, dearl 
Miss Andrews and Robert Mountsier have come up and are 
staying till the end of the week. They are very nice, really. 
Yesterday we had a party with the Hockings, widch was jolly. 
But my heart never felt so down in the dirt, as it does now. 
What is going to happen, what can we do, how can we move? 
It is worse than any Laocoon with the snake round him; such 
a weight on one^s arms and limbs and heart; an utter imprison- 
ment in the tightening folds of this heavy serpent, and oneself 
impotent. How long will it go on? 

I am afraid we shall not be able to come to London. Now 
they have put up the fare, it would cost the two of us £7 I3S. 6d* 
to come and go. And we shall never have any more money, I 
verily believe. So we may as well stay down here and spend 
our poverty in peace. 

What is going to happen to Carswell? Do you know yet? 
I wonder if you feel as heartsick as I do with life. 

I shall rouse up and send you some of your books back 
to-morrow. 

Tell me if there is any news. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

The rush, mat looks so nice upstairs; Frieda very pleased. 
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Zenmr, Su Ives, 

CornwalL 

To Catherine CarswelL Monday ^ ^th January ^ 1917* 

My dear Catherine, — 

I never answered your last letter. We seem all to be pretty 
downed, floored. I feel myself awfully like a fox that is 
cornered by a pack of hounds and boors who don't perhaps 
know he's there, but are closing in unconsciously. It seems to 
me to be a crucial situation now: whether we are nabbed by 
the old vile world, and destroyed, or whether we manage, with 
the help of the unseen, to make good our escape. I am applying 
for reindorsement of my passports to New York. If I can but 
get it done, and if no other horror, like American exclusion, 
intervenes, I shall be off at once: this month, I hope. I feel 
it is really a question of to be or not to be. If we are to be, 
then we must move at once out of this into another world. 
Otherwise it is not to be. 

My dear Catherine, for me the hour is crucial. But every- 
thing has its season. Perhaps your times are a little different. 
Perhaps — this in answer to your last letter — ^it is necessary for 
you and Don to have another bout, another round, to try 
another fall with this old world. Every man has his own times 
and his own destiny apart and single. It only remains for us to 
fulfil that which is really in us. For me, it is time to go: 

^^Time for us to go. 

Time for us to go ♦ . ♦" 


as the song is. 

I don't know why I go to America — except that I feel all 
right in going there. One instinctively takes one's way, and it 
is ail right. I feel we shall get off. I am not beaten yet. But 
don't say anything about our going, will you? 

Everybody refuses to publish the novel. It will not get done 
over here, I don't care. 

As a sort of last work, I have gathered and shaped my last 
poems into a book. It is a sort of final conclusion of the old 
life in me — *'and now farewell," is really the motto. I don't 
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much want to submit the MS* for publication. It is very 
intimate and vita! to me. But I have got it very nearly ready. 
Would you like to see it? I will send it you if you would* 

How is Joanna? My heart aches a bit for her: it is so wintry 
for her to come forth* Have patience and courage* Write for 
America if you can't write. I find I am unable to write for 
England any more — ^the response has gone quite dead and 
dumb* A certain hope rises in my heart, quite hot, and I can 
go on* But it is not England* It seems to me it is America* 
If I am kept here I am beaten for ever. 

How are you yourself, and Don? The weeks go by very 
bitterly, don't you find? They see hardly bearable. 

The weather is cold down here also: but sometimes very 
sunny, as to-day. We live on tenterhooks, hoping for departure. 
You too will move away, when your time comes. 

Do you see Esther Andrews? And how is she? We want her 
to go with us to America, and to the ultimate place we call 
Typee or Rananim. There is indeed such an ultimate 
place* 

Don't treat me as I have treated you, and make me wait 
a long time for an answer* Write soon. 

D* H. Lawrence* 


Zennor, Su Ives, 

CornwalL 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith* Sth January, 1917. 

I didn't answer your letter about Women in. Ijove because 
it seems the book will not find a publisher in England at 
all. Indeed, nobody will print me nowadays, the public taste 
is averse from me* It is a nasty quandary* The books I have 
don't sell, so it's a bad look-out* 

I wrote to Eddie asking him if he thought we could get 
passports to U.S.A. Of course we have the passports of 
November, 1915 — ^but they won't do, I believe* We have some 
friends going over to New York in March, and I should like 
to go with them* I am pretty sure of selling my stuff if I am 
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in America, I don't want to write or talk about the war at all — 
only stories and literary stuff: because I think the war will end 
this year, and even if it doesn't I can't help it any more, I feel 
there is disaster impending for England. Not that I want to 
run away — only I feel useless, it is quite useless my trying to 
live and write here. I shall only starve in ignominy: should be 
starving now if an American hadn't given me £6o. 

After the Cornwallis-West affair — ^and how disgusting that 
is, how loathsome the attitude of the papers, how indecent 
the whole publicity—I know one ought not to ask for anything 
from you. But I believe it is quite legal for us to go to America: 
I am medically exempt, we are not spies, and I will neither 
write nor talk about the war to the Americans — ^they have 
nothing to do with it, it is our affair, alas! So just confer a little 
with Eddie about it, will you? I shall have just enough money 
to take us to New York if we can go on the first of March with 
our friends. And I can't go on living here on a miserable 
pittance which Pinker, my literary agent, will allow me. I can't 
take a pittance from Pinken it is too insulting and it is worse 
than useless my living in England any more. 

I don't think America is a paradise. But I know I can sell 
my stories there, and get a connection with publishers. And 
what I want is for us to have sufficient to go far west, to 
California or the South Seas, and live apart, away from the 
world. It is really my old Florida idea — but one must go 
further west. I hope in the end other people will come, and 
we can be a little community, a monastery, a school — a little 
Hesperides of the soul and body. That is what I will do 
finally, ... • 

But in the end I will go far away and make a little new world, 
like a seed which drops in a fertile soil, and germinates with a 
new earth and a new heaven. I don't believe in practical life, 
nor this materialism, nor in submitting to falsity because there 
is nothing else to do. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I hope we shall always be friends. 
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Zennor, St IveSf Cornwall. 

To Catherine Carswell. 8 th January, 1917. 

Do you really feel more hopeful about the world? No, I 
don't. I feel quite hopeless. But why should [one let] oneself 
be dragged down? That is the wrongness. One should have 
courage, and stand clear. 

I feel there is nothing to do but wait, and when it is possible, 
go right away. The only way is the way of my far-off wilderness 
place which shall become a school and a monastery and an 
Eden and a Hesperides — -a seed of a new heaven and a new 
earth. That is the only way. 

I can't come to London now because I have no belief in 
London. London must come to me — I can move itwards no 
more. I shall wait to go away, that is all. And I must economise 
my mere pittance of money. 

It seems my novel won't find a publisher over here. I don't 
wonder, seeing the state of the newspapers. I don't ever want 
it to be published, better not. How is Joanna going? 

Esther Andrews is still here. She makes me feel that America 
is really the next move. Not but what the Americans are awful. 
But the future can take place there — ^and it seems it can't here. 

Nevertheless, I wish we could see you. Essentially, I don't 
want to see a soul in London, except you two and perhaps 
Hilda Aldington — and Robert Mountsier, who has gone back. 
But we must — and shall — have a meeting before long* 

With love from both. 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Zennor, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

To J. B. Pinker. 9 Jan., 1917* 

My dear Pinker, — 

I suppose there is no news concerning any of my MSS* I 
don't wonder at it, if no one will publish the novel. When I 
read the newspapers, I see it would be vain. It does not matter 
very much — slater will be better* It is a book that will laugh last. 
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I want to go to America. It is necessary now for me to 
address a new public. You must see that. It is no use my 
writing in England for the English any more. I want to go to 
New York and write a set of essays on American literature, and 
perhaps lecture. It is no use my sitting cooped up here any 
longer. I feel I shall burst. 

I can go to America if I can state definite work to do there. 
I am sure you can help me. I don*t want to talk about the war, 
or peace, or have anything to do with that concern. I only 
want to be able to write and publish my own literary stuff, and 
to be in connection with some sort of public. It is useless here. 

I have two friends going over to New York on the ist March, 
and I should be very glad if my wife and I could go with them. 

My dear Pinker, I know you can help me. I hope you don*t 
feel uneasy about my work. I tell you it is true and unlying, and 
will last out all the other stuff. It is really necessary for me 
now to move under a new sky — ^it is a violation to be shut up 
here any longer. 

I have got in my head a set of essays, or lectures, on Classic 
American literature. But I can^t write for America here in 
England. I must transfer myself. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zennor, Su Ives^ 

CornwalL 

To J. B. Pinker. i6 /on., 1917. 

My bear Pinker, — 

Thank you for promising to help me to go to New York. 
I must go soon, One^s psychic health is more important than 
the physical. 

I think I can get passports for us if I can state definite 
business reasons for my going to America. It is here I want you 
to help me. You can give me some sort of credentials that it is 
necessary for me to be in New York for the publishing of the 
twHigM in Italy and the Rainbow and the Women in Love, I 
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think that would be enough* Do you know of anything clset 
You see I feel I must be under a new sky* Ail the ojsygen seems 
gone out of the vita! atmosphere here, and one gutters like a 
suffocated candle, I want to get into contact with something 
new — ^not to talk or write about the war* nothing of that — but 
to start somehow afresh. 

Tell me if you know anything else necessary for me to do* 

D* H* Lawrence* 

Margin Note* 

I expect the MS. of the novel every day — ^when it comes I will 
send it to you post-haste. 


ZennoTf St. Ives, 

Cornwall. 

To J* B* Pinker. 29 Jan.^ 1917* 

My dear Pinker, — 

I am going to apply immediately for my passports for 
America* Now as to definite reasons for my going: I hear they 
must be as convincing as possible, I shall give; 

1* Ill-health, 

2» Failure to make any money at all over here, 

3, Necessity to place short stories, and literary articles* and 
poems, and to arrange with a publisher the publication of Tfie 
Rainbow, which is ready for press but has been deferred, and of 
the novel Women in Love. 

Then I shall refer to you for corroboration, if it is necessary* 

Do you think this is all right? Tell me at once if there is 
anything you disagree to* I don^t want to do anything at ^ 
without your knowledge. You have been good to me, and I am 
grateful. 

Only I do want to go to America now-— not so much for 
business — but I feel I can*t breathe here. There is an 
oppression on one's breathing, 

I expect you have that duplicate MS. by now, I am sorry k is 
so late. 



have, for years to come* 1 have reaped everything out of my old 
notebooks now. I think I shall call this: Poetm of a Married 
Man, Would that do, do you think? 

I shall send you the MS. in a week or so. But there is no 
hurry at all about publishing it. 

There is no news of the novel? 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zennor, Su Ives^ 

Cornwall, 

To Mark Gertler* Friday ^ 9 Februaryt 1917* 

My dear Gertler, — 

It was bad news to hear from Kot that your father is dead* 
Not that death itself seems to me a calamity. It seems very 
much like going to sleep when one is thoroughly done up. But 
there is your mother left, and the others. It is a blessing you 
have your work. Take care not to be knocked up. These 
things do one a good deal of damage inside. To think of oneself, 
and cherish one's flame of life, is very necessary. 

I feel as if we were all up to the chin in the flood of things. 
Let it rise a little higher and we are swamped, suffocated, done 
for. All the time, the foul world of mud is rising and trying to 
envelop us, to destroy the quick of independence and singleness 
which is in us. It is time for me to pray for the help of the 
Unseen, for I don't know how much longer I can keep my head 
up. 

You know we have applied for passports to America. Yet 
what is America, now? Nevertheless if they will give us the 
passports we shall sail directly, in an American ship. I believe 
that, barring mines, that is quite safe. And I don't feel very 
hopeful, now, about the passports. At any rate, we ought to 
know in a few days' time. 

If we have to stay here, I too shall become a farmer. I shall 
help the man just below, whom I like. But I still hope to go 
away. In America, if we get there, I can make ready for you, 
if you want to come when the war is over. 

My novel does not find a publisher. I don't mind. What is 
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the good of its coming out in a world like this? 

I hear you are doing a big wood sculpture. I wonder if I shall 
ever see it. I should like to. 

Frieda sends her love, and sympathy, with mine. 

D. H* Lawrence. 


Zennor^ St Ivest 
CornwalL 

To I.ady Cynthia Asquith. i2,th February, 1917. 

They have refused to indorse my passport. It is a bitter blow, 
because I must go to America. But I will try ^ain in a little 
time. 

How are you, and what are you doing? For me the skies have 
fallen, here in England, and there is an end. I must go to 
America as soon as I can, because to remain here now, after the 
end, is like remaining on one*s death^bed. It is necessary to 
begin a new life. 

You mustn*t think I haven't cared about England. I have 
cared deeply and bitterly. But something is broken. There is 
not any England. One must look now for another world. This 
is only a tomb. 

I must wait, and try again in a little time. I don't want to 
bother you with woes or troubles. Only I feel there is some sort 
of connection between our fates — ^yours and your children's 
and your husband's, and Frieda's and mine. I know that 
sometime or other I shall pull through. And then, when I can 
help you or yotir husband or the children, that will be well. 
Because, don't hide away the knowledge, real life is finished 
here, it is over. The skies' have already fallen. There are no 
heavens above us, no hope. It needs a beginning elsewhere. 
That will be more true, perhaps, of Herbert Asquith and of 
John the Son, than of you. But it is a bit of knowledge not to 
be evaded even while one struggles through with the present. 

I feel the War won't be so very much longer. The skies have 
really fallen. There is no need of any more pulling at the 
pillars. New earth, new heaven, that is what one must find. I 
don't think America is a new world. But there is a living sky 
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above* America I know is shocking. But there is a new sky 
above it. I must go to America as soon as ever I can. Do you 
think I don't know what it is to be an Englishman? . . . 

There is no news here, we seem as in a lost world. My 
health is fair. It is the old collapsing misery that kills one. 
Frieda sends her love. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zennor, St Ives, 

CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell. Sunday, i%th February, 1917. 
My dear Catherine, — 

I am sending you the book of poems to-day. I have put the 
title as you see. I have finished it to-day. It has meant a great 
deal to me. And I feel more inclined to burst into tears than 
anything. I can't send this MS. to Pinker yet. I loathe him to 
have it. I loathe it to go to a publisher. I feel for the moment 
most passionately and bitterly tender about it. I wonder 
what it will seem to you — this book of poems. It will either 
seem much, or very little. I want you to tell me what effect it 
has on you. Because, perhaps I shall not send it to Pinker, 
perhaps I shall keep it by me, this MS., for some time to come. 
I must see how I feel about it later, and how it strikes you. 

You must be in an upset, getting ready to leave your house. 
It must seem like the end of the world to you. Let us hope it is 
the beginning of a new world, rather. But the breaking off with 
the old is bitter. 

Did we thank you for the Chinese coat come back, and the 
very good shortbread? But aren't you robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, sending us your good food? 

It is a curious interval with me now. Now the poems are 
done, I feel I don't know what next, or where next, or anything. 
I wish we were going to America. 

The weather is most overwhelmingly lovely. I lay on the 
cliffs and watched the gulls and hawks in the perfect sky. 
Already the pigeons were cooing, and it was warm as summer. 
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I feel I don't know where I am, nor what I am* This is somnam- 
bulism, or a trance* 

Don't forget, if ever you feel homeless, we shall be very glad 
to have you in the other cottage here. Count it as a place of 
your own, for you both* 

This is the only complete MS* of the poems^ — so don't lose 
it, will you? I want Hilda Aldington to have it next: she is 44, 
Mecklenburg Square, W*C* But I will write you again. I hope 
everything is going well with you and Carswell. 

With love from us both. 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Higher Tregertkerif 

Zennor, Su Ives, 

Cornwall* 

To Harriet Monroe. a8 Feb*, igry. 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

The copy of Poetry came to-day, with the notice of Amores* 
Thank you very much, I am sorry I forgot to inscribe my 
thanks to your magazine. 

We can't come to America yet, I am sorry to say. But we 
shall come. 

Do you think you might ask Josephine Preston Peabody to 
give me a copy of her Harvest MoonF I will gladly send her a 
copy of cither of my books of poetry in return* The bits you 
quote of her seem to me very real and valid. I should be glad to 
read the rest. Most of your American verse I find ungenuine: it 
isn't valid* Most of the people show off — something empty and 
noisy, as if they want to attract attention* It is all so blatant. 

I have got together the MS* of a new book of verse: by far the 
best. I will not forget to mention Poetry in front* 

Ask Josephine Preston Peabody about her book, for me, if 
you can, will you? 

Yours very sincerely, 

D* H* Lawrence. 
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Higher Tregertherit 
Z^nnoTf Su IveSf 
Cornwall 

To Eruest Ceilings, Sal, 3 March^ 1917. 

Dear Colungs, — 

I was very sorry to hear of you laid up in hospital* But 
heaven knows, one wonders that anybody of any sensitiveness is 
left alive* 

We have been here just a year, in a very nice cottage above the 
sea* I like this place very much, I was completely rejected 
from military service, thank God — ^for health* I know I should 
have died in a month. As it is, it is a struggle to go on living. 
The world is too foul, it poisons us, I don't know what will 
become of us all* If only a better spirit, a new spirit, would 
come into men, and make them begin to make life real and fine, 
instead of only death* The tension of trying to keep a spirit of 
life and hope against such masses of foulness wears one right 
out. 

No, there is nothing published of mine lately — save a story 
in this month's English Review which I don't much care for* I 
have done a novel, which nobody will print, after the Rainbow 
experience. It has been the round of publishers by now, and 
rejected by all* I don't care. One might as well make roses 
bloom in January, as bring out living work into this present 
world of man* 

I wish there could be a new spring of hope and reality in 
mankind: I do wish a few people could change, and stand for a 
fresh and happier world* I suppose it will come, and we shall 
live through. That is our business, at any rate. We must live 
through, for the hope of the new summer of the world* 

At any rate, don't lose aU your strength in illness* Save 
enough for when the change comes, the time to work for real 
happiness* 

D, H. Lawrence, 
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Zennor, 

To Catherine Carswell, Wednesday^ ytk March, 1917, 

I have seven short articles — ^little essays — called The Reality 
of Peace, They are very beautiful, and, I think, very important* 
Something must be done with them* They are a new beginning. 
Shall I send them along to you, to see what you and Don think, 
and about publishing? Or shall I send them straight to Pinker? 
How much time have you? But they are very short. 

What is happening to you? 

Reply at once, will you, 

D, H, L, 


Zennor, St, Ives, 

Cornwall, 

To Catherine Carswell, Friday* 

I send you the ^'Seven^* to-day. I have promised them to 
Dollie Radford next. You won't keep them long, because they 
are so short. 

We must think hard about their publication. We must begin 
now to work for a new world, a creative peace. 

Only Esther Andrews and Hilda Aldington have had the 
poems. Esther Andrews seems to feel very much with you 
about them — for which I am glad. Hilda Aldington soys they 
won't do at all: they are not eternal, not sublimated: too much 
body and emotions. 

You will be havii^ a bad time just now. Never mind, it is 
near to a new beginning* 

Warn me again before you leave your house. The news of 
Herbert Watson made me feel ill. 

D, H, Lawrence. 


I wrote to Austin Harrison to ask if he would like to see the 
"Seven" for the English Review, Do you think that all right? 



Zennorf St Ivest 
Cornwall, 

To J* B* Pinker* 19 March, 1917* 

My deak Pinker, — 

I am sending you seven little Articles called Th& Reality of 
Peace, I wrote to Austin Harrison about them: will you send 
them to him, to see if he will put them in the English Review, 
They are very beautiful and dear to me, I feel very delicate and 
sensitive about them. I intend to follow them up with more 
such chapters, to make a book* Perhaps in America the Yale 
Review would print them* 

I have done my new book of poems and got it ready* That 
also is very precious to me* But it could not come out just now, 
the world is far too vile and horrific* Let there be just a little 
sign of a new dawn* 

D* H* Lawrence* 

Harrison must not cut the articles without letting me know 
first — if he takes them* 


Zeiimr, Su Ives, 

Cornwall 

To Catherine Carswell* 1st April, 1917* 

My dear Catherine, — 

What is happening to you by now — ^and to Don? Frieda told 
us all about you in your little rooms* I sincerely hope you are 
feeling better in health* It is all a question of hope, and peace 
of spirit* If one could have a real fresh hopeful spirit, one 
would be well in health* 

There is this new Military Service Act, which makes me 
liable to more re-examinations. But my soul is made up now: I 
will go to prison rather than be compelled to an3rthing. I have 
had enough. I will not be compelled by these foul dogs, not to 
ansrthing* 

Austin Harrison will probably publish the Reality of Peace*, at 
least some of them: for which I was very glad. I was sorry they 
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did not mean much to you: disappointed. Because still, to me, 
they are very important. I still feel, if they are published, they 
will be effective. It is time something was done. It is time 
something new appeared on the face of the earth. It is time we 
abandoned our old selves and our old concerns, to come out into 
something dear and new, beyond humanity. We must establish 
ourselves in the absolute truth, and scorn this filthily con- 
temptible world of actuality. We must do something — ^it is 
time to move away from our little selves into the flood of a real 
living and effective truth. We must have done entirely with 
the half-truths of actual life. They are leeches hanging on our 
souls. I feel like starting somethiag somewhere: but hardly 
know yet where to begin. I believe there are peace demon- 
strations every Sunday in the Victoria Park. I think I am 
almost ready to set out preaching also, now: not only cessation 
of war, but the beginning of a new world. My dear Catherine, 
it is time to begin something like this. I feel on the brink of 
coming to London, but wait still a little while, for the definite 
impulse. It is really time for us to rouse ourselves now, to set 
out on the new journey. 

Write and tell me w^t you think, how you are and how you 
feel. Frieda sends her love. She is very happy with the terra- 
cotta statuette, but I do not find it very good. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zermor, St Ives, Cornwall 

To Mark Gertler. i April, 1917. 

Mv BEAR Gertler,— 

I was glad to hear from Frieda that you are well and happier. 
She sees a change in you, a newness and a certain peace which 
are everything. Also, she thinks the Bathing Scene wonderful. — 
I think the wrestlers interesting: but sculpture never quite 
satisfies me. It is not sufficiently abstracted. One resents the 
bulk, it frustrates the darity of conception. 

There is now the new Military Service Act, which makes me 
liable to be called up again. But I am so nauseated with the 
whole affair, that if they do bother me, I will go to prison rather 



than comply in the least. I will not be compelled — that is quite 
definite in me: I will not be compelled to anything. I am sick of 
the whole ignominious show. 

We are busy gardening, and I am writing short essays on 
philosophy. The pure abstract thought interests me now at this 
juncture more than art. I am tired of emotions and squirmings 
and sensations. Let us have a little pure thought, a little 
perfect and detached understanding. That is how I feel now. 
It may be Austin Harrison will put some essays of mine. The 
Reality of Peace^ in the English Review. I hope he will. If so, 
you must read them, I am very weary of this world of ugly 
chaos. I am sick to death of struggling in a cauldron of foul 
feelings with no mind, no thought, no understanding, no 
clarity of being anywhere, only a stinking welter of sensations. 
One must get out of it somehow. 

The weather is very cold; I wish it would turn warmer. I wish 
one could do something; I wish one could see where to lay hold, 
to eifect something fresh and dear, just to begin a new state. 
You say **it is life, life is like it.^' But that is mere sophistry. 
Life is what one wants in one's soul and in my soul I do not 
want this wretched coi^omerated messing, therefore I deny 
that that is life at all, it is only baseness and extraneous, 
sporadic, meaningless sensationalism. 

Still I hover on the brink of moving from Zennor towards 
London, and still I do not get away. But all in good time. Let 
me know what you think by now. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


5 Acacia Rd., St* John's Wood, 
London, N*W* 

To Mrs. S, A. Hopkin. Sunday, 33 April, 1917. 

My deah Sallie, — 

I hope you are feeling a bit better and a bit happier. When 
you rise fully into your new hfc, beware of seeing as the world 
sees, and thinking as the world thinks. *^Not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” Christ was right in all those things. 
It is necessary to go beyond the outer life, to the life of death 
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and creation, and take one's stand there, and let the world 
which intervenes have its own, merely secondary place* Even 
you, it is not really money which you need, to satisfy your 
unsatisfaction: it is the peace and fulfilment of the spirit, that 
which is ultimate, and beyond interference. Now that it is time 
for your resurrection, don't drag the grave-clothes of the old 
state with you. The world doesn't matter: you have died 
sufficiently to know that: the world doesn't matter, ultimately. 
Ultimately, only the other world of pure being matters. One 
has to be strong enough to have the just sense of values. One 
sees it in the old sometimes. Old Madame Stepniak was here 
yesterday. I find in her a beauty infinitely lovelier than the 
beauty of the young women I know. She has lived, and 
suffered, and taken her place in the realities. Now, neither 
riches nor rank nor violence matter to her, she knows what life 
consists in, and she never fails her knowledge. 

Come and stay with us as soon as you feel able. I shall leave 
London on Tuesday: stay perhaps a few days in Berks: then 
home to Cornwall. I hope you wdl get stronger. 

Warm regards to Willie and Enid. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hermitage, Berks, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Thursday, April, 1917. 

My DEAR Lady Cynthia, — 

I didn't ring you up, because on Sunday, suddenly, I col- 
lapsed with sickness, and was quite seedy. Then just as 
suddenly on Tuesday, my soul inspired itself and I got well. 
So, yesterday I came on here. To-morrow I am going back to 
Cornwall, thank God. 

It was the evil influence of aggregate London that made me 
ill: suddenly I start to be sick. It is all very vile. 

It is much best for you to go down to Stanway. The spring 
is here, the cuckoo is heard, primroses and daffodils are out in 
the woods, it is very lovely. I feel that the buds as they unfold, 
and the primroses come out, are really stronger than all the 
armies and all the War. I feel as if the your^ grass growing 
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wotdd upset all the cannon on the face of the earth, and that 
man with his evil stupidity is after aH nothing, the leaves just 
brush him aside* The principle of life is after all stronger than 
the principle of death, and I spit on your London and your 
government and your armies. 

Come and see us whenever you are near enough and feel like 
it. The state of your desperation is really a thing to be ashamed 
of. It ail comes of submitting and acquiescing in things one 
does not vitally believe in* If you learned flatly to reject things 
which are false to you, you wouldn^t sell yourself to such 
deadness* One should stick by one's own soul, and by nothing 
else. In one's soul, one knows the truth from the untruth, and 
life from death* And if one betrays one's own soul-knowledge 
one is the worst of traitors. I am out of all patience with the 
submitting to the things that be, however foul they are, just 
because they happen to be. But there will fall a big fire on the 
city before long, as on Sodom and Gomorrah, and will burn us 
dean of a few politidans, etc., and of some of our own flunkeying 
to mere airrent baseness. I feel angry with you, the way you 
have betrayed everything that is real, by admitting the 
superiority of that which is merely temporal and foul and 
external upon us* If all the aristocrats have sold the vital 
prindple of life to the mere current of foul affairs, what good 
are the aristocrats? As for the people, they will serve to make a 
real bust-up, quite purposeless and aimless. But when the 
bust-up is made and the place more or less destroyed we can 
have a new start. 

It is a very lovely day. Hope you are well. 

D. H. Lawbence. 


Zennor, St* Jves, 

Cornwall* 

To Mrs* S. A. Hopkin. Monday ^ 7 May^ 1917, 

My dear Sauue, — 

I should have written you before, but waited to see if Frieda 
would be well* so you ojuld come at once and stay a few weeks* 
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1 got back here about ten days ago, after having collapsed in 
London with the same sickness and diarrhoea that Emily had in 
Ripley. And I find Frieda, having progressed from her 
ptomaine poisoning to colitis — some sort of inflammation in the 
bowels — ^laid up quite ill. Nor does she seem to get much 
better. The doctor sent her medicine, and ordered her koumiss 
— fermented milk — ^but it doesn^t seem to do much good. 
Everything in the world is wrong just now. Myself, I still feel 
shaky. 

But I suppose we shall all quite suddenly recover, and then 
we really want you to come and stay. I will write you again in a 
few days, to say how Frieda is. I hope you yourself are keeping 
moderately well. 

There was no hope of anything good in London: everybody 
seemed weary and helpless, drifting along in the worst kind of 
lasssez-aller* The government is quite, quite incompetent, yet 
determined to prosecute the war indefinitely. The military 
authorities are in the filthiest state of bloodthirstiness, it is all a 
just hopeless mess. As for the people, nowhere do I find them 
wanting anything good. They want to go on from bad to 
worse. It is impossible to believe in any existing body, they are 
all part of the same evil game, labour, capital, aristocrat, they 
are the trunk, limbs, and head of one body of destructive evil. 
How can one say, the head is to blame, but the trunk is blame- 
less? They are ali one thing. 

Yet I feel that peace, that is, the end of the war, will come 
quite soon. I feel that it is a question only of weeks, now. 
There wifi be an end soon, though how it is to come to pass, I 
don't know. Certainly not because England will bring it about* 

Ah, well, we can only hang on till there is an end. At any 
rate, I will let you know as soon as Frieda is well enough, and 
then I hope you will come down at once. The flowers are all out, 
but the earth is very dry. The bluebells won't be here for 
another fortnight. I hope you will catch them at their best. 

With very warm regards to you all from us both. 

D. H. Laweence, 



ZennoTf St. Ives, CornivalL 

To Catherine Carswell* iith May^ 1917* 

My dear Catherine* — 

There any news* either about the Reality of Peace or 
an3rthing else* Only Esther Andrews has gone back to London* 
so I expect you will be seeing her soon* 

We are having very beautiful weather* so hot and bright* I 
have never seen anything so beautiful as the gorse this year* and 
the blackthorn. The gorse blazes in sheets of yellow fire* and 
the blackthorn is like white smoke* filling the valley bed* 
Primroses and violets are full out, and the bluebells are just 
coming* It is very magnificent and royal* The sun is just 
sinking in a flood of gold* One would not be astonished to see 
the cherubim flashing their wings and coming towards us* 
from the west. All the time* one seems to be expecting an 
arrival from the beyond* from the heavenly world* The sense 
of something* someone magnificent approaching* is so strong* it 
is a wonder one does not see visions m the heavens. 

I was glad to hear that the novel was going* When it is done* 
you will send it me* won’‘t you? It will be really something 
overcome, a phase surpassed in you* when the book is finished. 

I am not doing anything* except garden* just now. Yesterday 
I began to type out the Peace articles — I want another copy — 
and I was recasting the second one* But suddenly I felt as if I 
was going dotty* straight out of my mind* so I left off* One can 
only wait and let the crisis come and go* 

My gardens are so lovely, everything growing in rows* and so 
fast — such nice green rows of all kinds of young things* It 
looks like a triumph of life in itself* But these need rain* we 
axe very dry on these slopes. 

Frieda is much better in health these last two days. She 
sends her love. I hope the eggs won't get broken. Send the 
box back* and you can have some more. I'm glad Don is all 
right. I'm sure the war will end soon. I wonder if I am a bit 
dotty. 

D* H. Lawrence*’ 

No news yet of the desk. Please send me the bill for packing 
— you are poor now. 
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Prieda Lawrence* 



Zemor, Sl Ives, Cornwall 

To ]* M, Murry, 23 May^ 1917, 

I was wondering if you will be going to Mylor this summer. 
If you are^ you must come over and see us. What are your 
holidays? And what are you doing, save the office and living in 
Redcliffe Rd? Tell me anything interesting, will you? 

It is very quiet here: Frieda and I alone now. Frieda was very 
seedy with colitis, but is better: I am in bed for a few days, but 
reviving like a plant after rain. This spring has been very 
different from last: so dry and bright: no rain for weeks, always 
sunshine and dryness: no fog. Last Saturday is a year since the 
Mann* came in. Yet all is so different. The gorse is out in 
masses this year, and the blackthorn a great white smoke. I 
have three gardens: the little one, which is a gem: pansies and 
columbine and fuchsia as well as veg.: then the little field at the 
back of the red room is half garden: broad beans, etc., spinach, 
many beautiful rows: then in the field below, peas, beans, etc. 
I have worked hard. We should have mounds of vegetables. 
But it has been so dry, the little seeds in the field are back- 
ward. 

There is no writing and publishing news. Philosophy 
interests me most now— -not novels or stories. I find people 
ultimately boring: and you can't have fiction without people. So 
fiction does not, at the bottom, interest me any more. I am 
weary of humanity and human things. One is happy in the 
thoughts only that transcend humanity. 

I don't know how I am going to earn money now: but 1 can't 
care. I try to think of it, but can't. The Lord will have to 
provide. 

Write and tell me your news, and what you are thinking and 
doing apart from office. I don't know why you have been in my 
mind lately. 

You shouldn't say you love me. You disliked me intensely 
when you were here, and also at Mylor. But why should we 
hate or love? We are two separate beings, representing what we 
represent separately. Yet even if we are opposites, even if at the 

*The Manu was a Spanish coal ship which ran aground in front of 
Tregerthen. 





root we are hostile — I don*t say we are — there is no reason why 
we shoiddn't meet somewhere, 

D, H* Lawrence* 

Send me any catalogues of cheap books you might have, will 
you? I have read all my books here, being laid up awhile* 
What are you doing with the Mylor house? 


Zenmr, SU IveSf 
CornwalL 

To Catherine Carswell* Sunday, loth June, 1917* 

My dear Catherine, — 

What are you doing now, and how are you going on? I heard 
from Esther Andrews that she had been to see you, but she 
didn^t say much, except that you hardly think of the war* 
Which shows the war has passed out of you, which is a blessing* 
If only it would pass out of more people, be fulfilled and 
exhausted in them, so that they don^t partake of it any more, 
what a blessing it would bel Poor Esther Andrews is still too 
much in it, and too much out of it. The nervous fire of irritable 
opposition has not yet burnt itself out of her* I wish it had* 

We are the same: have got Mrs* here* She will only 

stay a week now. That is really a week too long for me* But I 
grow philosophic to the minor evils. How very rich it is to be 
alone, without these other human beings. People are poverty 
and negation, to be alone is wealth uncountable* I shail be so 
glad when Frieda and I have got room again* What an ob- 
struction one little being is* 

What would be nice, would be if the few, very few people one 
liked could have the cottages round about, far enough away, 
and near enough* I wish you and Don had a cottage about 
miles from here* 

How is he, and what is he doing? Is he in the fish's belly, or 
out of it? Hiis monstrous whale of a Mammon, it gulps 'em 
down* What a big belly the militarism has! 

They sent me my papers to be medically re-examined. I got 
an **u^t" note from a doctor here, and sent it back: don't 
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know what the developments will be. War^ and militarism, and 
the whole whale of authority, seems to have swum off from me 
and left me alone on a small peaceful island. But it is an island 
exposed to had storms. 

How is Joanna? She ought to be grown up enough to be 
coming out soon. Have you nearly done? — and are you 
thrilled? 

I am doing philosophy only: very good, I think, but a slow 
job. Still, I beat it out. I feel like the chorus in Great Ex- 
pectationsx 


*'Beat it out, beat it out, old Clem 
With a clink for the stout, old Clem.** 

But I feel as if you weren*t interested in philosophy just now. 
No news of anything being published, from me. Novel and 
poems lie by. What of Joanna? 

I feel the war will end soon. But I have no plans. What are 
yours? I sit, a very tender nursling, on the knees of the gods. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Zennor, Su Ives, 

CornwalL 

To Edward Marsh. 26 Jtme, 1917, 

Dear Eddie, — 

Thank you very much for the cheque for £7. 15. It is a nice 
sum, and Georgian Poetry is a good goose, her egg is much 
appreciated, and I hope she will live for ever. 

I got myself rejected again at Bodmin on Saturday: cursed the 
loathsome performance. As for flourishing, I should like to 
flourish a pistol under the nose of the fools that govern us. 
They make one spit with disgust. Only let the skies break, and 
we will flourish on top of the **times,** and the time-keepers and 
the time-servers. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawijence. 
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Higher Tregertkerif Zennor, 

St, IveSf Cornwall, 

To Eunice Tietjens, July^ 1917* 

Dear Eunice Tietjens,— 

Your book of profiles from China came to-day. I have just 
read it. At least it is actual, thank God, true as far as it goes. 
But an inward boredness with all the phenomena of humanity 
and the humanised cosmos, revealed flatly, is the best. Only 
the Proem smacks slightly of the Brummagem quality of high 
falute and priggish self-seriousness, which makes Yankee 
things so detestable. The rest is quite honest. The Americans 
usually take themselves and their twaddle an si grand serieux, I 
am redly thankful to see a book that is flat and honest and bored 
and rather disgusted. 

One thing — the truth of evolution is not true. There is no 
evolving, only unfolding. The lily is in the bit of dust which is 
its beginning, lily and nothing but lily: and the lily in blossom 
is a ne plus ultra: there is no evolving beyond. This is the 
greatest truth. A lily is a ne plus ultra: so also, a pure Chinaman: 
there is no evolving beyond, only a slipping back, or rather 
rotting back, through aU the coloured phases of retrogression 
and corruption, back to nought. This is the real truth. Man 
was man in eternity, has been man since the beginnings of time, 
and is man m the resultant eternity, no evolution, only unfold- 
ing of what is man. And the same with the Chinaman: no 
evolution beyond the Chinaman, none, none, none. But I 
don^t pretend to define what is the Chinaman. (This in 
reference to your ricksha boy with the ears that suggest a 
horse^s ears.) There are animal principles in man, which 
totemism recognises, but these have nothing evolutionary. 

But humanity is a bad egg: there is no more meat in it* As 
for republics, they are the imaginary chickens of an addled egg. 
Nothing will save us now: we must lapse sheer away from the 
extam world, reject it all, become indifferent, and listen 
beyond. It is no good balking at the given issues. The given 
issues are all old, old hat, bad egg. One must get beyond, and 
try for sheer understanding, inhuman. 

I think the war will end soon: then I want to come to America, 
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with my wife: not for the American people, not for any Uncle 
Sam, but for the strange salt which must be in the American 
soil, and the different ether which is in the sky, which may feed 
a new mind in one* I hope, then, that we may come to Chicago. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


ZennoTf Su Ives, 

Cornwall 

To J. B. Pinker. 3 Aagastf 1917. 

Dear Pinker, — 

Your letter and the poems came to-day. Truly the ways and 
the taste of publishers is mysterious and beyond finding out. 

The only thing I feel strongly about is the Song of a Man who 
is Loved. Can you or anybody tell me why they want it omitted? 
Fm sure Alice Meynell might print it without reproach* I 
don^t want to omit it. I send a copy of it. Please convince them 
they are absurd on this point. 

I will omit Meeting Among the Mountains, if they want it. 
But do ask them why they wish it. It has already been printed 
in the English Review, and in Georgian Poetry. The Georgian 
Poetry public is a very big one, according to sales, and they are 
sure to be glad to come upon something they know already. 
The lines I will alter, though for some of them it is a great pity, 
spoiling the clarity and precision of the expression. I will look 
^ter my bad taste in Eve*s Mass and Candlemass* Strange are 
the ways of man, strangest of ail, the publishers. 

Do convince them that the Song of a Man who is Loved is 
beautiful, necessary, and innocuotis as a sprig of mignonette. 
If they still persist, make them say what they object to. For I 
cannot believe that this poem shall be omitted. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


P.S. — ^Do you think anybody would care to publish as a littie 
book or pamphlet, the Reality of Peace, four numbers of which 
(out of seven) came in the English Review? 
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If Chattels leave out the Meeting Among the Mountains^ 
I must leave out all reference to Georgian Poetry^ which is a 
name which I am sure gives a good deal of sanction among a 
certain class* 

P,P*S, — I have already changed all the lines and the two titles* 
There remain only the two poems to be decided on* Meeting I 
don^t feel strongly about — but the other I do. 


Zennor, St Ives^ 
Cornwall* 

To J* B. Pinker* 30 Aug*t 1917. 

My dear Pinker, — 

I return Chattels agreement, signed and initialed* Don^t you 
think we might have had 20 per cent after the first 1000 or 
2000? I always have hopes of the future* And I wish you could 
bring them to give me twelve, instead of six, presentation copies* 
Let me know when they fix the price, and the format. 

I will send you on the MS. of At the Gates in a day or two* 
On second thoughts, I send it at once. You will see it is based 
upon the more superficial Reality of Peace* But this is pure 
metaphysics, especially later on: and perfectly sound meta- 
physics, that will stand the attacks of technical philosophers. 
Bits of it that might be very unpopular, I might leave out. 

I am doing, in the hopes of relieving my ominous financial 
prospects, a set of essays on The Transcendental Element in 
American Literature* You may marvel at such a subject, but it 
interests me* I was thinking of speaking to Amy Lowell about 
it. Her brother is principal of Harvard, and she can touch the 
pulse of the Yale Reoiew and things like that. We might get the 
essays into a periodical here in England—^seems my only hope — 
I won't and can't write Strand stories* 

D. H* Lawrence* 
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Z^nnor, Sl IpeSt 
Cornwall, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 3rd Septembert 1917. 

There seems nothing but futility in writing nowadays 

I guessed Herbert Asquith was all right, or we should have 
heard from one source or another: all right in health, I mean, 
nobody can be all right in mind, nowadays. 

I am pretty well. Frieda has had bad neuritis in her leg: in 
bed a month with it, a complete cripple. To-day she seems 
quite well again, good as ever. 

For the rest, what is there to say? I made wonderful gardens 
where things grew by magic: fat marrows, on plants that 
seemed as if they were going to roam till they encircled the 
earth; long, flat beans in festoons among red flowers, and 
a harvest of peas, myriads of rich full pods — and kohlrabi, 
and salsify, and scoraonera, and leeks, and spinach — every- 
thing in the world, it seems. But we have had massive storms 
that have smashed my pea rows back into the earth. Sic 
transit* 

We have been very quiet. There are near some herb-eating 
occultists; they fast, or eat nettles: they descend naked 
into old mine-shafts, and there meditate for hours and hours, 
upon their own transcendent infinitude: they descend on us like 
a swarm of locusts, and devour all the food on shelf or board; 
they even gave a ccmccrt, and made the most dreadful fools of 
themselves in St. Ives; violent correspondence in the Su Ives 
Times* 

At present I am writing essays on The Transcendental Blement 
in Classic American Literature, This is snuff to make Unde Sam 
sneege. But I sincerely hope to get a few dollars by it. My last 
shilling is singing ''Larboard Watch Ahoy'* to my last half- 
penny, as usual. But I forget. Chatto and Windus are going to 
bring out a book of verse of mine this autumn, and I am to have 
20 guineas in advance of royalties* A little seed, you see, out 
of Chatto's Lotus, scattered on my doorstep. Still, I persevere 
with the American essays. 

Frieda has discovered a genius in herself for making em- 
broidered caps. If you sent hdr a band that just fits nicely 
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round your head, she might make you one. These caps are her 
Wanderstuck* 

I am busy in the harvest, binding corn. Heaven and earth 
have passed away; apocalyptically I bind corn in the fields above 
the sea, and know the distance. There is no more England, only 
a beyond. As for me, I look around and cannot find myself 
hereabouts. But I have a whereabouts, elsewhere. Oh done? 

I hope the children are good and well. 

Addiol 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Zennor^ St Ives^ 

ComwedL 

To Catherine Carswell, Wednesday ^ 8 Oct., 1917. 

My dear Catherine, — 

Here are the two essays you asked for, I had forgotten all 
about them. I shall send them on to the English Review: no 
doubt Harrison will print them — ^and it will mean a little 
money, which is the chief consideration now. Not that I am 
short, for the moment. But I believe the war is going to end 
soon, and I shall need some money then, if only for Frieda's 
going to see her people. 

I am very glad you are feeling so well and happy in the 
thought of a child. If you are happy in the anticipation, that is 
all that matters. There is no need to let a child make you less 
free — ^and it might make you much more so — sard come sard* 

I have done the proofs of the poems, Chatto's are making 
quite a nice book of it. I suppose it wiU be out soon — ^next 
month. I am sorry they left out Song of a Man who Is Loved* 
Fools. They do these things for sheer bullying. The other 
things I didn't mind so much, 

I feel changes coming to pass in the world. I really think the 
war will end soon. Pah, people will be just the same. I hope to 
be able to go away afterwards. 

The weather has been pretty bad. Do you remember how it 
rained when you were here this time last year! It has rained a 
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good deal the same lately* I wonder where you will go after 
Bournemouth* We might meet then, when you leave* 

I told you I took out the ‘"Love Letters'’ from the poems* 
WeVe got an old piano — did I tell you that? — and some very 
fine Hebridean songs — marvellous. Gray lent them us* 

Frieda is well, so am I. There is not any news — I will lend 
you more philosophy later. 

D* H* Lawrence* 


ZennoTf St Ives, 

Cornwall, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith* i^th October^. 1917. 

My dear Lady Cynthia,^ — 

Now comes another nasty blow% The police have suddenly 
descended on the house, searched it, and delivered us a notice 
to leave the area of Cornwall, by Monday next. So on Monday 
we shall be in London, staying, if possible c/o Mrs* Radford. 
32, Well Walk, Hampstead, N*W* 

This bolt from the blue has fallen this morning: why, I know 
not, any more than you do* I cannot even conceive how I have 
incurred suspicion — have not the faintest notion* We are as 
innocent even of pacifist activities, let alone spying of any sort as 
the rabbits in the field outside* And we must leave Cornwall, 
and live in an unprohibited area, and report to the police* It is 
very vile. We have practically no money at all — I don't know 
what we shall do* 

At any rate we shall be in London Monday evening* You 
can see us if you feel like it during the week. 

This order comes from W. Western, Major-General i/c 
Administration, Southern Command, Salisbury* They have 
taken away some of my papers — I don't know what. It is all 
very sickening, and makes me very weary, 

I hope things are all right with you. 


D* H* Lawrence. 



ZermoTt Su Ives, 

CornwalL 

To Cecil Gray* i2 Oc^*, 1917* 

Great trouble in the land — ^police raiding the house this 
morning — searching for God knows what — and we must leave 
the area of Cornwall by Monday, and not enter any prohibited 
area* Come and see us at once. I have not the faintest idea 
what it is all about — curse them all. 

D. H. Lawrence* 


32, WeU Walk, 

Hampstead, N*W* 

To Cecil Gray. Wed*, 17 Oct., 1917. 

Caro mio Giugio, — 

Got your card this morning — shall be thankful if we hear 
from your mother and can move into the flat on Friday: for it 
is prison and misery to be in other people’s houses. Failing the 
flat, Hilda Aldington offers us her room, 44, Mecklenburgh 
Square, so we shall go there. 

London is not to be thought of. We reported to police here — 
they had heard nothing about us, and were not in the least 
interested — couldn’t quite see why we report at all. It is 
evident they work none too smoothly with the military. Saw 
Cynthia Asquith last night — ^she will do what she can for us, she 
says. 

But oh, the sickness that is in my belly. London is really very 
bad: gone mad, in fact. It thinks and breathes and lives air- 
raids, nothing else. People are not people any more: they are 
factors, really ghastly, like lemures, evil spirits of the dead. 
What shall we do, how shall we get out of this Inferno? "Tray 
not to die on the brink of so much horror,” to parody mirself. 

I hope, if we have to stay in town, you will <x>me up before 
long, to be a strength and a stay for us. One grasps for support. 

""To every brave cometh test of fire^ 

Blacker fate to be left behind ” you know your 
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^^Diarmid^s Lay/^ or whatever it is* It^s like that— <inly should 
be ^^cometh test of mud.*^ It is like being slowly suffocated in 
mud* Nevertheless# we will come out somehow. But I have 
never known my heart so pressed with weight of mud* 

Write and let us know everything* Frieda sends her love. 

D. H. Lawrence* 


44, Mecklenburgh Square, W*C*i* 
To Montague Shearman* Monday, November, 1917* 

Dear Mr* Shearman, — 

We shall be glad to see you at your rooms, having heard of 
you so often from Gertler and Koteliansky* But I want you to 
help me if you will— and can* A fortnight ago the police 
suddenly descended on us in Cornwall, searched the house, and 
left us the notice to leave the area of Cornwall in three days, and 
not to enter any prohibited area and to report ourselves to the 
police* We don't know in the least why this has taken place. Of 
course my wife was correspondit^ with her people in Germany, 
through a friend in Switzerland — but through the ordinary 
post* When the house was searched, the detective dogs took 
away, as far as I can tell, only a few old letters in German from 
my mother-in-law, and such trifles — nothing at all. It is all 
ridiculous and boring and a nuisance* The order came from the 
competent Military Authority at Salisbury. I am told that the 
only way to find out why this has taken place, is to write to the 
Secretary for the War Office* But Campbell suggested first 
asking you if you could find out more directly, perhaps through 
Hutchinson. I want to know why this action has been taken 
against my wife and me* As far as I am aware, there cannot be 
any reason whateoever for their attackii^ us. We are as 
innocuous as it is possible for anybody to be. I very much want 
to be allowed to go back to Cornwall* Wc have got the house 
there, and are rooted there* Perhaps you could ask Hutchinson 
if he could tell me what person or persons in the War Office 
Intelligence Department it would be possible or profitable to 
approach* 

I hope this is not a nuisance to you* Take no notice if 
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it is. I look forward to a meeting on Wednesday, anyhow. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


44, Mecklenburgh Square^ 

To Catherine Carswell. Saturday^ November^ 1917. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I have just finished the novel. Yes, I think it is very good. 
The part re-written is very much improved. But it shakes me 
badly — ^with a kind of nerve-racking pain. Of course the one 
character you have not really drawn — not conceived even — ^is 
Lawrence Urquhart. You haven't got it in. It wasn't to be got 
in, in this book. The book ends strictly, with Louis and Aunt 
Perdy. Lawrence, in this end, is ex machina. But the book is 
good — ^and a complete whole. It only doesn't really state the 
other problem — the problem of what Urquhart really means to 
Joanna. But that is a dark problem, not to be written now. 
We will talk some things when we meet. 

There is no news of my affairs. We live quietly here. I am 
kept indoors for the time being by a bad cold. Frieda also has a 
cold. It is London. I wish we could soon go back to Cornwall. 
But I can't get any news of any sort. 

We have got a much more definite plan of going away. 
There will be Frieda and I, and Eder and Mrs. Eder, and 
William Henry and Gray, and probably Hilda Aldington, and 
maybe Kot and Dorothy Yorke. We shall go to the east slope 
of the Andes, back of Paraguay or Colombia. Eder knows the 
country well* Gray can find £i,ooo* The war will end this 
winter. In that case we set off in the spring — say March. How 
do you fed? What about your coming with Don? — how do you 
fed? The coming of a baby is a complication. 

But this plan at h&t will come off* We shall go. And we shall 
be happy. What about you and Don? 

When shall you be in town? I fully hope to go back to 
Cornwall in a week or two. We ought to have a talk soon, t 
feel the crisis and the end is very near — ^we are breaking free — ^at 
last our plan materialises, re^y — ^we shall sail away to our 
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Island — at present in the Andes — before long. 

Let us know about you smd Don, how you are and what you 
do, and what prospects there are. 

With love from both of us. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Call the book after the poem Frost Flowers* 


44, Mecklenburgk Square, W.C.i. 

To Cecil Gray. Monday* 

We are a little nearer to definiteness, but not much. These 
govt, people are the devil, with their importance and their 
^^expediency"^ and their tyranny. But I believe we shall get back 
to Zennor next month. 

I am not anxious to come back just now. One seems to be, in 
some queer way, vitally active here. And then, people, one or 
two, seem to give a strange new response. The Andes become 
real and near. Dr. Eder will come — ^something right in him. 
And he knows all that — Brazil, Paraguay, Colombia, He has 
relatives who have big estates in Colombia. We can get as far as 
these estates — rest there — then move on to find our own place. 
The Eder plantations are in the Cauca Valley, Colombia — 
towards the old Spanish town of Popayan, which is inhabited 
now only by Indians. I am convinced the war will end this 
winter, Italy, France and Russia will make it be so. In the 
spring we will sail off. 

I hope this appeals to you as much as it does to me. I have 
been expecting to hear from you. You are so queer and 
evanescent, one feels one loses you a bit. 

London is better — since there are no air-raids, they are 
getting over their insanity. It seems to be going to pieces. It 
seems to be going all to pieces — everybody on the verge of 
disappearance from any stable reality whatsoever. But I don^t 
do any work — ^none at all — only read and see people. Yet in 
some queer way I feel we are getting along — by I mean 

Frieda and you and me and William Henry. I should like you 
to meet one or two people. Do write and say how you are 
feeling — ^if you really feel like the Andes. It has become so 
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concfete and real, the Andes plan, it seems to occupy my heart* 
I shall be bitterly disappointed if it doesn't mean much to you* 
I wonder when you will come up* I feel we shall be here for a 
week or two more* The world feels as if anything might happen 
at any moment. And somehow I don't want to be in Cornwall 
for the present* 

Chatto said November 14 was fixed for publication of poems* 
Excuse this incoherent letter* I am keeping up a running 
conversation meanwhile. 

Why don't you write? 

Love from both* 

D. H* Lawrence* 


44, Mecklenhurgk Square^ W*C.i. 

To Cedi Gray* Wednesday* 

You are only half right about the disciples and the alabaster 
box* If Jesus had paid more attention to Magdalene, and less to 
his disciples, it would have been better* It was not the ointment- 
pouring which was so devastating, but the discipleship of the 
twelve* 

As for me and my ^%omen," I know what they are and 
aren^t, and though there is a certain messiness, there is a further 
reality* Take away the subservience and feet- washing, and the 
pure understanding between the Magdalene and Jesus went 
deeper than the understanding between the disciples and Jesus, 
or Jesus and the Bethany women* But Jesus himself was 
frightened of the knowledge which subsisted between the 
Magdalene and him, a knowledge deeper than the knowledge of 
Qhristianity and ^*good," deeper than love, anyhow* 

And both you and Frieda need to go one world deeper in 
knowledge. As for spikenard, if I chance to Itixuriate in it, it is 
by the way: not so very Philippically filthy either* Not that it 
matters* 

I don't mind a bit being told where I am wrong — ^not by you 
or anybody I respect* Only you don't seem to be going for me 
in anything where I am redly wrong: a bit Pharisaic, both you 
and Friedi external* 



It seems to me there is a whole world of knowledge to forsake, 
a new, deeper, lower one to entameT. And your hatred of me, 
like Frieda's hatred of me, is your cleavage to a world of know- 
ledge and being which you ought to forsake, which, by organic 
law, you must depart from or die* And my ^ Vomen" represent, 
in an impure and unproud, subservient, cringing, bad fashion, I 
admit — but represent none the less the threshold of a new 
world, or underworld, of knowledge and being. And the 
Hebridean songs, which represent you and Frieda in this, are 
songs of the damned: that is, songs of those who inhabit an 
underworld which is forever an underworld, never to be made 
open and whole. And you would like us all to inhabit a st^- 
gestive underworld wWch is never revealed or opened, only 
intimated, only felt between the initiated. — I won't have it* 
The old world must burst, the underworld must be open and 
whole, new world. You want an emotional sensuous under- 
world, like Frieda and the Hebrideans: my "Vomen" want an 
ecstatic subtly-intellectual underworld, like the Greeks — 
Orphicism — ^like Magdalene at her feet- washing — ^and there you 
are. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


44, Mecklenburgk Square^ W.C.i. 
To Joseph MaunscU Hone. i8 iVbv., 1917* 


Bear Hoke, — 

Campbell suggests my writing to you about my novel. 
There is a serious scheme for publishing it here privately by 
subscription, under the auspices of Arnold Bennett and John 
Galsworthy. Campbell, however, and Koteliansky say that 
probably Maunsell would do it in Dublin, which would be 
better. The English publishers daren't do it, although they 
would like to, because they fear it would meet the same fate as 
the Rainbow — ^which, I suppose you remember, was suppressed 
for its immorality. 

Do please tcH me at once if you think Maunsell would be 
likely to publish such a book of unlucky antecedents. If he 
would seriously consider it, I will send the MS. But otherwise, 
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I would rather keep it and get on with the scheme of private 
publication by subscription over here* The novel is more or 
less a sequel to The Rainbow 1 3 ^ 6 . 1 think 1*11 call it Noah*s Ark. 

Let me know as soon as you can. 

Do you remember me from the Selwood Terrace days? I 
remember you^ a sad and silent visitor. Hope things go well 
with you now. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


x^bt EarVs Court Square f S,W* 
To Montague Shearman. Tuesday {December ^ 1917). 


Dear Shearman, — 

It doesn*t look as if we were going to finish our talk very 
quickly, after all. The people who own this flat want to come 
in directly — ^and as we have nowhere else to go, we think of 
going to the country — Hermit^e, near Newbury — on Friday. 
And Wednesday evening and Thursday we are full up. Perhaps 
we shall have to snatch an odd evening later on. But I will let 
you know if we can manage to stay in town over this Friday — 
that was to be our evening, 

I am. very mad because to-day a detective has been round 
enquiring about me — ^from the Criminal Investigation Dept., 
if you please — asking for all information. Now this is impossible. 
I should like to get at the bottom of this. Perhaps you might 
help me this time — because I am infuriated at being followed 
and persecuted. The man said there had been a letter from 
Cornwall, and that was what he was come about. Now this is 
nothing to do with War Office^ — ^so do help me if you can to 
get at the bottom of it. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


136, EarVs Court SquarCf S.W* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Tuesday (1917). 

It is a pity you wouldn*t come this evening — ^and you didn't 
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write and say why, after all. 

We are leaving here on Friday — going, I think, to Doihe 
Radford's cottage in the country near Newbury. 

But it seems we are never going to have any peace. To-day 
there has been a man from the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment inquiring about us — ^from Gray. It is quite evident that 
somebody from Cornwall — somebody we don't know, probably 
— is writing letters to these various departments — ^and we are 
followed everywhere by the persecution. It is just like the 
Cornish to do such a thing. But it is very maddening. The 
detective pretended to Gray that I was a foreigner — but what 
has the Criminal Investigation Department to do with that? 
Altogether it is too sickening. 

Ask your man at Scotland Yard if he can tell you how I can 
put a stop to it — if there is any way of putting a stop to it. I 
hate bothering you — but really, this is getting a bit too thick. 
I shall soon have every department in the country on my heels 
for no reason whatever. Surely I can find out from the Criminal 
Dept, what the persecution is about? 

Just write a letter to your man at Scotland Yard, will you? At 
least this last vileness against me I ought to be able to quash. 
Address me at: 

44, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.i. 
will you, unless you hear from me. That address will always 
find me. 

I hate worrying you — but perhaps you will forgive me. 

Frieda sen<^ her love. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


c/o Mrs. Clarke, 

Grosvenor Rd., Ripley, near Derby. 

To Mark Gertler. Saturday, 29 Dec., *rj. 

My dear Gertler, — 

I got your letter to-day here, we are staying in the Midlands 
with my sister a few days. I think we shall be in London next 
Thursday — stay the night perhaps with Kot, then go to the 
Hermitage. I find I'm better and happier in the country. I 
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don't feei the cold very much — don't mind it* We might sec 
you on Thursday evening — ^Kot will know. Carrington talked 
of coming to see us in Hermitage. 

We must have some talks. For the last nine months nothing 
has interested me but thinking about **deep subjects," as you 
call them. But I find myself becoming more unsociable* As 
soon as I have promised to meet people I want to take to my 
heels in the opposite direction. It is only at rare sympathetic 
moments that I feel like talking. 

I think the old way of life has come to an end, and none of 
us will be able to go on with it. We must either get out into 
a new life, altogether new — 3 . life based neither on work nor 
love — or else we shall die. This is the end of us, in one self, 
and unless we can start right now, it is the end of us altogether. 
So it behoves us to lay fresh hold — ^no work or running away 
will help us. It is a hard job too — ^very hard. But we have 
no choice. — The war will end before summer, and then, unless 
we have got some foothold on some new world of our own we 
are dished. — es, we will try to meet and talk. But my heart 
shuts up against people — ^practically everybody — ^nowadays. 
One has been so much insulted and let down* 

Tm afraid I can't believe any more in Murry. 

If it turns warmer, you might come and stay at Hermitage. 

D* H. Lawrence. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, Hermitage, 

Nr* Newbury, Berks* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. i2,th January, 1918. 

Where are you now, and what arc you doing? We are back 
here from the Midlands — ^where I just got the wrong kind of 
chill. 

There is no news: — I was dreaming of you two nights in 
succession, so must write. I dreamed you were a sort of prima 
ballerina — ^which is the translation of a cinema star, I suppose. 
How is that, the cinema?— You were very pleased with your- 
self, in my dream. Hope it isn't a case of contraries. But also 
you were troubled by what, in dream language, was called your 
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^*fat little boy/' Hope that is a contrary. 

This cottage is not an ideal — cold, a little comfortless. I 
suppose we must be casting our eye around, for a flight again, 
before long. 

Frieda sends her love. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, Hermitage, 

Nr. Newbury, Berks. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Sunday.. 

Got your letter to-day — glad you like the poems — I myself 
think they are highly amusing and interesting — ^they might 
have quite a run — so why should I sell them out for £9? Why, 
America gives me £9 for three or four poems — ^Beaumont 
must make a different sort of ^reement with me. I shall tell 
him. Would you have preferred to be inscribed with your title, 
not only your bare name? It is as you like. 

I don't know if Fve had ansrthing from the Literary Fund. 
The only thing Tve ever had from any fund or body was £50, 
which I had two months after the war began and which came 
from the Authors' Society, I believe, though whether they drew 
it out of the Literary Fund I don't know. I believe Alfred Sutro 
got it for me. I am very willing to have £100 from any fund 
whatsoever — ^as for obligation, I shall certainly go on writing 
and I am not married to the censor. I have begun a novel now — 
done 150 pages, which is as blameless as Cranford. It sliall not 
have one garment disarranged, but shall be buttoned up like a 
Member of Parliament. Still, I wouldn't vouch that it is like 
Sons and Lovers: it is funny. It amuses me terribly. 

Tell my well-wisher to get me the £100, which will be a 
gteat boon to me, as being a mere necessity, and not to mind 
about any obligation, which is surely infra dig. on the part of 
gentlemen. Why has the world become so ambidextrous that 
the left hand must always be implicated in what the right hand 
does! Pah — ^people — ^pfuil 


D. H* Lawrence. 



Chapel Farm Cottage^ Hermitage, 

Nr* Newbury, 

Berks* 

To Cecil Gray, Thursday* 

Dear Gray, — 

I heard from Katie that Mrs, Fisher had come to Zennor, 
and that you were expected. How queer it will be for you to be 
back in Bosigran! It is queer even to think of it. On some 
sunny, gentle spring day when celandines are out, I should like 
to come back to Zennor, to Tregerthen. But it would only be 
an Ave atque vale, 1 think, I have left Cornwall, as an abiding 
place, for ever, I am sure* But I shall come back to see it. 

Having been seedy this week, I have sat in bed, my usual 
style, and looked out of the window in front. There is a field — 
the thatched roof of a cottage — then trees and other roofs. As 
the evening falls, and it is snowy, there is a clear yellow light, 
an evening star, and a moon. The trees get dark. Those 
without leaves seem to thrill their twigs above — the firs and 
pines slant heavy with snow — ^and I think of looking out of the 
Tregerthen window at the sea. And I no longer want the sea, 
the space, the abstraction. There is something living and 
rather splendid about trees. They stand up so proud, and are 
alive. 

I’m not writing anything — only sit learning songs, which I 
find a great amusement. I can read well enough to learn a song 
nicely in about a quarter of an hour — so I have already got off 
twenty or thirty. I don’t know why it amuses me so much more 
than reading or writing* So perhaps your opera will amtse 
you. 

I had a letter from . But I didn’t like it. 

**These human relationships which now seem so important,” 
he says, ^"will, I know, soon become trivial, almost nothing. For 
soon I go to my Father. That is to say, in a short time I shall 
inevitably be sent to France, to that great holocaust of atone- 
ment for the wrongs of mankind” — ^which, to me, is a bit 
thick. 

I am afraid Tm not very friendly lately. But one’s self seems 
to contract more and more away from everything, and especially 
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from people* It is a kind of wintering* The only thing to do 
is to let it be winter. 

Remember me to Tregerthen, if you go there. Hope 
Bosigran will be good to you. Frieda sends greetings. 

D. H, Lawrence. 


Hermitage, Newbury* 

To Cecil Gray. Thursday* 

Do look among my books in the cottage for my two MS* 
poetry books: one a German Tagebuch, brown, not little, 
hard covers — one a little fat common cheap account-book — 
like a milkman^s book, but fat — with black shiny wash-leather 
down the back, and mottled boards. Beaumont worries me for 
a pretty-pretty book of verse — I might rake one out and make 
a little money. 

We got your postcard— feel waves of Cornish malaise coming 
from the west. Don't you stay very long down there, if it 
worries you. It is a bit mystic— disintegrating, perhaps, 

I think we shall go to the Midlands about April 3rd. 

Let us have real news of you. 

D. H. L. 

Take any books of your own — or anything you want. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, Hermitage, 

Nr* Newbury, Berks* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Monday, 2 Sth January, 1918* 

I'm glad Herbert Asquith is physically safe so far, at least, 
I believe he's charmed to come out whole. 

We are here — perfectly uneventful. I am writing a set of 
essays for America, in the hopes that they may get published 
by the ninnies and blockheads of the public world. 

I am looking on the world with an anxious eye and on 
Providence. It is time this latter showed a little silver over the 
edge of this present very dark cloud of penury. If the war 
were only over, Frieda could get something from her people. 
Meanwhile I fix an anxious eye on Providence. But there, it's 
no use bothering. 
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I wonder if the Opera will really come again in February — 
and if we shall go. What will happen to us all next, I wonder? 

It has been very warm — but almost more like autumn than 
spring: like early October, so still and languid — '^There's nae 
luck aboot the hoose"" — only one doesn't mind any more. 
Certain snowdrops are out in the garden and in the woods. 
And the birds sing very loudly at evening. One almost feels 
like a bird oneself, whistling out of the invisible. 

A rivedercit 

P. H. Lawrence. 


Chapel Farm Cottagef Hermitagef 
Nt» Newbury f Berks* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, Tuesday, 12th February, 1918. 

We may be coming up to London in about a fortnight's time. 
Doilie Radford wants this cottage. So we are once more on the 
streets. As you infer, it doesn't bother me much, the poverty — 
perhaps it ought to bother me more, and I should provide 
better. For the time has come when I shall have to turn beggar, 
or something. I find we have got exactly Six pounds Nineteen 
shillings in the world: and not a penny due. I have written 
to Pinker, my agent — ^he might advance me something — 
probably will, one day — £ao, I expect — but at present I can 
get no answer from him. An American woman said she was 
going to send — ^but that is months ago. It is more a bore than 
anything else* But what to do, in ten days' time, when Miss 
Radford will come here, I don't quite know. You don't think 
the War Office would now consider letting us return to Corn- 
wall? I could bleed my sister once more to get down there. 
How stupid everything is. Gaudeamus igitur* 

I don't know why I should bother you with this. 

I dreamed last night that we had just arrived in Italy, So 
much for it, I am a great dreamer. It is time I found my 
Pharaoh — ^but the connection would have to be distant. 

Probably we shall be seeing you in a fortnight's time — ^if you 
stay in London. What about those February Operas? 

D. H* Lawrence. 
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Chapel Farm Cottage, Hermitage, 

Near Newbury, Berks* 

To Mark Gertler* 21 Feb*, 1918. 

Dear Gertler, — 

Thanks very much for your letter and the help from 
Shearman* I must say Shearman is very decent — much better 

than , But went and sent me also £10 when you 

told him^ though really I don^t want to take his money, when 
he has no prospects. But perhaps things will dear up. 

As for my feelings — they won*t interest you very much. 
About the world, I feel that nothing but a quite bloody, merci- 
less, almost anarchistic revolution will be any good for this 
country; a fearful chaos of smashing up. And I think it will 
come sooner or later: and I wish it would come soon. And yet, 
somehow, I don^t want to be in it. I know it should come, and 
must come; yet I would like to go away, not to see it. But if 
I tried to go I suppose some whale or other would snap me up 
and carry me back like a gudgeon in its mouth, and cast me 
back on Britannia's miserable shores. 

Then, as to work, I don't think that to work is to live. Work 
is all right in proportion: but one wants to have a certain 
richness and satisfaction in oneself, which is more than any- 
thing produced* One wants to be* I think we need, not to paint 
or write, but to have a liberation from ourselves, to become 
quite careless and free. And we need to go away, as soon as 
we can, to a new scene, and at least for a bit, live a new 
life — ^you and Campbell and Kot and Shearman and Frieda 
and me — and whomsoever else you want — ^and in some queer 
way, by forgetting everything, to start afresh. We live now in 
su(i a state of tension against everything — you are also wound 
tip in A dreadful state of resistant tension. Now I think, that 
between a few of us, this tension ought to go, we ought to be 
able to relax altogether, to be perfectly confident with each 
other, and free. As it is, if you meet me, at once there is a sort 
of tension between us, you holding out hard against me, I 
holding hard gainst you. I believe it wants only Just a little 
change, and this tension of r^istance exmld disappear, and 
we could be at peace with one another, at peace and free, and 
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spontaneous^ no need to hold our own each against the other 
in a tension of self-conscious self-insistence. I believe this 
could be so between Shearman and Kot and Campbell and 
you and Frieda and me — a kind of fulfilment, as if we were all 
complete beings, and therefore all free by being together, as 
in a new world. 

So I always want to have a plan of going away after the war — 
anywhere that is not England — ^perhaps Italy — going away and 
living in one place, all of us, at least for a while. But it is no 
good, if work, or love either, seems to you to be the be-all and 
the end-all. Work and love are subsidiary. What one wants 
is a free, spontaneous, harmonious relation amongst ourselves, 
each of us being in some way a complete fulfilled being — 
whatever you think of this plan, we might try it for a 
holiday. 

I am doing some philosophic essays, also, very spasmodically, 
another daft novel. It goes slowly — ^very slowly and fitfully. 
But I don't care. 

Don't wear yourself down to the last thread, without hope 
of relaxing — that's all. 

I may come to London for a little while, in a fortnight, 
perhaps. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Chapel Farm CottagBt Hermitagef 
Nr* Newbury f Berks* 

To Montague Shearman. ai Feb*, 1918. 

My dear Shearman, — 

Thank you very much for the £io. Now we need not worry 
any more; for the moment, at least. I have never been so tight 
put — ^for money and everything else — damnable. But I don't 
mind taking from you: no, I am glad to have the money from 
your hand. But I hate depriving you of it. One man's gain is 
another man's loss. But I can't help it. It is damnable people 
like Pinker, my agent, who dangle a prospective fish on the 
end of a line, with grinning patronage, and just jerk it away 
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every letter, that make me see red» I\'e got quite a lot of 
murder in my soul: heaven knows how I shall ever get it out* 
I may come to London for a bit, soon. That man Beaumont, 
in Charing Cross Rd., might do my novel* If I am in town, 
then we must have a quiet talk — ^perhaps without Marcus, who 
is a terrible young egoist, and breaks all the eggs into his 
batter. 

I always imagine what a lovely time we will all have together 
for a bit, when the war is oven perhaps in Italy, it is so cheap. 
Let us make a plan of this, shall we? You and Gertler and 
Kot and Frieda and me and Campbell and anybody else you 
like, go to Italy and have a house by the sea, and row and bathe 
and talk and be as happy as birds for a bit. It is owing to us. 
I shall have some money when the war ends, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, 

Hermitage, Newbury. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Friday, %th March, 1918. 

Long ago I put these little poems together, and asked you 
if you would like me to inscribe them to you. Then I held them 
back, because they are ironical and a bit wicked. But Beaumont 
asked me particularly for a book exactly this length — so I sent 
it you, to see if you wotild care to have it inscribed to you after 
all. Tell me what you think of the poems. If they m^e a bad 
impression on you, I will hold them back, I think. But in their 
own way — to me they are bitterly ironical — they are quite 
good, I think. If you like them, send them on to Beaumont — • 
75, Charing Cross Road — or take them to him, and I will write 
to him. But write me quickly about, as I promised Beaumont 
to let him have the MS. at once. 

D. H. L. 

But Beaumont wants only to give me £8 or £9 for them — I 
think it is too little — not worth having them published for so 
little. 
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Chapel Farm Cottage^ 

Hermitagef Newbury ^ Berks. 
To Mark Gertler, Saturday. 

I*m glad that dirty business is settled# at least* I knew you 
would be all right* There is some mystic quality inside a few 
of us# which puts them off at once# these military mongrel- 
sniffers. One should say it was a guardian angel — ^but it is 
rather an influence within the very being* 

Money is a conundrum and will have to remain so* It is a 
sphinx riddle I shan't attempt to solve. The sphinx can go 
hungry for ever# if it is going to wait for me to solve its problem. 
Je m*en fiche of everything* 

I don't feel like you about work* I go on working because it 
is the one activity allowed to me# not because I care* I feel 
like a wild cat in a c^e — I long to get out into some sort of 
free# lawless life — at any rate# a life where one can move about 
and take no notice of anything* I feel horribly mewed up* I 
don't want to act in concert with any body of people* I want 
to go by myself — or with Frieda — ^something in the manner of 
a gipsy# and be houseless and placeless and homeless and land- 
less# just move apart* I hate and abhor being stuck on to any 
form of society* 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Chapel Farm Cottage, Hermitage, 

Nr. Newbury, Berks. 

To Cedi Gray* 13 March, 1918, 

How are you finding Bosigran?^ — ^if you have got back there* 
I hope it is nice, now the weather is soft and sunny. I wrote 
to Capt* Short to say I wouldn't keep on the cottages at 
Tregerthen — ^also I wrote to William Henry# to tell him the 
same news. But I have not yet quite dedded what to do about 
the furniture. My sister gets furious if I say we may not go 
near her* Yet she does not find us a house* On the other hand, 
there are two charming cottages here — one down in a little 
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village, fast asleep for ever: a cottage just under the hill, under 
the hazel-woods, with its little garden backing to the old 
churchyard, where the sunny, grey, square-towered church 
dozes on without rousing: the other on the hill touching the 
wood* Frieda of course is dying for one of these* And v/hen we 
were down in Hampstead Norris yesterday, I quite shook with 
panic, lest we should actually go and take the cottage under 
the hill by the church. A real panic comes over me, when I 
feel I am on the brink of taking another house. I truly wish 
I were a fox or a bird — but my ideal now is to have a caravan 
and a horse, and move on for ever, and never have a neighbour* 
This is a real after-the-war ideal. There is a gipsy camp near 
here — and how I envy them — down a sandy lane under some 
pine trees. 

I find here one is soothed with trees. I never knew how 
soothing trees are — ^many trees, and patches of open sunlight, 
and tree-presences — it is almost like having another being. 
At the moment the thought of the sea makes me verily shudder. 

I ebb along with the American essays, which are in their 
last and final form. In them, I have got it all off my chest, 
I shall never write another p^c of philosophy — or whatever 
it is — ^when these are done. Thank God for that. Yet it is 
absolutely necessary to get it out, fix it, and have a definite 
foothold, to be sure. Of course I think the world ought 
to hold up its hands in marvelling thankfulness for such 
profound and relieving exposition. And of course I see the 
world doing it. 

It is very spring-like. In spite of the fact that I think the 
war will last for ever, I believe this particular war with Germany 
won't last so very much longer, on our part. Not that it 
matters; all the world — ^people won't alter: and they won't 
die in suCficient quantities to matter. I have come to think 
that it is enough to lapse along pleasantly with the days. It 
is very nice. That is why the cottage in the vill^e fills me with 
such panic* I believe I could go into a soft sort of Hardy-sleep, 
heating the church chime from hour to hour, watching the 
horses at the farm drink at the pond, writing pages that seemed 
beautifully important, and having visits from people who 
seemed all wrong, as coming from the inferior outer world. 
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But no doubt some new sword of Damocles is just spinning 
to drop on one's head. 

I don't know why you and I don't get on very well when 
we are together. But it seems we don't. It seems we are best 
apart. You seem to go winding on in some sort of process that 
just winds me in the other direction. You might just tell me 
when you think your process is ended, and we'll look at each 
other again. Meanwhile you dance on in some sort of sensuous 
der\nsh dance that winds my brain up like a ticking bomb. 
God save us, what a business it is even to be acquainted with 
another creature. But I suppose one day we might hit it off. 
Be quick and wind yourself to the end. The one thing I don't 
seem to be able to stand is the presence of anybody else — 
barring Frieda, sometimes. Perhaps I shall get over it. 

I shall ask you if I want any help at Tregerthen, in the 
removing. Meanwhile adieu. Frieda greets you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

But I do loathe possessing things, and having another house. 
If only one could be an animal, with a thick warm hide, and 
never a stitch or rag besides. Nobody ought to own houses or 
furniture — any more than they own the stones of the high- 
road. 


Chapel Farm Cottaget Hermitage^ 

Nr* Newbury f Berks* 

To W. E. Hopkin. la March, 1918. 

Dear Willie, — 

Ada told me you would write to Mr. Marsden about the 
house at Bole Hill. I wonder if you did so. It is a very pleasant 
little house, and I should love to have it — if only it might be 
empty. I should really like to come back now, and be not far 
away from all the old people. How nice it would be if we had 
the house at Bole Hill — I used to stay there when Miss Marsden 
was alive — and you could come and see us, you and Mrs. 
Hopkin. But any little place, nice and separate, would do. I 
can't be jammed in among people any more. Frieda and I have 
lived so much alone, and in isolated places, that we suffer badly 
at being cooped up with other folk. Ada takes it very much 
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amiss that we don't go and stay with her, to look round* But 
it is real purgatory to be in her little house, with everybody 
and everything whirling round. If she had really cared, surely 
she would have got someone to look out for a place for us. It 
is very nice here — Hardy country — ^like ^"Woodlanders" — all 
woods and ha^tel-copses, and tiny little villages that will sleep 
for ever. There are two such charming cottages that we could 
have here — one in the villz^c, under the church, with fields 
slanting down, and a ha^el copse almost touching the little 
garden wall: the other on top of a hill against a big wood. I 
am very tempted to take one of these places, they are so still 
and secure and peaceful for ever, as only the west country can 
be. But still I will wait, and see if something won't turn up in 
Derbyshire or NottS"“Wait till after Easter, perhaps. 

We are very quiet here, with no particular news — nothing 
at least that one can write. I should be glad to see you and 
Sailie again, to have a talk. I should be really glad to live within 
reach. There are lots of things to say, nowadays. 

Let me hear how you are. Remember us v&ry warmly to 
Sailie. Do you see me returning to the Midlands, or do 
you not? 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hermitage^ nr. Newbury, Berks. 

To Catherine Carswell. Easter Monday, 1918 [April ist]. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I meant to have written you before. It is absurd of Duck- 
worth to expect you to cut down the novel so ridiculously. But 
of course they shy at the cost of production. You know it 
would really cost £350 to bring it out now — as agaitist £130 
before the war. For this reason the publishers like little slight 
things. 

We have no news — same poverty and incertitude. Barbara 
Low has been here since Thursday — leaves to-day. I shall go 
to the Midlands next week; but whether to stay for some time, 
or only for a few days, I don't know. I feel horribly sick and 
surfeited of things. 
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Barbara said you were tired of the long wait. I am sure you 
are* I know exactly how it feels. I feel as if I had a child of 
black fury curled up inside my bowels* sure I can feel 
exactly what it is to be pregnant, because of the weary bowel 
burden of a kind of contained murder which I can^t bring 
forth. We will both pray to be safely delivered* 

Write to us and say how you are. My regards to Don. 
Frieda sends her love, with mine. 

D. H. L. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, Hermitage, 

Nr, Newbury, Berks* 

To Cecil Gray. i8 April, 1918, 

My dear Grigio, — 

I was up in the Midlands for a week last week — my sister 
negotiating for a little place for us — a bungalow on the brow 
of the steep valley at Via Gellia — near Cromford. We should 
have it furnished, for a year — ^my sister would pay for it — if 
the people agree to let* It is a nice place — ^with pleasant little 
grounds, and two rough fields. We should hear in a day or 
two about it. And then, if the people let it us, we shall go in 
a week or ten days* time. It is quite open and free — ^you would 
have to come and see us there. 

Frieda went to London and saw her children and it all went 
off quite pleasantly and simply, apparently. I feel unsettled 
here now, as if we must move soon. And we must move — ^the 
Radfords want to come here in May. 

I have madp a little book of poems that Beaumont asked me 
for — ^all smallish, lyrical pieces, I have been doing poetry for 
a few weeks now — I want to make a second little book. But 
it is exhausting to keep it up. The first book has 18 poems, it 
more or less refers to the war, and is called Bay* I don*t 
know if Beaumont wiU really do it. The second would be 
different — I would call it Chorus of Women, or something 
like that. 

That*s all the news — except that yesterday there was deep 
snow, though the trees are in bloom. Plum trees and , cherry 
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trees MI of blossom look so queer m a snow landscape, their 
lovely foamy fulness goes a sort of pinky drab, and the snow 
looks fiendish in its cold incandescence* I hated it violently* 

I hope we shan^t be bothered by the military. 1 believe as 
a matter of fact they have too bad an opinion of us — ^let us 
hope so* I don't believe, moreover, that they will have the 
energy to comb out all those things that stick at all tight* There 
is a great exhaustedness coming* 

Richard* sent me a line to say he was off to France* I believe 
he was glad to go* It is harder to bear the pressure of the 
vacuum over here than the stress of congestion over there. 

I am reading Gibbon* I am quite happy with those old 
Roman emperors — ^they were so out-and-out, they just did as 
they liked, and vogue la galere, till they were strangled* I can 
do with them* I also read two ponderous tomes on Africa, by 
a German called Frobenius. He says there was a great West 
African — Zomban (?) — civilisation, which preceded Egypt and 
Carthage, and gave rise to the Atlantis myth* But he is a 
tiresome writer* 

Let us hear from you. 

D. H* L* 


Chapel Farm Cottage^ Hermitage, 

Nr* Newbury, Berks. 

To Mark Gertler* Sunday* 

Dear Gertler, — 

We are going to Derbyshire this week — Thursday, I think — 
address: Mountain Cottage, Middleton, Wirksworth, Derby* 

It is quite a pleasant little place — ^about two miles only from 
Wirksworth station — ^so when we get settled you must come, 
with or without the immovable elephant* 

What is happening to you? I am getting throt^h day after 
day — and becoming very weary* One seems to go through all 
the ypres and Mount Kemmels and God knows what. In 
some blind and hypnotic fashion I do a few bits of poetry — 
beyond that, I am incapable of everything — except I dig and 
set potatoes, and go walks with Frieda — ^who is actually for- 

* Aldington. 
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bearing to demonstrate her impertinent happiness, and daring 
to know her monstrous angry unhappiness, I don^t pretend 
to be ^"happy*' — ^and for the moment don't want to be, I am 
much too angry. My soul, or whatever it is, feels charged and 
surcharged with the blackest and most monstrous ^^ternper," 
a sort of hellish electricity — ^and I hope soon it will either dissi- 
pate or break into some sort of thunder and lightning, for I 
am no more a man, but a walking phenomenon of suspended 
fury, I found a great satisfaction in reading Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire — ^the emperors are all so indis- 
criminately bad. But unfortunately I only had the first vol* 
in the Oxford Classics — and there are seven such volumes, I 
must borrow the work from somewhere. 

Also I have been reading another book on Occultism* Do you 
know anybody who cares for this — ^magic, astrology, anything 
of that sort? It is very interesting, and important — though anti- 
pathetic to me. Certainly magic is a reality — not by any means 
the nonsense Bertie Russell says it is, — ^By the way, is he in gaol? 

We went for a walk this evening through the woods — and I 
found a dead owl, a lovely big warm-brown soft creature, 
lying in the grass at my feet, in the path, its throat eaten by 
weasels. It sticks in my mind curiously — as if something 
important had died this week-end — ^though what it can be I 
don't know, 

I hope soon we shall get out of the state we are in, and have a 
jolly reunion somewhere, breathing free. Let us know how you 
are. And stick pins or something into Kot — I believe he's 
getting into a state of gangrened inertia, 

Frieda greets you. Lawrence. 


Hermitage^ 

To Catherine Carswell, Sunday {April, 1918), 

My DEAR Catherine, — 

We are going away, I think on Thursday, to the new place. 
Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton, 

by Wirksworth, 

Derby, 
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I think it will be nice. It is in the darkish Midlands, oh the 
rim of a steep deep valley, looking over darkish, folded hills 
— exactly the navel of England, and feels exactly that. It is 
a smallish bungalow— with rather pretty little grounds — 
croquet lawn — ^and a field attached. Later, you must come with 
Don and the baby and stay there. Wouldn^t it be queer, the 
baby? 

I am sure you must be tired to death. We feel the same, 
lairly hit right in the middle. One keeps some sort of a super- 
ficial wits, but I think it would be wrong to assume that one is 
quite sane just now. But I think it is a crisis — ^the storm is 
at its height — it will break soon. But the afterwards even 
one can*t contemplate. There seems no afterwards, in known 
terms. What will be will be, however, and I don't care. We'll 
come through by a gap in the hedge, if not by the gate. Your 
business is just to look after yourself— which is not so very 
easy, even that. 

This evening we went through the woods — ^and I found a 
dead owl at my feet, a lovely soft warm-brown thing. It seems 
a sort of symbol of something— but I don't know of what. Also 
we found some very lovely big cowsHps, whose scent is really 
a communication direct from the source of creation — ^like the 
breath of God breathed into Adam. It breathes into the Adam 
in me. Let us know how you are — our love to you both. 

D. H. L. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirksmrth, Derby* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Tuesday, jth May, 1918. 

We are here, feeling very lost and queer and exiled* The 
place is beautiful, but one feels like Ovid in Thrace, or some- 
thing like that. I wish we could have gone back to Cornwall. 

I wrote to you last week — ^but I suppose you were busy, 

weddings and so on — to ask you about and the 

novel— and to tell you I received the MS. safely from 
Cadogan Square. Tell me what he had to say — ^what fatuity, 
no doubt unpleasant. 
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I should think Beaumont will be signing the ;^reement with 
Pinker for the poems — does it matter to you whether you see 
the MS* or not? 

I wish there was some good news on the face of the earth* 

D* H* L* 


Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by- Wirksworthf Derby* 
To Catherine Carswell* ist June^ 1918* 

My dear Catherine, — 

We had Don's card this morning — ^so glad the boy has come, 
and you are safe* We were thinking so hard of you on Wednes- 
day — I nearly wrote, but thought silence is best* Blessings on 
the infant — ^and may it be blest* Also I hope you'll soon be 
well* Will you really come here for a bit, in a little while — 
all three of you? Yes, do* Frieda is making a gaudy little cover, 
for the child's cot* What shall you call him? In the English 
Review to-day there'll be a little War Baby poem, which I 
wrote for you — ^at least, with you in my mind — ^and the infant, 
of course* I wonder if you'll like it* Beaumont is doing a little 
book of my poems — called Bay, with this piece in it — ^at 
least, I have signed the agreement. If you like the poem, when 
I get the proofs, I shall initial it to the infant* (To Little T* C*) 
Shall I? But what will the initial be? Give him a Celtic name^ — 
like Geraint — or Gawain — ^which is Gavin in English* 

I believe this month of June will see a turn in the tide of 
affairs, in the wodd, for the better* Let us hope we can aU 
start off fresh* 

It seems ages since we saw you — a real interval* It will be 
really on another shore, mystically, that we shall meet — ^we 
shall be new beings* 

Tdl Don to be sure to let us know how you are — ^another 
postcard on Monday* 

With love from Frieda and me* 

Lawrence* 
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Mountain Cottagej 

Middleton-by-Wirksworthf Derby, 
To Lady Cynthia Asquith, ^rd June, 1918, 

I dreamed of you so hard a few days ago, so must write, 
though there is no news to send. We are here with my sister, 
and two children — a very delightful boy of three, and a girl of 
seven, I am surprised how children are like barometers to 
their parents^ feelings. There is some sort of queer, magnetic, 
psychic connection — something a bit fatal, I believe, I feel I 
am all the time rescuing my nephew and my niece from their 
respective mothers, my two sisters; who have j^uars of wrath 
in their souls, however they purr to their offspring. The 
phenomenon of motherhood, in these days, is a strange and 
rather frightening phenomenon. 

I dreamed, also, such a funny dream. When I had been to 
some big, crowded fair somewhere — ^where things were to sell, 
on booths and on the floor — as I was coming back down an 
open road, I heard such a strange crying overhead, in front, 
and looking up, I saw, not very high in the air above me, but 
higher than I could throw, two pale spotted dogs, crouching 
in the air, and mauling a bird that was crying loudly. I ran 
fast forwards and clapped my hands and the dogs started back. 
The bird came falling to earth. It was a young peacock, blue 
all over like a peacock’s neck, very lovely. It still kept crying. 
But it was not much hurt. A woman came running out of a 
cottage not far off, and took the bird, saying it would be all 
right. So I went my way. 

That dream is in some oblique way or other connected with 
your "Aura” — but I can’t interpret it. 

Would you really like to come here — it’s a nice place really — 
you’d like it. But I feel as if I were on a sort of ledge half-way 
down a precipice, and did not know how to get up or down; 
and it is a queer kind of place to ask visitors to see you, such 
a ledge. 

I signed the agreement for the poems. When proofs come 
ril send them to you and you can tell me at once if there is 
anything you’d like different. But they’re all right. 

Poor Whibley, he is so good trying to get that money for me, 
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Will it come off? I hope so — ^but if not^ never bother* 

D* R L* 


Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth^ Derby* 

To Mrs* S* A* Hopkin* Monday, June lyrd, 1918* 

My dear Sallie, — 

Ada came yesterday, and brought your things in a box* 
That was very good of you to send us these things — but too 
good, and extravagant* The salad dressing and cheese are a 
godsend in this heat — good salad dressing — and such nice little 
cakes* 

Emily is still here, with her child, and with Jackie* She is 
staying another week, I believe. The children may stay another 
fortnight — ^and Ada would send Lily, her girl, in that case* 
When can you come again and see us? Come both as soon as 
you can, we can always put you up* And one has such a sense 
of uncertainty and fleetingness, it is certainly best to sei^e the 
very first opportunity. 

Perhaps I shall come over to Eastwood one day before long — 
we might both come. 

The very dry days have rushed the flowers through — ^but all 
our rhododendrons and peonies are out, and rock-roses very 
lovely on the fields* 

I think with such regret of Whitsuntide, that those two days 
were so short* I feel a bit of the real mystic hatred of ^^business"" 
— destructive hatred — when its power nips one as close as that* 
One's soul is a pure sheathed weapon nowadays* Ah, if one 
could unsheathe it, and stick it through a few million gullets — 
there might be no need of ^^usiness" then. 

I am writing a last essay on Whitman — ^then I have done my 
book of American essays— salt on America's tail, if only 
America would stay long enough to have her tail sprinkled. 
The Whitman essay reminds me of WilHe. 

Is there going to be a crisis this month? 

D. R L. 
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Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by-Wirksworthf Derby. 
To Catherine Carswell. Monday ^ ^rd June, 1918. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I hope you won^t think Frieda's cover too wild and scaring 
for the poor infant. 

I got you such a lot of flowers — but am so afraid they will 
die this hot weather. I love the yellow rock-roses: but they are 
so frail, I wonder if you'll ever see them as they really are. Fm 
afraid they'll be all withered. They are pure flowers of light — 
and they cover the dry, limey hills. The little blue and red 
bunch is milkworts: the wild columbines are wood-avens, I 
believe: the yellow pansies are mountain violets — they grow 
sprinkled close all over the tiny meadow just under the house, 
and so glittery standing on the close turf — ^like a Fra Angelico 
meadow. There is a bit of wood-ruff with a few forget-me-nots. 
We call it new-mown-hay. It smells like that if you crush it. 

I do hope you are well as possible, also the infant. 

Love, 

Lawrence, 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derby. 
To Lady Cynthia*Asquith. l^th June, 1918. 

Are you so busy as all that, in your hospital? And does it 
make you happy? 

If you come by the Gloucester-Birmingham-Edinburgh 
Express, on the Midland Railway, you pass through Derby: 
and Derby is only 12 miles from Wirksworth. So you see how 
near we are. Therefore you can come for a few days on your 
way. When do you think of going to Scotland? 

I have had various forms of application, and letters of 
inquiry, from the Sec. of the Literary Fund — ^which I have 
filled in or answered, as the case may be, with considerable 
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impatience. I long to send the impertinent and impudent 
questions to hell and further. 

We have no news. I am very cross and disagreeable, even 
with myself, these days: don't like it at all. 

We will meet you at the station, either Wirksworth or Crom- 
ford or Matlock — they are all near — ^when you come. Perhaps 
you will come to the one that is easiest for you. 

D. H. L. 

The Sec. of the Literary Fimd will lay my application before 
his Committee on July loth — curse him. 


Momtain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derby. 

To Mrs. S. A. Hopkin. 36 June, igi8. 

My dear Sallie, — 

You will be feeling quite lost with all your folk gone off to 
Scarboro'. Arabella also has left us to-day — ^in tears and grief. 
I hope she will come again soon — ^we became very fond of her* 

We had such a good time at the week-end. Did your people 
enjoy it as much as we did? I can't help wishing that Willie 
and Enid and Kitty had stayed here for this week, and gone 
on to the sea with you. It was so jolly when we were all 
together. And it is the human contact which means so much 
to one, really. Do you know, I quite suffered when they had 
gone away on Monday — ^and usually I am so glad to be ^one. 

I do wish you could have had a few really peaceful days here, 
as you promised you would. Don't you think you might 
manage it when you come back from Scarborough? I find, for 
myself, nowadays, that change of scene is not enough — neither 
sea nor hills nor anything else; only the human warmth, when 
one can get it, makes the heart rich. One no longer takes one's 
riches through the eye, I find — ^but in some subtler communi- 
cation direct from being to being. And in a world where most 
of the human influence is now destructive and horribly 
humiliating, to be with people whose presence is an enrichment 
in the veins, is everything. 



To-morrow a friead is calling, on her way down to London 
from Edinburgh — but staying only one night, I don't know 
what we shall do at the week-end. I wish we had a nice soft 
motor-car that could fetch you over here. But we haven't. And 
you will be dreadfully tired with the business. And of course 
Ada or somebody may be coming here. But if Frieda and I 
ever do happen in on you — ^will you please not make any bother 
of us. We are such simple people when we are by ourselves — 
and we really like that best. 

I thought Willie and Enid both looked better on Monday — 
did you? They are both suffering the inevitable suffering of 
this crisis. It has to be got through. 

Love from both of us, 

D, H. L. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derby* 
To Catherine Carswell. ^Sth Jme, 1918. 

My dear Catherine, — 

Out of a sort of despair of the days, one lets the time slip by* 
How are you now, and what is your news? Are you better — ^and 
up — ^and going about? And is Johannes a happy boy? And is 
everything all right, in the immediate circle? I hope so. 

We are alone again to-day for the first time for many weeks* 
The last fortnight Dorothy Yorke — Arabella, the American 
girl at Mecklenburgh Square — has been with us. She was very 
nice* She has gone back to-day* I feel, at this time, it is better 
to have friends near one — ^and children — otherwise one thinks 
too much and is too much exposed. We had my little nephew 
of three, and my niece of seven, for a few weeks — ^and I was 
very glad of their presence. 

I have no particular news. Perhaps I shall get a bit of money 
from the Koyal Literary Fund, next month. If I do we might 
come to London for a little time, to see you all again. I should 
like to see you again, and to sec the newcomer for the first time. 
One's heart gets very dry and weary with the day after day 
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of this life — all suspense and tension and nullity and humilia- 
tion, There will come a break soon, I am very glad you have 
got the baby; you will be happy. 

The flowers are nearly all gone — ^just wild roses^ and meadow 
flowers. We have been for several long walks in this country* 
It is rather fine, I hope you will come and see it before long, I feel, 
somehow, as if we should be seeing you again soon. 

Frieda sends her love — greet Don from me, 

D, H, L, 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby. 

To Mark Gertler, a6 June, 1918, 

Dear Gertler, — 

I suppose you are at Garsington now. Is it nice? Perhaps 
we should like to come to London for a while, next month. 
To see you all again. We will come if we get the money from 
that beastly fund. 

How is Ottoline now? Do you think she would like to see 
us again? Do you think we might be happy if we saw her again 
—if we went to Garsington? I feel somehow, that perhaps we 
might. But tell me how it is — ^what you think. 

We are alone again to-day for the first time for weeks — it is 
queer. I am very restless and at the end of everything. I don't 
work — don't try to — only just endure the days. There will 
either have to come a break outside or inside — ^in the world 
or in oneself. 

Tell me about Garsington and Ottoline. Remember us both 
to her. If you feel like it, you can come up here from Garsing- 
ton. You come from Oxford to Birmingham, Birmingham to 
Derby, and then you are soon here. If it attracts you at all, 
do come, 

Frieda sends her love, 

D, H, Lawrence, 
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Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby. 
To Cecil Gray* 3 July, 1918* 

Our news is no news, as usual. Arabella is back in Mecklen- 
burgh. She was very nice here, we had some splendid walks 
in the country, and really enjoyed them. We get rather crowded 
witli people. For the moment we are alone save for my little 
nephew, aged 3. Frieda as well, and about as happy and 
unhappy as you might expect* 

I sent the American essays to a friend in London, who was 
going to put them with a *^safe"* friend to have them typed. 
The friend collapsed, and they are hung up. I don't want them 
to go to the ordinary typist. So I don't know quite what will 
eventuate. I'll let you have a typed copy if ever I get one. I 
am still waiting proofs from Beaumont. He sent me New 
Paths — the anthology in which I figure, cum Richard cum 
Flint, etc. It is a very mediocre production, in all but paper 
and print. Of Maunsel and his philosophy nothing actually 
came. It may, after the war. The Oxford Press said I might 
do a school book, of European History. If only I could get 
books of reference, I would. I feel in a historical mood, being 
very near the end of Gibbon, The chief feeling is, that men 
were always alike, and always will be, and one must view the 
species with contempt first and foremost, and find a few indi- 
viduals, if possible — ^which seems, at this jimcture, not to be 
possible — and ultimately, if the impossible were possible, to 
rale the species. It is proper ruling they need, and iways have 
needed. But it is impossible, because they can only be ruled 
as they are willing to be ruled: and that is swinishly or hypo- 
critically. 

There is a great upset here about the munitions explosion 
near Nottingham — 86 people answered the roll-call, out of 
2000. The paper says 60 killed* So much for the paper. 

There is raging influenaa — ^but not just here. 

God knows how we shall aU end up. Frieda sends her love 
to both. 

D. H. L. 





Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby. 
To Cecil Gray* 22 July, 1918* 

Dear Grigio# — 

How are you now? I wish I could see you* Do you re- 
member this time last year we talked of the Andes? — ^and you 
used to say you were not ready. There won't be any Andes* 
And I don't suppose any of us were ready* But do you feel 
now as if the old world — or self — ^were about cleared out of 
you ? — z sort of — moi, apres le DUuge? When you feel like 
leaving Bosigran for a bit^ you will come and stay here, wiU 
you, and we'll see where we are* 

I don't get any proofs or any MS* typed to send you* I want 
you to read the American essays when they are typed* 

Is the Fish with you? — ^and for how long? 

I have a man and wife wanting a house in Cornwall* Will 
you be letting Bosigran for the winter? 

I don't think I shall ever come back to Cornwall now* 

D* H* L* 

We may go to London for a week or so in August* 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derby. 
To Mrs* Nancy Henry* 26 July, 1918* 


Dear Mrs* Henry, — 

I send you the first three chapters* They are perhaps rather 
long* The others, some of them, will be much shorter* I 
wanted to make a serious reader that would a>nvey the true 
historic impression to children who are beginning to grasp 
realities* We should introduce the deep, philosophic note into 
education: deep, philosophic reverence* 

I've no doubt your people won't like this style* I shan't 
mind if they don't want me to go on. But please tell me your 
own fun opinion* 

I wrote to CoUard that my cottage is let* 
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I wonder what Vere has decided. 

I haven't any news yet about poems. It is always so slow. 
Have you heard of your husband? 

Greetings from us both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Momtain CottagBt 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth^ Derby* 
To Catherine Carswell. 3rd August, 1918. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I had been thinking so often of you these last days — so glad 
to hear your news peaceful and nice. Everything is very quiet 
here, for the moment — nothing to tell, at all* 

But Frieda has promised to go to London on the 13th to 
see her children — ^and I may go with her. I think we shall stay 
with Koteliansky, Thanks very much for offering the house. 
If it is not let, do you think Frieda might have it for a meeting 
place for her children once or twice — spend a day or two 
there — not sleep, just some hours per day? 

I do wish we could come with you to tlie Forest of Dean 
for two or three days. I don't know that Wye country. Do 
you think it might be done — ^from London to Ross — ^and from 
Ross to Derby? I should like it so much. If it were possible, 
it would be about the 19th or 30th. And I do want you to 
come here for a bit. Let us think. 

Love from both to you three. 

D. H. L. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirkswortk, Derby* 
To J. B. Pinker. 3rd August, 1918. 

My dear Pinker, — 

I am sending you the first of the Studies in Classic American 
Literature* There are six or seven more — ^thesc I will send in 
about a week's time. Do read this essay on the '^Spirit of 
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Place**' You will find one MS. complete — the other lacking the 
last eight pages. Would you let somebody type out these eight 
pages, and then you will have two copies. 

I think we may really sell these essays, both in America 
and in England — and redly make something with them. I have 
a feeling that they will make all the difference. Will you send 
Harrison this first essay at once? He might do it quickly. Let 
me know what you think. 

I may come to London in a week or ten days' time. If you 
are in London I will come and see you, shall I? 

Really, I place my hopes of the world on these essays, so 
you will help me with them as much as possible. I know it has 
been a thai^ess job so far. But it won't always be so. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Mountain Cottage, 

MiddUton-by- Wirksworth^ Derby* 
To Donald Carswell. Sunday^ i Sept*t 1918, 

Dear Don, — 

We got home quite nicely last evening — ^but a terrible crush 
in the train from Gloucester to Derby. It seems very quiet 
here — strangely quiet, though the rain blusters and the rain 
beats on this little house. 

We were very happy with you, after the malaise of the first 
tumbling into that forest of Lydbrook — ^which for some reason 
is curiously upsetting. You were both awfully nice to us — it 
leaves a warm feelii^. I hope you will be able to come here. 
I loved the walk to Simmond's Yat — particularly through that 
parky place: also the Monmouth day — ^particularly the church 
by the Monrow bridge — ^the bright sunny town, and the tears 
in one's inside because there isn't real peace — and then, very 
nice, the meal in the green riding: also our evenings. — They 
are good memories — ^worth a lot really. And it pleases me that 
we carried the child about. One has the future in one's arms, 
so to speak: and one is the present. 

If yoti would care to, I wish you would read the essays I 
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left with Catherine. You will say I repeat myself — that I 
don’t know the terms of real philosophy — and that my terms 
are empty — the empty self — ^so don’t write these things to me, 
I know them beforehand, and they make me cross. None the 
less, read the essays and see if you find anything in them. 

I imagine you in that vicarage room this evening — no more 
**What are the wild waves saying?” for a bit. — But I hope you’ll 
come here in a fortnight. 

Love, from us both, to Catherine and you, and little J. P. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby, 
To Lady Cynthia Asquith. i^th September, 1918. 

Are you in Scotland still? We were away for three weeks — 
in London, and in your Gloucestershire — on the Wye. We 
wished you were at your Stanway. 

Are you being a secretary really? Do you think there is 
anything that I could do — that I would do. I can type, rather 
badly — ^not shorthand. I feel the war is going to end. And I 
would dearly love to be active, in the afterwards. And surely 
I am a valuable person. I only wish I were in Lloyd George’s 
position. I would love to have some of my own way. I’ve been 
shut up long enough. See if there is anything possible. Of 
course I know you can’t do more than just tell me what you 
think. I want to burst this sort of cocoon that I’m in — it is 
likely to prove a shroud, if I don’t. It is time I had an issue. 
And one can do nothing from here. As for the people — Labour 
itself“-*it is hopeless, as hopeless as Lloyd George or Balfour — 
just the green half of the same poisonous apple. It’s awfully 
hard to find an issue. 

Yesterday I got papers to be medically examined at Derby 
on the 2 1 St. I sent them back — and said, how could they 
expect me to do anything, if I am still a black-marked person. 
I feel like hitting them all across the mouth. However, if it 
comes to it, I suppose I shall submit to another medical 
examination. But beyond that, I submit to nothing. However, 
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they would reject me again — it is not of any great importance* 
The importance is the coming winter* I look at the months 
and know there must be a change. I can't merely go on hanging 
on to nothing but the skin of my own teeth* I think Td rather 
get myself arrested* But I'm not going to be a martyr either — 
enough of those pitiful objects in the world* 

We've kept some sort of a flag flying so far* Now I shall 
either have to begin to plant mine, or get off the face of the 
earth* But I go my own way, either way* Curse the sodden, 
abject men of to-day. 

Hope things are well with you* 

A toujourSf 

D* H* Lawrence* 


Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by-Wirksworthf Derby. 
To Mrs* Nancy Henry. 54 SepUt 1918* 


Dear Mrs* Henry, — 

I have got the story, and have read it through* You have 
put all the stuff into it right enough* But I'm afraid you 
haven't created that subtle atmosphere of unbearable, natiseat- 
ing or exalting terror, which you wanted* I doubt if it could be 
done, or conveyed from the mouth of a speaker, as you have 
done it* I think it would have to be in the third persont so 
that you can get the pure horrific abstraction of it, as it were. 
It is a story which, in its inner significance, makes me a little 
sick with the same kind of fear* I'll see if I can gather myself 
together and write out a version: then I'll send it to you and 
let you compare, and you can have another go if you feel like 
it* I am afraid, to tell you the truth, of tackling the story, 
because of the shock it will mean to do it. But probably 
1'U try* 

I got your other letter* Yes, I thought it good, and as far 
as I know, on the right track, nearly all* But one needs to be 
able to talk about those things. Philosophic realisation means 
to me painful, bitter, and rather sickening experience, so I 
rather shrink from it — except of course from the purely 
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intellectuai attitude, when it is more like a game of chess, 
extraneous and not rooted in the bowels* As you feel about 
your story, so I feel about the reality of the moon, for example* 
I can hardly talk about it, it goes so deep into one*s bowels 
and makes one a little sick. 

I haven't heard from Vere — ^but it doesn't matter, as at the 
moment I am going over my American essays, which are 
coming back from the typist. The history can wait a bit* 

Also on Thursday I've got to go up for medical re -examina- 
tion* It infuriates me to be pawed about by the swine. If I 
felt it were any good at all, I would send them to hell. But 
there is no spirit of resistance or freedom in the country, and 
I have only a contempt for martyrs. If only men roused up 
and stiffened their backbones, and were men. I wouldn't mind 
how much I risked myself. But offer myself as a martyr of 
self-sacrifice I couldn't do, it is too shoddy, too late. 

Probably in a while we shall go to London again: it may be 
very dreary here* We must see what happens* In London we 
may really meet and talk. And I wili let you know again soon 
about the story, if I can do it. It is the **over the edge" reality 
which makes me feel ill* 

My wife sends her regards. 

D* H. Lawrence. 


Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by-WirkmoTthf Derby* 
To Lady Cynthia Asquith* 26th September ^ 1918, 

Your poems: that miserable little Beaumont is waiting for 
some opportunity or other: they will come, certainly: and I 
expect before Christmas. I'll make him be definite. Mean- 
while Seeker is bringing a little 2/6 volume almost immediately 
— called New Poems* I'll give it you when it comes. Your 
book Bay wili be thin — ^about ao pieces in it — ^but hand-printed 
and beautiful, 7/6 a copy* That is very nice. 

Now as for me. These accursed people have put me in 
Grade 3. It kills me with speechless fury to be pawed by them. 
They shall not touch me again — such filth, 
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You know I have had all the training and spent three years 
as a schoolmaster, I really know something about education, 
I want a job under the Ministry of Education: not where I 
shall be kicked about like an old can: IVe had enough of that. 
You must help me to something where I shall not be ashamed. 
Don’t you know that man Fisher? He sounds decent. Really 
try and get me introduced and started fairly, I need a start — 
and I’m not going to be an under-servant to anybody: no, I’m 
not. If these military canaille call me up for any of their filthy 
jobs — I am graded for sedentary work — I shall just remove 
myself, and be a deserter, 

I’ve had enough of the social passion. Labour and military 
can alike do their dirty businesses to the top of their bent. 
I'm not going to squat in a cottage feeling their fine feelings 
for them, and flying for them a flag that only makes a fool of 
me, I’m out on a new track — ^let humanity go its own way — I 
go mine. But I won’t be pawed and bullied by them — ^no, 

I don’t care much what I do — so long as it is nothing de- 
grading, I would like to do education, 

I shall come to London next week. We can all spend a 
winter in town, and do some jolly things, I want to have a 
good time with the individuals I care for — ^very few, they are. 
Now even if you take some trouble for me — do it. You won’t 
regret it, 

Frieda sends her love, 

D, H, L, 


Mountain Cottagef 

Middleton-by-Wirkswortkf Derby* 

To Katherine Mansfield, Friday [? late November^ 1918]. 

My DEAR Katherike, — 

This morning finds the world rather Macbeth-looking — 
brownish little strokes of larch trees above, the bracken brown 
and curly, disappearing below the house into shadowy gloom. 
But the fields to the well are grey-green and luminous almost 
like stone. On the lawn the moles have turned up a circle of 
strange black mounds, very m^cal. But I regret it. To- 
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morrow I am going to Ripley and Eastwood, for the week-end 
My sister is at Ripley. 

The wind is getting up. This place is a wind centre, I 
warn you. 

If you come soon, you must sit tight on your courage, and 
not be daunted, then you’ll be all right. I should like Jack to 
come too. 

The railway people, when one travels, seem rather inde- 
pendent and Bolshy. 

Quick — sharp — get better. 

D. H. L. 

Please thank Ida Baker for the trouble she took for me. 

One feels here like a man looking out from a fortress. 

Bless my soul, the sun is shining — ^and Mrs. Doxey has just 
brought me a patriarchal cake of bread cooked in a frying-pan. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby* 
To Harriet Monroe. 6 Dec*, 1918. 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

I have received your letter and the November issue of 
Poetry* If you see Iris Tree, remember me to her. 

I asked Amy to let you have a copy of my New Poems (so 
called by Seeker, the publisher) — ^in order that you might 
reprint any you liked. Has she not done so? I sent her proofs 
and asked Martin Seeker to send her two copies, but have 
heard nothing from her. I think you might find some little 
things you would like in it. I inscribed the book to Amy. 

I send you a number of elegiac poems — some which I like 
best of any I have done. I feel a bit tender about them — don't 
print them unless you feel them. They may seem nothing in 
Chicago. 

England is gloomy. I think I shall come to America. 

Greetings to you. 

D. H, Lawrence. 

Beaumont is doing these poems in a little volume de luxe — 
these I enclose you — I suppose they'll be out in February, 
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Middleton, 

To Katherine Mansfield* Thursday [? early Dec,, 1918]* 
My bear Katherine, — 

I received your letter this morning* I want to write a few 
little things I have on my mind* 

First, I send you the Jung book, borrowed from Kot in 
the midst of his reading it* Ask Jack not to keep it long, will 
you, as I feel I ought to send it back* Beware of it — ^this 
mother-incest idea can become an obsession* But it seems to 
me there is this much truth in it: that at certain periods the 
man has a desire and a tendency to return unto the woman, 
make her his goal and end, find his justification in her* In this 
way he casts himself as it were into her womb, and she, the 
Magna Mater, receives him with gratification* This is a kind 
of incest* It seems to me it is what Jack does to you, and 
what repels and fascinates you* I have done it, and now 
struggle all my might to get out* In a way, Frieda is the 
devouring mother* It is awfully hard, once the sex relation 
has gone this way, to recover* If we don^t recover, we die. 
But Frieda says I am antediluvian in my positive attitude. I 
do think a woman must yield some sort of precedence to a 
man, and he must take this precedence* I do think men must 
go ahead absolutely in front of their women, without turning 
round to ask for permission or approval from their women. Con- 
sequently the women must follow as it were unquestioningly* I 
can*t help it, I believe this* Frieda doesnT* Hence our fight* 
Secondly, I do believe in friendship* I believe tremendously 
in friendship between man and man, a pledging of men to each 
other inviolably* But I have not ever met or formed such 
friendship. Also I believe the same way in friendship between 
men and women, and between women and women, sworn, 
pledged, eternal, as eternal as the marri^e bond, and as deep. 
But I have not met or formed such friendship. 

Excuse this sudden burst into dogma. Please give the letter 
to Jack. I say it to him particularly* 

The weather continues dark, warm, mu^y and nasty* I find 
the Midlands full of the fear of death — ^truly. They are all 
queer and unnerved* This flu* is very bad* There has only 
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been one flicker of sunshine on the valley* It is very grim 
always. Last evening at dusk I sat by the rapid brook 
which runs by the highroad in the valley bed. The spell of 
hastening# secret water goes over one's mind. When I got to 
the top — a. very hard dimb — I felt as if I had climbed out of 
a womb. 

The week-end I was at Ripley. Going# on Sat. night, the 
train runs just above the surface of Butterley reservoir, and 
the iron-works on the bank were flaming, a massive roar of 
flame and burnt smoke in the black sky, flaming and waving 
again on the black water round the train. On Butterley plat- 
form — ^when I got out — everything was lit up red — there was 
a man with dark brows, odd, not a human being. I could write 
a story about him. He made me think of Ashurbanipal. It 
seems to me, if one is to do fiction now, one must cross the 
threshold of the human people. IVe not done The Fox yet — 
but IVe done The Blind Mom — ^the end queer and ironical. 
I realise how many people are just rotten at the quick. 

IVe written three little ^ays, '"Education of the People." 
I told you Freeman, on The Times, asked me to do something 
for his Educational Supplement Will you ask Jack please to 
send me, by return if possible. Freeman's initials, and The 
Times address, that will find him, so that I can send him the 
essays and see if he will print them. It will be nice if I can 
earn a little weekly money. 

I begin to despair altogether about human relationships — 
feel one may just as well turn into a sort of lone wolf, and have 
done with it. Really, I need a little reassuring of some sort. 

D. H. L. 

Bo you know the poem — ^Hcine, I think: 

Aus alien Mdrcken winkt es 
HervoT mit weisser Hand, 

Da singt es und da klingt es 
Von einem Zauberland, 

Wo grossen Blumen schmachten 
In goldnen Abendlicht 
Und traurig sich betrachten 
Mit brdutlichem Gesicht 
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I only object to *Hraurig ** — it fascinates me — if I remember 
it right* 

Don't you think you and Jack might come here for Christ- 
mas? Would you be well enough? IVe been getting wood in 
the well-fields — it's rather beautiful, these dark, gleamy 
afternoons* 


Middleton-by- Wirksworth* 

To Katherine Mansfield* Tuesday {December, 1918]* 

My dear Katherine, — 

No, it's damn well no good bothering about people* I had 

an S* 0 *S* from to-day, and she wants her Jung* 

Let her have it by the week-end, will you — ^post it to her 
direct — and print the address, dear Katherine, so that the 
Jewish Magpie shall not settle chattering on my roof* You 
will understand I can't be chattered at* 

I went to Ripley — ^found my poor sister rather sick and 
wretched* We must get her husband home, to do the work* 

I am writing to , though he's no good — I mean, he will 

never lift a finger* Does Jack know anybody at the Ministry 
of Labour, who might tell us the best way to go about to get 
my brother-in-law out of the Marines? There is a special 
clause for one-man businesses, you know, 

I also saw the Eastwood friends: one just on the point of 
dying* Katherine — on ne meurt pas: I almost want to let it 
be reflexive — on ne se meurt pas: Point! Be damned and be 

blasted everything, and let the world come to its end* 

But one does not die* Jamais * — I bolted home to Matlock in 
the train. The Derwent (the river at Matlock) rushes very fast* 
This for some reason gives me extreme pleasure* I believe it 
would you* 

We must find some way, next year, of getting out of the 
world: and if Jack doesn't want to go, let him stay and write 
for The Nation* If we arc self-sufficient, a few of us, what 
do we want with the world? 

When do you think you will be strong enough to come up 
here? Don't be long* 
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sending you The Times essays, in despair of ever getting 
the address. You will be cursing me, probably, for bothering 
you. But do read them and post them on at once if you can, 
for the sake of the publication. 

I wrote the fox story — rather odd and amusing. What is 
your story? Perhaps Fll send both the *"Fox^* and the 
^"Education" essays to Frieda, and she'll bring them on to you* 
Let me see your story. Somehow I hate doing that European 
History for the Oxford Press. Curse it — ^why shouldn't one 
do as one likes. 

We'll stand free and swear allegiance, anyhow, shall we? 

D. H. L. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby. 
To Katherine Mansfield. ao Dec., 1918. 

My dear Katherine, — 

So it is practically Christmas, and the shortest day. I wish 
you were better, so that we could kick off with a bit of a spree* 

It snowed yesterday, and the dark valley was white. But it 
melted. To-day there is a powder of snow, and a slow sunshine. 
In the wild storm yesterday evening arrived my sister and her 
husband. They went again this morning at 7.0, and I watched 
them in the d^k, slightly snowy greyness. We arc going to 
Ripley on Christmas Day, after all — cleaving here about 10.0. 
Think of us en voyage. They are having a turkey. 

We went to Matlock yesterday, and got you this bit of the 
Derbyshire underworld. It is Fluor Spar — ^mined just near, 
and cut in Matlock. It is very difficult to cut. There is a purple 
sort — the common name for this stone is Blue John^ — but it 
was too expensive to buy you a purple bowl. And I like this 
yellow one. It is a golden underworld, with rivers and clearings 
— do you see it? For some reason, it is like Derbyshire. 

I have a sort of feeling that you are not very well. But 
to-morrow is the shortest day, and then the tide turns. I do so 
want to do nice gay happy things, to start at once. I hate work, 
and I don't want to work — ^write, that is. I wish we'd had our 
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Rananim — or got it. I should so love gaily and easily to mess 
about. I can't bear any feeling of any sort of importance in 
things any more. One wants to be nice and easy and insouciant. 

The barber cut my hair and shaved me bald and made me 
look like a convict, clipping my beard: also gave me an ensuing 
cold. — Courage, mon ami, le diable vit encore, 

I'm supposed to be doing that little European History, and 
earning my living, but I hate it like poison, and have struck. 
Why work? 

I hope you won't get this days and days before Christmas. 

Oh, did you send Pinker the stories? I've had no acknow- 
ledgment from him. And the Jung? 

Greet Jack from me. 

Many Christmas greetings — diet's be born ourselves. Jesus 
is a back number — time our star rh. 

D. H. L. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derby. 
To Lady Cynthia Asquith. aand December, 1918. 

I don't know where you are spending Christmas — but hope 
you will have a high and festive time, and that Michael will 
suitably enjoy himself. We are going across to my sister's on 
Christmas Day, if ever I get so far — shaving got a bad cold, 
under which I crawl dismally for the time being. The weather 
is very dark and nasty, and Christmas is an institution that 
really should be abolished. I don't want to hear of it, it wearies 
me — I suppose you will be in town, tripping round and 
refusing turkey. But one needs the spring to come, when the 
skies will lift a bit and one can wander forth. Sorry the play 
irritated you. Keep it as long as you feel any use in keeping it. 
I wrote four nice little essays for The Times, nicely curried. 
The Times refrains from even acknowledging their receipt. I 
chuckle a little to myself, when my cold leaves me enough 
energy* Ah, what a happy day it will be, when I need not 
write any more — except a letter occasionally. I am tired of 
^ting. We heard from F.'s mother in Baden-Baden. I 
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believe her godfather — Frie<h*s — has left her a legacy — he 
should have done: he has just died* I suppose the Allies will 
swallow it: just the thing that would happen to us* But then 
my brother-in-law is now Minister of Finance for Bavaria^ so 

he might hook out the fish for us* Oh, my dear, 

if I had even £100 a year I would never write another stroke 
for the public* Pray that I may get this provision, 

I don*t know that my wishes for a festive Christmas are 
worth much, but here they are. F* sends also* 

D. H* L* 


c/& Mrs* Clarket Grosvemr Rd,, 

Ripley t Nr* Derby* 

To Katherine Mansfield* Friday t ay Dec,, 1918* 

My dear Katherine, — 

We got your parcel on Christmas morning. We had started 
off, and were on the brow of the hill, when the postman loomed 
round the corner, over the snow. It was all white and snowy 
and sunny, with a wind like an axe* I floated out my hanky 
for a flag over the snow, and Frieda dropped the tangerines 
in her anxiety to get the wheatsheaf unwrapped, and it was 
terribly cold and windy just on that edge. Frieda's wheat- 
sheaf looked so strange, such a queer indescribable darki^ 
colour, somehow elephant, over the snow which is so candid 
in comparison. It was queer and like Africa, and a bit like a 
meteor. She has worn it on her yellow slip, with the red silk 
shirt and red coat, at our two parties here — but I can't get 
used to it now, it seems like a little torch or brand of elephant- 
grey, tropical, lush twilight* Funny how things disturb one. 
But my hanky fluttered very nice and lively* I wish you could 
have been there on the hiH summit — the valley all white and 
hairy with trees below us, and grey with rocks — ^and just round 
us on our side the grey stone fences drawn in a network over 
the snow, all very dear in the sun* We ate the sweets, and 
slithered downhill, very steep and tottering* The children liad 
the tangerines and the fan. 

We read your letter in the wind, dropping down to Cromford* 
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It made me feel weary, that we couldn't be all there, with 
rucksacks — I'd got mine on — ^setting off for somewhere good, 
over the snow. It is disappointing. And unless one decorates 
one's house for oneself alone, best leave it bare, for other people 
are all wall-eyed. I do so want to get out — out of England — 
really, out of Europe. And I will get out. We must do it. 

There was hardly any snow in the valley — all green, with 
the yew-berries still sprinkling the causeway. At Ambergate 
my sister had sent a motor-car for us — so we were at Ripley 
in time for turkey and Christmas pudding. My God, what 
masses of food here, turkey, large tongues, long wall of roast 
loin of pork, pork-pies, sausages, mince-pies, dark cakes 
covered with almonds, cheese-cakes, lemon-tarts, jellies, end- 
less masses of food, with whisky, gin, port wine, burgundy, 
muscatel. It seems incredible. We played charades — the old 
people of 67 playing away harder than the young ones — ^and 
lit the Christmas tree, and drank healths, and sang, and roared 
— Lord above. If only one hadn't all the while a sense that 
next week would be the same dreariness as before. What a 
good party we might have had, had we felt really free of the 
world. 

We had a second turn-to yesterday — ^and at half past eleven 
went roaring off in the dark wind to Dr. Fero2;e's — ^he is a 
Parsee — and drank two more bottles of muscatel, and danced 
in his big empty room till we were staggered, and quite dazed. 
To-night we are going back to Middleton — and I feel in- 
furiated to think of the months ahead, when one waits paralysed 
for some sort of release. I feel caged, somehow — ^ana I cannot 
find out how to earn enough to keep us — ^and it maddens 
me. 

Still, it might be very much worse. One might be tied tight 
to a job, or to a sickness. I do wish you were better* But you 
sound stronger. I long to make pZ«n5~new plans. But not 
Europej oh, GodI 

I pledge you ^'the days to come." 

D. H. L. 
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Mountain Cottage, 

Middleton-by~Wirksmrth, Derby* 

To Catherine Carswell* Thursday, 2‘^rd January, 1919* 

My dear Catherine, — 

I wondered whether you were back: your letter came yester- 
day: the MS* to-day. The MS. doesn^t matter at all. I have 
duplicates. No news here. Freeman sent me back my little 
essays. *T was deeply interested, but feel myself rather out 
of my depth. I have consulted another opinion, and we feel 
that this is rather matter for a book than a supplement.’" So 
be it. They are just cowards, and there one must leave ’em, 
all the lot of ’em. Je m'en ficke of the whole show. Barbara 
saw the essays — showed them to Stanley Unwin, who wants 
me to write as much again, and he will publish in a little book, 
and give me £15 down. So it is not waste* Meanwhile I am 
finishing my European History, for the Oxford Press: have only 
one more chapter. I shall get £50 down for that. We have 
sold up in Cornwall and shall live on the proceeds in the 
interim. I feel I am shaking myself free to get out of this 
country, for good and ever. 

Frieda has had a bad cold — ^is rather better. She sends love. 
I"m sorry you had a bad time in Scotland — I always feel bad 
when I turn north, I think one should set one’s back to it, 
and to all the past, and strike out into a new line — ^if possible. 
I hope the pots won’t disappoint you: they’ll match the other 
things in your room. 

By now I am utterly bored with social and political England 
— ^Europe too — I don’t believe in them in the least — none of 
’em— ^on’t even want to any more. I've really fallen out of 
the reckoning, so I ought to be able to walk off soon. It’s all 
I want. 

Glad J. P. is well again, in his native air. My God, teeth 
alreadyl He’ll be smoking a cigarette in our faces before we 
know where we are. 

Love from both. 

D. H. L. 
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Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by~Wirksworthf Derby* 
To Mrs* Nancy Henry* 33 Jan*, 1919* 

Dear Mrs* Henry, — 

I'm sorry you have been so seedy. The very air has seemed 
a bit poisonous lately. I do hope you're feeling better* Are 
you fit to go on with your work? 

We are very quiet here — ^my wife been in bed with a cold — 
rather better now — I going on with the history. I have only 
one more chapter. Every chapter, I suffer before I can begin, 
because I do loathe the broken pots of historical facts* But 
once I can get hold of the thread of the developing significance, 
then I am happy, and get ahead. I shall need to revise rather 
carefully. But you'll see, when you get these 4 last chapters, 
the book does expand nicely and naturally, I am rather pleased 
with it. There is a clue of developing meaning running through 
it; that makes it real to me. I hope if you think of any other 
book I could do, you will propose me for it — ^if I am in England, 
that is. 

I am tired of the state of things here, and want to clear out. 
As soon as one can travel I expect we shall go to Switzerland, 
then probably to Bavaria. Later I want to go on to America — 
south if possible — I am finished here in Europe. 

Let me know how you are. Don't bother about the history 
till you feel free. Come and see us if you are in Derbyshire, 
We both send regards. Saluti a suo marito* 

D. H. L* 


Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derby* 
To Mrs. Nancy Henry. Monday, 3 Feb*, 1919. 


Dear Mrs. Henby, — 

I am so sorry you have been laid-up, do hope you'll get 
sound again soon* The weather is vicious, I think. I've been 
in bed a day or two also. Here the snow lies; it is rather lovely, 
but very cold. 
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I don't know whether I ought to step in with advice* But I 
DO think it would be unwise to give up your job, unless you 
have some other provision. Never has it been so dilScult to 
make money by any form of artj never has the artist had such 
a bad chance: and never has the world been so coldly in- 
different, never has it clutched its shillings more tightly. 
Everybody feels we are just marking time before a debacle, 
and nobody is going to waste one serious moment on art at 
all, or on charity. Your husband doesn't know what the world 
is like now. It is not as it was five years ago. If you are going 
to put yourself in a position to starve, starve you actually will; 
have no illusion about it. The day has gone by when fairy 
godmothers stepped in. The tension of the struggle for the 
possession of money grows so strong, that you must actually 
be on one side or the other, either earning or producing money, 
or you are less than nothing. And he, if he is going to produce 
music, let him produce it out of the courage of his own soul. 
That other business is a form of prostitution. 

One should not prostitute oneself, even to art. The art can't 
be vital, anyway — ^must be spurious. If you are wise you will 
keep your job: there are days coming when art will not save 
us; neither you nor me nor anybody. 

I am glad you like the history. I send you here the last 
four chapters. I thought of calling it Movements in European 
History, Do you think that is aU right? I suppose it will be 
anonymous — Ely won't want my name — ^and I don't want it 
on the book, either. If a pseudonym is useful to the publishers, 
we can apply one. Let me know about maps, will you? I hate 
bothering you when you are knocked up. 

Kindest regards from us both, 

D. H, Law'rence. 


Mountain Cottage, 

Middteton-by-Wirksworth, Derby* 
To Harriet Monroe. i Feb*, 1919. 

My dear Miss Monroe, — 

I have received your letter and the proof of the poems. I 
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am glad you liked them. I have written to ask Martin Seeker 
for a copy of the New Poems for you. I will post it to you m5rself. 
If ever you want his address# he is Martin Seeker# Publisher# 
17, Buckingham St.# Adelphi# London# W.C. 

I have also asked Harrison to send you copies of the English 
Review with the essays on Classic American Literature which 
are appearing there. I wish you could tell me if you like them. 
I have worked at them for more than four years — hard work. 
They may not look it. I want them to appear in America — 
there are twelve essays in all. 

You will send me Poetry* I always like to see it. The 
American tone usually sets the English back up: and I suppose 
the English tone sets the American back up# in literature# I 
mean. But I do believe America has a real will-to-live# and 
that attracts me most* It is not indecision which prevents my 
coming to America# but damnable circumstances. I do hope 
I shall see you and your Chicago this summer. 

Excuse the crooked writing — I am laid-up for the moment. 

Yours sincerely# 

D. H. Lawrence* 


Middleton* 

To Katherine Mansfield. Sunday, 9 Feb*, 1919. 

My dear Katherine# — 

I send you I Promessi Sposi and Peru* 1 thought you would 
like the other two. I am very fond of George Sand — have read 
only Frangois le Champi and Maitres Sormeurs and Villemer* I 
liked Maitres Sonneurs immensely* Have you any George Sand? 
And Mary Mann is quite good# I think. It is marvellous 
weather — brilliant sunshine on the snow, clear as summer# 
slightly golden sun, distance lit up. But it is immensely cold — 
everything fro2;en solid — milk, mustard, everything* Yesterday 
I went out for a real walk — IVe had a cold and been in bed* 
I climbed with my niece to the bare top of the hills* Wonderful 
it is to see the footmarks on the snow — ^beautiful ropes of 
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rabbit prints, trailing away over the brows; heavy hare marks; 
a fox, so sharp and dainty, going over the wall: birds with two 
feet that hop; very splendid straight advance of a pheasant; 
wood-pigeons that are clumsy and move in flocks; splendid 
little leaping marks of weasels, coming along like a necklace 
chain of berries; odd little filigree of the field-mice; the trail of 
a mole — it is astonishing what a world of wild creatures one 
feels round one, on the hills in the snow* From the height it 
is very beautiful* The upland is naked, white like silver, and 
moving far into the distance, strange and muscular, with 
gleams like skin* Only the wind surprises one, invisibly cold; 
the sun lies bright on a field, like the movement of a sleeper* 
It is strange how insignificant in all this life seems* Two men, 
tiny as dots, move from a farm on a snow slope, carrying hay 
to the beasts* Every moment they seem to melt like insignificant 
spots of dust; the sheer, living, muscular white of the uplands 
absorbs everything* Only there is a tiny dump of trees bare 
on the hill-top — ^small beeches — ^writhing like iron in the blue 
sky. — I wish one could cease to be a human being, and be a 
demon* Allzu MensckUch* 

My sister Emily is here, with her little girl — ^whose birthday 
it is to-day. Emily is cooking treade roily and cakes, Frieda 
is making Peggy a pale grey dress, I am advising and inter- 
fering. Pamela is lamenting because the eggs in the pantry 
have all frozen and burst* I have spent half an hour hacking 
ice out of the water tub — now I am going out* Peggy, with 
her marvellous red-gold hair in dangling curl-rags, is darting 
about sorting the coloured wools and cottons — scene de fcmille. 
It is beautiful to cross the field to the wdl for drinking water — 
such pure sun, and Slaiey, the tiny village away across, 
sunny as Italy in its snow* I expect WilHe Hopkin v/ill come 
to-day. 

Well — ^life itself is life — even the magnificent frost-foliage 
on the window* While we live, let us live. 

D. H* L. 

Emily's nickname was Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, 
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JRipley, 

To Catherine Caiswelh Friday {Feb., igig). 

My dear Catherine, — 

I couldn't thank you before for the wine — ^it really started 
my inside into life* Thank goodness I am getting better — what 
a nasty disease — I have never felt so down in the mud in all 
my life — a. putrid disease* I shall get out of bed for i hour 
on Sunday* 

We want to find a cottage at the seaside* The Midlands 
will be the death of me* Do you know a place? We must meet 
in some nice place — ^life is too unbearably foul — ^we must meet 
and have a little happy time* 

Thank D* for his letter* I'll write again* 

D* H* L* 

My uncle has now sent a champagne. 


To J* M* Murry, 


Fipley, Derbyshire. 

Thursday. 


My dear Jack, — 

I am very pleased about the Athenseum-^l do hope you will 
enjoy it and that it will be successful. Thank you for asking 
me to contribute — that pleases me, too, I should like to do 
it. But you must tell me exactly what you would like me to 
do, and I will try to be pleasant and a bit old-fashioned, I 
don't mind if I am anonymous — or a nom de plume* When is it 
to begin? Tell me particulars as soon as you can — ^so that I can 
think about it while I am still not well, and make little ideas. 
That amuses me* 

I've been awfully seedy and wretched with this 'flu — but 
am getting better* To-day I am going to make an effort to 
creep downstairs* In a week's time I want to be taken back to 
Middleton* It is very shut-in here* When it is possible, we 
want to go to Munich* When do you think it will be possible? 
If other things fail I might go to Palestine with Eder* I must 
leave Errand— no tJse for me here any more, I am quite 
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at the end of everything here. 

We may come to Hermitage in April — ^perhaps yon would 
come and see ns there. I want to get on my legs and feel I am 
moving again — moving into a new phase. A new phase starts 
now, for us all. 

Write and teH me as soon as you can what you would like me 
to do, exactly, and when it is to begin. 

Yis., 

D. H, L. 


cjo Mrs* Clarke, Grosvenor Road, 
Ripley, Derbyshire* 

To Catherine Carswell. Tuesday, Feb*, 1919. 

My dear Cathejrine, — 

I got your little letter — did you receive mine, which must 
have crossed? I am getting well — but am so weak. I go down- 
stairs to tea. On Sunday I am to be taken back to Mountain 
Cottle — only ao minutes in a motor car. We have given up 
the seaside idea — shall stay at Middleton till I can travel, then 
go to Hermit^e. I trust to see you there* I am glad you are all 
well, but imagine you feel a bit dreary. My God, how can it be 
otherwise? I long to get out of England. Eder is coming to 
Middleton to see us and talk about Palestine. Did you know 
that Murry is editor of the Athensemn, which is to be revived? I 
am to contribute. Good thing if I could earn a little weekly 
money. 

I am glad J. P. is so flouiishing. He is a satisfaction, at any 
rale. Bitt life for us grown-ups is a dead rat, at present. I feel 
one must get out, by hook or crook — out into a new atmosphere. 
I suppose you have no plans. 

When I can walk and feel a bit stronger, I shall be glad* I 
suppose in April we can go to Hermitage, Do come and see us 
there. Did you know the Campbells have gone to Ireland? — ^he 
has taken a job there. Soon there will be nobody left. Cynthia 
Asquith is going to have 3tK>ther baby — and feels doomed. Oh, 
Lord! Has Don got any briefs? 

Don*t you wish we could make real wild departure plans? 
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Damn it, weVe been buried long enough, like toads under a 
muck-heap. Time we crawled out. 

Did I ever properly thank you for the muscatel? It was so 
good, and so reviving. I liked it better than the champagne. 

Come, I feel weVe been down long enough. Time we got 
up. Let us have a meeting soon, and defy the devil* Don't you 
feel you've been Hampstead-stifled, or England-stifled, long 
enough? Let us breathe. 

Send me your news. Love from us both to you three. Write 
soon. 

D. H. L. 


Middleton. 

To Katherine Mansfield. Thursday. 

My dear Katherine, — 

Deledda is very interesting — except the middle bit; in Rome: 
so is Martyrdom of Man. The latter I really knew — one has 
read so many fat books on Egypt and Africa and Gaul and what 
not. The Martyrdom would stand a good bit of correcting, 
really. 

It is snow, snow, snow here — ^white, white, white. Yesterday 
was the endless silence of softly falling snow. I thought the 
world had come to an end — ^that I was like a last inhabitant of 
the moon, when the moon shed all its snow and went into a 
white dream for ever, slowly breathing its last in a soft, dim 
snowfall, silent beyond silence. Nobody comes, the snow is 
white on the shrubs, the tuft of larches above the road have each 
a white line up the trunk. Lord, Lord! Only the rabbit feet and 
bird feet are all over the paths and across the yard. I am still 
very limp with my cold— but F. is better. We got two news- 
papers to-day — occasionally the postman brings us one. Pretty 
place, London seems. It seems as if the dear old regime of happy 
industrial England is slowly and greasily melting like a dead 
thaw. I suppose it will take it ages and ages really to thaw itself 
out, yellow and slushy, without fire or swiftness, lapsing by the 
passive resistance of strikes. I hate it — but let it go. 

Your last letter was cryptic. Do tell me what you mean by 
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^*The bowl and the tureen have come — ^but you will know by 
now*** That is how you began — ^utterly mysterious* Also what 
is Murry's fame? I half expected to see in the newspaper Lloyd 
George, like another John in the desert, asserting of your John, 
^'Behold him, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose — ^John Middleton Murryl" — but I didn't see it* Please 
explain these deep things* 

My sister Ada has got her husband home, out of the navy* I 
suppose my elder sister, whose husband is in hospital at the 
moment, will soon get him discharged. Then I really think we 
shall come to Hermitage — ^next month — ^to see the wild 
snowdrops — there are wild snowdrops — and the white violets, 
and the wood anemones — ^and the trees coming in bud, the 
plum blossom in the garden, I feel Hermitage would be a 
pleasant meeting ground — ^not so grim as here* 

I think these two are the books that would amuse you most, 
for the moment* I think the others didn't attract you. I got 
these from my sister* — There is a pheasant comes and lies by 
the wall under the gooseberry bushes, for shelter. He is so cold, 
he hardly notices us* We plan to catch him, by throwing over 
him the netted hammock. But for the sake of his green head and 
his long, pointed feathers, I cannot* We thought we would 
catch him and send him to you to eat* But when I look at him, 
so clear as he is and formal on the snow, I am bound to respect a 
thing which attains to so much perfection of grace and bearing. 

Love from both. 

D* H* L* 

I shall send your books back when Frieda has read them* 


Mountain Cottage^ 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth, Derby* 

To Harriet Monroe* 3 March, 1919* 

Dear Miss Monroe, — 

I have received yorir letter and the cheque for seven guineas — 
which is very generous* I hope you got the New Poems I sent — 
also the English Reviews* I am not sure if I should have 
acknowledged Poetry in the poems. Don't be angry with me if I 
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have forgotten. I really will remember when I get Beaumont^s 
proofs: heaven knows when he will send them, for I believe he is 
in difficulties — ^money. Excuse the pencil* I have been 
struggling with the ffiu for a month and am still in bed — ^am 
getting better: a very nasty disease. As soon as I am well and 
Peace will be signed we are due to go to Germany where my 
dear old Frau Baronin mother-in-law sits in lament in Baden- 
Baden, my brother-in-law manages to weather the storms in 
Munich, and remain Minister of Finance to the new Bavarian 
republic, a cousin bobs up and down in Berlin, and so on. I 
want to come to America this summer, and I will if the gods are 
not too spiteful. At present, however, a voyage autour de ma 
chambre finishes me. You have got a big lake at Chicago, 
haven't you? I should like that. I should like to see you all in 
Chicago very much indeed— -after all, poetry is a great free- 
masonry. 

I shall send you a copy of the Beaumont poems when they 
appear. Anne Estelle Rice has done drawings for them — do 
you know her? She is American. 

The sim shines — the snowdrops are out in the garden, under 
the bushes. I long to begin life afresh, in a new country. 

Mila saluti hmni^ 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Momtcdn Cottage^ 

MiMUton-by- Wirkswortht Derbyshire^ 
To Mark Gertler. ao March, 1919. 


Dear Gertler, — 

Here we are, deep in snow ^ain. I am an irritable sort of 
convalescent. It would make me happy to paint. What I would 
best like to do is Uccello — those hunting and fighting scenes — I 
would like to copy them* But send me a book or two books, of 
reproductions, will you — ^anybody with ^^composition" and 
hard figures and topical interest. Don't mind being bothered.— 
I shall send the books back safely. 

In a month we come to Hermitage — I am not doctor-free till 
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then* And then you will come and see us* I feel we must have 
great meetings^ because great partings are probably imminent* 
If you send an Uccello print, tell me the colours if you can — 
scarlet, trunk-hose, snow, tree-shafts — ^you know* 

Lord, I am sick of this winter. 

D. H* Lawrence 

Tell me your news — I have none — ^nothing. 


To Katherine Mansfield* Thursday* 

Frieda said you were cross with me, that I repulsed you* Tm 
sure I didn't* The complication of getting Jack and you and F* 
and me into a square seems great — especially Jack* But you I 
am sure of — I was ever since Cornwall, save for Jack — ^and if 
you must go his way, and if he will never really come our way — 
welil But things will resolve themselves* 

I dreamed such a vivid little dream of you last night. I 
dreamed you came to Cromford, and stayed there. You were 
not coming on here because you weren't well enough. You 
were quite dear from the consumption — ^quite, you told me. 
But there was still something that made you that you couldn't 
come up the hill here. 

So you went out with me as I was going* It was night, and 
very starry. We looked at the stars, and they were different. 
Ail the constellations were different, and I^ who was looking for 
Orion, to show you, because he is rising now, was very pulled 
by these thick, dose, brilliant new constellations. Then 
suddenly we saw one planet, so beautiful, a large, fearful, 
strong star, that we were both pierced by it, possessed, for a 
second. Then I said, **That's Jupiter" — ^but I felt that it wasn't 
Jupiter — ^at least not the everyday Jupiter. 

Ask Jung or Freud about it? Neverl It was a star that blamed 
for a second on one's soul. 

I wish it was spring for us all. 

D. H. L. 
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Chapel Farm CottagSf 

Hermitagef Nr* Newbury, Berks* 

To Mrs* Nancy Henry* Wed* 

Dear Mrs* Henry, — 

Many thanks for your letter and the MS* of history — ^and for 
your good efforts* I should have written before but am never 
sure where to write* We were coming to London this week-end 
— but Austin Harrison, of the English Review, is coming down* 
We shall come next week. Could we come to your rooms? 
Could you be in town next week-end? Could we have your 
rooms next Tuesday? I shall go back to Middleton soon, and 
do the history there. I can do it better there* WeT stay in 
London about a week* Wonderful that there is peace* The 
first of the American essays is in this month's English Review — 
the next in next month's* The rest of the MS* is out* Try and 
get hold of Mme* Blavatsky's books — they are big and ex- 
pensive — ^the friends I used to borrow them from are out of 
England now* But get from some library or other Isis Unveiled, 
and better still the a-voh work whose name I forget. Rider, the 
publisher of the Occult Review — try that — ^publishes all these 
books* I think he is in Paternoster Row* But look in the Occult 
Review* You see, I never owned the books I had — ^and they are 
all big, io/6 and £i : i : o* And they're not very much good. 
But try Rider's: he has a good shop — ^Vere will tell you the right 
address* 

The tiresome thing is to be so poor and to have to depend on 
precarious borrowing. 

You will have your husband very soon* How strange peace is* 
Is it peace? 

Kindest regards from both. 

D* H* Lawrence, 
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ITALY AGAIN 


**WOMEN IN LOVE* 
CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, 


NEW AND OLD MEXICO 




tiemitaget ivr. mmury, tierRs. 

To Eleanor Farjeon. Tuesday, 

Dear Eleanor, — 

I suppose you are back by now from Otford. I'm glad the 
Weingartner parcel went off. I am asking my sister-in-law 
about children's names. I am asking the Emergency Committee 
to tell me if one may post letters and parcels now direct to 
Germany, and if one may send what one likes. Have you any 
information? — ^is there any notice in the post office? Tell me if 
so. 

Yesterday we went to look at a place for you: a nice little 
bungalow, like a little house — ^about ao years old — cosy, but 
small — ^also an old cott^e, spoiled by having two big rooms, 
one up, one down, added to the end — and a good big orchard, 
garden and paddock effect — ^all the lot £400 — ^would take less. 
The worst of it is it is r%ht out of the world — Summerhurst 
Green near Headley, nr. Kingsclere, Hants — about 5 miles 
from Newbury, 5 from Thatcham: a far-off end-of-the-world 
place, up a narrow, forsaken trough of a lane: don’t know if 
you'd like it — don't think you would. 

A new venture in a small way— The People’s Theatre 
Society — ^Dot^as Goldring — ^will do my play (D.V.) Touch and 
Go in the autumn. It might be mce. I may be in town soon — 
shall see you then. 

Pop down and see us if you feel like it. Margaret expects 
you here the ist week in August. 

D.H.L. 


Chapel Farm Cottage^ 

Hematagef Nr, Newbury, Berks, 
To Edward Marsh. 10 May, 1919. 


Dear Eddie,— 

Your letter has come this morning, with the twenty pounds 
from Rupert, Queer, to receive money from the dead; as it 
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were out of the dark sky. I have a great belief in the dead — in 
Rupert dead. He fights with one, I know. That is why I hate 
the Oliver Lodge spintualism — hotel bills and collar studs. 
The passionate dead act within and with us, not like messenger 
boys and hotel porters. Of the dead who really live, whose 
presence we know, we hardly care to speak — ^we know their 
hush. Isn't it so? 

Thank you for thinkmg of me. Yes, I am happier now the 
war is foi^ht with the soul, not with filthy guns. 

I’ll send an inscribed copy of the New Poems, Shall I send 
Look! also? 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawbence. 


Hermitage, 

Nr, Newbury, Berks, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. ist July, 1919. 

Sorry you feel all wrong; you should never go to the East 
Coast except with genial other people. Why stay there? Why 
not go to London at once? 

Yes, we'll see you in town — Deo volente, I am going up 
immediately — ^this week-end probably — ^to see about our 
departir^, and to apply for passports. It was a great mistake 
that we did not clear out in 1915, when we had those other 
passports. StUl, there is nothing for it. One must keep one's 
flag fljdng, and sail off for new scenes. Over here it really isn't 
any good hanging; on or trying afresh. I'm sure I can make 
enough to live on in America, fairly easily. One day you will 
most likely come over there to see us, m some log hut out west — 
or out somewhere. Life let us cherish. 

What is your husband doing, and what are your prospects? 
Don't take them gruesomely — ^the world is big, once one gets 
out of one's little hole. The great thing is not to give in — ^not to 
lose one's sense of adventure. Truly one is a dead failure at this 
life over here — I am — ^but there are lots of lives. Fve not lived 
more than two out of my nine. That's seven to the good; and 
life's the only thing that matters, not love, not money, nor 
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anything else — ^jitst the power to live and be one’s own self. 
Love is heavily overweighted. I'm going to ride another horse. 
I mean love m general — humanity and all. Life let us cherish. 
See you in town. 

D. H. L. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, 

Hermitage, Nr. Newbury, Berks, 

To Edward Marsh. 7 July, 19x9. 

Dear Eddie, — 

Could you tell me if Robert Nichols is back from America? — 
and if so, what is his address? I want to ask him about America. 
I want to go there now — ^at last it will be possible. It is just 
hopeless, my tryii^ to hve here — I can't. My publisher said he 
would arrange a lecture tour for me — I mean the New York 
publisher. I guess I should loathe trying to lecture on English 
and American novels — ^yet I'd do it, if only for the sake of 
trying a new start in life, m another country. 

Frieda wants to go to Baden-Baden to see her mother. She is 
applying now for a passport. I wonder if she’ll get it. And 
then, as soon as she is off to Germany to her people, I shall 
struggle to New York. She can come over there when I've got a 
bit of a footing. 

Tell me about Nichols— he’s a man I like, really, and he'll 
let me know perhaps how it feels in America. I dread it 
horribly, but must go. Advise me of anything you can, will you? 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hermitage, Nr, Newbtay, 

To Eleanor Farj'con. 9 Jtdy, 1919. 

Dear Eleanor, — 

I was in town a day or two — ^but so short, and rushed, or I 
should have told you. 

I am sending you an address which came this morning. You 
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amusmg, not very long translation of a book of philosophy by 
one of the last of the Russians, called Shestov. It is by no 
means a heavy work — nice and ironical and in snappy para- 
graphs. Would It be in your line? 

Yrs., 

D. H, Lawrence. 


Grimbury Farm, Long Lam, 

Nr, Newbury, Berks, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, and September, 1919. 

We are here for the time, F, waiting for her passport home. 
How are you? We saw in the newspapers of the arrival of the 
third boy. Do you feel better, and happier? Do send a line, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Chapel Farm Cottage, 

Hermitage, Nr, Newbury, Berks, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. 16th September, 1919. 

Will Simon be called Peter, and super hone Petram shall you 
found your fortress? I suppose we shall have to see you 
Madonnaing m the penny pictorials for a while. But beware, 
you know what comes to over-pictorialised ladies. Didn’t one 
fall through a sky-light? Don't Madonna for the Sunday press. 

So I expect you are on your legs again, cast forth from the 
hallucinary Patmos of your bed. Simon! Simon! It has a 
Judaic sound. Better make a dart for the foam again. Aphrodite 
IS better than any Judith, or than any Mary, Plus fikre. Loath- 
some Judaea, 

What other news, save Simon? Are you richer? Are you glad 
to go back to Sussex Place? What is your husband doing? 
When I say richer, I merely mean **Bradburys.” Are you 
preparit^ to sally forth into the monde as a sort of young 
matron? Pfui!! Ah, bad! What is the new line? You’ll have to 
have a new line. Mere de trots. It's a bit of a quandary, 
Capitoline Juno? Ox-eyed Hera? Ficherie! Mats toujour s mere 
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de trots. Super hanc Petrcan, That’s how it always is, nowa- 
cisys* Futeattenzionealsasso, Mind the stone. Cave Petram, 

No, Tm not angry with the world. I've got tired of being 
angry. I also want a new line. It's time the world began to 
amuse me. I insist on being amused, 

I believe in a little while I shall be having a sort of success; in 
America. Better spend it in England. Time one had a bit of 
fun, 

Frieda, who still insists on "feeling" her trials, gets very 
cross, or weeps, when the letters come from Germany. She has 
set her mind on going: and she can't go. Another quandary. 
Patience is justified of ah her children. ...................... 

Fneda will get her passport: qaand nous avons change tout cela. 
But really I don’t care a jot about changing it. 

Beaumont. ........ .slowly filters through the poems. He 

must be nearmg the end. Perhaps by Christmas he will actually 
spawn his production. 

Martin Seeker will bring out Women in Love in the spring. 
Probably it will come out this autumn in America. 

When I lunched with — he says, "Isn't it remarkable, 

how the poets are returmng to Beauty!” — ^he was afraid to walk 
with me up the Mall afterwards, and ran away like a respectable 
rabbit. What I want to know is, was it my appearance, or my 
reputation, or his? Bel Dio! 

Pleasant mild autumn, many mushrooms, smoke from 
cottage gardens, chilly evenings, etc, — taujours perdrix — ^no, not 
even that — toujours lupin en casserole. 

When I am in town i^ain— before long — I will call at 
Sussex Place, if I am duly mvited, Frieda sends her love: 
emotional goods not rationed. 

D. H. L. 


(No envelope or date, but Autumn, 1919) 

Hermitage, 

To Catherine Carswell. Thursday, 

My dear Catherine, — 

I am preparing to go to Italy — seUing my books in Reading, 
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I thought you and Don would like the De Qtzincey, When you 
are well off you can have him re-bound, and he will look nice. 
He is a very nice man — I can go on reading and reading him. I 
laughed over Goethe yesterday. I like him, De Quincey, 
because he also dislikes such people as Plato and Goethe, whom 
I dislike. 

I went to the Midlands last week: my sister hail and seedy, 
but getting better. I've been stuck indoors with a cold this 
week. 

I wonder if 3rc>u would hate writing to your cousin in Rome to 
ask if she could find me a very simple room in Rome for a few 
days. I am going to Caserta, near Naples — ^hear of a farm there. 
1 don't seem to be able to get a ship, so shall go by land. 

I shall come to London on Mon^y, most probably: stay with 
Koteliansky: shall ring you up and come and see you. Do hope 
you are all well: such awful weather — Frieda arrived in Baden. 

D. H. L. 


Albergq delle Pcdme, Lerid, 

Golfo della Speeia, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, 8 th November^ 1919. 

Well, I've got so fer-— travelling now is the devil, if you can't 
afford a sleeper. The train sits still half the time to hatch out 
her ideas for the next kilometre — Paris is a nasty aty, and the 
French are not sympathetic to me. I stayed two nights on the 

way with rich English people O JB.M. or O.B. something 

— ^parvenu, etc. — great luxury — ^rather nice people, really — ^but 
my stomach, my stomach, it has a bad habit of turning a 
complete somersault when it finds itself in the wrong element, 
like a dolphin in the air. The old Knight and I had a sincere 
half-mocking argument, he for security and bank-balance and 
power, and I for naked liberty. In the end he rested safe on his 
bank-balance, I in my nakedness; we hated eack other — ^but 
with respect. But c'esf ltd qtd mourra. He is going to die — mot, 
notu He knows that, the impotent old wolf, so he is ready in 
one half to murder me. I don’t want to murder him— -merely 
leave him to his death. 
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I couldn’t get further than this yesterday. O trains! The sea 
is marvellous*— yesterday a blazing, blazing sun, a lapping 
Mediterranean — bellezza! The south! the south! The south! 
Let me go south — I must go south — ^why don’t wc go to the 
Pacific? Why don't we? Is it only snipe and pop-guns detain 
us, or something more? 

Italy is still gay — does all her weeping in the press — stakes her 
politics with her wine, and enjoys them. Great excitement 
over the elections — ^but lively and amused excitement — 
nothing tragic or serious. 

I am going to Florence to-morrow. You can write me c/o 
Thomas Cook and Son, Via Tomabuoni, Florence — or you can 
wait for another letter with an address. For your sleeplessness, 
move — ^there is nothing like it — but move away from the old 
trimmings — move away. 

The sea is under the window — the sea! My God what 
wouldn't I give to sail far off on it — south. What wouldn't I 
give to be off to Nukchcra or Numea. Beih, bello U more! the 
sea! Let us go. 

D. H. L. 


Post card. (Postmark, ai. ii. 1919) 

Pension Balestra, 

5 Piazza Mentana, Florence. 

To Catherine Carswell. Thursday. 

Am here in the rain, waitu^ for Frieda, of whom I hear noth- 
ing yet. — Italy is rather spoiled by the war— a different temper — 
not so nice a humour by far. — I wrote again to EUisina — ^hope 
for an answer. I expect we shall be here a week — ^then to Rome. 
The coat-lining was a treasure, I teU you — cold trains here. — 
D. H. L. 


Presso Orazio Cervi,Picinheo, 

Prov. di Caserta. 

To Mrs, R, P. 16 Dec,, 1919. 

Dear Rosalihd, — 

Rome being vile, we came on here. It is a bit staggeringly 
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primitive. You aross a great stony river bed, then an icy river 
on a plank, then climb imfootable paths, while the ass strt^gles 
behind with your luggage. The house contains a rather cave- 
like kitchen downstairs — ^the other rooms are a wme-press and a 
wme-stormg place and corn bin; upstairs are three bedrooms, 
and a semi-barn for maisje-cobs: beds and bare floor. There is 
one teaspoon — one saucer — two cups — one plate — ^two glasses 
— the whole supply of crockery. Everything must be cooked 
gipsy-fashion m the chimney over a wood fire. The chickens 
wander m, the ass is tied to the doorpost and makes his drop- 
pmgs on the doorstep, and brays his head off. The natives are 
*'in costume” — ^brigands with skin sandals and white swathed 
strapped legs, women m sort of Swiss bodices and white skirts 
with full, full sleeves — very handsome — speaking a perfectly 
unintelligible dialect and no Italian. The village a miles away, a 
sheer scramble — ^no road whatever — ^the market at Atina, 5 
miles away — ^perfectly wonderful to look at, costume and 
colour — there you buy your week's provisions. We went 
yesterday. There is milk — also bread when you get it — ^also 
meat — ^no wine hardly — ^and no woman in the house, we must 
cook over the gipsy fire and eat our food on our knees in the 
black kitchen on the settle before the fire. 

Withal, the sun shines hot and lovely, but the nights freeze: 
the mountains round are snowy and very beautiful. 

Orazio is a queer creature — so nice, but slow and tentative. 
1 shall have to dart round. We are having a little fireplace in an 
upstairs room — shall buy grass mats and plates and cups, etc. — 
and settle m for a bit. But if the weather turns bad, I think we 
must move on. At the moment a terrible commotion, bagpipes 
under the window, and a wild howling kind of ballad, utterly 
unintel%ible — Christmas serenade. It happens every day now, 
till Christmas. 

I believe you would enjoy it here — ^but what about the 
children? They are impossible. There isn't anything approach- 
mg a bath: you’d have to wash them in a big copper boiling- 
pan, in whi^ they cook the pigs’ food. 

If the weather turns bad, I think we really must go on, to 
Naples or Capri. Poor Orazio! 

Be careful, when you travel, of thieves. Be careful even in a 
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sleeping car, of your small luggage. They have opened my 
bag, and stolen pen, 400 francs and thmgs — ^also picked my 
pocket. 

Frieda sends love. 

D. H. L. 


Presso Orazio Cervi, Picinisco, 

Prov, di Caserta, Italy. 

To Martin Seeker. 17 Dec. 

Dear Seckeh, — 

The post comes once in a blue moon here. I enclose a letter 
from Koteliansky. I am perfectly willing to have the 'Tore- 
word'* omitted altogether — my foreword, that is. Let 
Kotehansky know, will you, what you decide. And please 
arrange a title page to suit him, will you. Ach, Achl these little 
businesses! Every hen is occupied with her own tail-feathers. 

I suppose I am to return to you the corrected proofs of the 
Shestov. If so, be so good as to let me have a duplicate set for 
America. 

Be sure and tell me when you have the MS. of Women in 
Love — The Sisters if you like — and tell me what you are doing 
with it. 

This place is off the map entirely — I tell you, the post comes 
when a peasant happens to be coming down to the river — ^unless 
I scramble up an accursed goat's dimb of about 80 minutes, to 
the God-lost village of Picinisco. However, d la guerre conrne d 
la guerre. 

Inform me of things. Send me a book to read, if you’ve got 
an interesting one nowadays. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Possibly Koteliansky returns corrected proofs to you. If so, 
tant ndeux. For me, my foreword is what I think! though it is 
immaterial to me whether you print or not. It is between you 
and Koteliansky, I suppose. 
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Palazzo Ferraro, 

Capri, Italy. 

To Martin Seeker, 27 Dec., 1919. 

Dear Secker, — 

Picinisco was too icy-mountainous — we escaped here: and, 
like you, we were rejected by the Sirens: the sea threw us back, 
we spent a night on board that rolling saucepan of a boat, off 
Sorrento, Now we have a little apartment here, right over 
Morgano's, on the neck of Capri, looking to the sea and Naples 
on the right, the sea and space on the left: the daomo the apple 
of om eye, gall-apple, 

Mackenzie seems well. This place is sympathetic for a time. 
But it seems to me like a stepping-stone from which one steps 
off, towards elsewhere: not an abiding place. 

I hope you got the proofs of Shestov which I returned. 
Please send me a nice little vol. of corrected proofs, will you, for 
America, 

Mackenzie said you thought of printing the Rainbow. Do 
that, and you have my eternal allegiance. He st^gests it be 
called Women in Love, Vol. I, with a foreword by himself, I 
think Women in Love, Vol, I and Vol. 11 , is a very good idea. I 
am anxious to hear from you. If you do this, the Rainbow as a 
Vol, I of Women in Love, then I must make a sort of permanent 
agreement with you. I am waiting for MS. of a novel three 
parts done. Mixed Marriage, which I left in Germany before 
the war. This would make a perfect selhng novel when I've 
finished it. 

About Pinker, I should like to break with him altogether: 
shall I simply write to him to that effect, before I go any further? 
Can you give me any hint? Gilbert had a row with him and 
broke, I must do it, 

D, H. Lawrence, 
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Palazzo Ferraro, 

Capri, Italy, 

To J. B. Pinker. 27 Dec., 1919, 

Dear Pinker, — 

We are here for a time — ^moving out of Europe before long, I 
hope. 

I think there is not much point in our remaining bound to 
one another. You told me when we made our agreement that 
we m:^ht break it when either of us wished. I wish it should be 
broken now. What bit of work I have to place, I hke to place 
myself. I am sure it isn't much worth to you. 

Let me know, will you? 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Palazzo Ferraro, 

Capri, Naples, 

To Catherine Carswell. 4 Jan., 1920. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I had your letter to-day — ^we have moved and moved in such 
a state of restlessness. I could not write letters. Picinisco was 
beautiful beyond words, but so primitive, and so cold, that I 
thought we should die. The mountains stood round in a ring, 
glittering white like devils. On die Saturday before Christmas 
it snowed all day long*, so on Monday wc did extricate ourselves; 
got up at 5.30, walked 5 miles to Atina, caught the post omnibus 
10 miles drive to the only station, Cassino. We got to Naples, 
cat^ht the Capri boat at 3.0 p.m. The sea rose as we left the 
bay — ^by 7.30 we came in to the shallow port of Capri, but the 
seas were running so high, the boats couldn't come out to take 
us off. Back we had to go, to be all night roUing on board, in the 
semi-shelter of Sorrento. The Italians were sick; oh, dean 
luckily we managed to keep aU r^t. 

We have got an apartment — two beautiful rooms and a 
kitchen we share — 160 fiancs a month— -at the top of this old 
pals^o, which has a staircase Hke a prison, not a palace. It is 
extremely beautiful— just on the very neck of the little town, on 
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the very neck of the island; we can touch the queer bubbly 
dmmo, almost, from our balcony: all the island life goes 
beneath us; and then away on the right, the sea, Ischia in the 
distance, and the Bay of Naples; on the left the wide open 
Mediterranean, In each case it is a short mile down to the sea — 
but steep down. The narcissus flowers still are many in the 
rocks, but passmg; sweet they are, Greece. A few pink dstus- 
flowers too. It is warm, but rather stormy. We have had one 
fire one evening — ^for the rest, we aren't cold. Your plaid, 
however, is a valuable thmg; and your little jersey a treasure for 
Frieda. They are just the things for Italy; to wrap oneself up 
indoors a bit. Naples — mce. There is a young and a m using 
Roumaman who fans his fornello so hard and seiiscs me to pour 
Socialism into me. It is pleasant and Bohemian. I wish you 
were both here: this is the life we could enjoy together. 

We lunch or dine sometimes with ^ and he is 

nice. But one feels the generations of actors behind him and 
can’t be quite serious. What a queer thing the theatre is, in its 
influence. He seems quite rich, and does himself well, and 
walks a sort of aesthetic figure — "head of the realistic school of 
Engkind, isn't he?” asks my Roumanian — ^walking in a pale 
blue suit to match his eyes, and a woman's large brown velour 
hat to match his haic. It was a sight on New Year's Eve, when 
we were down in Morgano's caii — ^the centre of Capri, down- 
stairs. F. and I sat with an old, old Dutdiman and a mce man 
called Brooks, drinking a modest punch, and listening to the 
amazing bands which come in, with the Tree, on New Year's 
Eve: a wekd, barbaric afEair, The Anacapri lot intoned a 
ballad, utterly unmtelligible, of about 38 verses, with the most 

amazing accompaniments. At about 11,0 came in with 

rich Americans — ^rather drunk. The Tiberio band came — 

took the tree and bobbed it m the faces of the 

Americans, and looked like Christ before Pilate in the act. The 
Tibeno boys, two of them, danced the Tarantella to the same 
grunting music — z funny indecent pederastic sight it was (Don 
will chase my spelling — I mean paederastic). At midnight the 

crowd ordered champagne and tried to look wme and 

womenish. But my God, it was an excruciating selfconsdous 

effort, a veritable Via Dolorosa for , who felt his 
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stomach going. Oh God, the wild rakishness of these young 
heroesi How conscious they are of the Italian crowd in the 
background. They never see the faint smile of the same crowd 
— such a smile. — glass of champagne is sent out to the old 
road-sweeper — de rigeuer (can't spell). Meanwhile we sip 
our last drop of punch, and are the Poor Relations at the other 

end of the table — ^ignored — to our amusement. is going 

to begin to-morrow, at 10.30 precisely, ''Rich Relatives." He 
thinks Relatives, as an offset to Relations, so good. 

Well, I find I am nearly as spiteful as the rest of Capri. This 
island is covered with a small brand of cosmopolitans — ^English, 
Amencan, Russian, German — everythmg. The English- 
speaking crowd are the uttermost, uttermost limit for spiteful 
scandal. My dear Catherine, London is a prayer-meeting in 
comparison. We get it from Mary Carman! Here we found her! 
And she is one of the decentest people here on this island — 
brings us butter and figs: butter costs 30 francs a kilo. But she 
is staymg with an arch-scandalmonger — ^wife of a local judge of 
some sort — ^he’s English. The stones Mary is told are in- 
credible. We’ve got a long way to go, such mere people as us. 
It would be an mteresting document, to set down thb scandal 
verbatim. Suetonius would blush to his heels, and Tiberius 
would feel he’s been a flea-bite. 

Now for your news: good. Of one thing I’m certam, and that 
is, your novel is the best that Melrose or any of the rest of them 
h^ had the diance of seeing. I wonder if I could review it 
anywhere? But there, I should do it no good. But it’s coming 
out, and that’ll hearten you to another shot, especially as J. P. 
will be growing up. We'll carry the field yet, you see if we 
don't. 

But about the £50 — don’t give it to us, you really need it 
more. 

Thot^ in the next breath, I must lament the dearness of 
Italy: butter ao francs, wme 3 francs a litre the cheapest — 
sugar 8 francs a kdo, oil 7 or 8 francs a litre, carbone a franc for 
two kilos — a porter expects ten francs for bringing one’s luggage 
from the sea— and so on. With the exchange at 50, it is just 
possible, and only just. 

Still, you might come for Easter. How joUy it would be. 
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You could have a room with us here, independent and splendid. 
Nourish the idea. 

I liked EUisina very mudu glad Fanny is aU right again, Ante 
these shodb: hope Don is feeling happy. A miTImn good 
wishes. 

D.H.L. 


Palazzo Ferrarot 
Capri, Naples* 

TTo E. and S. Pl* ffopkm. ^ Jan*, i^ao. 

My dear Salue and Wuxie, — 

To-day came the hanky and letters from Florence, after so 
loi^ a time. But we have been straggling about— to Rom^Ste^ 
the wilds among the Apennines south of Rome — ^then here. 
The hanky is very lovely with its green sheen through the red: 
reminds me a good deal of grass going dark under a heavy 
crimson sunset. The socialist Roumanian from next door, who 
would please Willie, save that his Italian is of a Roumanian and 
diflBcult brand, brought in die post, and with true sodalisdc 
communism must at once carefully fold the hanky and try it 
round his neck, looking very much pleased with himself, and 
cocking his black eyebrows. But I did not let him appropriate it. 

Frieda came down to Florence about a month ago: a bit 
thinner for her vegetarianism, but very well: had enjoyed 
Baden-Baden. Everything is very short there— no fet, no millr, 
practically no meat, no coal. I must have some thin gg ggnt 
fyom En^and. The French seem really foal, and some of these 
trials by the Allies of condemned German war-officials hide- 
ously unjust and Inquisitorial. Ah, Lord, the filthy world. 

Florence was so nice: its genuine culture still creatir^ a 
certain perfection in the town: Rome was tawdry an^ so 
crowded, I hated it. In Picinisco we got right into the wilds. 
Inhere the ass Hved on die doorstep and strolled through t he 
Hfe jl, and the co^ cam e to crow on the bent-iron washstand: 
^tee a b^, fine-looking house, but lo and behold, one great 
was a wine-press, another a com and oil chamber, and as 
youwent upstairs, half the upstairs was open, a beautiful bam 
full Ofmakc-tnbs, very yellow and warm-lookit^. The kitchen, 
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a vaulted cave, had never been cleaned since the house was 
built* One ate one's meals on a settle in front of the great 
chimney, where the pots swung on the hooks and the green 
wood sputtered* No one dreamed of a table, let alone a table- 
cloth* One blew up the fire with a long, long anaent iron tube, 
with a winged foot to stand in the ashes: and this tube was 
handed from person to person in the process of blowing up a 
blaze. Hygienics not yet im^ined. Add to this, that all 
arotmd circled the most brilliant snowy mountain-peaks, 
glittering hke hell: that away below, on our oak-scrub hills, the 
air had a tang of ice, while the wild river with its great white bed 
of boulders rushed pale and fizzy from the ice: that there was no 
road to the house, but everythmg had to be piled on the ass and 
forded over the riven that the nearest shop was i| hours away, 
the nearest railway 15 miles of terrific mountain road: and that 
on the Saturday before Christmas it snowed all day long: and 
you have it* 

We fled here. We got on the ship — a little iron tub of a 
steamer — takes 4 hours to Capri* Of ojurse the sea rose — ^we 
got to Capri, where there is no landing st^e, in the darkness 
about 8*0 at night, after 5 hours' wallowing: the sea so high, that 
when a boat came to take us off it almost hopped onto our deck, 
and then fell back into an abysmal gulf of darkness, amid yells 
unparalleled almost even in Italy* In terror, half swamped, it 
turned for shore, leaving us tolling with a lot of spewing Italians* 
We had to put back to mainland, and roll at anchor in the shelter 
of Sorrento till morning, whai once more we pushed across to 
Capri, as the magnificent red dawn came up over the Mediter- 
ranean — ^and like sacks we were hurled into the curvetting boats. 

However, here we are, high in this old palace, with two great 
rooms, three balconies, and a kitchen above, and an enormous 
flat roof, one of the most wonderful places in the world; 
Ischia, Naples, Vesuvius slowly smoking to the north — ^the wide 
sea to the west, the great rock of our Monte Solaro in front-— 
rocks and the gulf of Salerno south. Below us, all the tiny 
jungle of Capri town — ^it is about as big as Eastwood, just from 
the church to Princess Street — oh, less than that, very tight and 
tiny. Below is the piazza, the little square, where all the island 
life throbs — ^across the little gulf of the street by the end balcony 
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is the comical whitewashed cathedrals 

The island here is about li miles wide, we're on the very 
neck-steep round ridge of the hill. Altogether Capri is about 4 
miles by 3 miles: but really almost mountainous, sheer pre- 
cipices above us even here. There are heaps of cosmopolitan 
dwellers — ^English, American, Russian by the do3en, Dutch, 
German, Dane — everybody on this tiny spot. Compton 
Mackenzie has a nice villa here and does the semi-romantic — 
but I like him, he’s a good sort: also we found Mary Cannan, 
who was Barrie's wife: also Brett Young, a novelist with wife: 
and lots of other people if we cared to know them. But I prefer 
the Italians. 

Italy IS expensive, but works out with the high exchange 
about equal to England. It is warm — we have had two fires 
only, just two evenings. We are thinking of starting to bathe 
now in the sea, which is very beautiful. 

There is a real Italian shop behmd Mecklenburgh Square, 
where you can get good, or at least, red oil. But I forget the 
street. If I can get a sound vessel to send it in, I’ll send you 
some from here. I’ll see about it. 

My dear Willie, I thought Ada had sent those library books 
back long ago. I’ll write her. 

I do wish you could come out here to see us. Couldn’t you 
mangle it? It would cost only the fare. Thomas Cook and Son, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C.4, will do all your passport business, and 
tell you everything, if you write them. Why not plunge? 

Frieda sends her love, with mme. 

D. H, L. 


Palazzo Ferraro, 

Capri (Naples). 

To J. B. Pinker. 10 January, 1930. 

Dear Pinker, — 

Thank you for your letter. Yes, I am grateful to you for all 
you have done for me in the past. But I am an unsatisfactory 
person, I know. And therefore it would be best for me to act 
just on my own responsibility. So do please let us conclude our 
s^eement. 
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What things you have to return to me, please tell me. But 
don't send any MS. to me here. I will arrange with my sister, 
or a friend, to keep the things for me. 

I feel I have been an unpleasant handful for you, and am 
sorry. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Palazzo Ferraro, 

Capri (Naples), 

To Martin Seeker. i6 January, 1930. 

Dear Secker, — 

I had yow letter with the offer for The Rainbow and Women in 
Love — ^and I talked it over also with Mackenzie. I had written 
to Duckworth asking him if he would sell back my copyrights: 
he replied he could not see his way to sell them back, but was 
ready to make me an offer for the re-publication oi The Rain- 
bow, I wrote and asked him what offer he could make. There it 
stands. 

With regard to your letter — I should never sell The Rainbow 
for £300. Fd rather go back to my old arrangement with 
Dudeworth, of royalty and £50 advance; or even no advance. 
The fact that I have no money would never make me jump at a 
lump sum. I have lived so loi^ without money, that I know I 
can go on living without money, and £300 is really nothing to a 
man who has nothing. Moreover I believe in my books and in 
their future, and don't really bother. Vogue la galore — she 
won't sink, anyhow, of that Fm sure. 

But apart jErom this; I should like to join with you; I should 
like to be a part-publisher of my own work: I should like to be 
one in a real guild. Mackenzie and I get on with one another: 
also Brett Young. 

I should like to be with you, because you really care about 
books. The thought of our being partners all in Secker & Co. 
pleases me, so long as we are really in sympathy, and so long as 
we are all free souls. 

Mackenzie suggested £300 for The Rainbow, £300 for 
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Women in Love, and £500 for the book which I am expecting — 
it is m the post now — and which I will call provisionally A 
Mixed Marriage: this total of £800 is to represent the sale of all 
copyrights until your books prove a return of £1,000, after 
which I am to resume my royalty of 30 per cent, the proceeds of 
which are to pass into the firm of Seeker & Co*, until such time 
as I shall have, say, £3,000 invested in the firm-'-after which 
they are to be my own separate property. This, with minor 
provisions, is Mackenzie's scheme. And this seems to me 
pretty sound. 

But I don't want you to imagine for an instant that I am 
trying to force an issue, with Mackenzie’s help. I don't want 
anything that doesn't seem to you just and fair. But I want you 
also to treat me justly and fairly. I hate tentative methods. - 1 
do like plain outspokenness. I don’t want to cadge anything. 
Tell me exactly and flatly what you think. In an affair like this, 
we have either to be a genuine aUiance, a certain real accord 
between us: or else we must keep entirely to the dld,'piurd[y 
commercial relationship, such as I had with Duckworth, and 
which I found always, with Dudrworth, decent — or else we 
merely part. 

Then, honestly, I think you are wroi^ about the title Women 
in Love, Everybody jumps at it, as an excellent tide. The 
Rainbow and Women in Love are really an organic artistic 
whole. I cannot but think it would be well to issue them as 
Wonwi in Love, Vol. I and Vol. 11 . The Rainbow must appear as 
a new book. Best give it a new tide and make some few 
alterations. I should like to know what alterations you would 
suggest. As far as the legal proceed ui gs of the suppression are 
concerned. Pinker could supply you with aH information: so 
could that man— Thring, is it? — Secretary to the Authors' 
Society, I was given distinedy to undemtand that the magis- 
trate's order destroyed only the existing edition: that any 
further edition would have to be proceeded against aH ovar 
again, it could not be automatically suppressed. Best re-issue 
as a new book, with a new tide, anyhow.— The magistrates 
proceeded on the reviews by James Dou^as, in the Star, and 
one by Clement Shorter, I think in PaJO. M<dU The scene to 
which exception was partkvdarly taken was the one where Anna 
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dances naked, when she is with child. I don’t think it's very 
important, anyhow sufficiently past. 

The MS, whidi is now in the post, coming from Germany, 
has lain in Bavaria since early 1914. It is a novel, two-thir^ 
finished — quite unlike my usual style — ^more eventual — I am 
very keen to see it, I thoi^ht if I finished it, it would be quite 
unexceptionable, as far as the censor is concerned, and you 
might publish it soon after The Rainbow, if you liked — or leave 
it till Women in Love is also done. 

These are just suggestions. Tell me just what you think. Let 
us either agree smeerely, or remain merely commerdal, or 
break off. I wish we could meet, pity you are so far. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Pinker replied that, if I really wished, he would let me go. I 
have written to say 1 want to go. So 1 am as good as free in this 
respect. I want to act for myself. 


Palazzo Ferraro, 

Isola di Capri, Italy* 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, n'^th January, 1930. 

I’ve been intending to write — ^but what with a post~ 
telegraformo strike, and now the railway strike, we have been 
cut off firom the communicating world, I sit dearly waiting for 
an MS. which is in the post, and which will he in the post till 
Doomsday, along with my Christmas parcels, my sweet cake 
and my nice mincepies from my sister, my potmd of tea and my 
pound of coffee and my chocolates; all inestimable treasures in 
Italy; all, no doubt, gone down the throats of the post-tele- 
grafonico strikers. There is alwa3rs a fly in the ointment, be it 
even spikenard, always a hair m the soup. So — doke far 
Tuente* Here I sit at the top of my palace, and do nothing, 
sweet nothing, except go out to lunc^ or walk firom one end of 
the island to the other. As for walking across it, needless: one 
bestrides the narrow world without being a Coksssus. My 
palace roof, where F. and 1 hang the washing, is the very saddle 
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of Capri on which we ride the island. It is Hiddigeigei's roof: 
and this Pala^o Ferraro is the hub of island Capri. 

Well — as it happens, the weather is wondrous fine — ^brilliant, 
hot sun, brilliant, beautiful. I watched him go down red into 
the sea. How quickly he hurries round the edge of the horiaon, 
as if he had an appointment away below. A lovely red evening. 
We went with our Signorina, from whom we rent this apart- 
ment, to look at the villa lo Smeraldo, of which she has the 
keys: it is to be let furnished. It is very beautiful, and we 
collected wood in the grounds, and made a fire in the drawing- 
room, and had a joyous tea, and danced on the marble floor 
while another Italian played the piano— altogether what one 
should not do — ^till the sun went down. It is a beautiful villa 
above the clear sea and the Faraglioni, all sim. I wish yau came 
and took it. It costs i,ooo francs a month, which is about £30 at 
the present rate. Then you could let os have an apartment, and 
we^d rejoice in the land. There is a sort of little dependence— a 
world of one's own. Compton Mackenzie lives away below. 
He is amusing and mce. He talks also of the South Seas: and of 
my going: but alas, a sort of reclame trip, written up and voiced 
abroad and even filmed. Alas, I could not be filmed. I should 
feel, like a savage, that they had stolen my ''medicine." 

You ought to come to Capri — ^it isn't very cold, ever — 
particularly on the south side. You only need a fire some 
evenings — really: and you can get milk and butter in plenty, 
and with the exchange at 50 it costs perhaps a bit less than 
England. I believe I've got about £iqo at the moment, so am 
rolling. 

There are a few people — Mackenaie — ^and the Brett Youngs 
— ^also others — even too many. 

I am going to the mainland, to look around for a little house; 
there doesn't happen to be one empty here — only bi^ ones. Do 
you know Capn? To look down the Salemiau Gulf, south- 
east, on a blue day, and see the dim, sheer rocky coast, the clear 
rock mountains, is so beautiful, so like Ulysses, that one sheds 
one's avatars, and recovers a lost self, Mediterranean, anterior 
to us. 

But Capri itself is a gossipy, villa-stricken, two-humped 
chunk of limestone, a miaocosmos that does heaven much 
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credit, but mankind none at all. Truly, humanly, it is a bit 
impossible for long. 

Of news — ^it is possible the Hatnbow will be re-published 
shortly in London — ^then Women in Love, Beaumont has 
actually finished the Poems: but his edition on Japanese 
vellum-rubbish will still wait, for the leaves that have to be 
signed by me still lie here. I shall try again to post them 
to-morrow. If you see Eddie tell him I'll send him a copy, also 
that history, of which I've finished the proofs. 

Italy is a ridiculous kmgdom, politically, governs itself so 
badly, that one becomes indifferent to dl political fates — 
Fiumes, Jugo-Slavakias and such like my-eye, and merely 
curses because there's no coffee and no post. Meanwhile the 
sun shines brilliantly, and the sea ruffles its shoulders and 
doesn't care, so why should I or anybody cate? So many 
worlds have passed — ^but there's only one Me. 

Frieda greets you. We thmk, of course, of South Seas or of 
Africa. Do you know anybody in Africa, in a nice climate, 
who'd let me live on his land and help him — ^no wages or 
anything — ^but I should like to help a man to make some sort of 
a farm in Africa, and I can always keep us two by writing. I 
feel like advortisii^ in the Nairobi Herald, More anon. 

D. H. Lawbence. 


Palazzo FerrarOf 
Capri {Naples), 

To Catherine Carswell. 5 Feb,, rgao. 

Mr DEAR Catherine, — 

I had your letter at last — after all these strikes. Good news 
that the novel still goes well. Don't have a foreword if you can 
avoid it. But I believe at the bottom you quite like Melrose: he 
sounds a character. I shall be so interested to see the novel 
again: want to read it again. 

I hope Don's case really goes well and leads up to sometfait^. 
It is absolutely killing, I know, to keep wrestling with the void. 
I can feel that he gets depressed. But one should not take the 
world too seriously. I wish you could both come out here to 
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Italy and vegetate— -why should one always strive and stru ggle.. 

Seeker wrote and said he would publish The Rainbow if I 
would sell him all rights for £200, Well, I won't, so he is 
furious. Now I am in communication with Duckworth, who 
will proibably (touch wood!) publish it and give me the just 
royalty, whtdi is all I want. Then he would do Women in Love 
also. Of course Duckworth is a bit timid. I wish he could be 
reassured some way or other. I feel that tins is the time to tnalff! 
our grand-slam. I feel that we have stuck together throi^h so 
much disappointment — ^now we ought to unite and make a 
success all together. Why shouldn’t you get away from 
London— why shouldn’t you write another novel, and make 
enough to live on? And why shouldn’t Don help us throu^ 
The Times? I feel times have been hatefully hard for you. Now 
they ought to come easier. I’m sure once I stert I can make 
money — then we'll share mine. It won’t be long, you see it is. 

I received from , after all these months, the little 

book of poems he has been handprinting — 17 months he's been 
at it. But he’s non compos. You should see his letters. He 
hasn't done a thin g I want him. He's left out poems, he left out 
the inscriptions, he left out everything. To my violent ex- 
postulations he writes inane imbecilities — the man is hopeless. 
Have you ever seen him? Such a silly-looking litde book, I 
think it. Bay, except its beautiful paper and print. But oh, 
dear, the silly little woodcuts, so out of keeping with the poems, 
some of which I think really beautiful and rare. I wonder if 
you'd care about a copy. 

Well, there we are. We went a little excursion on the main- 
land last week, down the Amalfi coast. I tell you it is lovely 
there — ^much loveher than Capri. I am very sick of Capri: it is a 
stewpot of semi-literary cats — I like Compton Mackenzie as a 
man— but not as an influence. I can't stand his island. I shall 
have to ri^ expense and everirthing, and dear out: to Sidly, I 
think. One gets to Palermo in twelve hours by steamer from 
Naples. So I think we shall go. My luggage hasn't come yet— I 
heard of it from Turin. You know we’ve had three weeks 
railway strike. — And I can*t get that MS. of a novel from 
Germany out of the post. — ^But come what may, I must dear 
out of Cat-Cranford of Capm too much for my nerves. No, 
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I don't want to do a satire. It all just dries up one's bowels — 
and that I don't like — I shall go and find a place in Sicily, and 
you will come for a few months, won't you? J. P. runs about 
now — ^we can find him an Italian nurse. You could come by sea. 

It is brilliant sunny weather. Do hope all goes well. 

D. H. L. 


Palazzo Ferraro, 

Capri (Naples), 

To Martin Seeker. 6 Feb,, 1920. 

Dear Secker, — 

Thank you for your letter. No, I don't see in the least why I 
should raise any iU feeling; I don't dream of it. 

I am going on with Duckworth — ^hope it works out all right. 
Will you send Brooks a txipy of New Poems: I should like 
him to have them: J. Elhngham Brooks, Villa Ferraro, Capri. 
Tell me one day what you are doing with New Poems, 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicilia, 

To Mrs. R. P. 15 March, 


Dear Rosaund, — 

1 feel at last we are settled down and can breathe. Capri was 
all the time like a ship which is going to arrive somewhere, and 
doesn't. Here we are, in Sicily. We've got a nice big house, 
with fine rooms and a handy kitchen, set in a big garden, 
mostly vegetables, green with almond trees, on a steep slope at 
some distance above the sea — ^looking east. To the left, the 
coast of Calabria, and the Straits ctf Messina. It is beautiful, 
and green, green, and full of flowers. Capri was a dry to(k, 

1 must say I like this place. There are a good many English 
people, but fewer than Capri, and not so all-overish— and one 
needn't know them. It seems so peaceful and still and the 





earth is sappy, and I like the strong Saracen element in the 
people here. They are thin and dark and queer. It isn’t quite 
like Europe. It is where Europe ends, finally. Beyond is Asia 
and Africa. One realises, somehow, how non-European, how 
Asiatic Greece was — tinged with Phcemcian. 

Frieda loves this place. We don’t look at Etna — ^but Etna is a 
beautiful mountain, far lovelier than Vesuvius, which is a heap. 
We’ve got the house for a year. I think perhaps we mi g ht 
really sit still — more or less — ^for a year. But I believe the 
summer is very hot. Will you be still in S. Gervasio? Shall we 
plan to come and see you m the hot summer weather? We must 
meet in Italy, now we are here. Do you think you could manage 
to get to Taormina? There is a room if ever you could, I 
expect the babies will hold you faster here even than m England, 
We are alwajre wondering how they are getting on m the new 
conditions. 

I’ve begun to try to work — begun a novel — don't know if it 

will ever end. How is ^'s divorce proceeding? It all 

seems far away and unreal, doesn’t it — a weariness of the flesh, 
Thmgs behind get more unreal every day. I feel one comes 
unstuck from England — ^from all the past — ^as if one would 
never go back. But then — ^who knows. Frieda sends her love. 
I do hope all goes very well. 

D,H. L. 


Fontana VeccAia, TaorminOf 
{Messina), Sicily, 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith, s$th March, igao. 

I did get your letter forwarded from Capri. I have been in 
Sicily this last three weeks. We've taken this house for a year — 
very beautiful, quite b^ (for us)— out of Taormina on the 
green height over the sea, looking east — ^hke it very much — ^like 
Sicily extremely — a. good on-the-brink feeling — one hop, and 
you’re out of Europet nice, that, Frieda loves her house and her 
little blue kitchen — ^rich Dutch people bmlt it — ^it is a bit 
Dutch as well — cousins of Robert Trevelyan’s wife— Hubrecht. 
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I should think has sent you Bay — I hear from my 

sisters they have received copies — ^and that the inscription is in» 

I had a copy in Capri, and that bewildered chicken 

had forgotten the inscription — ^among other of his forgettings. 
I abused him, and he said he would put it in. I hope you'll like 
the poems; they are delicate, I think — in their own way, the 
rarest things I've done, 

I am so glad you are feeling gay. Quite right — one should. 
Mind you don't slip ^ain. Course goes a long way. Stay gay, 
and don’t slip mto that depression. 

I am doing a novel — ^amuses me — ^perhaps I shall even 
finish it. 

The worst of Taormina is that it is a parterre of English 
weeds all cultivating their egos hard, one against the other. 
Imagine nettle overtoppmg dandehon, the languors and lilies 
of virtue here very stiff and prickly, the roses and raptures of 
vice a little weedy and ill developed. Save me from my 
countrymen. 

Will you actually come to Italy? 'Twill be hot here by May, I 
expect, F, sends love. 

D. H. L. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicily, 

To Martin Seeker. Easter Monday, igao. 

Dear Secker, — 

Yours of h^ch 38th arrived this morning, and I reply by 
return. I agree to your proposal to publish Women in Love and 
The Rainbow on a royalty basis of i/- per copy on the first 3,000, 
1 /6 to 5,000, and 2/- after that. Start with Women in Love if you 
wish; but only on condition that you publish The Rainbow 
within a reasonable time after the publishing of Women in Love, 
Will you give me £100 on each book advance? That cavers 
the 3,000 at i/-. 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina {Messina). 

To Lady Cynthia Asqtuth. jth May, 1930. 

Had your letter the other day — glad you are well and gay. 
Fun if you came to Taormina this summer: but August and 
September are supposed to be monstrous hot. But perhaps you 
like heat. Anyhow, two hotels will be open, Bristol and San 
Domenico, and they'll give you pension at San Domenico, the 
swellest place, for 40 francs a day — ^which is 10/-. The Bristol 
is only about 36 or 38 firancs. We in our Fontana Vecchia are 
about ten minutes out of town, lovely and cool. We’ve had 
some sweltering days already — ^but our house with its terraces 
doesn’t get too hot: so nsany green leaves. Most of the 
foreigners have gone already. The Taorminese are lapsing mto 
a languor and a sloth. I believe Sicily has always since Adam 
been run by a fore^ incoming aristocracy: Phoenician, Greek, 
Arab, Norman, Spanish, Italian. Now it is people in hotels, 
and such stray fish as me. They, the natives, verily droop and 
fade out without us, though they hate us when the exchange is 
too high. 

It is very dry here — ^all the roses out, and drying up, all the 
grass cut, Ae earth brown. There is a lot of land, peasant land, 
to this house. I have just been down in the valley by the 
dstems, m a lemon grove that smells very sweet, gettmg 
summer nespoli. Nespoh look like apricots, and taste a bit 
like them — ^but they’re pear-shaped. They're a sort of medlar. 
Wish you had some, they are delicious, and we've got tree-fuUs. 
The sea is pale and shimmery to-day, the prickly pears are in 
yellow blossom. 

I've actually finished my new novel. The Lost Girlt not 
morally lost, I assure you. That bee m my bonnet which you 
mention, and which I presume means sex, busies not over- 
loud. I think The Lost Girl is quite passable, from Mudie's 
point of view. She is being typed in Rome at the moment, 
which is going to cost me the monstrous figure of 1000 francs. 
E the exchange goes right down I’m done. 

Meanwhile Seeker is actually doing Women in Love and The 
Rainbow. That is, he is sending Women in Love to press at 
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once, so he says — and The Rainbow to follow almost imme- 
diately, if all goes well. Of course he is rather in a funk, fearing 
the censor. I wish someone could hold his hand while he gets\ 
the thing through. If there's any legal proceeding I shall have 
to pay for it. Lord, the world is a paltry place. The Great War 
has made cowards of us all, if it was possible. 

However, we'll hope for the best, and devil take the hind- 
most. Let’s hope my Lost Girl will be Treasure Trove to me. 

Meanwhile, life at Fontana Vecchia is very easy, indolent, 
and devil-may-care. Did you ever hear of a Duca di Bronte — 
Mr. Nelson-Hood — descendant of Lord Nelson (Horatio) — 
whom the Neapolitans made Duca di Bronte because he hanged 
a few of them? Well, Bronte is just under Etna — ^and this Mr. 
Nelson-Hood has a place there — ^his ducal estate. We went to 
see him — ^rather wonderful place . . . But perhaps you 
know him. 

Tell me where do Dukedoms lie, 

Or in the head or in the eye — 

That's wrong. 

Tell me where are Dukedoms bred. 

Or in the eye or in the head. 

If I was Duca di Bronte I'd be tyrant of Sicily. High time 
there was another Hiero, But, of course, money maketh a 
man; even if he was a monkey to start with. How are you? 
Frieda greets you. Salute your husband from me. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Messina. 

To Catherine Carsweli, la May, 'ao. 

Mv DEAR Catherine, — 

I had your letter yesterday— also, the day before, your photo- 
graph — a very good photograph indeed, I think, and very 
charming of you both, J. P. smiling his nice smile. 
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Glad things are going pretty smooth. Of course the Rouen 
villa soimds awfully attractive: but you'd have to see it first, 
and see if it's in repair: that's the first thing. Then find out 
how heavy rates and taxes are; they're very stiff in Italy, — I 
wonder how the anti-British feeling is in France? — nothing 
serious, I should think. Heaven knows which way we shall be 
movu^ next. Depends which way the wind blows us. But 
one's instinct is to go south, south — and away, away from 
Europe, Here we are almost on the last tip — and my face still 

looks south, as if one must step off into space somewhere. 

I don't know, however, what we shall actmdly do. I've taken 
this place for a year — ^aocx) francs for the year. It's not enor- 
mous, anyway — only £25 with the exchange at 80. We m^ht 
go away a bit in July and August, but come back some time in 
September. They say it is stiU very hot in September — could 
you make it towards the end? — or don't you mmd heat? It's 
lovely and cool in this house. 

If you really think of coming, then you can, if you like, pay 
the £50 into my account at the Law Courts Branch of the 
London County Westminster Bank — 363, Strand — ^and I'll 
just keep it for you for the hohday. But, m any case, I won't 
do more than just keep it for you till you want it, 

I have signed agreements with Seeker. He is to publish first 
Women in Love, and is to give me £100 down, and usual 
royalties. After Women in Love he is to do The Rainbow, and 
give me £100 down 3 months after publication, but to deduct 
from my £100 all charges of any legal proceedmgs, if such 
should occur. He seems in a bit of a funk. If Don has spare 
time he might find out exactly the law. But perhaps he's busy 
— ^and I hope he is, — ^Anyhow, I seem fairly sure of the £100 
for Women in Love, pretty soon. 

Then I've done my new novel. The Lost (SirL I think it's 
quite amusing: and quite moral. She’s not morally lost, poor 
darling. It’s being typed m Rome — so dear, 1000 francs — 
alas for mel But post here is horribly slow, I had yours 
21 April on II May— -which is 20 days. Heaven knows what 
happens in the interim; 

The weather is hot. Do you know what it is to be in a dry 
southern country— dry, like Africa? I never knew before, 
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But I like it. The sun is a bit overwhelming. Nearly all 
foreigners have left here already. To-day we are going down 
to the sea to bathe. But it is a good J hour down, and i hour 
up. Mary Cannan has a studio here — ^nice — ^for 3 more months. 
She is dying to go to Malta — ^the boat runs from Syracuse. 
But she can't go alone. So she wants us to go if she pays our 
ship fare — ^it's only 8 hours crossing. It might be amusing, 
for 4 or 5 days. But Malta isn't wildly attractive, and I am 
doubtful if I want to spend the money. 

Oh, your Melrosel But all these roses smell the same, no 
matter what their name. I believe publishing is a disease in 
itself — like many other professions. But your book should be 
out now, I look forward immersely to reading it ^ain. My 
lost girl marries an Italian. 

I haven't heard lately of my Hist of Europe (no, not the 
World! not yet). I did all proofs — but await revised proofs, 
for indexmg. God knows what they're doing. I see Touch 
and Go is out. Have you got a copy? I ordered you one. If 
they haven't sent it. I'll send one, Mila salati to you both, 
and J, P, 

D. H. L. 


Great Britain Hotel, 

Valletta, Malta, 

To Martin Sedser. 34 May, 1920. 

Dear Secker,— 

We came here for two days— kept here for eight by the 
Sicilian steamer strike. 

La nd of plenty, land of comfort — ^Britain, wheresoever 
found. 

Bacon and eggs for breakfast. 

But a horrible island — to me: stone, and bath-brick dust. 
All the world might come here to sharpen its knives. 

What I really have to say: 

Thinking about the title Women m Love, If you care to 
change it to Day of Wrath, I am willing. 
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D, H* L. 


Dies irst dies ilia 
Solvet saedvm in favUla* 
That for the motto* 

Taormina Thursday next* 


Fontana Vecchiat Taormina^ 

To Martin Seeker* . la JmSt 1930. 

Deab Seckeh, — 

Presumably Mackenzie will be bringing you the original 
MS* of The Lost Girt I had a wire from Rome yesterday about 
It. I have the carbon copy, and am correcting it. There is not 
much to alter* Queer book, it is. Being out here, I find it good 
— z bit wonderful, really. But when I get a sort of ^‘other 
people" mood on me, I don't know at all* I feel I don't know 
at all what it will be like to other people. Somehow it depends 
what centre of oneself one reads it from. I wish I could get 
it serialised — ^in England too. One mast make some money 
these days; or perish. To my horror it cost 1,348 lire, typing — 
which I think preposterous. I sent a copy to U.S,A. with my 
landlord, but he is to hold it till I send him instructions, I will 
send you this carbon copy when you need it* Let me know* 

D* H* L. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Stcily, 

To Douglas Goldring* 30 July, 1930. 

Dear Goudsing, — 

I had your Reputatwns this morning; find it very witty and 
amusing* God, it is time those stuffed geese were carved; the 
old stagers, and semi-old stagers. In the end, I suppose I 
shall have you hacking at me, for an old bird* 

So glad to hear of you out of town, eatii^ raspberries and 
spitting forth venom and other profitable matter* We are still 
here; I live in pyjamas, barefoot, all day; lovely hot days of 
bri^t sun and sea, but a cool wind through the straits* We do 
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our own work — I prefer it, can't stand people about: so when 
the floors must be washed feently washed merely) or when I 
must put my suit of pyjamas in the tub, behold me, in pans 
nataralibnSf performing the menial labours of the day. It is 
very nice to shed so much. It is wonderful to be able to pass 
the days anyhow, without having to resist the weather and the 
elements. 1 find that in England one spends so much of one's 
time merely holding out against the inclemency of the days: 
not to speak of the soul-stiffenmg one must perform, against 
a legion of windy-watery fools. 

So you are getting quite rich. Goodl I do hope you arc 
taking it out of the mouth of the Murrys and Walpoles of this 
world, I am creeping on in my own measured way, cook and 
the captain bold, etc. But even we have a little bit more than 
usual. 

Hence it is going to be busted. Frieda wants to go to 
Germany. It is still inhospitable to foreigners (so they say). 
Therefore she goes alone. And I shall move about Italy, seeing 
one person and another. Suppose we shall be back here m 
early October or Sept.: leave in about two weeks* time. 

I finished a novel. The Lost Girl, Seeker's got it, and is 
enthusiastic about it. 'T am quite sure of your future." What 
Jehovah is this squeaking^ I am trying my head off to get it 
serialised — ^trying The Queen first. Seeker rather put out. He's 
going to hold Women in Love and The Radnbow till this book 
is out: spring, I suppose. Oh God, the dribblers! 

I shall send you a poste r&tante address. So glad you are 
flourishing like a green bay tree — and making wreaths for 
other people. 

[Letter apparently incomplete.] 


Villa Fontana, Vecchia, 
Taormina, Sicily, 

To Mrs. R. P. i6 Nov,, 1930. 


Dear Rosalind, — 

It rains with such persistency and stupidity here that one 
loses all one's initiative and remains cut off. Had your letter 
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this morningt hope you'll like The Lost Girt — or be a bit 
amused, anyhow* The libraries objected to page 356 (I rhinfe 
it's that), so it had to be altered, for Seeder's sake, and delay 
m issuing. You've probably got the unaltered* 

No news! it only rains. I've been swotting Italian history: 
having finished proofs of the hist* for the Oxford Press, they 
ask for another chap* on Italian unification* Have read it all 
up, now proceed to write. Nothing else domg* 

I'm copying a very amusing picture — "Lorenzetti's Anacoreti 
nelle Tebaidi" — ^thousands of amusing httle monks doing 
thmgs in the Thebaid: like it very much: success so far. 

Everywhere seems very far off. Sicily at the moment feels 
like a land inside an aquarium — all water — and people like 
crabs and black-grey shrimps creeping on the bottom. Don't 
like it* Don't thmk Christmas would be any good here cither* 
We shall be coming north m the spring — ^have promised to go 
to Germany — ^perhaps do a book on Vemce as John Lane asked 
me — ^perhaps Sardmia — ^who knows? Will let you know* 

It is becoming almost impossible to hve with other people 
in the house, I agree. That's why, though I curse this ram, I 
really prefer the isolation. There is no contact, except one 
whi<^ makes one almost squeal with impatience. 

Remember me to Eleanor: she's just gettmg the worst of 
Italy* How are the children? — and Godwin and Analysisl 

D. H. L* 


Fontana Vecefua, 

Taormina, Sicily^ 

To Eleanor Farjeon* 6 Decern., 1930. 

Dear Eleanor, — 

Yours arrived yesterday. I stayed at Hotel Cappuccini in 
Amalfi — ^terms 35-40 a day^ very nice, charming old monas- 
tery and orange garden — I liked it* Hotel della Luna also good, 
and I believe a bit cheaper* Write for rooms* Don't know 
how you intend getting; there — ^thcre is a bus fron Vietri 
station: 3 hours* 

It has poured masses of water and still isn't clear here — 
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vile — no sign of cotton except in umbrellas. I shall find you 
a room here in an hotel or pension — ^housekeeping is so irritating 
and tiresome. Tell R. never to think of living in Sicily^ though 
it’s a pity she can’t see it. Tell me if you’d rather have a 
pension for about 33-25 a day, or a really rather nice hotel 
for 35? 

Get your course up for the railways, or pray for luck. They 
are usually vile south of Rome. You can go to Amalfi via 
Naples— Naples to Sorrento by steamer — Sorrento to Amalfi 
by carriage, fee about 35 francs. Don’t get stranded — 
particularly in Rome, without having engaged a room — ^though 
Amalfi season is the early spring — swanky then. It is beautiful. 
It's no good thinkmg of rooms — one must go to hotels, and 
fairly good ones. 

Hope it’s nice. 

D. H. L. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicilia, 

To Eleanor Farjeon. 30 Jan., 1931. 

Dear Eueanor, — 

Well, perhaps you’ll be glad you haven't come to Sicily. It 
thunders and lightens for 24 hours, and hailstorms con- 
tinually, till there is hail-ice thick everywhere, and it is deadly 
cold and horrid. Meanwhile the almond blossom is almost full 
out— a sea of blossom, would be, if it weren’t shattered. 

I should like to talk to you: but feel mysdf shut up and I 
can’t come unshut just now. I don’t like it. 

We made a dash to Sardinia — ^liked the island very much — 
but it isn’t a place to live in. No point in living there. A stray 
comer of Italy, rather difficult materially to live in. 

I have said I will keep this house on miother year. But I 
really don’t believe I shall come back for another winter. The 
south is so lifeless. There’s ten times more “go” in Tuscany. 

If 1 knew how to. I’d really join myself to the revolutionary 
socialists now. I think the time ffiis come for a real struggle. 
That’s the only thing I care fort the death stn^le. I don’t 
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care for politics. But I know there nmt and shoiM be a deadly 
revolution very soon^ and I would take part in it if I knew how. 

Ask R. what book she means — Ths Moose? But that dis- 
appeared with Chapel Farm Cottage. 

I endose lo francs for those stamps. I hope it is enough. 
Tell me. 

Let's hope we meet when somethmg is doing, 

D, H. L, 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicily* 

To Mrs, R. P. a March, igai. 

Deae R., — 

Your letter yesterday, I don't write because nothing happens. 
We went to Sardinia — ^it was an exdting htde trip — ^but one 
couldn't live there — one would be weary — dreary, I was very 
disappointed. So much so that I have been planmng to go to 
America. You remember Mrs. Thrusher's farm — ^well, she 
still offers it. I don't know if I shall get off. I have said so 
often I was gomg. We shall see. I have taken this house 
definitely till end of April — ^with option of continumg the year 
out. But I doubt very much if we shall stay after April. Only 
the house itself is so nice — just as Canovaia was nice. 

We too have had hot sun and cold wind. The sun is danger- 
ous these months — ^it has a radio-chemical action on the blood 
which simply does for me. I avoid it. The thing is to keep 
cool — ^not get hot at all. Etna is looking extremely beautiful— 
with very heavy snow. I alwa]^ wonder when she's going to 
burst out. I don't trust her, 

Italy begins to tire me, I hear the official opinion now is 
that t^e will be no definite revolution or bolshmg at all: that 
is going to resolve itself mto the contmual faction fights 
between sodalists and fascisti — genuine Italian Gudph and 
Ghibelline business, and let the world wag elsewhere. Rather 
dull. But the thought of England is entirely repugnant, I 
promised to go and see my sisters, but I can't cross the Channel, 
No, no — Et^land is a mud-bathos. 


D. H, L. 



Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormimi, Sicilia. 

To Curtis Brown. 4tA Apnlf 1931. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Will you undertake to place my stuff? And will you let me 
know your terms? If so, make it for not more than five years, 
so that we needn't be tied to one another. 

There are three pieces of MS. in hand. 

I. Birds, Beasts and Flowers. Of these two went to Squire 
of The Mercury; viz., Hibiscus and Salvia Flowers and Purple 
Anemones. These two poems and The Ass, are in hand- 
writu^. If Barbara Low has not done so, please send copies 
(typed) of these three poems to Robert Mountsier. No one 
has seen any of these poems, save Squire's two. 

3. Mr. Noon {Part I). Try and serialise this, and for serial 
purposes cut as much as you like. Seeker's agreement claims 
the book. I enclose the said agreement; it is for five books, 
but Fainbow makes one of the five, and Lost Girl another: 
leaves three, of which here two, 

3. Diary of a Trip to Sardinia (provisional title). Am 
sending photographs of first part — ^hope to send other photo- 
graphs shortly of Sardinia itself. Try and sell this book to 
periodicals — or part of it. And I don't care how much the 
editors cut it. 

But before you do anything definite at all please com- 
municate with 

Robert Mountsier, 

417, West 1 18 Street, 

New York City. 

He has aU my stuff in hand over there, trying to unravel a 
beautiful tangle of publishers and agreements and Pinker. 
Please work absolutely in unison with Mountsier. 

I wish I'd come to you ten years back? you wrote me just 
too late. But now, don't tie me too tight — I get restive. 

Am leaving Taormina on Saturday — ^wandering. But write 
c/o Thomas Cook, Piazza delle Terme, Rome. 

I enclose the Oxford Press agreement. I have received six 
presentation copies of the book, but have no idea what they 
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are doing, especially as regards America. American rights are 
mine. 

Shall I turn over to you all the back agreements? Very httle 
remains to Pinker. Or shall we only go on with what lies ahead? 
Let us consider. 

Luck to us. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicily. 

To Douglas Goldring. 4 April, 1931. 

Dear Goldring, — 

Very many thanks for your letter. I believe you're right — 
so FU go to Curtis Brown. I’ve written to Barbara (she has 
various MSS. by now) saying they are to be handed over. See 
that C. B. makes a proper agreement with me. I'll stick to him 
if he does me square and energetic. 

Am leaving Taormma on Saturda3n going eventually to Ger- 
many, where my wife is — ^Baden-Baden. But send me a line: 
c/o Thomas Cook, PiasKa delle Terme, Rome. 

I’d like to meet you if you come withm reach. 

Oh, those babies. Poor Bettyl But perhaps they'll make 
her happy. 

I like Women in Love best of all my books. Glad you do too. 
Wonder what your job will be like. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, SieUy. 

To Catherine Carswell. 4 April, 1921. 

My dear Catherine, — 

Well, how are you?— I send you that history— you asked for 
it. Some of the chapters I think are good: first worst. Don't 
read it if it bores you. 

FU send you also a photograph of a portrait a Scotch woman 
— ^Millicent Beveridge — ^painted of me. She must have been 
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&t Glasgow art school about the same time as you — has lived 
long in Paris. 

Frieda is m Baden-Baden. Her mother was very ill, so she 
went — ^about a month ^o. I am leaving Taormina on Saturday 
— ^Palermo — ^Rome — ^then perhaps a walking tour in Sardinia: 
then I don't know; to Germany probably. Suppose we shall 
come back here in autumn. 

What are you doing? How are things going? Where shall 
you be all summer? I have worked a good bit, but not finished 
much. Yes — a book of very free poems, Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers: a Diary of a Trip to Sardinia: and first vol. of a 
funny novel: but a tmy first vol. Quite a lot. Yet not much. 

I sort of get mdifferent to the world — ^to God and man I 
almost said — down here. The South cures one of caring. Very 
good too. 

How is Don? What domg? And John Patrick running about 
and getting a big boy. Aieee, we're gettir^ older, Catherine. 
It's almost time I began to be middle-aged and famous. Pah! 
There’s not mucli spunk in the world, is there? Neither here 
nor there. 

Well — I hope you're going on nicely. Write if you feel like 
it to me: 

c/o Thomas Cook, 

Piazza delle Terme, 

Rome. 

It will always reach me. 

If only I had money I should buy a Mediterranean sailing 
ship that was offered me: so beautiful. Then you’d cruise 
with me. 

I’m havk® Curtis Brown for an agent. 

Many greetings to you three. 

D. H. Lawbence. 


Florence. 

To Curtis Brown. aa April, igai. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I had your letter in Rome. I agree to be quite patient 
and fair. 
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The Seeker s^reement 1 enclosed with photographs to 
Barbara Low, I am still struggling for photographs of Sardinia 
itself , — A friend of mine, Jan Juta, is just gomg to Sardinia to 
paint suitable illustrations for the book — flat colour. I want 
you to wait for his pictures before you pubhsh the book: for 
magazitie publication go ahead as you think best. The title 
for the Sardinia book Mountsier objected to, I suggested 
others; Sardinian Films, for example. Do please work in every- 
thing in strict conjunction with Robert Mountsier, 

I agree not to send anything to any publisher direct — only 
to act through you. 

Go wanly, but please go gently with 

My address will be: 

Per Adr, Frau Baronin von Richthofen, 
Ludwig-Wilhclmstift, 

Baden-Baden, 

Grermany, 

I shaU probably be in London in July — I am going direct to 
Baden-Baden now. 

My English things are not very tangled — ^my American 
busmess was the mess. 

Good luck, 

D. H, Lawrence, 

Show Seeker the various MSS, as soon as you conveniently 
can. • 


Ludwig-Wdhelmstift, 

Baden-Baden, Germany, 

To Curtis Brown, aSfA April, igai. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I had your booklet here: and a letter from Barbara Low 
saying she had handed you all MSS. Expect to hear from you 
shortly concerning these. 

Robert Mountsier is coming to Europe: arrives Paris May 
loth, and is proceeding to London, He wiU come to see you, 
and you can discuss the American side with him. If he is 
staying ia Europe no doubt he will transfer all American 
business to you. But that is for him to decide. 



I hear from the Oxford Utiiversity Press that they have 
published the sdiool book of mine. Movements in European 
History — nom de plume, Lawrence H. Davison, That one 
edition is sold out — ^but that they have not succeeded in 
placing the book with their American representatives. Ameri- 
can rights, therefore, belong to me. You may like to discuss 
this with Mountsier, Please show him Humphrey Milford's 
^eement. And I will write Milford as soon as I hear from 
you, telling him to deal m England with you. 

Trust things are going satisfactorily. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawbence. 

Ladwig-Wilhelmstift, Baden-Baden, 
To Catherine Carswell. 17 May, 

Have been here now three weeks — ^we have come out to a 
little inn, 3 miles from Baden, where we live for about 3/- a 
day each, minus extras. There is quite enot^h food ugem — 
plenty in fact — ^and we are very well done. The great woods, 
end of Black Forest all round, with the Rhine valley and the 
Vosges beyond. Germany quite friendly, but a bit depressing — 
sort of stupefied or numbed rather than anything else. But a 
great sense of magnificent, spacious country. — ^We sent the 
boy some little Black Forest to3rs last week: hope they arrive. — 
Am not quite sure how long we shall stay here — ^my mother- 
in-law much better, but shaky. How is your book getting on? 
I feel a stranger. I feel a stranger eveiywhere and nowhere. 

D. H, L. 


Hotd Krone, Ebersteinburg, 
Baden-Baden, 

To Curtis Brown. Sunday, la June, igai* 

Dear Coktis Browht,—- 
Please write to riiis addre^. 

I wrote (write to-day) to Seeker, that if he cared for the 
Sardinia book, and if he a>uld see his way to do the colour 
illustrations, I would try and accommodate him with regard 
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to royalty and advance — ^Juta would not ask anything (unless 
a small royalty on sales or as you suggest here over 3000). 
And if you think it is no good bothering about periodicals, then 
let Seeker see Sardinia as soon as he likes. The illustrations 
would be mostly people — scenes; like the eggs in Cagliari — 
not landscape; and in flat colour-wash easy to reproduce. Tell 
Seeker to say how many he could put in, if any — and I could 
make any arrangement with Juta privately, for payment. He 
won’t mmd anyhow. But I simply don’t want to leave him in 
the lurch, if I think his illustrations are good. 

Mountsier has first part of Aaron^s Rod. I must wait for 
him, and revise, before I can let you have MS. It is quite 
finished. 

I hear that Hutchinson's are friendly to me — ^if that is any 
use to you: and I ask Mountsier to turn over to you for them a 
short story, Fanny and Annie, of which I have no copy. All 
my loose MSS. in Taormina, alas — ^Mountsier has a complete 
understanding with you, I know: so he will tell you if he has 
the MS. I want to tell de Grey to make out the Medici agree- 
ment with you, as soon as I have your letter of advice. 

Yours, 

D. H, Lawrence. 


Hotel Krone, Ebersteinbarg, 
Baden-Baden. 

To Curtis Brown. 3 Jvly, 1931. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

To-day your letter and Medici agreement; for both many 
thanks, I think the latter quite satisfactory. One must give 
and take. But I do regret loss of American rights. 

Only I have written to de Grey that I want title altering to 
A History of Italian Painting for Children. I don’t see how 
one Dtirer can represent Germany, and Chardm or Lancret, 
France, and the awful Rembrandts, the mere Teiborch and 
Van der Goes* Holland. And I won’t say a word about pictures 
which are not included. The supply of illustrations is too 
unsatisfactory for a child’s list of painting. Whereas there is a 
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fair representation of Italy* And the subject is quite big 
enough. 

I return agreement, with word '‘Italian*^ inserted by me. 
I feel that it would prove just unsatisfactory to go out of Italy. 

I shall want very few books — ^about four. But I'll write 
de Grey. 

I have five Juta drawings for the Sardinia book: they are 
very good, in flat brilliant colour, excellent. I expect three 
more from Juta: making eight. I sent these five to a man in 
Stuttgart, to enquire cost of colour-reproduction. He says 
the cost of engraving plates for the 4-colour process, size 
13 X 10 cm., is 600 marks. The mark to-day is at 373. I asked 
de Grey for a quotation. Same plate in England costs just 
about £5. More than double. I have asked Max Schreiber 
now for the cost of 3000 prmted copies, from one plate. When 
he replies I'll tell you at once. He — ^the colour-printer, quite 
a famous one — ^said the pictures were most original and perfect 
for reproduction. Now it seems to me we ought to be able 
to raise enough money for these — between England and New 
York. I wrote Seltzer yesterday. If there should be a magazine 
chance, the pictures could be printed on pages to fit. For a 
book, the size should be about 33 x 14 cm. book-page — 
picture 13 x 10 cm. I want this to be managed. 

I expect Mountsier Tuesday — ^and we shall probably leave 
end of next week, for Constance and Innsbruck. Will let you 
know immediately Mountsier arrives and we decide. 

One difficulty about importing pictures from Germany is 
the new Sanctions impost. Must think of it. 

Scheme the pictures for me. They are really very new and 
good. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S. — On second thoughts I will keep the agreement till I 
have an answer from you and de Grey. I would mach rather 
have the book in my own name, if de Grey will agree. He can 
use it m full if he likes. 

David Herbert Lawrence. 

I would like ten presentation copies — ask for that. 
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Villa Alpenseet Thumersbach, 

Zell-am-See, bei Salzburg^ Austria* 
To Curtis Brown. 7 Jtily, 1931. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I was very glad to get the two copies of Aaron*s Rod this 
morning — ^beautifully typed and bound. Very many thanks. 
I was just beginning to be uneasy, having had no word from 
you. 

Tell me, please, what the cost is, so that I can compare with 
what I pay m Italy. 

I will return the whole MS. directly. But please see that 
Seeker’s date of publication does not precede Seltzer’s. 

About the pictures. I am afraid I let myself be a little too 
much influenced by Mountsieri who, of course, quite rightly 
takes the purely American point of view. We must, however, 
keep our own point. I understand the pictures have gone to 
Seltzer. He wfll keep you fully informed of what he is doing. 
If Seeker will buy sheets and pictures from Seltzer, well and 
good. If not, let us make an agreement with the Medici 
Soaety, if they are willing. You will see to that, and I won't 
interfere. Perhaps we can manage that The Mercury and The 
Dial print an extract with two or three pictures. That also I 
leave to you. We must not have the English side of the business 
subordmated too much to the American. 

About magazines — I can’t help feeling a hatred of their ways 
and means and all that. But still am grateful to you and your 
nic^azine manager for all the trouble you have taken. Some* 
body told me there was part of the Whitman essay m. The 
Nation, 

About the Media Society — I was sorry to have to make that 
sudden change. But 1 couldn’t know what by before me till 
I had really started to plan the book. And when I had dimly 
made my plan, I found that the Medici supply of pictures for 
Holland, Germany, France and Spain was just quite hopelessly 
inadequate. One can't write about pictures unless the pictures 
are there. I know it must have annoyed de Grey — ^who was 
in all things very nice and considerate. So I was sorry. But it 
is as I say. 
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I am not sure how long we stay here. The weather is 
hot again — Florence would be intolerable. Yet I want to go 
south. 

Mountsier dislikes Aaron*s Rod, and says it will be un- 
popular. That will be as it will be. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Villa Alpensee, Thumersbach, 

Zell-am-See, bei Salzburg, Austria. 
To Curtis Brown. i2$th July, igai. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Mountsier has just read me a list of Poems and Studies in 
Classic Amer. Literature, etc. that you have been sending out 
to the various papers. Will you please tell your magazine man 
to go slowly; not to send out anything unless it seems really 
likely to smt the miserable periodicals, I know what the 
En^h weeklies and monthlies are, and have no hopes of 
ever selling more than an odd thing now and then. Therefore 
I would rather sell nothing than have the goods hawked round 
and cheapened in the eyes of a lot of little people, 

I posted you part of the MS, of Aaron’s Rod, to get it typed 
for me, I hope you have received it safely. 

And as I said before, while I want to keep a fairly dose hand 
on ■ ' — I don't want to let him down or be mean to him 
in any way. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence, 



Vilta Atpensee, 

T homer sbach, Zell-am-See, 
bei Salzburg, Austria, 

To Catherine Carswell. 3 August, igat. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I have been waiting to see whether I could really stay on 
here. You know we are with Frieda’s younger sister, Johanna, 
her husband, son and daughter. The villa is on the edge of 
the lake, we bathe and boat and go excursions into the moun- 
tains. The snow isn't far. And the Schreibershofens are really 
very nice with us. And yet, I feel I can’t breathe. Everything 
is free and perfectly easy. And still I feel I can’t breathe. 
Perhaps it is one can’t live with people any more — en minage. 
Anyhow, there it is. Frieda loves it and is quite bitter that I 
say I want to go away. But there it is — I do. 

There is a very nice flat we can have m Florence, for not 
very much. Only this terrific heat — when is it going to end? 
But, anyhow, I shall leave here about 12th August. If it keeps 
so hot I shall stay somewhere near Meran for a while, and 
perhaps look round and see if I might like to live there. I 
don’t much want to go back to Taormina agam. E the weather 
breaks, and it rains, I shall go to Florence. We should see you 
there anyway. We’ll write more about that. 

It is quite beautiful here. There is a very pleasant, largish 
peasant hotel which you would like: Lohningshof, Thumers- 
bach, Zell-am-See. It is on this side the lake — ^across from 
Zell. And you eat d la carte, which is much more satisfactory 
in this part of the world. The ordinarttin^pensive hotel here 
costs 600 krone a day — mounts up to aDourybo. You can buy 
almost anything, with enough krone. But the shops are empty 
— ^the land financially and commercially just ruined. There is 
very good white bread — ^but the food is monotonous. Still, 
you’d never know you were in a ruined land. The Austrians 
are as amiable as ever. Travelling is cheap, and quite easy, 
and the people honest and pleasant. September is a lovely 
month too, here. But when I have stayed out my month, I 
feel I shall have to go. 

I hope Don didn’t mind my asking him to get the passport 
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forms and fill up his part. Frieda's passport is so full, I don't 
know how she is going to get into Italy. And both the passes 
expire end of September. We must get new ones in Rome. 

I was very glad to hear the book was done: shall be interested 
to see it. Y^ou will probably now get into the real swing for 
writing. 

I shall let you know my movements. We might even meet 
in Meran or Bo?en. That is Italy now, but full Tyrol, It is 
never too hot here — but it must be pretty bad in town. 

Au revoir, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


33, Via dei Bardi, Firenze. 

To Nelly Morrison. i Sept, 1931. 

Dear Nelly Morrison, — 

I had your letter yesterday, Everythmg goes well with us: 
we like your flat more every day; have all our meals on the 
terrace, when the wind isn't too strong. I find it lovely and 
cool, and am writing a story about Venice. Later I want to 
write one about Florence and this house; modem, of course. 

Is Venice very lovely just now? Writing about it makes me 
realise how beautiful it is. 

Peggy IS pretty well, I think. She's not going to die of a 
broken heart, whatever else she dies of. So don't flatter your- 
self. Yesterday Tina gave her a bath on the terrace here, in 
the red trough. She trembled and looked pathetic, but loved 
all the notice taken of her. 

Poor Tina has trouble with her teeth, bad inflammation of 
the lower gums; looks a wretch and feels it, but is rather better 
now, after certain lotions, etc., from the dentist. 

I tried Casanova, but he smells. One can be immoral if one 
likes, but one must not be a creeping, itchii^, fingering, 
inferior bemg, led on diiefly by a dirty sniffing kind of curiosity, 
without pride or clearness of soul. For me, a man must have 
pride, good natural inward pride. Without that, devemess 
only sthiks. But I will treat the battered volumes as gingerly 
as such crotte deserves. 
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Two days ago, Mrs, Gilbert Carman arrived from France, 
She is an old friend. She was here when Tina was bathing 
Peggy, and drying the same Peggy in the shut-up bedroom- 
next the salotta here: Mrs. Cannan immediately began pining 
to come and stay in it for a week or two. She made me promise 
to write and ask you if you would let it to her for three weeks 
or a month, and she would engage to vacate it at once if you 
should need it or want it. She would have her meals with us, 
but I am not sure if I want a permanent guest. But do as you 
wish. 

The plants are watered very regularly, and seem quite well. 
Juta is due to arrive to-morrow m Florence. 

Greet Gino, and be greeted yourself by us both. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 
33, Via. del Bardi, Florence^ 

To Curtis Brown. I'jth Sept, 1931. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Will you put these three poems with Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers: among the “Beasts,*' 

We leave here on Tuesday. Please write henceforth to 
Fontana Vecchia, Taormina, Sidly. I hear Seeker is having 
trouble with Women tn Love^ 

I hope you had a good holiday and are feeling well. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence, 

Poems are “Fish.** 

“Bat.** 

“Man and Bat.** 


To Catherine Carswell. Taormina, 39 Sept. 

' Did you take the plates for me from Haskard's? 

We got home last night in a whirlwind and rain — but so 
glad to come to rest, I can't tell you — still, like this place best— 
the sea open to the east, to the heart of the east, away from 
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Europe — ’I had your letter— -it seemed only a moment we saw 
you — but the sympathy is there. You must come here. The 
doth has arrived in Austria, so all well. Love. 

D. H. L. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sialy, 

To Edward Garnett. 17 Oct,, igai. 

Dear Gabnbtt, — 

We got back here two weeks ago, and found the book, 
Grenzen der Seele, and your letter. Fm so sorry there are all 
these months of delay. 

I t hink Grenzen der Seele is really very mteresting. But you 
know I am the last person in the world to judge as to what 
other people will like, Lucka's study of the Grenzleate — 
the border-line people — as contrasted with the middle-people, 
seems to me very illuminating and fertile. The Grenzleate are 
those who are on the verge of human understanding, and who 
widen the frontiers of human knowledge all the time — and the 
frontiers of life, Strmige, rather fasanatmg studies of Dostoiev- 
sky, Shakespeare, Goethe, etc. Quite fascinating if you like to 
read about books. But Fve no idea what England likes to read, 
really, I won't write direct to Cape now — ^it seems so late, 
and I don’t want tibe gtunea. The only person Lucks really 
reverences at all is the genius, and reverences him the more 
according to the degree of purity of his genius, reverences him 
less according to the degree of his practicality. So he doesn’t 
think very highly of Napoleon — z Mittehnensch — and very 
highly of Shakespeare and Dostoievsky, 

I was glad to hear from you ,^ain — ^wonder what you are 
domg — still lookup after books, pruning them and re-potting 
them, X know. 

I had heard about Bunny’s shop, but his marriage, no. So 
please write by return and say who she is and when the 
marriage took place and where the wedding was and is there 
a little Bunny by now, and is Mrs. Gsunttt pleased, and are 
you and do you flirt with your daughter-in-law? If you don’t, 
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then serioiisly something is wrong. Because I always think of 
you when a hornet hovers round the jam-pots after one has 
made jam. Only you're all badger-grey instead of striped. But 
a humming wasp all the same. 

I still feel battered after all the summer travels. Oh, travel- 
ling is hell — ^trains, etc. And the North always makes me feel 
just weak and hopeless. It’s a dreadful muddle. I'm so thankful 
to be back in the South, beyond the Straits of Messina, in the 
shadow of Etna, and with the Ionian Sea m front: the lovely, 
lovely dawn-sea where the sun does nothing but rise towards 
Greece, m the mommg-past, and towards the east. T hank 
heaven, I need not look north, towards England or middle 
Europe, 

I am coUectmg a book of short stones. jDo please send me 
that Primrose Path story, and anything else you have. Or 
let them be typed out and send me the biU and the t37ped 
copies. I should be so much obliged. The Primrose Path 
story has never been published, and is probably good for a 
hundred dollars in America. I'll share them with you when 
I get them. 

Frieda sends many greetings. Will you ever come this way? 

D. H. Lawhence. 

P.S. — Greet Bunny from me — ^and all nice proper congratu- 
lations from us both. 

I hear I am in worse odour than ever, for Women in Love, 
But, pah! what do I care for all the carudUe, 

Tdl me David's address, and I’ll send hitn a little present, 
just to keep him in mmd that such tiresome people as ourselves 
are still in the world with him. 

D. H. L. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Tajarmina, Sicilia, 

To Catherme Carswell. Monday, 25 October, 1921. 

My dear Catherine, — 

So they don't like your Camomile at all! — It may be the 
name, you know. Perhaps if you called it Gingerbread they’d 
sup It up like anything. To hell with them all, anyhow. But 
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tell me the latest about it, I am always interested. — Their wry 
faces make me want the more to read the MS, Why ever didn't 
you bring it along? 

I have had Seeker very sick, over the John Ball article, and 
still worse, over a fellow who wants to bring a libel action 
because he says he’s Halhday. Don’t know how it will all end. 
Snotty little lot of people. 

I bet you are glad to get back. Travelling is peculiarly dis- 
heartening this year, I find. Not so much the mconveniences 
as the kmd of slow poison one breathes in every new atmo- 
sphere. — I didn’t like Siena a bit. We had rather a lovely day 
in Rome, drove far out on the Campagna. — I was si<^ in 
Capri, — ^And now the very sight of a train makes me jib. — 
Yet I wouldn't pretend to be serenely content. You wouldn’t 
believe me if I did. Italy has for some reason gone a little 
rancid in my mouth. May be just my mouth. And probably 
Italy — or Sicily, anyhow — ^is better than any other place even 
then. But I can’t get the little taste of canker out of my mouth. 
The people 

Here, of course, it is like a continental Mad Hatter’s tea- 
party. If you’ll let It be, it is all tea-party — and you wonder 
who on earth is going head over heels into the teapot next. 
On Saturday we were summoned to a gathermg of Britons to 
discuss the erection of an English church here, at the estimated 
cost of £35,000 sterling — signed Bronte: which means, of 
course, Alec Nelson-Hood, Duca di Bronte. I didn’t go, 
fearing they might ask me for the £35,000. 

I am not very busy: just pottering with short stories. Think 
I may as well get the MSS. together as far as possible. Feel 
like making my will also. Not that I am going to die. But to 
give myself a nice sense of findity. — ^Ask Don which regiment 
of Scots wears the ^ht tartan trews: the quite tight ones; if 
they wear them still, and if not, when they left off: if they wore 
them at all in the war-time: and if the officers also had them. 
I want a man in those tight trevre in a story.— Also, will you 
tell me what then was the secret of the Etruscans, which you 
saw written so plainly in the place you went to? Please don't 
forget to tell me, as they really ^ rather piu^le me, the 
Etruscans. 
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It is marvellous weather — I hear also in England. The place 
is very beautiful, and we go some rather fascmating walks into 
the country. But I don't really give a damn for any blooming 
thing. I haven't heard from my sister, so don't know if she 
has fetched her plates. I hope so. Did you hate carrying them? 
I never thanked that man for the Lady Gregory plays. But 
do you know I carCt read dear Lady Gregory! too much of the 
insipid old stew. I have only been reading Giovanni Verga 
lately. He exercises quite a fascination on me, and makes me 
feel quite sick at the end. But perhaps that is only if one knows 
Sidly. — ^Do you know if he is translated into English? — 
I Malavoglia or Mastro don Gesmldo — or Novette Rnsticam, 
or the other short stories. It would be fun to do him — ^his 
language is so fascinating. 

Tell me about the Camondle — and I hope all is well and 
happy. Greet Don. I must say I quite frequently sympathise 
with his point of view. Answer me my questions, and say what 
you are doing. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicilia, 

To Edward Garnett. lo Nov,, 1921. 


Dear Garnett, — 

Thank you for the MS. of the story, which came to-day. I 
hope it was not a nuisance to you to send it. 

No, I won't read Homer, my atom of Greek is too infini- 
tesimal. But if you want to read Homer, TU send him you. 
Somebody made me a gift of him. And then, if you want to 
read Homer, why, you needn't make the mistake of reading me. 

No, my dear Garnett, you are an old critic and I shall always 
like you, but you are also a tiresome old pontiff and I shan't 
listen to a word you say, but shall go my own way to the dogs 
and bitches, just as heretofore. So there. 

I ordered Women in Love for you from Seeker, If he doesn't 
send it you, go to 5, John St. and kill him at once. When 
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you get it, if you get it, and when you read it, if you read it, 
don't for a moment imagine you are wrestling with the Iliad, 
Just remember that it is your yout^ friend so-and-so, wipe 
away all your Homeric illusions, and bear nobly on. 

It is lovely here, and the morning landscape is just hke 
Homer. But only the landscape. Not man. I hope you mil 
come one day. 

If it is quite easy for you to find out, tell me what trmislations 
of the Sicilian Giovanni Verga have appeared in English. His 
two chief novels are I Mcdavoglia and Mastro don Gesaaldo. 
Then the short sketches, the volumes, are Cavalleria Husticana 
and NovelU Rusticane and Vagabondaggio and another. He is 
extraordinarily good — ^peasant — quite modem — ^Homeric — ^and 
it would need somebody who coidd absolutely handle English 
in the dialect, to translate him. He would be most awfully 
difficult to translate. That is what tempts me; though it is 
rather a waste of time, and probably I shall never do it. Though 
if I don't, I doubt if anyone else will — ^adequately, at least. 

I am glad Bunny is set up all right with a wife. Of course 
you'd say she was Irish even if si® was a nigger as bladk as 
soot with lips like life-belts. But I'm sure she's nice, Irish 
or not. I haven't heard from him, so I can't send him two 
antimacassars or a set of toilet-tidies until I do. Of course he 
may have turned over a new leaf and started, like John Ball, 
to disapprove of me. I hope not, it is so unoriginal. 

I wiU send back the Grenzen der Seek, 

Tell me if you come across any more MS. 

Seeker is due to have all my next three books, but he may 
prefer to have novels. 

Greet Mrs, Garnett — ^and I hope everything is lovely at the 
Ceame. Here the roses are just rushing into bloom, in masses, 
now ih& rain has come. But to-day is suddenly cold, and it has 
snowed on Ema and on Calabria. 

Saltiti, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Fontana Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicilia. 

To Donald Carswell. 15 Novem., 1921. 

Dear Don, — 

Many thanks for your letter: also to Catherine for hers. 
About the trews, that is all I want to know. Very good. Tvc 
done the story and can just correct it where it needs. 

Am glad you're gomg to earn money. What has Speyer done 
10 forfeit his nationality? — or to make them say so? 

I hear the weather is cold and awful m England. Here it has 
had a sharp cold touch. But now scirocco m hot billows of wet 
and chngmg mist — ^and rain. Damn scirocco. 

We've got no news except that a woman called Mabel Dodge 
Sterne writes from Taos, New Mexico, saying we can have a 
furnished adobe house there, for ourselves, and all we want, if 
we’ll only go. It seems Taos is on a mountam — 7,000 feet up — 
and 23 miles from a railway — ^and has a tribe of 600 free 
Indians who she says are mteresting, sun-worshippers, ram- 
makers, and unspoiled. It sounds rather fiin. I believe there's a 
little bunch of American artists there, though. But that might 
make it easier just to live. Fun it would be if one could get a 
merchant ship to New Orleans or Galveston, Texas, and miss 
that awful New York altogether, don’t you think? Tell me if 
you know anything about such a place as Taos. — Of course I 
haven't settled anything — ^and we have talked so often of a 
move, and never made it. — ^But don’t tell anybody else, will 
you? 

I am expecting every day Sea and Sardinia — ^the slight 
Sardinian travel book, from New York, It has got Juta's 
coloured illustration. As soon as I get copies I'll send you and 
Cath one. Also Seltzer is bringing out Tortoises, poems, as a 
chap-book, this month. I'll send that too when I get it, I 
wanted to send Cath the Adolf: the Rabbit Sketch: but have 
lost MS. and printed copy and everything. How the devil I’ve 
managed it I don’t know. Shall have to write to New York for a 
copy of the Dial, where it appeared. Ask Catherine another 
thing. Seltzer wanted to bring out the poem, Apostolic Beasts, as 
a chap-book too. (I know it should be Evangelic or Apocalyptic.) 
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And he wanted, if so, to have a cover design representing the 
four beasts of the Evangelists — ^from the Apocalypse — ^Man, 
Lion, Bull, and Eagle. — In medisval Missals and Books of 
Hours and such, sometimes one comes across fascinating 
diagrams of the four beasts. If ever you see one, tell me where, 
and if It would reproduce for a cover design. 

Everybody hated Aaron's Rod — even Frieda. But I just had 
a cable from Seltzer that he thinks it wonderful. Maybe it is 
just a publisher’s pat. Anyhow it is better than a smack in the 
eye, such as one gets from England for eveiything — as Cath for 
her Camomile. If only she'd called it Rose-hearted Camellia, 
they’d have supped it up. Pah! canatUe. Canaille, canaglia, 
SchweinhandereiJ 

The post is very bad here. One tram fell in a river in 
Calabria, and all post and all luggage lost irretrievably: stolen, 
of course. Now the Fascisti and Communisti are at it in Rome. 
The Cathohc Church is a deep one. It is trying to form a 
Catholic world league, political, and taking more the Com- 
munistic hne. It IS workmg hard in Germany and Austria and 
here — and in France — and also America. It may turn out a big 
thin g . I shouldn’t wonder if before very long they effected a 
mild sort of revolution here, and tmmed out the king. It would 
be a clergy-industrial-socialist move — mdustriahsts and clergy 
to rule in name of the people. Smart dodge, I thmk. If the 
exchai^e falls agam they’ll effect it. Then they'll ally with 
Germany and Austria and probably France, and make a 
European rmg excluding England. That seems to be the 
idea. 

Hope your ship is sailing nicely, and J. P. and all flourishii^. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

There are clouds of all sorts of new birds in the garden, 
suddenly come south. And the storks are passing in the night, 
whewmg softly and murmuring as they go overhead. 
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Fontana Vecchiaf 
Taormina, Sicily, 

To Curtis Brown* 7th December, 1931. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I send you what MSS. are ready of the stories. The first 
part of The Fox was published in NasKs Magazine, The 
Captain*s Doll is quite new. I am writing a third: The Lady- 
bird — ^about the same length — 30,000 words or so. These 
three I want to go in one volume by themselves, I will send 
The Ladybird as soon as it is done. These I call the three 
novelettes. 

The true short stories I send are: 

1. Samson and Delilah (Pub. English Feview), 

3. Fanny and Annie (Pub. Hutchinsons), 

3. The Blind Man {English Review), 

4. Hadrian — originally You Touched Me (Pub, in Land and 

Water), 

5. Monkey Nuts — ^unpublished. 

6. The Horsedecdefs Daughter — unpublished, 

7. Tickets, Please — Strand Magazine, 

8. The Primrose Path — ^unpublished. 

Besides these I have two more short stories with the typist in 
Florence: hope to send them you in a few days. And then a last 
one — England, my England, I am working on, I think these 
will be quite enough short stories. If not, there are two animal 
sketches, Rex and Adolf, which I can send. Both have appeared 
in The Dial m America. 

Seeker wants a book of short stories quick, for the spring. I 
think better let him have these little stories — ^not the three 
novelettes. Tell me what you think. I believe Land and Water 
cut You Touched Me {Hadrian), I will ask Mountsier to 
send a true copy from America, Wonder if you are back from 
America. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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P*Sf — I waited for the MSS. of the two other short stories^ 
which I now enclose with the rest. 

I. Tickets, Pleasei pub. in Strand Magazine, 

3 . Primrose Path unpublished. 

Th^e remains now only England, my England, which was 
pub. in English Review but which I am re-writing. Also the 
"novelette’ —rAe LadyAird— which is nearly ready. 


Fontana Vecchm, 

Taornana, SiciUa, 

To Catherine Carswell. 34 Jany,, 1933. 

My dear Catherine, — 

I had your letter: am sorry about the 'flu. I had it too, and it 
lasts such a lot^ time. Tha:^ goodness it did not keep me long 
in bed, but I've had it smce Christmas and have hardly shaken 
it off yet. I believe it is partly an organic change in one's whole 
constitution — through the blood and psyche. We are at the 
end of our particular tether, and the breaking loose is an 
uncomfortable process. 

My sister says you sent the plates so nicely and safely packed. 
She was so delighted with them. I do hope you didn't hate all 
the trouble. 

I sent you the chap-book of Tortoises. Hope you have it. 
My sisters imtate me by loftily disapproving. I really am 
through with them; shall send them no more of my books. 
Basta ! — I had one or two copies of the American Sea and 
Sardinia: but Seeker is doing it in London, and I will have him 
send you a copy. He is buyir^ sheets and pictures from 
Seltzer. It is quite amusing, I think, — ^He doesn’t like my 
Aaron* s Rod, That Rod, I'm afraid it is gentm root or worm- 
wood stem. But they’ve got to swallow it sooner or later; 
miserable tomdess lot,— -I am waiting to read the Camomile. 
Send me proofs if you have a double set, and I'll return them, 
I hope it’s bitter, too, 

I have once more gone back on my plan. I shrink as yet from 
the States. Ultimately I shall go there, no doubt But! want to 
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go east before I go west: go west via the east, I have a friend 
called Brewster, who went with wife and child from here last 
autumn to Kandy, Ceylon. He has got a big old ramshackle 
bungalow there, and is studying Pali and Buddhism at the 
Buddhist monastery, and asks me to come. So I shall go there. 
We had almost booked our passage to America, when suddenly 
It came over me I must go to Ceylon. I think one must for the 
moment withdraw from the world, away towards the inner 
realities that are real; and return, maybe, to the world later, 
when one is quiet and sure, I am tired of the world, and want 
the peace like a river: not this whisky and soda, bad whisky, too, 
of life so-called. I don't believe m Buddhistic inaction and 
meditation. But I believe the Buddhistic peace is the point to 
start from — ^not our strident fretting and squabbling. 

Then there is also a httle Finn here called Nylander, J, W. 
Nylander, He was a sailor, then Captain of a tramp steamer. 
Then he wrote sea-stories, in Swedish, I read one volume, 
Seevolk, m German translation. He is about 50 — has wife and 
child — and pension from the Finnish Government, But 
Fmnish money is down like Italian. So they are very poor. 
They are returning to Norway at the end of March. He would 
very much like his stories translated to English: has written to 
an Englishwoman in Finland to do them. But then they would 
have to be put mto proper literary shape, I said you might do 
that for him. The stories are all sea-stories: a bit soft, a bit 
weak, but not bad really. Since Norwegian-Scandinavian stuff 
is rather the boom, I thought if you wouldn't mind the bother 
of going over the stones you might get some of the magazines 
to publish them. But if you think it is not worth your while, 
just say so. J. W. Nylander, Porta Catania, Taormina, until 
end of Marc^ then Sloependen, near Kristiania, Norway. If 
you get on pleasantly by letter you might perhaps one day have 
a trip to Norway. — I have written to Mountsier and Seltzer 
about the stories in America. You would have to try and 
arrange simultaneous publication with Mountsier: Robert 
Momtsier, 417, West ii8th Street, New York. If you do do the 
stories, don't forget to write Mountsier to see what he is doing, 
will you — of course you would take a just percentage of any 
profits: and if America did yoar translation, too, then a per- 
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centage of that also. It might amuse you, and isn't hard work. 

The weather is vile here: really wicked. But one must 
possess one's soul in patience. Now I hope you are well ^am, 
and J. P. and Don happy. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Fontam Vecchia, 

Taormina, Sicilia, 

To Curtis Brown. 36 Jany,, 1933. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Glad you are back: hope well and successfully back. But 
Miss Easterbrook and I got a lot done in the meantime. 

This is answer to her letter of 30th inst. 

I. I enclose both agreements, signed by me. You will look 
after them. 

3. I enclose proof of "Almond Blossom" poem for the 
English Review. 

3. Glad you have all the stories. For heaven's sake — ^the 
English Review published England, my England, in 1915, 
under that title: although the story is entirely re- written. But 
best not to send it out again serially, unless with a note to that 
effect. Anyhow, no magazine will want it. For the rest of the 
stories, all right. 

4. You don’t enclose the letter from Mountsier which you 
mention, but I guess he has written me the same direct. 

5. I can't alter Hadrian, because I have nothing to alter it 
by. 1 will tell Mountsier to send a duplicate. 

6. I didn't alter the original MS. at all, of AarorCs Rod. Or 
only a few words. I couldn't. Seltzer sent me a clean typed 
copy of the book, begging for the alterations for the sake of the 
"general public" (he didn't say jetme fille). I sat in front of the 
MS. and tried: but it was like Balaam's Ass, and wouldn't 
budge, I couldn't do it, so I sent it back to Seltzer to let him 
do as he pleases. I would rather Seeker followed the true MS. 
if he will— and vogue la gedtre! 

7. I have made no arrangement for the publication of 
Studies in Classic American Literature, but Seltzer is booked 
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to publish them in New York, so for heaven's sake consult 
him , or I shall have more fat in the fire. I should rather like 
Cape to publish them. Is year MS. of these complete? 

8. I can't go to America; another Balaam's Ass. But when I 
try to turn my travelling nose westwards, graziel he won’t 
budge. So, after vainly shoving and prodding the ass of my 
unwilling spirit, to get him on board and across the Atlantic, I 
have given up, and am writing to Cook's at Naples to book 
berths on the Osterley, sailing from Naples, Feb. 36th for 
Colombo. I have a friend m Kandy learning Buddha in a 
monastery there — so I shall go with my wife there, for a bit. 
Wish me God-speed (not into the monastery). 

9. Before I go 1 am asking Pinker to release to me what 
books of mine he still keeps the collectmg rights over, and if 
he'll do it, then I’ll put everything, all my English publications, 
under your wing; if you'll take them. 

Meanwhile, Benedicite! 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I suppose you had Chatto's letter which I forwarded! One 
for us. Miss Easterbrook, and be damned to them! 


To Curtis Brown. 


Fontana Vecchia, 
Taormina, Sialy. 


Dear Cdrtis Brown, — 

I enclose a letter from Pinker. I want you to take over dll my 
books; all the Duckworth books and the Seeker books, and have 
all accounts made out to you, and all pa3mients. Then you'll 
have all my English work in your hands, m write to Duck- 
worth to-morrow. Will you tike everything under your wing? 

Se vaole Dio — ^we are sailing from Naples on the Osterley, 
Orient Line, on 26th February, for Ceylon* The address in 
Ceylon is c/o E. H. Brewster, "Ardnaree," Lake View Estate, 
Kandy, Ceylon, 

I am nearly half-way through the tmn^tion of a Sicilian 
novel, Mastro don. Oesaaldo by Giovanm Veiga. He just died — 
aged^— ittCataniat I think he is so vay good. 1 have written 
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to the publishers, Fratelli Treves, of Milano, about cop3w^t: 
but I hear there is no strict law between England and Italy— ask 
Seeker, I see he just published Tre Crod. I believe there was a 
ttanslation of Mastro don Gesualdo, done by a Mary A. Craig, 
in 1893 , 1 believe. But it will have disappeared. Will you find 
out about it? I will send you the MS.— all that is finished — 
before I leave. Afraid I shan't have it done. Such a good 
novel, Verga is the man who wrote Cavedkria Rmtkojuu 
I expect I shall have time for a reply firom you. We leave this 
house on the aand for Naples. Any late letter you could post on 
the OsterUyf or address to the S.S. Osterley, Orient Line, 
Naples, in-partenzafdibrcdo a6. 

The story. Witch d la mode, hasn't come from Pinker. 

Think this is all this time. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Fontana Veahia, 

Taormina, Sicily. 

To Mis, R. P. Friday. 

My dear Rosalind, — 

Your letter yesterday. Our great news is that we are going to 
Ceylon — to friends who have gone and taken a bungalow near 
Kandy. He is studying Buddhism at the monastery. The 
address will be c/o E. H. Brewster, "Ardnaree,” Lake View 
Estate, Kandy, Ceylon. I don't know how long we shall stay or 
what we shall do, but I want to go. Am tired of tea-partying 
here. We are supposed to be sailing on the 26th of this month 
firom Naples, by the Osterley, Orient Line, to Colombo. Isn’t it 
thrilling? 

I don’t think I’d go to Austria with the babies if I were you. 
It is beautiful, but I was awfully depressed there, and not well. 
It B the life-esfiaustion feelir^. But you might like it. It is not 
wQMy cheap — ^but fairly so, Innsbruck itself is no good; you’d 
have to go to a village round about: Mayrhofen,inthe Zillertal; 
you might ask Perceval. Our place Zell-am-See is dear. But 
Douglas would know of a place. Then Windeam said he had a 
lovely inn near Bo^en — ^Bol^ano — ^in the mountains; and Meran 
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is lovely. Then the people here go to Asolo, north of Padua, 
and love it and say it’s cheap. But go to the Garda, because a 
lake is so lovely, plus the mountains. The steamers that will 
carry you here and there, quite cheap, are such fun. I loved the 
Gardau We were at Gargnano, half-way up. We were at a farm- 
place called San Gaudenzio — ^and loved it. I've forgotten the 
people's names — ^Maria and Paolo, Maria, a strong peasant, does 
everything for you. A lovely place for children. But you ought 
to run up and look at it first. Stay at the Cervo inn, Gargnano — 
take steamer from Descnzano. Riva at the top of the lake is a 
jolly place, but might be hot. If I were you I'd go to the Garda, 
The mountains are lovely and wild behmd. If you had a friend 
to explore. At the Cervo — a little hotel — ^was a German wife of 
the Italian proprietor — ^we hked her. We had a flat in the ViUa 
Igea — she’d remember us — ^m 1913-13. 

I have been busy translating Giovanni Verga's Mastro don 
Gesualdo into English. Do you know Verga? Sicilian, so good: 
espeaally Gesualdo and I Malavoglia and some of the Novelle^ 

I am asking Seltzer to send you to Villa Ada a copy of the 
Canovaia Tortoise poems: also Sea and Sardinia. But it will 
take a wliile for them to come from New York. 

I get awfully irritated with theoretic socialism like Bertie's. 

You will be taking Bridget to Switzerland: you can look at the 
Garda then. On Como I stayed two years ago in Argegno, and 
liked it extremely. Such fun having exairsions into the hills 
and then on the lake as well. There is a caf^-pastry-cook shop 
just opposite the quay in Argegno — ^with an English wife, and 
very friendly. They’d tell you about a pension. And Como is 
on your way, 

I don’t a bit know how long we shall be in Ceylon — or what 
after. We were abmst on board ship for America when I 
suddenly backed out — didn’t want to go. 

It’s horrid weather here, and almond blossom full out. 

I expect we’ll leave about the 30th from here. If you wnte at 
once we’U get it. F. sends love. We’ll meet agam somewhere, 
that’s certain. 

D.H.L. 

Dr 
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Grande Albergo, Santa Lucia, 
Quai Partenope, 

Napolu 


To Curtis Brown. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I sent you a letter saying, please agree to Seeker about 
Sardinia, 

I asked him please to make all accounts with you, and 
wrote the same to Duckworth. I hope too that you will soon 
make your first penny. 

Treves wrote to me — I ought to have sent the letter. They 
said that all copyright was kept for himself by “il povere 
Giovanni Verga"— and that they would now revert to his heirs; 
that is his nephews — since Verga died in January. Treves are 
no longer the publishers of Verga. The publisher in London 
was J. R. Osgood, published the novels: 

The House by the Medlar Tree 
(/ Malavoglia?) 1891 

Mastro don Gesaaldo 1893 

translated by Mary A. Craig, first of these published America by 
Harper's. 

I wrote to Catania to Professor Zanboni, but he didn't 
answer. 

Treves told me very little — I don't even know who publishes 
Verga now — ^they certainly did in 1920 still — but, anyhow, the 
publisher has no control over the copyright, apparently, Mrs. 
Carmidiael will send you half the Verga MS. — ^we sail on 
Sunday — I am so sleepy, just come off the Palermo boat. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S. — I presume you got the s^ed sheets for Seeker's Women 
in Love special Seltzer copies. I consider he ought to pay me 
for those signatures, but if the gnat sticks in his throat and he 
doesn't want to, let him go ahead without bothering — I don't 
care. — ^D, H, L, 


P.S. — Of course I want you to take control also of Seeker's 
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little de luxe edition of Women in Love* 

P,S. — ^Yes, of course, Mountsier keeps the American control* 


R.M*S. ••Osterky:' 

To Mrs. R. P. Wednesday, 8 March, igaa. 


My dear Rosalind, — 

Here we are on the ship — ^ten days at sea. It is rather lovely — 
perfect weather all the time, ship steady as can be, enough wind 
now to keep it cool. We went on shore at Port Said — and ifs 
still like Arabian Nights, spite of all. Then I loved coming 
through the Suez Canal — 5 miles an hour — stakes 18 hours. 
You see the desert, the sandhills, the low palm trees, Arabs 
with camels working at the side. I like it so much. Now we are 
in the Arabian Sea, and expect to come to Colombo on Monday 
morning: 15 days' voyage. 

The ship is so pleasant — only about half full — or less — so 
plenty of room. We have come second dass, and it is perfectly 
comfortable and nice, couldn't want anythii^ better. Alas, it 
cost £140 for the two of us. But I had to get out of Europe. In 
Ceylon we stay with feiends. There are children on board 
having the time of their lives. I am translating Verp's Mastro 
don Gesualdo, to pass the time. By the way I should be so glad 
if you would some time send me an old Italian novel or book 
that you have done with— if it is interesting. I should like to go 
on reading Italian. The people on board are mostly simple 
Australians. I believe Australia is a good country, full of life 
and energy. I believe that is the country for you if you had 
an3rthtng spedhc in mind. If we don't want to go on living in 
Ceylon I shall go to Australia if we can manage it. 

I ordered you Sea and Sardinia and Tortoises, I hope you 
will get them— the former from England, Seeker, the latter 
horn America, which takes a long time. 

Being at sea is so queei>- 4 t sort of dissolves for the time 
being the connections with the land, and one feels a bit like a 
sea-bird must feel. It is my opinion that once beyond the Red 
Sea one does not feel any more that tension and pressure one 
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suffers from in England — ^in Europe altogether — even in 
America, I believe— perhaps worse there. I feel so glad I have 
come out, but don't know how the money is going to behave. 
Can't help it. 

Write and tell me all that happens — “Ardnaree,” Lake View 
Estate, Kandy, Ceylon. It seems difficult m this world to get a 
new start — so much easier to make more ends. F. sends many 
greetings — ^she is a bit dazed by the sea, 

D. H. L. 


"Ardnaree/* lake View Estate, 
Kandy, 

To Catherine Carswell. 35tA March, 1932. 

We are here and settling down— very hot at first — ^but one 
soon takes naturally to it — soon feels in a way at home — sort of 
root race home. We're in a nice spacious bungalow on the hiU 
above Kandy in a sort of half jungle of a coconut-pdm 
esmte — ^and cocoa — beautiful, and such sweet scents. The 
Prince of Wales was here on Thursday — ^looks worn out. 
The Perahera in the evening with a hundred elephants was 
lovely. But I don't believe I shall ever work here. 

D.H.L. 


"Ardnoree,” Lake Vme Estate, 
Kandy, Ceyloru 

To Mrs, A. L, Jenkins. a8 March, 1922. 

Dear Mss. Jenkins,— 

Well, here we've lieea for a fortnight— rather lovely to look 
at, the place — ^but very hot — ^and I don't feel at all m5rsclf. 
Don't think I care for the East. Shall try going up to Nuwara 
EUya next week. But this address always good. 

I doubt if we shall stop long — ^two or three months; then 
come on. My mind turns towards Austtalia. Shall we really 
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come and try West? I have a fancy for the apple-growing 
regions^ south from Perth: have a great fancy to see apple trees 
in blossom; and to be really “white." I feel absolutely dead off 
Buddhism^ either Nibbana or Nirvana, Kama or Karma. They 
can have Buddha. 

But we saw the Perahera and the Prmce of Wales. 

Tell me if you think we should like W. Australia — ^if not, 
we'll go straight to Sydney. 

Greetings from my wife and me. 

D. H, Lawrence. 


**Ardmree,*’ Lake View Estate, 
Kandy, Ceylon, 

To Robert Pratt Barlow. 30 March, 193a. 

Dear Pratt Barlow,-— 

We have been here these last 18 days: the heat in the middle 
of the day rather overwhelming, but morning and evening 
delicious: the place beautiful, m its way very, the jungle round 
the house, palms and noisy, scraping and squeaking tropical 
creatures: good-looking, more or less naked, dark bluey-brown 
natives. But all a bit extraneous. I feel I don't beloi^, and 
never should. I think next week we shall go up higher to 
Nuwara Eliya. 

I wonder what you are doing. This will probably follow you 
to England. We were at the Perahera here for the Prince of 
Wales. It was wonderful, gorgeous and barbaric with all the 
elephants and flames and devil dances in the night. One 
realizes how very barbaric the substratum of Buddhism is. I 
shrewdly suspect that high-flownness of Buddhism altogether 
exists mostly on paper: and that its denial of the soul makes it 
always rather barren, even if philosophically, etc., more 
perfect. In short, after a slight contact, I draw back and don't 
like it. 

I wonder what you and Cunard thought of the last tirade at 
your house. Probably nothing. But I do think, still more now 
I am out here, that we make a mistake forsaking England and 
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moving out into the periphery of life. After all, Taormina, 
Ceylon, Africa, America— as far as we go, they are only the 
negation of what we ourselves stand for and are; and we're 
rather like Jonahs running away from the place we belong. 
That is the conclusion tliat is forced on me. So I am making up 
my nund to return to England during the course of the summer. 
I really think that the most livmg due of life is in us Englishmen 
in England, and the great mistake we make is in not unitmg 
together m the strength of this real living due — ^rdigious in the 
most vital sense — uniting together in England and so carrying 
the vital spark through. Because as far as we are concerned it is 
in danger of being quenched. I know now it is a shirking of the 
issue to look to Buddha or the Hindu or to our own working 
men, for the impulse to carry through. It is in ourselves, or 
nowhere and this looking to the outer masses is only a betrayal. 
I think too the Roman Cathohc Church, as an institution, 
granted of course some new adjustments to life, might once 
more be mvaluable for saving Europe: but not as a mere 
pohtical power. 

But this I know: the responsibility for England, the living 
England, rests on men like you and me and Cunard — ^probably 
even the Prince of Wales — ^and to leave it all to Bottomleys, etc., 
is a worse sin than any sin of commission. 

Best wishes from my wife and me. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


“Ardnaree," 

Kandy, Ceylon, 

To Austin Harrison. ii April, 1932* 

Dear Harrison, — 

I got the proofs of The Horsedealer’s Daughter here this 
morning. No good scndmg them back — ^you'll have printed the 
thing doubtless by the time you get this. 

I've been in Ceylon a month and nearly sweated mjraelf into 
a shadow. Still it's a wonderful place to sec and experience. 
There seems to be a flaw in the atmosphere, and one sees a 
darkness, and through the darkness the days before the Flood, 



marshy, with elephants mud-grey and bufMoes rising from the 
mud, and soft-boned voluptuous sort of people, like plants under 
water, stirring in myriads. 

I tWnk I shall go on to Australia at the end of the month. 
Ask Curtis Brown for my address if 3rou want it, will you? 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawhence. 


Kandy, 

To Catherine Carswell. 17th ApriU 1933. 

We are sailing on at the end of the month to Australia— find 
Ceylon too hot and enervating, though it was lovely to look at it. 
The East is queer— how it seems to bleed one’s energy and 
make one indifferent to everything! If I don’t Hke Australia I 
shall go on to San Francisco. Now one is started, nothing like 
keepii^ going. 

Yours, 

D. H. L. 


**Ardnaree” 

Kandy t Ceylon, 

To Curtis Brown, 33 April, 193a. 

Dear Crons Brown, — 

I cabled you to-day— sailing Fremantle. Hope you got 
the cable. We sad for West Australia on Monday. Address 
me as I said — c/o Mrs. Jenkins, Strawberry Hill, Perth, West 
Australia, 

The Orsova will bring the mail, but alas, we shan’t get it, as 
we sad by her. That means another month’s delay, don't 
wonder therrfore if you get no answers to your letters. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I expect Mountsicr will send you shortly the first half of 
another Verga translation, of the Novdk Rasticane : — short 
stories of Si^y. I suggest as title the title of one of the stories 
Bread” — Siedian short stmries by Giovsmni Verga. I am 
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given to undeistaad that this volume was never copyrighted by 
Vej^a. You might possibly sell some of the sketches to the 
magazmes, 

D.H.L. 


RMS. “Orsovm" 
to Fremantle, 

We get there Thursday. 

To Lady Cynthia Asquith. Sunday, 30th April, 1932. 

Here we are on a ship again — somewhere in a very big blue 
choppy sea with flying fishes sprinting out of the waves like 
winged drops^ and a Catholic Spanish priest playing Chopin at 
the piano — ^very well — and the boat gently rolling. 

I didn't like Ceylon— at least I liked looking at it— but not to 
live in. The East is not for me — ^the sensuous spiritual volup- 
tuousness, the curious sensitivenes of the naked people, their 
black bottomless, hopeless eyes— and the heads of elephants and 
bufiWoes poking out of primeval mud — ^the queer noise of tali 
metallic palm trees; oc/i/ — altogether the tropics have something 
of the world before the flood— hot dark mud and the life 
inherent in it: makes me feel rather sick. But wonderful 

to have known. We saw at the a lonely 

little glum white fish he was sitting up there at the Temple 
of the Tooth with his chin on his hands gaging blankly 
down on all the swirl of the East, Iflce a sort of Narcissus waiting 
to commit black suicide. The Perahera wonderful— midn%ht 
— ^hugc elephants, great flares of coconut torches, princes like 
peg-tops swathed round and round with muslm — and then tom- 
toms and savage music and devil dances— phase after phase — 

and that lonely little white fish up aloft— and the 

black eyes and black bright sweating bodies of the naked 
dancers under the torches — and tibe clanging of great mud-bom 
elephants roaring past — ^made an enormous impression on me — 
a glimpse into the world before the Flood. I can't quite get 
bade into history. The soft, moist, elephantine prehistoric has 
sort of swamped in over my knovra world — ^and on one drifts. 

But you said, not about India, but about us. No, I am not 
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angry — no more of my tirades — the sea seems so big — ^and the 
world of elephants and bttffaloes seems such a vast twilight— 
and by sheer or mere proximity with the dark Singhalese one 
feels the vastness of the blood stream, so dark and hot and from 
so far off. What does life in particular matter? Why should one 
care? One doesn^t. Yet I don’t believe in Buddha — ^hate him in 
fact — ^his rat-hole temples and his rat-hole religion. Better 
Jesus. 

We are going to Australia — ^Heaven knows why: because it 
will be cooler, and the sea is wide. Ceylon steams heat and it 
isn't so much the heat as the chemical decomposition of one's 
blood by the ultra-violet rays of the sun. Don’t know what 
we'll do in Australia' — don’t care. The world of idea may be all 
alike, but the world of physical feeling is very different — one 
suffers getting adjusted — ^but that is part of the adventure. I 
thmk Frieda feels like me, a bit daited and indifferent — reckless 
— I break my heart over England when I am out here. Those 
natives are back of us — m the living sense lower than we are. 
But they’re going to swarm over us and suffocate us. We are, 
have been for five centunes, the growmg tip. Now we're gomg 
to fall. But you don’t catdi me going back on my whiteness and 
Enghshness and myself. English in the teeth of all the world, 
even in the teeth of England. How England deliberately 
undermines England. You should see India. Between Lloyd 
Geoi^e and Rufus Isaacs, etc., we are done — ^you asked me a 
year ^o who won the war — we’ve all lost it. But why should 
we bother, since it's their own souls folk have lost. It is strange 
and fascinating to wander like Virgil in the shades. 

Don’t buy Sea and Sardinia because I shall have to pay 
Martm Seeker for it. He must send it you. It will amuse you. 

I'm gjad the boys are well, and that Herbert Asquith likes 
readmg other people's books. That's better than having to read 
one’s own: and it's much better to be doii^ somethmg than 
nothing. I merely translate Giovanni Verga— Sicilian — 
Mastro don Gesualdo and Novelle Rasticam — ^very good — ^to 
keep myself occupied. If your husband would like to read 
them:— the translations — tell him to ask Curtis Brown. 

F. greets you. 
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Darlington^ 

West Australia. 

To Curtis Brown. ijtft May, 1922. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

We've been here in W. A. for a fortnight, and are taking the 
P. & O. boat Malwa on to Sydney on Thursday. I've had no 
mail for five weeks, but hope to get my letters from the Malwa 
in Perth before we sail. Don't write to me before I send you an 
address. We shall probably go on from Sydney across the 
Pacific, and I want to stop in the South Sea Islands a bit, if I 
can; and ultimately land in Taos, New Mexico — ^where I was 
gomg first. 

It's queer here; wonderful sky and sun and air — ^new and 
dean and untouched — ^and en^ess hoary “bush” with no 
people — ^all feels strange and empty and unready. I suppose 
it will have its day, this place. But its day won't be our day. 
One feels like the errant dead, or the as-yet-unbom; a queer 
feeling. It is not. And the people are not. And there is a queer, 
pre-primeval ghost over everything. Flinders Petrie says that a 
colony is no younger than its mother-country. In many ways it 
is older; more nerve-wom. Queer world altogether. WiE send 
an address soon. 

D. H. Lawrence, 


**Wyewurk,” Thirrotd, 

N.S.W., Australia. 

To Mrs. A. L. Jenkins, 1922, 

Dear Mrs. Jenkins, — 

Well, here we are in a little house to ourselves on the edge of 
the diff some 40 miles south of Sydney. It's a weird place — 
with coal-mines near. I believe I wish I'd stayed in Darlington. 
In fact I’m sure I do, Australia goes from bad to worse m my 
eyes, Sydney and the harbour are quite one of the sights of the 
world. But Ae quality of the life is absolutely too much, or too 
little for me. Talk about crude, raw, and sdf-satisfied. If 
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every American is a King or Queen, Tm sure every Australian is 
a little Pope all on his own, God's Vicar. ''There is nothing 
better than me on earth,” he seems silently to proclaim, not 
with tongues of angels or tones of silver, either: and not always 
silently. I've got a bitter burning nostalgia for Europe, for 
Sicily, for old avilisation and for real human understanding— 
not for this popery of sacred "convenience” — everything is "so 
convenient,” they keep telling you. They can keep their 
convenience. 

And I shan't be able to leave till July — ^the Marama, July 6th 
at the earhest — and a poky little steamer. God, how I hate new 
countries. They are older than the old, more sophisticated, 
much more conceited, only young in a certain puerile vanity 
more like senility than anything. I do wish I had stayed in 
Western Australia. Trop tardl 

You were so awfully nice to us, too — and here we don't know 
a soul: nor want to. I found your letter to Mr. Toy — ^but don't 
know if I shall present it. So much for gratitude from me. But 
I feel I simply can't face knowing anybody: it's enough to look 
at 'em. 

We shall go on to San Francisco: have taken this house 
"Wyewurk” (why not "Wireworks”?) for a month. Meanwhile 
my psalm is "Lord, remember David.” Of course F, is happy 
for the moment tidying the house. 

Remember me nicely to Mrs. Gawler. Tell her I agree with 
her; I am a fool. 

The Pacific is just under a little cliff— almost under the 
doorstep: and heavens, such a noisy ocean. 

I am ordering you poems. 

It would seem like sarcasm to ask you to come to Sydney. 
But if you feel like it, do come — ^plenty of room here. 

Many greetings from us both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Had a letter from Mr. Throssell, husb, of Katharine Pritchard , 
Too late again. 

Threw Dorothea and sonnets into the Ocean from the ship.— 
Mcdwa empty, and quite pleasant. 
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Thirrovilt 

South Coastt iV.S.W, 

To Catherine Carswell. aani Jmo, 1933. 

My dear Catheeihe, — 

Camomile came last week — ^reached me here — ^the very day I 
sent you a copy of the American Aaron's Rod, I have read 
Camomile, and find it good: sl^hter than Open the Door, but 
better made. Myself I like that letter-diary form. And I like it 
because of its drifb that one simply must stand out against the 
social world, even if one misses "life." Much life they have to 
oflFerl Those Indian Civil Servants are the limit: you should 
have seen them even in Ceylon: conceit and imbecility. No, she 
was well rid of her empty hero, and all he stands for: tin cans. 
It was sometimes very amusing, and really wonderfully well 
written. I can see touches of Don (not John, Juan, nor Gio- 
vanni, thank goodness) here and there. I hope it will be a 
success and that it will flourish without being trodden on. 

If you want to know what it is to feel the "correct" social 
world finale to nothing, you should come to Australia. It is a 
weird place. In the ^tablisked sense, it is socially nil. Happy- 
go-lucky, don't-you-bother, we*re-in-Australia. But also there 
seems to be no inside life of any sort: just a long lapse and drift. 
A rather fascinating indifference, a physical indifference to 
what we call soul or spirit. It's really a weird show. The 
country has an extraordinary hoary, weird attraction. As you 
get used to it, it seems so old, as if it had missed all this Semite 
Egyptian- Indo-European vast era of history, and was age, 
the age of great ferns and mosses. It hasn't got a consciousness 
— just none — ^too far back. A strange effect it has on one. Often 
I ^te it Hke poison, then again it fascinates me, and the spell of 
Its indifference gets me. I can't quite explain it: as if one 
resolved back almost to the plant kingdom, before souls, 
spirits and minds were grown at all: only quite a live, energetic 
body with a weird face. 

The house is an awfully nice bungalow with one big room and 
3 gin all bedrooms, then Htchen and wash-house— and a plot of 
grass — ^and a low bushy diff, hardly more than a bank— and 
the ganil and the sea. The Pacific ib a lovdy ocean, but myl how 
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boomingly, crashingly noisy as a rule. To-day for the first time 
it only splashes and rushes, instead of exploding and roaring. 
We bathe by ourselves — ^and run in and stand under the shower- 
bath to wash the very sea-ey water off. The house costs 
30/- a week, and living about as much as England: only meat 
cheap. 

We thmk of sailing on loth August via Wellington and 
Tahiti to San Francisco — ^land on 4th September. Then go to 
Taos. Write to me: c/o Mrs. Mabel Dodge Sterne, Taos, New 
Mexico, U.S.A. I am domg a novel here — half done it — ^funny 
sort of novel where nothing happens and such a lot of things 
should happen: scene Australia. Frieda loves it here. But 
Austraha would be a lovely country to lose the world in 
altogether. I’ll go round it once more — ^the world — ^and if ever 
I get back here I'll stay. I hope the boy is well, and Donflourish- 
mg, and you as happy as possible. 

D. H, L. 


TaoSf New Mexico, 

To Martin Seeker. 19 Sept,, 1933. 

Dear Seckek, — 

We got here last week and smee then I have been away 
motoring for five days into the Apache country to see an Apache 
dance. It is a weird country, and I feel a great stranger still. 

I have your letter of July 35. Mountsier says he is trying to 
publish Ladybird here, and that the book must by no means 
appear m England before it is settled. I got $1,000 from 
Hearst’s for Captain* s Doll, for the International. And it is this 
kind of money I have to live on. England makes me about £130 
a year: if I got no more than that I should have to whistle my 
way across the globe. Therefore America must have the first 
consideration. On the Enghsh crust I could but starve, now as 
ever. 

I finished Kangaroo and wait for Mountsier to send me the 
typescript. Then I’ll revise it and let Curtis Brown have it. 

Since last Christmas Curtis has paid less than £100 into my 
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bank for me. Well, if that is all En^and cares about my books, I 
don*t care if England never sees them. 

Of course I know it’s not your fault, and that it is thin rations 
for you as well as for me. But I can’t help it. If America will 
accept me and England won’t, I belong to America. 

I might do you another short story to fill up your Blind Man 
book. Seltger is calhng it England^ my England. Let me know 
about this. 

Do send me all the news. How is Compton Mackenzie? 
Send me news of him. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawbence. 

SeltJier is just bringing out Fantasia of the Unconsciom, and 
the short stories next month. 


c/o Mrs. Mabel Sterne, Taos, 

New Mexico, U,SJi. 

To Mrs. A, L, Jenkins. so Sept., igns. 

Dear Mrs. Jenkins, — 

Just a Ime to you to say we have arrived at last and have got 
our feet on earth ^ain. I found your letter here — glad you 
seem settled. 

We motored here 75 miles from Santa Fe across the desert — 
nearly shaken to bits. The house Mrs. Sterne built for m — a 
long adobe house, one room deep and one storey high, here on 
the Indian Reservation. It is quite smart inside, and sort of 
brown mud outside. The place is 6,000 ft. up, so one’s heart 
pit-a-pats a bit. I haven’t got used to it yet. It is sunny, and hot 
in the sun, but the rain is begmnmg. 

But still I haven’t extricated all of me out of Australia. In 
one part of myself I came to love it — areally to love it, Australia. 
But the restless “questit^ beast” part of me hiked me out, and 
here I am. 

We got pretty tired of the Tahiti, though she was comfortable. 
But the people uninspiring. We picked up a cinema crowd at 
Papeete, all of them hating one another like poison, several of 
them drunk all the trip. 
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Frieda is boiling wild plums that the Indians brought us — I 
must rush to supervise, of course. Write again and tell us news. 
We'll meet somewhere. 

Many greetings from both. 

D. H. Lawsknce. 


Taos, New Mexico, 

U,S,A, 

To E. M. Forster. 30 Sept, 1933. 


Dear E. M., — 

We got here last week from San Francisco — ^from Sydney — 
Found your letter. Yes, I think of you — of your saying to me, 
on top of the downs in Sussex — "How do you know Fm not 
dead?" Well, you can't be dead, since here's your script. But 
think you did make a nearly deadly mistake glorifying those 
business people in Howard* s End, Business is no good. 

Do send me anythii^ you publish, and FU order Seltzer to 
send you two of my books which are only published here — one 
appearing just now. 

Taos is a tiny place, 30 noiles from the railway, h^h up — 
6,000 ft. — ^in the desert. I feel a great stranger, but have got 
used to that feeling, and prefer it to feeling "homely,” After all, 
one is a stranger, nowhere so hopelessly as at home. 

I think we shall stay here the winter, so when you feel moved 
to it, write again. Frieda sitting on an iron-grey pony jogging 
through the sage-brush still, out of her qualms, spoke of you 
and Brahma. I didn't care at all for Buddha. Sono morti della 
vera morte, quelle persons, 

Saluti baoni, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I've just come back from motoring five days mto the Apache 
country, to an Apache feast. These are Red Indians— so 
different — yet a bit Chinesey. I haven't got the hang of them 
yet. Here is a pueblo of the grain-growing Indians. 

Tell Leonard Woolf he might like to publish my translation 
of Giovanm Vein’s Novdle Rustkane, if he asks Curtis Brown 
ios it, — ^D. H, L, 
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Wyewurk, Thirroul, New South Wales. 
D.H,L. m foregrouad. 





To Harriet Monroe. 


Taos, New Mexico, 

33 Sept, 1933. 


Deae Haeriet Monroe, — 

Well, here we are in the fair middle of the New World: 
feeling a bit strange so far, but getting used to it. The desert 
IS yellowish, and Taos mountain soft and unwilling, as I sit 
here and look at it. Like an unwilling woman. I should say, 
wouldn't you, the most unwilling woman in the world is Th^: 
far more unwilling than Cassandra. The one woman who 
never gives herself is your free woman, who is always giving 
herself. America affects me like that. 

Alice Corbin came here along with us. I like her very much. 
But her mouth talks of freedom and her eyes ask only to have 
freedom taken away; suck freedom. The Land of the Free, 
Thank God I am not free, any more than a rooted tree is free. 

I am glad you publish Turkey Cock and Evening Land, 
Turkey Cock is one of my favourites. 

When we come eastwards, I hope we shall see you. Mean- 
while — Ave! 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Taos, New Mexico, 

IS,S,A, 

To W. Siebenhaar. 35 Sept, 1933. 

Dear Me. Siebenhaar,— 

Yesterday came your letters — two — ^and the first part of Max 
Havelaar, I read these chapters and liked them very much. I 
think your translation is perfectly splendid: you seem to me to 
have caught so well the true spirit of the thing. Really, it seems 
to me a first-rate translation. Only the poem, alas, comes out 
rather tedious. That particular kind of poem is very difficult to 
keep alive; even if it is very livmg in the ordinal, which I rather 
doubt. 

I shall wait till I get a few more chapters before forwarding 
the MS. to my agent, to put before the publishers. If only they 
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won’^t say it is too ^*old-fashioned/' That is the cry they raise 
against Ae Sicilian, Giovanni Verga, one of whose novels I 
translated, because I think him so good. They want things 
modern and thnllmg: ah, they weary me. 

We stayed a week in San Francisco, then came on here: 
motored about loo miles across the desert from Larny, via 
Santa F6. It is a weird country, this high desert plateau covered 
with pale, yellow-flowering sage-brush, broken by the deep 
canyons where the rivers flow, and ^am interrupted by the 
Rocky Mountams which in this part seem to sit ponderously 
on the plain, Taos is about 7,000 ft. above the sea. 

We have got a very diarmmg house on the edge of the 
desert, one mile from the Mexican plaza — the village — and 
three miles from the old Indian pneblo. There are about 600 
Indians m the pueblo — ^very mce they are. We go ridmg on 
horseback with them across the space, and enjoy it immensely. 
Then on Saturday is their great ^'dance," to which Indians 
come from a hundred nules round, Apaches, Navajos. We are 
all the time on the go: not still like in Australia. 

Well, I hope we shall have good luck with the publishmg 
of Max Havelaar, Vediamo! I shall look out for the rest of 
the MS. 

My wife sends many greetii^s, with mme, to Mrs, Sieben- 
haar and to you. Remember me to Miss Curtis. I had a letter 
from Mrs. Jenkins, from London. She seems more contented 
now. 

Best of wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H, Lawrence. 


Taos, New Mexico, 

U.SA, 

To Catherine Carswell. agfft September, 1933. 

My dear Catherine, — 

Your letter from the ^‘Tinner's Arms” came last night. I 
dways think Cornwall has a lot to give one. But Zennor 
sounds too much dianged. 
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Taos, in its way, is rather thrilling. We have got a very pretty 
adobe house, with furniture naade in the village, and Mexican 
and Navajo rugs, and some lovely pots. It stands just on the 
edge of the Indian reservation: a brook behind, with trees: in 
front, the so-called desert, rather hlte a moor but covered with 
whitish-grey sage-brush, flowering yellow now: some 5 nules 
away the motmtains rise. On the north — ^we face east — Taos 
mountain, the sacred mt. of the Indians, sits massive on the 
plain — some 8 miles away. The pueblo is towards the foot of 
the mt., 3 miles off: a big, adobe pueMo on each side the brook, 
like two great heaps of earthem boxes, cubes. There the 
Indians all live together. They are pueblos — ^these houses were 
here before the Conquest — very old: and they grow grain and 
have catde, on the lands bordering the brook, which they can 
irrigate. We drive across these "deserts" — ^white sage-scrub 
and dark green pmon scrub on the slopes. On Monday we 
went up a canyon into the Rockies to a deserted gold mine. The 
aspens are yellow and lovely. We have a pretty busy time, too, 
I have already learnt to ride one of these Indian ponies, with a 
Mexican saddle. Like it so much. We gallop off to the paAlo 
or up to one of the canyons. Frieda is learning too. Last night 
the young Indians came down to dance in the studio, with two 
drums: and we all joined in. It is fun: and queer. The Indians 
are much more remote than Negroes. This week-end is the 
great dance at the pueblo, and the Apaches and Navajos come in 
w^ons and on horseback, and the Mexicans troop to Taos 
villi^e. Taos village is a Mexican sort of plaaa— piaaaa— with 
trees and shops and horses tied up. It lies one mile to the south 
of us: so four miles from the pueblo. We see little of Taos 
itself. There are some American artists, sort of colony: but not 
much in contact. The days are hot sumhine: noon very hot, 
especially ridii^ home across the open. Night is cold. In 
winter it snows, because we are 7,000 feet above sea-level. But 
as yet one thinks of midsummer. We are about 30 miles from 
the tiny railway station: but we motored 100 miles from the 
mainline. 

Well, Fm afiraid it will all sound very fascinafing if you are 
just feeling cooped up in London. I don't want you to feel 
envious. Perhaps it is necessary for me to try these places, 
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perhaps it is my destiny to know the world. It only excites the 
outside of me. The inside it leaves more isolated and stoic than 
ever. That’s how it is. It is all a form of running away from 
oneself and the great problems? all this wild west and the 
strange Australia, But I try to keep quite dear. One forms not 
the faintest inward attachment, especially here in America, 
America lives by a sort of egoistic will, shove and be shoved. 
Well, one can stand up to that too: but one is quite, quite cold 
inside. No illusion, I will not shove, and I will not be shoved, 
Som io! 

In the spring I think I want to come to England, But I feel 
England has insulted me, and I stomach that feeling badly, 
Perdf son sempre inglm. Remember, if you were here you'd only 
be hardening your heart and stiffenmg your neck — ^it is either 
that or be walked over, in America, 

D. H, L, 

In my opinion a ^'gentle” life with John Patrick and Don, and 
a gentle faith in life itself, is far better than these women in 
breeches and ridmg-boots and sombreros, and money and 
motor-cars and wild west. It is all inwardly a hard stone and 
nothingness. Only the desert has a fascination — to ride alone — 
in the sun in the forever unpossessed country — ^away from man. 
That is a great temptation, because one rather hates mankin d 
nowadays. But pazienza, sempre pazienza! I am leammg 
Spanish slowly, too, 

D, H. L, 


Taos, New Mexico^ 

To Willard Johnson, Early Avtamt, 193a. 

CnkKE Jeunesse, — 

Many thanks for the book, I read it through. But 

I’m sorry, it didn’t thrill me a bit, neither the picture nor the 
text. It ^ seems so would-be. Think of the mdice, the sheer 
malice of a Beardsley drawir^, the wit and the venom of the 
mockery. These drawings are so completely without irony, so 
aass, so strained and so would-be. It isn't that they've got 
anything to reveal at all. That man's coition with a tree, for 
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example. There’s noriimg in it but the author’s attempt to be 
startlmg. Whereas if he wanted to be really wicked, he’d see 
that even a tree has its own daimon, and a man might lie with 
the daimon of a tree. Beardsley saw these things. But it takes 
imagination. 

The same with the text. Really, might mutilate 

himself, like a devotee of one of the early Christian sects, 
and hang his penis on his nose-end and a testicle under 
each ear, and definitely testify that way that he'd got such 
appendages, it wouldn’t affect me. The word penis or testicle 
or vagina doesn't shock me. Why should it? Surely I am man 
enough to be able to think of my own organs with calm, even 
with indifference. It isn’t the names of things that bother me; 
nor even ideas about them. I don’t keep my passions, or 
reactions or even sensations in my head. They stay down 

where they belong. And really, with his head full of 

copulation and committing mental fornication and sodomy 
every minute, is just as much a bore as any other tedious 
individual with a dominant idea. One wants to say: "Ah, dirty 
little boy, leave yourself alone.” 

Which after all isn’t prudery. It's just because one has one’s 
own genuine sexual experiences, and all these fingerir^ and 
naughty words and shocking little drawings only reveal the 
state of mind of a man who has never had any sincere, vital 
experience in sex; just as a little boy never has, and can't have 
had; so he’s it ching with a feeble curiosity and self-induced 
excitement. Which is principally tedious because it shows a 
feeble, spunkless sort of state of things 

If wasn’t a fr^tened masturbator, he'd know that 

sex-contact with another individual meant a whole meeting, a 
contact between two alien natures, a grim rencontre, half battle 
and half delight always, and a sense of renewal and deeper 

being afterwards. a too feeble and weak-kneed for 

the fight, he runs away and chews his fii^as and tries to look 
important by posing as mad. Being too much of a wet-leg, as 
they say in Et^land, nakedly to ent» into the battle and em- 
brace with woman. 

The tr^edy is, when you've got sex in your head, instead of 
down where it bdoi^s, and when you have to go on copulating 
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with your ears and your nose* It^s such a confession of weak- 
ness, impotence. Poor is sensually, if not techmcally, 

impotent, and the book should have for its sub-title: Relaxa- 
tions for the Impotent 

But there’s the trouble; men have most of them got their sex 
in their head nowadays, and nowhere else. They start all their 
deeper reactions in their heads, and work themselves from the 
top downwards, which of course brings disgust, because you’re 
only having yourself all the time, no matter what other in- 
dividual you take as machine-d-plaisir, you’re only takmg 
yourself all the time. 

Why don’t you jeunesse let all the pus of festermg sex out of 
your heads, and try to act from the original centres? The old, 
dark religions understood. ”God enters from below," said the 
Egyptians, and that’s right. Why can’t you darken your minds, 
and know that the great gods pulse in the dark, and enter you as 
darkness through the lower gates. Not through the head. Why 
don’t you seek again the unkno-wn and mvisible gods who step 
sometimes into your arteries, and down the blood vessels to 
the phallos, to the vagina, and have strange meetings there? 
There are different dark gods, different passions. Hermes 
Ithyphallos has more than one road. The god of gods is 
unknowable, unutterable, but all the more terrible: and from 
the unutterable god step forth the mysteries of our prompting 
in different mysterious forms: call it Thoth, or Hermes, or 
Bacchus, or Horus, or Apollo: different promptings, different 
mysterious forms. But why don’t you leave off your old white 
festerings in silence, and let a hght fall over your mind and heal 
you? And turn again to the dark gods, which are the dark 
promptmgs and passion-motions inside you, and have a 
reverence for life. 

seems to me such a poor, impoverished, self- 

conscious specimen. Why should one be self-conscious and 
impoverished when one is young and the dark gods are at 
the gates? 

You’ll understand if you want to. Otherwise it’s your own 
a&ir. 

D, H. Laurence, 
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TaoSf New Mexico, 

To Harriet Monroe. Wednesday, 4 October, 1932. 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

If there is time make the tiny alterations at the end of 
Turkey Cock, 

What do I find? God knows. Not, not freedom — ^but 
freedom is an illusion anyhow, as you suggest. A tension like a 
stretched bow, which might snap, but probably won’t. Some- 
thing a bit hard to bear. ’’Stiff-necked and undrcuracised 
generation” — That inhuman resistance to the Divinity — ^would 
be perhaps superhuman and 4th dimensional. But always 
resistance. Reminds me of the great cries of the Old Testament? 
”How long will ye harden your hearts against me?” But who is 
Jehovah in this case? I don't know. An Almighty, however, not a 
Dovel A Thunderbolt, not a Logos. 

Probably we'll stay here all winter. I’d like to do a novel here. 
Yes, I shall be glad to see you and Chicago; spite of terrors. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Taos, New Mexico, 

To W. Siebenliaar. 25 Oct., 1933. 

Dear Mr. Siebenhaar, — 

I have Chapter 7 of Max Havelaar, I wish you’d done the 
whole book. One needs to have the whole, to get an impression. 
What there is, I like very much. I send it to my agent to-day, 
for him to place before the publishers. He will write you. He 
is: Robert Mountsier, 417, West ii8th St., New York City. 

It is wonderful here, with the aspens yellow on the Rocky 
Mts„ the nights freezing, the days hot, the horses and asses 
roaming on the whitish, sage-brush desert. My wife and I ride 
all the afternoon, and love it. But it isn’t sympatisck like 
Australia: more of the will. 

Greet Mrs. Siebenhaar and be greeted. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Del Monte Ranchi Questa, 

New Mexico, 

To Catherine Carswell. I'jth December, igaa. 

My dear Catherine, — 

This is late for Christmas. But I ordered you a copy of 
England, my England, which I hope you get in time. 

You see, we have made a little move — only 17 miles. Taos 
too much. Mabel Sterne and suppers and motor drives and 
people dropping in. This is, materially, very fine. We have an 
old 5-room log cabin on this big wild ranch on the Rocky 
foothills — ^the snow mountains behind — e. vast landscape below, 
vast, desert, and then more mountains west, far off in Arizona, a 
sky-line. Very beautiful. Trees all behind — and snow. The 
ranch people don't do much — they are educated people— more 
or less — only three of them now— young man and wife, and his 
sister — name Hawk. Very nice and kind— Hve in house three 
minutes below — ^have about 125 head of cattle — and ranch 
1,500 acres — ^but mostly wild. The coyotes come down howling 
at evening. We've got two young Danish artists in a tiny log 
cabin — ^they came along with us — ^and we all chop down trees 
for our burning, and go off riding together. Altogether it is 
ideal, according to one's ideas. But innerlkh, there is nothing. 
It seems to me, in America, for the inside life, there is just 
blank nothing. All this outside life — and marvellous country — 
and it all means so httle to one. I don't quite know what it is 
one wants because the ordinary society and “talk" in Europe 
are weary enot^h. But there is no inside life throb here — ^none 
— all empty— people inside dead, outside bustling (sometimes). 
Anyhow, dead and always on the move. Truly, I prefer Europe. 
Liberty— space— deadness. Fm expecting Thomas Seltzer and 
wife for Christmas — ^we go to Taos — ^also Mountsier. There 
will be an Indian dance at the pueblo — ’but the IncUans are very 
American — no inside life. Money and moving about— nothing 
more. I suppose we'U stay ano^er three months here— then 
come east — come to Europe — ^perhaps via Greenland. I know 
now I don’t want to live an3rwhcre very long. But I belong to 
Europe. "Iliough not to England. I think I should like to go to 
Russia in the summer. After America, it appeals to me. No 
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money there (they say). When you write to poor Ivy, ask her 
how it would be for me and Frieda to spend a few months in 
Russia — even a year. I feel drawn that way. Am not writing 
here. Kangaroo is due for February. I seem to have a fair 
sale over here — Womm in Love going now into 15,000. Why do 
they read me? But anyhow, they do read me— which is more 
than England does. 

Very many greetings from us both. 

D. H, Laweekce. 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico. 

To J. M. Murry. 30 December, igaa. 

Dear Jack, — 

I had your letter yesterday. Heaven knows what we all are, 
and how we should feel if we met, now that we are changed. 
We'U have to meet and see. I think of coming to England in the 
late spring or early summer: perhaps go down to Mcidco City 
and sail from Vera Crus. The longer I am in America, the less I 
want to go east, to Chicago, Boston or New York. Don’t mind 
evading them, even if it is a mere ev^ion. Thomas Seltaer and 
wife are here: he's a nice tiny man, I think I trust him, really. 

It is good fun on this ranch — quite wild — ^Rocky Mts. — 
desert with Rio Grande Canyon away spreading below — great 
and really beautiful landscape — ^looking far, far west. We ride 
off to the Rio Grande to the hot springs, and bathe — and we 
chop wood and w<^on it in, and all that. But there’s no inside 
to the life; all outside. I don’t believe there ever will be any 
inside to Ameri«an life — they seem so dead — ^till they are all 
destroyed. 

Greet Katherine and I hope she is well in Fontainebleau 
where the kinp used to be, ”In my country we're oK kiup and 

queens,” said Mrs, , American woman, to the Duca's 

sister, in Taormina. And by Jove they are— of their own muck- 
heaps, of money, if nothing else. 

Miapah! 
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Del Monte Ranch, Valdez, 

New Mexico. 

To Witter Bynner. 19 Jan., 1933. 

Dear Bynner, — 

Thank you for the poem. I think I understand it. 

Thank you also for being so nice to the Seltzers. They did 
appreciate it. 

I think we really may be coming by Santa Fe next month or 
in early March. I would like to go down to Old Mexico — ^in 
spite of Wilfred Ewart. I read Stephen Graham's letter in the 
Santa Fe newspaper. Where is Graham now? I would like to 
find out from him just what conditions are in Old Mexico now, 
and have any advice he has to give — ^particularly about the 
journey from El Paso to Mexico City. 

It's awfully nice of you to offer us your hospitality once 
more: our first and last roof in America. One can't coimt 
hotels, they only have hds. 

Greetings to you, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Of course I wouldn't pass by Santa Vi without trying to see 
you. I'll write m plenty of time. — D, H, L. 


Del Monte Ranch, Qaesta, 

New Mexico, U.S.A. 

To J, M. Murry, a Feby., 1923. 

Dear Jack, — 

I got your note just now, via Kot,, about Katherine. Yes, 
it is something gone out of our lives. We thought of her, 
I can tell you, at Wellington. Did Ottoline ever send on 
the card to Katherine I posted from there for her? Yes, I 
always knew a bond in my heart. Feel a fear where the bond 
is broken now. Feel as if old mootings were breaking all. 
What is going to happen to us all? Perhaps it is good for 
Katherine not to have to see the next phase. We will unite 
up again when I come to England. It has been a savage 
enough pilgrimage these last four years. Perhaps K. has 
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taken the only way for her. We keep faith— I always feel 
death only strengthens that, the faith between those who 
have it. 

Still, it makes me afraid. As if worse were coming, I feel 
like the Sicilians. They always cry for help from their dpgd , 
We shall have to cry to ours: we do cry. 

I wrote to you to Adelphi Terrace the day after I got your 
letter, and asked Seltter to send you Fantasia of the Unconscious, 
I wanted Katherine to read it. 

She'll know, thoi^h. The dead don't die. They look on and 
help. 

But in America one feels as if everything would die, and that 
is terrible. 

I wish it needn't all have been as it has been: I do wish it. 

D. H.L. 

Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico, 

To Harriet Monroe. lo Feb,, 1923, 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

I have been thmking to see you. And now we are making up 
our minds instead of coming cast, to go down to Mexico City in 
March: when I shouldn't see you. But then I plan to return to 
New York at the end of May. 

Anyhow I look on you as a fnend. 

I have made up the complete MS. of Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers and sent it to Selteer. He will probably publish this 
spring. So don't be long printing Mathew, which you have paid 
for. And if you want any of the New Mexico poems ask 
Seltzer to give you *'Rcd Wolf," or “Mountain Lion," or 
“Eagle" in New Mexico, or “Blue Jay" — ^any of the New Mexico 
ones. Mr. Mountsier is off on his travels again, so won't be my 
agent. And in front of the Birds, Beasts MS. I put: “Some of 
these poems have appeared in Poetry, etc," Poetry first. It's the 
publishers who hke to leave these little notices out. So if you 
write to Seltzer ever, just remind him. 

Be greeted. 
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Del Monte Ranch, Qimta, 

New Mexico, 

To J, M. Murry. 35 Feb,, 1933. 

Dear Jack, — 

I had your letter, with Koteliansky^s last night. 

And at the moment I can’t come to England. Something 
inside me simply doesn't let me. I mistrust my country too 
much to identify myself with it any more. And it still gives me a 
certain disgust. But this may pass, I feel something must 
happen before I can come back. 

We leave here in a fortnight. We are going down to Mexico 
City, I expect to be there by March 30th, Will write as soon as 
I have an address, 

I ordered you various of my books, care of Koteliansky. 

D.H.L. 


Del Monte Ranch, Qaesta, 

New Mexico, 

To Gilbert Seldes, 35 Feb,, 1933. 

Dear Gilbert Seldes, — 

Your letter from Semmering last evening. We were in 
Austria in 1931. The Captain’s Doll ends in Zell-am-See, I 
often think of Austria, 

Let Curtis Brown have Kangaroo as soon as you can, will 
you? (Not The K.) I don’t really mind if you mention it 
before it is published. It is usually publishers who have 
feelings about these things. 

No, I am not disappointed in America. I said I was coming 
to Europe this spring. But I don’t want to. We leave in a fort- 
night for Old Mexico. Perhaps I shall come badr here. If you 
write, address me c/o Thomas Seltzer, 5, West 50th St. 

But I feel about U.S.A., as I v^ely felt a long time ago: 
that there is a vast unreal, intermediary thing intervening 
between the real thing which was Europe and the next real 
thing, which will probably be in America, but which isn’t yet, at 
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all. Seems to me a vast death-happeniog must come first. But 
probably it is here^ in America (I don't say just U,S.A.), that the 
quick vrill keep alive and c»me throt^h, 

I got proofs of the Prof. Sherman criticism along with your 
letter. Hope it will amuse you. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawbence. 

If you go to Vienna, look up Elizabeth Humes at the office of 
the American Commercial Commission. I’m sure you'd like 
her. My wife and I like her very much. — ^D. H. L. 


Hotel Monte Carlo, 

Av, Urvtgmy 69, Mexico City. 

To Catherine Carswell. xith April, 1923. 

Dear Catherine, — 

I had your letter here to-day. We have been in Mexico 
nearly three weels: like iu are going to-morrow to Puebla and 
Tehuacan and Orizaba, to see if we should like a house to stay 
the summer. Every time I am near to coming to England, I 
find I don't want to come — ^just yet. But I am never sure what I 
shall do in a month's time. For the moment Russia seems very 
far away, and not very desirable. And my prosperity is only 
relative — especially with so many relatives in Germany, This 
photograph was tikm on top of ^e old Pyramid of the Sun, at 
Teotihuacan. It is very impressive there— far more than 
Pompeii or the Forum. The peons, Indians, are attractive, but 
Mexico City rather ramshackle and Americanised. But there is 
a good natural feeling — a great carelessness. Do hope some of 
your plans come good. 

D. H. L. 

The third person is Witter Bynner, American poet. 
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Hotel Monte Carlo, 

Av. Uruguay 6g, Mexico D,F. 

To J. Murry, Thursday, April yj. 

Dear Jack, — 

I had your cablegram this morning: wonder when and how 
you are beginnit^. Do take a chapter from Fantasia^ Arrange 
with Curtis Brown, he is my agent in England. I haven’t a 
story handy — if I sit down for a while here I want to write 
some. You might like that article of mme in the Dial — Feb. — 
called Indians and an Englishman — ^about the Apaches — Curtis 
Brown has it. 

I found your letter when I got back from Orisaba. I don’t see 
you with another wife. But it will be as it will be. 

I like Mexico, and am still uncertain of my movements. But 
feel sure I shall be in England before autumn. Only I may stay 
the summer here, and write a bit. I couldn’t do anything in 
U.S.A. Lunching to-day with the Minister of Education here — 
they are good idealists and sensible, the present government — 
but I feel myself as usual outside the scheme of such things. 

Hope you will let me know about the magazine, and good 
luck to It. 

Yrs., 

D. H. L. 


Zaragoza No, 4, Chapala {Jal^, 

To Witter Bynner. 3 May, 1935 {afternoon). 


Dear Bynner,— 

Thank you for looking after F. and the mountains of baggage. 
We are ^eady in our house — ^pleasant — ^near lake but not 
looking on it, on our own little garden: the first comer after 
the Villa Carmen, house next the dark trees. It belongs to the 
Hotel Palinera, 

The Pahnera is the smartest hotel — I stayed at the Arzopdo, 
which faces the lake — m a na ger, Winfield Scott, American. 
It’s shabby but pleasant — both charge 4 pesos a day, cheaper 
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for a long stay. There is a new hotel. Gran Hotel Chapala, 
charges 3 a day. 

Chapala very pleasant — ^just enough of a watering place to 
be easy. We can bathe from the house. 

There are camions to Guadalajara in 3 hours — several a day. 
I must come in soon to go to the bank. 

Face the unpacking. 

Greet the Spoodle. 

D. H. L. 

Walk about 4 minutes east from Ar?opalo, along lake front. 


Zaragoza 4, Chapala, 

Jalisco, Mexico, 

To Curtis Brown. 36 May, 1933. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Your letter of nth May. Note you liave the £135 from 
Seeker for Kangaroo, Seltzer says he has sent Kangaroo, 
Birds, Beasts and Flowers and Mastro don Gesmldo to the 
prmter, so proofs should not be long. I will let you have 
them at once when I get them. Have you made any final 
arrangements with anybody about Mastro don Gesualdo? 

John Middleton Murry is starting a new m^azine — 
18, York Buddings, Adelphi, W.C. 3. If he wants any bits 
of MS. of mine that you can let him have, please oblige him. 

I've started a new novel here— scene in Mexico. I hope it 
will go. If it does I think I should have it finished in first 
rot^h draft by early July. Then I shall go to New York for 
a fortnight, and come to England in August. Then we can 
talk about everything. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawri^ce. 
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Zaragoza 4, Chapala, 

Jaltsco, Mexico. 

To J. M. Murry, 36 May, 1933, 


Dear Jack, — 

Your letters of May 6 and May 9. I knew your wire must have 
cost a lot — ^hope you had my letter or used Fantasia anyhow. 

Don't know why I find it so hard to come to England: but 
I do. And when I meet Englishmen out here they make me 
sick. But they're the wrong sort anyhow. 

I wanted to do a novel. I sort of wanted to do a novel here. 
I could never begin in Mexico. But I have begun here, in 
Chapala. It's a bi^ lake 90 miles long, 30 miles across: queer. 
I hope my novd wifi, go all right. If it does, I ought to finish 
it — ^in its first rot^h form — ^by end of June. Then seriously 
I want to come to Europe: via New Yorb stay there perhaps 
two weeks: be in London by early August. I really think I 
shall manage this. It was, I suppose, that undigested novel 
kept me back till now. But I won't any more say finally that 
I will do a thing. 

I am having the first slight scene of my novel — ^the beginning 
of a bull-fight in Mexico City — ^typed now, and will send it 
in two days' time. It is complete in itself. Use it or not as 
you Uke. Curtis Brown is my t^ent, settle with him. 

About magazines, it is for you to judge. I had the one 
prospectus you sent. When the rest come, I will post them to 
people in America. I like the idea of a shilling monthly. But 
it's no good my saying how I shall feel about it till I come. 

It isn't that I am so very keen on leading a remote country 
hfe. And I loathe the "playboy" attitude to life. Oh God, there 
are so many playboys, not only of the western world. And I 
detest ^'having a good time." But when I think of England, 
willy-nilly my gorge rases in a sort of profound mistrust. I 
suppose there's no thing to do but to come to England and to 
get it over. 

Ask Curtis Brown to let you see the MS. of Novelle Rustkane 
— ^by Giovanni Verga. They are sketches of Sicily. I translated 
them and a novel, Mastro don GesaaMo, because I admire 
Verga so greatly. I'll send you the tiny story, Cavalleria 
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Rttsticana—ot La Dxpa if you like: also Vci^. Seltzer is 
publishing Mastro don Gesucddo in the autunm— and I fhmlr 
Blackwell is doing it in England, 

A man wanted me to have a banaia hacienda with him here 
in Mexico. I suppose, anyhow, I'd better see England again 
first. And I feel, perhaps I’ve no business trying to bury 
myself in out-of-the-way places* 

No, I think in the long run perhaps The Ladybird has more 
the quick of a new thing than the other two stories. The Fox 
beloi^ more to the old world. 

Fneda wants to come to England much more than I do. She 
has Devonshire on her mind. 

D. H. L. 


Zaragoza 4, Chapala, 

JaU, Mexico, 

To Catherine Carswell. yrA Jam, 1933, 

Dear Cathehene, — 

Your letter about the house to-day. That's awfully nice of 
you: but see, we are still here. I felt I had a novel simmering 
in me, so came here, to this big lake, to see if I could write it. 
It goes fairly well, I shall be glad if I can finish the first rot^h 
draft by the end of this month. Then we shall pack up at once, 
go to Mexico City and sail from Vera Cruz for New York. 
Hope to be in England by early August, Where will you be 
then? I shall be glad to be back. But wanted to get this novel 
off my chest. 

Aaf medeneheru 

D. H. L. 


Chapala, Wednesday, 

To Knud Merrild. {Postmark, June, 1923.) 

Dear Merrild,— 

We were away two days travelling on the lake and looking at 
haciendas. One could easily get a little place. But now they 
are expecting more revolutimi, and it is so rbiy. Besides, why 
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should one work to build a place and make it nice, only to have 
it destroyed. 

So, for the present at least, I give it up. It's no good. Man- 
kind is too unkind. 

We shall leave next Monday for Mexico City — and probably 
shall be in Nev? York by July 15th. I don't expect to care for 
the east: don't intend to stay more than a month. Then to 
England. It is no good, I know I am European, so I may as 
well go back and try it once more. 

You had a bad time chasing round, Gotzsche told me. Per- 
haps now you will be able to make some money. I hope so. 

But I really hope that before long we may meet again, all 
of us, and try to make a life in common once more. If I can't 
stand Europe we'U come back to Mexico and spit on our hands 
and stick knives and revolvers in our belts — one really has to — 
and have a place here. But if Europe is at all possible, much 
better there. Because the Mexicans are rather American in 
that, that they would rather pull life down than let it grow up. 
And I am tired of that. I am tired of sensational, unmanly 
people. I want men with some honourable manhood in them, 
not this spiteful babyishness and playboy stupidity and mere 
greediness of most people. We will go on lookmg and pre- 
paring, you and Gotzsche and us, till we can really make a 
life that is not killed off as it was in Del Monte. Even if you 
have to go round the world before we can start, still we can 
wait and prepare. The "world" has no life to offer. Seeing 
things doesn't amount to much. We have to be a few men with 
honour and fearlessness, and make a life together. There is 
nothing else, believe me. 

Tell Gotzsche I will write to him, I will settle the book- 
covers when I get to New York, never fear, I had a nice letter 
from Gotasche's father. 

Aaf wiedersehm, D. H. Lawrence. 

ChapedOf Jalisco, Mexico, 

To M. L, Skinnear. a Jtiy, 1923. 

Dear Miss Skinner, — 

I have often wondered if you were doing that noveL Your 
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letter came this morning. 

We are going up to New York next week, and maybe to 
England. I expect to find your MS. in New York. Then I 
shall read it carefully and see what publisher it had best be 
submitted to. If there are a few suggestions to make, you won’t 
mmd, will you? I shall write as soon as I can get through. 

Perhaps the best address is: 

Care Thomas Selttser, 5, West 50th Street, New York City. 

I often think of Darlington — can see it in my mind's eye 
as plain as I see the lake of Chapala in front of me here. Per- 
haps we shall come back one day. The path down the hollow 
under the gum trees, to your mother's cottage: and those big 
ducks. Your mother didn't belong to our broken, fragmentary 
generation; with her oriental rugs m that little wooden bunga- 
low, and her big, easy gesture of life. It was too small for her, 
really. 

My wife sends many greetings. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. H. Lawbence. 


New Orleans, 

To Catherine Carswell. Smday, July, 1923. 

Back in U.S.A. — ^regret Mexico — staying here a few days — 
a dead, steaming sort of place, a bit like Martin Chuazlewit — 
dreary going up to New York by boat. The Mississippi is a 
vast and weary river that looks as if it had never wanted to 
start flowing. Expect to be in England before September. 

D. H. L. 


Hotel de Soto, 

New Orleans, La, 

To Knud Merrild. Svmday {Postmark, 15 July, 1923). 
Dear Merrild,— 

Here we are — ^got so far on the journey to New York. The 
moment I am back in these states comes my old feeling of 
detestation over me again. But I no longer let it trouble me. 
I just resist them all the time, and shall continue to do so. 
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Oflly one has to watch that in resisting them one doesn’t 
become hard and empty as they are. I want to keep myself 
alive inside, for the few people who are still living. 

I expect we shall arrive in New York on Wednesday. I shall 
stay long enough to correct all proofs and get my MS. typed — 
then I suppose we shall go on to Europe. I am not very keen 
even on going to England. I think what I would hke best 
would be to go back to Mexico. If we were a few people we 
could make a life in Mexico. Certainly with this world I am 
at war. 

I dreamed last night of Pips. But I feel that she too was 
a false little dog, a bit of . 

New Orleans seems America — ^but more easy-going — same 
impudence, however. 

Tell GQtzsche I will write him as soon as we are in New 
York. 

D. H. L. 


Care Seltzer, 

5 W. 5otA St., New York. 

To J. M. Murry. 7 Angmt, 1923. 

Dear Jack, — 

No, I don’t fed we are enemies: why that? I was disap- 
pointed with the apologetic kind of apped in The Adelphi: but 
you most obviously aren't my enemy in it. And anyhow you 
make a success of the thing: so what does it matter what I say? 

I suppose I’ll come back one day and stand on the old 
ground. But, as you say, not yet. 

I wanted to send you that bull-fight beginning: but Seltzer 
didn’t want it published, either here or in England, apart from 
the novel. I’ve been very busy doing proofs here: of Kangaroo, 
my novel: and Birds, Beasts and Flowers, poems: and Mastro don 
Gesmldo, the Ycrga novel. I haven’t arranged for the publica- 
tion of any Verga in England, — ^Am glad you like St. Joseph's 
Ass— ru try and send you something for October — ^now I shall 
have a breathing space. 

Frieda intend to come to England: thinks to sail on the 
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Orbita, Royal Mail Steam Packet Line^ from New York, the 
i8th of month — to Southampton. I wish you'd look 

after her a bit would it be a nuisance? She will be alone. I 
ought to come — ^but I can't. She thinks to stay in Mary Can- 
nan's flat at 49, Queen's Gardens, W. 3 — ^if Mary continues 
in Worcestershire. F. wants to see her children. So I think 
I shall go to the mountains of southern California and perhaps 
down into Sonora. I don't care at all for these eastern states— 
and New York just means nothing to me. At the moment this 
so-called white civilisation makes me sicker than evert I feel 
nothing but recoil from it Now Fve reached the Atlantic, 
and see Liberty clenching her fist in the harbour, I only 
want to go west, to the mountains and desert «^ain. So there 
I am. 

If you want a poem for the AdelpM, and Seeker isn't ready 
with the publication of Birds, Beasts and Flowers, ask Curtis 
Brown for the MS. — or for a copy of the proofs. I expect 
Sdtger will have the book out about aoth Sq)t. Maty Canaan 
is at present at Holme Lea, Cheltenham Rd., Broadway, 
Worcestershire. I asked her to let Kot know about her flat, 
if she'll be in it or not, and about the key. 

I’ll send you a copy of Mastro don Gesmldo when it's out. 

D. H. L. 


Care Seltzer, 

5, W. yotA St, New York, 

To Knud Merrild. 7 Augmt, 1939. 

Dear Merrild, — 

I have almost decided not to go to Europe. Frieda is sailing 
on the i8th to England. But I think I shall stay this side. I 
don't want to got don't know why. 

I think, when Frieda has gone, I shall come to Los Angeles. 
We might like to spend the winter at Palm Springs or among 
the hills. Or we rn^ht go again to Mexico. And 1 should like 
to sec you and Gdttsche and have a talk about the future. If 
there was nothing else to do, we might take a donkey and go 
packii^ among the mountains. Or we might find some boat 
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some sailing ship that would take us to the islands: you as 
sailors^ myself as cook: nominal, Frieda, I suppose, wdl want 
to join me again at the end of October, Meanwhile we will 
have made some plan or other. 

Probably I shall be in Los Angeles about the end of this 
month. Then we’ll talk thmgs over, 

I care nothing for New York, and don't get much out of 
New Jersey, 

Tell Gdtasche and think of something, I wish we were rich 
enough to buy a little ship, I feel like that now: like cruising 
the seas, I am a bit tired of the solid world. But perhaps it is 
quite nice to do as your engineer friend does, and build an 
adobe house in the foot-hills, 

Auf wiedersehen, 

D, H, Lawrence, 


Thomas Seltzer, Inc,, 

5 , West ^oth St., New York. 

To J, M, Murry, 13 August, 1923, 

Dear Jack, — 

I have your letter, — No, I’m not coming yet — ^suppose it 
isn’t the right time. Let’s wait a bit. 

I liked this month’s Adelphi best. I like what you say about 
faith: one must have the faith to break an old faith. 

You are as bad as I am, rushing to extremes, I don't "hate” < 
the Adelphi, because the first number disappomted me and got 
me on the wrong side. 

But let us wait and be a bit patient. You know I’m not the 
calm sort. 

I feel such a "sadness,” as Kot would say, about England 
and Europe, as if I’d swallowed a lump of lead. But let that 
digest away in my belly, and I'll be able to shake hands again, ^ 
It’s no good, till I can come with a cheerful soul. 

And America means nothing to me. Yet I’m going right | 
west agam — I think to Los Angeles and mto the mountains: j 
perhaps to sail the Pacific, Do you remember our islands, and a 
ships? Ask the Lord to take away this heavy feeling in my | 
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belly, that I have when I think of England and home and my 
people: or even when I think of Fontana Vecchia. 

I think you understand Fantasia and ^aron all right. It's 
I — because the sense of doom deepens inside me, at the thought 
of the old world which I loved — and the new world means 
nothmg to me. 

Frieda sails on Saturday on the Orbita, Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Line, to Southampton. She is due to arrive on the 
Sunday or Monday morning, 36th or 37th August — ^probably 
Sunday mornii^— she goes to Cherbourg first: the Orbita. 
I wish you would look after F. a bit. You know what a vague 
creature she is. 

I suppose I'm the saddest, at not coming. 

D. H. L. 


Care Seltzer, 

5, West ^oth St, New York. 

To Witter Bynner, 14 August, igaj. 

Dear Bynnek, — 

You may be home by now and you may not. We are still 
here. Frieda sails on Saturday by the Orbita to Southampton. 
I'm not going. Where am I goii^? Ask me. Perhaps to Los 
Angeles, and then to the Islands, if I could find a sailing ship. 
Qttien sabeF 

It's pleasant here-Hlie trees and hiUs and stillness. But it 
is dim to me. Doesn't materialise. The same with New York: 
like a house of cards set up. I like it best down at the Battery, 
where the rag-tag lie on the grass. Have met practically nobody: 
and the same thmg, nothing comes through to me from them. 

Tell Spoodle the Horse came, and his red letter. The 
picture of the home looks like a sobbing ass. The inside quite 
amused me — of the Horse. A htde more guts, a little less 
indigestion. 

Your plays came too. I had read them long ago— dt seems 
bng— and forgotten the titles: also Belovei Stranger, Many 
of these poems I really like. 

It hasn't been hot here— quite pleasant. I wish thk^ were 
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real to me. I see the lake at Chapala, not the hills of Jersey 
(New). And these people are just as you said of New England — 
quenched. I mean the natives. As for the trains full of 
business men 

Tell me what you arc doing. I shall probably leave for 
somewhere next week. Eve booked F.'s passage and she's 
setting off alone, quite perky. 

Sends you greetings. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Care Seltzer, 

5, West $oth Street, New York, 

To Catherine Carswell. i^th August, 1933. 

Dear Catherine, — 

I'm not coming to Europe after all. Fmd I just don't want 
to— not yet. Later. 

Frieda sails on Saturday for Southampton by the Orbita — 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Lme. She is due in Southampton 
on the 36th of this month; which is a Sunday. She will prob- 
ably stay in Mary Carman's flat at 49, Queen's Gardens, Hyde 
Park— that is, if Mary Carman is still away. 

I wonder when you will be back in town. Look after F. a 
bit. She will stay a month or so — ^then go to Germany — then 
come back here — or meet me wherever I am. I think I shall 
go to California, and either pa<^ with a donkey in the moun- 
tains, or get some sailing ship to the Islands — if the last is 
possible. Perhaps by autumn I'll decide to come to England-L 
who knowsl At present I can't come. 

Selteer says he liked Open the Door very much; he says 
Haicourt Brace dehberately neglected the Camomile and let it 
die: di<hi't even tread on it. If you have another novd, try 
Seltzert but why don't you write a volume of criticisms, like 
Duse one? The World from a WomeuCs Window, If you say 
what you absolutely sincerely fed, you'll make a good book. 

An revoir. 


D. H. Lawrence. 



The Mircamr, 

Santa Monica, CaL 

To M. L* Skinner. 3 SepU, 1923. 

Dkar Miss Skinner, — 

I have read The Home of Ellis carefully: such good stuff in 
it: but without unity or harmony. Fm a&aid as it stands you'd 
never find a publisher. Yet I hate to think of it aU wasted. 
I like the quality of so much of it. But you have no constructive 
power. If you like I will take it and re-cast it, and make a book 
of it. In which case we should have to appear as collaborators, 
or assume a pseudonym. If you give me a free hand. I'll see 
if I can't make a complete book out of it. If you'd rather your 
work remained untouched, I wiU show it to another publisher: 
but I am afraid there isn't much chance. You have a real gift — 
there is real quality in these scenes. But without form, like the 
world before creation. 

I am in California — ^but don’t suppose I shall stay long. 
Write me care Thomas Seltter, 5, West 50th St,, New York. 

if I get this book done, we'U publish it in the spring. And 
if you agree to my re-casting this: then I wish you would take 
up that former novel of yours, about the girl and the convict — 
and break off where the three run away— keep the first part, 
and continue as a love story or romance, where the love of 
the girl is divided between the Irish convict and the young 
gentleman — ^make it a tragedy if you like— but let the theme 
be the conflict between the two kinds of love in the heart of 
the girl: her love for Peter (was that the jmung man's name?) — 
and her love for the Irish ex-convict. See if you can't carry 
that out. Because of course, as you have it, the convict is the 
more attractive of the two men, but the less amenable. Only 
all that adventure in the N.W, is not very convindng. Keep 
the story near Perth— or Albany, if you can. 

If you see Mr. Siebenhaar tell 1 ^ I have hopes of Max 
Havelaar for the sprii^ of next year too. 

Best wishes to you all at Leithdale. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Post card to Willard Jolinson. 


Los Angeles, la SepL, igag. 

Don't ask me for letters — no puedo mds. Am in Los Angeles 
—no fixed address— probably going Lower California, but it 
might be Pacific Isles — Frieda in England will join me when 
I get somewhere — saw eclipse yesterday — very impressive— 
also 7 destroyers on rocks — depressive — Los A, silly — much 
motormg, me rather tired and vague with it — came via Salt 
Lake — owe B5mner letter — ^wiU send address then — ^am on the 
move — ^just in from Santa Barbara. 

D, H. L. 


Los Angeles, 

To J. M. Murry. 17 Sept,, 1933. 

Deak Jack, — 

I had your letter here — ^also the Adelphi, I like your little 
attack on Mr. Mortimer: very amusmg. Do attack them. Go 
for them amusingly like this. Satirise them to death. That’s 
your job. 

And gradually the Adelphi will get a concrete fortress-value, 
by slow building. Till now it has been a bit vague. Build a 
new place of skulls, the skulls of the imbecile enemy. That’s 
VERY necessary. 

What made you put *’da'’ in Verga’s name? Alas, he is just 
Giovanni Verga. Let's hope nobody notices it. 

I hope you got a copy of Studies in Classic American 
Literature, I think it will amuse you. Also Kangaroo and 
Birds, Beasts, I asked Seteer to send you on an article I posted 
him, which the N, Y, Nation wanted — to send it you imme- 
diately it was typed — The Proper Study, Fm afraid I wrote 
it more with the Adelphi in mind than the Nation, I begin to 
see the Adelphi building up like a little fortress. — That lady 
into fox stuff is pretty pffle— just playboy stuff. 

One has to be an absolute individual, separate as a seed 
fallen out of the pod. Then a volte-face, and a new start. Takes 
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some risking. This dassiosity is bunkum, but still more, 
cowardice. Son todos acobardados, 

I thmk, this day week, I shall go down to Mexico. Perhaps 
I shall find a little ranch there. Put a new peg in the world, 
a new navel, a new centre. Esperamos! We're hardly beginning 
yet. 

America’s awfully foolish and empty. But perhaps, if it went 
through a great convulsion, it would be the place. 

Write care Seltzer. Wonder how Frieda likes London. 

SalutiJ 

D. H. L. 


Los Angdes. 

To J. M. Murry. 24 Sept, 1933. 

Dear Jack,— 

I am settmg off to-morrow with a Danish friend, down the 
west coast of Mexico, to look again for a place to live, I hope 
I shall find it. If I do you must come. You will have seen 
Frieda quite often. I'm ^aid Europe won't make her any the 
happier. I expect she'll be settmg off again for here, by the 
time you get this. 

California is a queer place — in a way, it has turned its back 
on the world, and looks into the void Pacific. It is absolutely 
selfish, very empty, but not false, and at least, not full of false 
effort. I don't want to live here, but a stay here rather amuses 
me. It’s a sort of crtcy-sensible. Just the moment: hardly as 
far ahead as carpe diem. 

I'll send you an address as soon as I get one. I'm glad to be 
going south. America exhausts the springs of one's soul. I 
suppose that's what it exists for. It lives to see all real spon- 
taneity expire. But anyway it doesn’t grind on an old nerve 
as Europe seems to, 

Grussd 

D. H. L. 
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Navojoa, 

To Knud Merrild. Friday, '^th Oct, (1933)^ 

Dear Merrild,— 

Well, here we are still grilling in the sun of Navojoa. We 
came down yesterday from Minas Nuevas, over a road macA 
worse than any Del Monte roads, and forty miles of it* I am 
bruised wherever I look* A circus follows us down the coast 
and the lions roar all night. The turke3rs put their heads 
through the door — ^the doors are just wooden gates — ^and gobble 
in the bedroom at dawn* The people in the street linger to 
look in and see how you're sleeping. The horse-riding lady 
from the circus has the next room, and stalks about with yards 
of bushy hair sticking out, rather fat inside a violent dressing- 
gown. The hotel, being a hollow square, is as public as the 
street* 

But we are going on to-day to Maxatlan, the port. On the 
whole, the west coast is a little too wild— nothing but wildness, 
as Gdtssche says. One wants a bit of hoprfulness* These wild 
lost places seem so hopeless. But a man said he'd give me six 
or eight acres of land near Guaymar, near the sea, in a very 
wEd, very strange and beautiful country, if I'd only build a 
house on the place. Queer country, with clouds of wild duck, 
and geese, and queer hocks of pelicans. But one feels so out 
of the world; like living on Mars. As if the human race wasn’t 
real. I don’t know what effect it would have on one in the end. 
G. is getting very red in the face with this fierce sun. He 
looks at these broken, lost, hopeless little towns in sEent 
disgust. He speaks not one word of Spanish, and is altogether 
an onlooker. 

When I look at the ranches, I doubt very much whether I 
shall ever try to live on one for ever and a day. But very nice 
to stay the winter. 

We went to a big wild cattle hacienda— they are strange, 
desolate, brutal places; beautiful enough, but weird and 
brutal. I doubt if one could bear it; or if one wants to 
bear it. 

I shall be to get some news. You write to Frieda, care 
Thomas Seltasr, 5, W, 50th St. — I don't know where she is. 
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D. H. L. 


And send me the letters. 

Hope things are going well with you. 


To Witter Bynner, 


Navojoa, Sonora, 

5 October, 1933. 


Dear Bynner, — 

Here I am wandering slowly and hotly with Goesche down 
this west coast. Where F, is I don't know. 

This West is much wilder, emptier, more hopeless than 
Chapala. It makes one feel the door is shut on one. There is 
a blaming sun, a vast hot sky, big lonely inhuman green hills and 
mountains, a flat blaming littoral with a few palms, sometimes 
a dark blue sea which is not quite of this earth — ^then little 
towns that seem to be slipping down an abyss-— and the door of 
life shut on it all, only the sun burning, the clouds of birds 
passing, the zopilotes like flies, the lest londiy palm-trees, 
the deep dust of the roads, the donkeys moving in a gold dust- 
cloud. In the mountains, lost, motionless silver-mines. Alamos, 
a once lovely little town, lost, and slipping down the gulf in the 
mountains, forty miles up the awfuUest road I've ever been 
bruised along. But somehow or other you get there. And more 
wonderful you get oat ^ain. There seems a sentence of 
extinction written over it all. In the middle of the litdc covered 
market at Alamos, between the meat and the vegetables, a dead 
dog lay stretched as if asleep. The meat vendor said to the 
vegetable mam ''You'd better throw it out.” The veg.-man 
looked at the dead dog and saw no reason for thmwing it out. 
So no doubt it still lies there. We went also to haciendas — ^a 
cattle hacienda: wild, weird, brutal with a devastating brutality. 
Many of the haciendas are in the hands of Chinese, who run 
about like vermin down this coast. 

So there we are. I think, when we get to Mai^atlan, we shall 
take the boat down to Maryanillo, and so to Guadalajara. It is 
better there. At least, there is not a dead dog in mid-market. 

Write me a line care Dr, Purnell — I am a bad corrrapondent. 
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Write to F., care Seltzer. She may be in America again by 
now. 

There is a circus, and lions roaring all night. 

This town is a busy new adobe nowhere under a flat sun 
of brass. The old town was washed out in 1915. 

I have letters of introduction to people this way, and so see 
what It's like. 

Greet the Spoodle. Tell him to send me a line. Don’t take 
any notice of my intermittency. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hotel GarciOf Guadalajara, Jat 
To J. M. Murry. 35 Oct,, 1933. 

Dear Jack, — 

I had your letter from Switzerland yesterday. From Frieda 
not a word — suppose Germany swallowed her. 

Yes, I think I shall come back now. I think I shall be back 
by the beginmng of December. Work awhile with you on the 
Adelphi, Then perhaps we'll set off to India. Qtden sdbeS 

Anyhow, though England may lead the world again, as you 
say, she's got to find a way first. She’s got to pick up a lost 
trail. And the end of the lost trail is here in Mexico. Aqai estd, 
Yo lo digo. 

The Englishman, per se, is not enough. He has to modify 
himself to a distant end. He has to balance with something that 
is not himself. Con esto qae aqai estd. 

But I will come back — I won't say home, it isn't home — 
for 3 time. When a rope is broken, it's no use t3mig a knot in 
one end. You have to tie both ends together. England is only 
one end of the broken rope. Hay otro. There's another. 
There’s another end to the outreach. One hand in space is not 
enough. It needs the other hand from the opposite end of 
space, to clasp and form the bridge. The dark hand and the 
white. 

Pero todavia no. No aleanzan, Todavia no aleanzan. No 
tocan. Si debe esperar. 
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‘‘Learn to labour and to wait,” 

Muybien, Vengo y espero, 

Vengo y espero. 

D. H. L. 

I got Dove*s Nest here. Thank you very much. Poor 
Katherine, she is delicate and touching — but not great! Why 
say great? 


Hotel Garcia, 

{Thinking of Holly Bash Home) 
Guadalajara, Jat, Mexico. 

To Catherine Carswell, ^^th October, 1923, 

Dear Catherine,— 

I had your note and am glad you liked Kangaroo. I always 
order you a copy of all my boote from Seeker. If you don't 
get all, it's his fault. 

Frieda says she likes England now, and it is my place, and 
I must come back. I wonder. We rode two days down the 
mountains, and got to Esrtatlan, Mexico has a certain mystery 
of beauty for me, as if the gods were here. Now, in this 
October, the days are so pure and lovely, like an enchantment, 
as if some dark-faced gods were still young. I wish it could 
be that I covdd start a little centre — a ranch— where we coidd 
have our little adobe houses and make a life, and you could 
come with Don and John I^trids. It is always what I work 
for. But it must come from the inside, not from the will. And 
when it will be it will be, I suppose. It is queer, all the way 
down the Pacific Coast. I kept thinking: Best go back to 
England. And then, once across the barranca from Ixtlan, it 
was here again, where the gods may sometimes be awful, but 
they are young, here in Mexico, in Jalisco, that I wanted to be. 
And there is room— room for all of us if it could but be. 

But let us watch; things, when they come, come suddenly. 
It may be my destiny is in Europe. Qaien sabe? If it is. I'll 
come bade. 

Hasta el dial 

D. H. L. 
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Hotd Garcia, 

Guadalajara, JaU, Mexico. 

To M. L. Skinner, xst Nov., 1923. 

Dear Miss Seinner,— 

I have been busy over your novel, as I travelled. The only 
thing was to write it all out again, following your MS. almost 
exactly, but giving a unity, a rhythm, and a little more psychic 
development than you had done. I have come now to Book IV. 
The end will have to be different, a good deal different. 

Of course I don't know how you feel about this. I hope to 
hear from you soon. But I think, now, the novel will be a good 
one. I have a very high regard for it myself. The tide, I 
thought, might he The Boy in the Bash. There have been so 
many houses in print. 

If possible, I should like to hear from you in time to arrange 
for publication in England and in America simultaneously in 
early April. As soon as ever I can, I will have a typescript 
copy sent to you, with your own MS. Your hero Jaci is not 
quite so absolutely blameless an angel, according to me. You 
left the character psychologically at a standstill all the wayt 
same boy at the beginning and the end. I have tried, taking 
your inner cue, to make a rather daring development, psycho- 
logically. You may disapprove, 

■ But I think it makes a very, very interesting book. If you 
like, we will appear as collaborators — let the book come out 
in our joint names. Or we can have a single nom de plume — ^and 
we can go halves m English and American royalties. All, of 
course, if you approve. Then of course Tve got the publishers 
to consider. They will insist on their point of view. 

I wanted my wife to come and spend the winter in Mexico, 
But she has gone to London and won’t come badt. She says 
England is best. So I shall have to go there. Write to me, 
care Curtis Brown, 6, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 3. 

My best wishes to you. I will order you a copy of 
Kangaroo, 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Hotel Garcia, 

GaadalajarotJaL, Mexico^ 

To M. L, Skinner. i5iA Novenu, 1933. 

Dear Miss Skinner,— 

I finished the novel yesterday. I call it The Boy m the Bash, 
I think quite a lot of it. To-day I am sending the MS. to 
my agent: 

Curtis Brown, 

6, Henrietta St„ 

Covent Garden, 

London, W.C. a. 

His cable address is Browncurt, London. 

Curtis Brown will have the MS. typed, and the moment I 
get to London — I hope to be there by Christmas — I will go 
through it and have a copy sent to you. 

Seltaer wants to do the book in New York in April: so that 
would mean Martin Seeker bringing it out at the same tune in 
London. Seltaer si^gests my name and yours as joint authors. 
I shall wait to hear from you. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hotel Garcia, 

Gacdalajara, JaU, Mexico, 

To Curtis Brown. 15th November, 19^?* 

Dear , Curtis Brown,— 

I am sending you to-day the chief part of the MSS. of a 
novel. The Boy in the Bash, Seltzer has the first paru he is 
having it typed and will send it to you. Please have this MS. 
typed so that it can be ready when I get to England: and have 
tm carbon copies made. 

It IS aa Australian novel— a young woman in West Australia 
—Miss M. L. Skinner, Darlington, W.A.-^howed me a MS. 
when I was there— it had good stuff in it I st^ested she did 
ftittigs to it Then in the early summer this year she sent me 
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another MS. of a novel—I'U give it you when I come— and 
a gain the thing was a queer bewildered muddle. Because I 
liked the stuff of her book— she called it The Home of Ellis,— 
and because I felt a good deal of sympathy for her, I tackled 
the thing, and wrote it all over afresh. And here it is. It’s an 
interesting book.— She, by the way, published a sort of war 
novel. Letters of a V.A.D ,—1 think Heinemann. Not bad. 

I am going on to Mexico City m a couple of days’ time— and 
then, as soon as I get a ship, commg to England. So I ought 
to be m London by Christmas. 

Seltzer, by the way, wants to publish this novel — The Boy 
in the Bmh—m the spring, probably under my name and Miss 
Skinner’s together. I want Miss Skinner, if possible, to see 
the MS. before it is published. I wrote her two months ago. 

I hope the MS. arrives safely. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Hotel Monte Carlo, 

Av. Uragmy, Mexico, D.F. 

To Witter Bynner. 17 Nov., 1923. 

Dear Bynner,— 

We got here this morning — ^hotel just the same, save fewer 
guests. 

All enquiring for you and the thin one — ^and for F. But 
Mexico seems cold and dark after Jahsco. I like Jalisco very 
much — the plam round Guadalajara. It is Pacific Ocean 
influence, without too much softness. I want to get a boat on, 
as soon as I can now, to England, God knows how long I shall 
stay there. This cold glowing morning in this city makes me 
think of it with repugnance. It was just nicely warm m 
Guadalajara. But we must bring penalties on ourselves. Per- 
haps later we’ll all meet and make a place in Jahscot even Mabel 
Luhan. It's terrible here, I can’t speak Italian any more, only 
bad Spanish. We had a flask of the very good Chianti for lunch. 
To-night we’re going out’ to dinner with the Brit, Consul- 
General at Tlalpam— all in evening dress, How’s that for 
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conunitting suicide on the spot? My dinner-jacket is so green 
with over-ripeness — I'm going to look for Covarrubias. We 
ran across old Sass from Taos in Guadalajara plaaa— like a lost 
chicken^ and unable to get any word out. I miss you at the 
comer table — ^miss everybody and everything here. Don’t like 
it — ^want to get out quicL This city doesn't feel rigfe— -feels 
like a criminal plotting his next rather mean crime. Write to 
me care Seltzer. Tell Spoodle this is for him too: *^'Una 
arancia, ma banana, o dolce di prugm?" Mine's a banana. 
Hasta laego, 

D. H. L. 


Hotel Monte Carlo, Mexico. 

To Willard Johnson. 19 Nov. 

Deajr Spoodle, — 

I am off to Europe — la mala suerte. We sail, Gbtzschc and 
I, on the Toledo, from Vera Cruz, on Thursday— three days 
hence — ^and I get to Plymouth about la Decem., he gets to 
Hamburg two days later. Well, I don’t care, since I've got so 
far. This city is a bit nervy and not in good spirits, and cold. 
From the roof this morning, Ixtaccilmatl and Popo clear in 
snow. The monkey, the parrot and the Chihuahua dog gone: 
but the large husband and the wife with a nose, still living 
upstairs. Not many "mariners” any more— more Mexicans, 
and less of a pirates of Penzance atmosphere. Everything 
a bit heavier. They expect more revolution — Calles and 
De La Huerta — ^probably a bad one. No business doing— and 
the common people a bit brutal. Oh, heavenly bolshevBm. 
Tell Bynner to come down and see heaven descend to earth 
with a red rag. I'm the bull. But expected revolutions so often 
never revolve, I bought a serape in the Vblador— dark brown 
with big white stripes and boca— eleven pesos. Shadw of Hall 
As yet Tve not been able to think of anything to make the 
Horse lat^. Hope he’s not sobbir^ his way into a new yep. 

Dear Spoodle, I hope we shall all one day become quite nice 
people, and make a new spot on earth, more or l^s together. 
Meanwhile, I wander on, till my a^ shall bray that the angel 
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says no further. If yours is a Laughing Horse, mine is a slowly 
smilmg donkey, Chi cammina, arriva. Which is, who goes, 
gets there. Anyhow, I keep on going. 

Dear Spoodle, I think of you often affectionately, whatever 
1 may say. Also of Bynner, We'll meet again one of these 
bright mornings, I am sure Mexico will feel my tread once 
more — ^unless a bolshy bullet stops me, 

A rivedercil 

D. H, L, 

Address — Care S, Koteliansky, 5, Acacia Rd,, London, 
N.W, 8, 


Mexico f D. R, 

To Harriet Monroe, 30 Nov,, 1933, 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

I am sailing in two days from Vera Cru^ to England, In 
September I was in Chicago for a day: a queer b^ city with a 
sort of palpitation I couldn't quite understand. But I hope 
to come again soon and to understand a little more. 

Did you like Birds, Beasts and Flowers? I promised you a 
signed copy, and I will send it you from London. 

Idella Purnell was cross when I saw her in Guadalajara 
because I gave her a poem which you had previously paid for, 
I hope you weren't cross, too. I had completely forgotten. 
Would it be a nuisance for you to send her a copy of the 
anthology m which the poem — "Nostalgia" — appeared, and at 
the same time, if possible, the number of Poetry in wWch the 
thing first saw light? You have her Palms address — Galeana, 
150, Guadalajara. And send the bill to me care S, Koteliansky, 
5, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 8, 

I am still coming to Chicago — -poco & poco. Am not very 
keen on going to Europe, if I must confess it, 

D, H. Lawrence. 
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THE PHCENIX 

**WiTL the bird perish. 

Shall the bird nseV' 

BACK TO MEXICO 

SPOTOmO: VILLA MIRENDA 

**LADY CHATTERLETS LOVER" 

THE PAINTINGS, ^‘PANSIES" 

BANDOL, VENCE, 


DEATH 




no. Heath St., Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
To Witter Bynner. 7 December, 1933. 

Dear Bynner,-— 

Here I am — Loadon — gloom — ^yellow air — ^bad cold — bed — 
old house — ^Morris wall-paper— visitors— English voices— tea 
in old cups — ^poor D. H. L. perfectly miserable, as if he was 
in his tomb. 

You don't need his advice, so take it: Never come to Europe 
any more. 

In a fortnight I intend to go to Paris, then to Spain — ^and 
in the early spring I hope to be back on the western continent. 
I wish I was in Santa ¥€ at this moment. As it is, for my sins, 
and Frieda’s, I am in London. I only hope Mexico will stop 
revoluting. 

De profandis, 

D. H. L. 


110, Heath St., Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

To Witter Bynner. 20 December, 1933. 

Dear Bynner, — 

Frieda and I think of coming to New Mex. in early spring, 
on way to Old Mex, And Middleton Murry says he wants to 
come too, and probably another friend. How's that? I wrote 
to you, don't come to Europe, it’s awful. I hate being here 
— ^plainly — New Mexitx) is far, far, far better. Dead this side. 
Stay in N. M. Greet Spoodle and the Alices and be greeted 
by me and F, As I said to Spoodle, I get so cross with you for 
still being a democrat, but, hombre, there is the underlying 
affection. 

D. H. L. 
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To J. M, Murry (with the present of a Phoenix seal), 

Christmas, 1923. 


Jack, — 


Will the bird perish. 
Shall the bird rise? 


To the old raven, in the act of becoming a young Phoenix, 

D, H, L, 


no. Heath St., Hampstead, N.W, 3, 
To Willard Johnson. 9 Jan., 1934, 

Deae Spoodle, — 

Yesterday came the Horse,* capering a trifle woodenly, and 
to-day a fall of snow. Enough bright white snow on the ground 
to make a bit of daylight. IVe been here exactly a month, in 
London, and day h^ never broken all the time, A dull, heavy, 
mortified half-light that seems to take the place of day in 
London in winter, I can't stand it. 

However, with a bit of snow-brightness in the air, and a bit 
of a rather wooden neigh from the Horse in my ears, I pick 
up and write you a London letter. 

Dear old A^ure Horse, Turquoise Horse, Hobby Horse, 
Trojan Horse with a few scared heroes in your belly: Horse, 
laughing your Horse Laugh, you do actually ramp in with a 
bit of horse sense. I'm all for horse sense, oh Horsel Ck>me 
down to it, and it's the Centaur. Good old Horse, be patted, 
and be persuaded to grin and to be a Centaur, getting your 
own bad^. 

Even if you're only a Hobby Horse, with a wooden head 
and a Spoodle on your broom-stick flanks, you're welcome 
just now. Very welcome. Here's an apple. Be tempted, like 

Laughing Horse, a periodical, 
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A d a m and take it. And for the sake of all hoises^ be braver 
than Adam, who only bit a bite out and dropped the tnatn , 
Eat up the whole gaudy apple, oh Horse. Let's have the 
Centaur bacL 

Dear old Horse, you'd never be azure or turquoise here in 
London. Oh, London is awful; so dark, so damp, so yellow- 
grey, so moulderir^ piece-meal. With crowds of people going 
about in a mouldering, damp, half-visible sort of way, as if 
they were all mouldering bits of rag that had fallen from an 
old garment. Horse, Horse, be as hobby as you like, but let 
me get on your back and ride away again to New Mexico. I 
don't care how frozen it is, how grey the desert, how cold 
the air, in Taos, in Lobo, in Santa F^. It isn't dioky, it is 
bright day at daytime, and br^ht dark night at night. And one 
isn't wrapped like a mummy in winding-sheet after winding- 
sheet of yellow, damp, unclean, cloyed, ancient, breathed-to- 
death so-called air. Oh Horse, Horse, Horse, when you kick 
your heels you shatter an enclosure every time . And over 
here the Horse is dead: he’ll kick his heels no more. 1 don’t 
know whether it's the pale Galilean who has triiunphed, or a 
paleness paler than the pallor even of Jesus. But a yellow and 
jaundiced paleness has triumphed over here, the turquoise 
Horse has been long dead, and churned into sausages. I find 
it unbearable. 

Let the Horse laugh. I'm all for a horse that lat^hs. 
Thot^ I don't care for him when he merely sniggers. 

I'm all for a horse. It's not even the Houyhnlmms. They 
aren't blue enough for me. It’s a turquoise Centaur who 
lat^bs, who laughs longest and laughs last. I believe in him. 
I believe he's there, over the desert in the south-west. I 
believe if you'll cajole him with a bit of proper com, he’ll 
come down to Santa F6 and bite your noses off and then laugh 
at you again. 

Two-legged man is no good. If he's going to stand steady, 
he must stand on four feet. Like the Centaur, When Jesus 
was bom, the spirits wailed round the Mediterranean: Pen is 
dead* Great Pan is dead. And at the Renaii^ance the Centaur 
gave a final groan, and expired. At least, I seem to remember 
him lamenting and about to oqpke, in the UfBzt. 
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It would be a terrible thing if the horse in us died for ever, 
as he seems to have died in Europe. How awful it would be, 
if at this present moment I sat in the yellow mummy-swathings 
of London atmosphere— the snow is melting— inside the 
dreadful mummy sarcoph^;us of Europe, and didn't know that 
the blue horse was stiU kicking his heels and making a few 
sparks fly, across the tops of the Rockies, It would be a truly 
sad case for me. 

As it IS, I say to myself. Bah! In Lobo, in Taos, in Santa 
Fe the Turquoise Horse is waving snow out of his tail, and 
trotting gaily to the blue mountains of the far distance. And 
m Mexico his mane is bright yellow on his blue body, so 
streaming with sun, and he's lashing out again like the devil, 
till his hoofs are red. Good old Horse! 

But talking seriously, Spoodle, man must be Centaur. This 
two-legged forked radish is gomg flabby. 

The Centaur's lament! Not at all. The Laugh of the 
Turquoise Man-Horse, Let the forked radish do the lamentmg. 

In modem symbolism, the Horse is supposed to stand for 
the passions. Passions be blowed. What does the Centaur 
stand for, Chiron or any other of that quondam four-footed 
gentry? Sense! Horse &nse! Sound, powerful, four-footed 
sense, that’s what the Horse stands for. Horse-sense, I tell 
you. That's the Centaur. That's the blue Horse of the ancient 
Mediterranean, before the pale Galilean or the extra pale 
German or Nordic gentleman conquered. First of all, Sense, 
Good Sense, Sound Sense, Horse Sense. And then, a laugh, 
a loud, sensible Horse Laugh. After that, these same passions, 
glossy and dangerous in the flanks. And after these again, 
hoofe, irresistible, splintering hoofs, that can kick the walls of 
the world down. 

Horse-sense, Horse-laughter, Horse-passion, Horse-hoofs: 
ask the Indians if it is not so. 

Tell me the Horse is dead? Tell me the Centaur has died 
out? It may easily be so, in Europe here, smce the Renaissance. 
But in the wide blue skies of the south-west, and far-away 
south over Mexico: over the grey deserts and the red deserts 
beneath the Rockies and the Sierra Madre; down the canyons 
and across the mesas and along the depths of the barrancas 
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goes the Turquoise Horse, uneasy, bethinking himself, and 
just on the point of bursting into a loud lat^h, after all, 
laughing longest and laughing last. 

Ask the Indians, if there isn’t a little blue foal bom every 
year, in the pueblos, out of the old dark earth-coloured 
mottled mare. Tell me the Centaur can’t beget Centaurs? 
— ^Ask the Indian, ask the Navajo, ask the Mexican under his 
big hat. 

It’s no good. I’ve got to ride on a laughing horse. The 
forked radish has ceased to perambulate. I've got to ride a 
laughing horse. And I whistle for him, call him, spread corn 
for him, and hold out an apple to him, here in England. No 
go! No good! No answer! The poor devil’s dead and 
churned into Cambridge sausages. Flabby 6accid forked 
radishes, sausages, pairs of sausages in forked skins: these seem 
to drift about in the soup of the London air. There's no 
answer. 

There's no blue cave to stable the Turquoise Horse, here- 
There’s no dark earth-coloured mare to bear his foals. There’s 
no far-away blue distance for him to roam across. He's 
dead. 

And yet I've got to ride, centaur, on a blue stallion. 

So, thanks be to the oldest of gods, comes a wooden little 
T .aiigliing Horse sliding down from the blue air of the Rockies, 
riding on his hobby stick like a rocket, summonsing me to 
mount and away. 

Hurray! Hup-a-fa! Up we go! Like a witch on a broom- 
stick, riding west. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Frau von Richthofen, 

Ludwig- Wilhehnstift, 
Baden-Baden, 

To J. M, Murry. 7 1924- 

Dear Jack, — 

We’ve just got here — ^all snow on the Black Forest, but down 
in here only wet. 
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Europe gives me a Wehmut, I tell you. 

We stay here two weeks — ^then back via Paris. I learnt in 
New York that the income-tax must be paid by Mardi 15th, 
and I still have no word from that miserable Seltser. 

I don't know if you really want to go to Taos. Mabel 
Luhan writes she is arranging for it. You seemed to me really 
very unsure. You resent, an fond, my goir^ away fixim Europe. 
C'est mon affaire, Je nCen vcds. But you, in this interval, 
decide for yourself, and purely for yourself. Don't think you 
are doing something for me. I don't want that. Move for 
yourself alone. Deade for yourself, in your backbone. I don't 
really want any allegiance or anjrthing of that sort. I don't want 
any pact. I won't have anything of that sort. If you want to go 
to America, bUn, Go without making me responsible. 

But if you want to go with Frieda and me and Brett — encore 
bienJ One can but try, and I'm willing. But a man like you, if 
he does anything in the name of, or for the sake of, or because of 
somebody dse, is bound to turn like a crazy snake and bite 
himself and everybody, on account of it. 

Let us clear away all nonsense. I don't need you. That is not 
true. I need nobody. Neither do you need me. If you pretend 
to need me, you will hate me for it. 

Your articles in the Adelphi always annoy me. Why care so 
mudi about your own fishiness or fleshiness? Why make it so 
important? Can't you focus yourself outside yourself? Not for 
ever focused on yourself, ad namean^ 

I met . Didn't like him. 

• You know I don't care a sit^e straw what you think of me. 
Realise that, once and for all. But when you get to twisting, I 
dislike you. And I very much dislike any attempt at an intimacy 

like the one you had with and others. Whai 

you start that, I only fedt For God's sake, let me get dear of him. 

I don't care what you think of me, I don't care what you say 
of me, I don't even care what you do against me, as a writer. 
Trust yourself, then you can expect me to trust you. Leave off 
bcit^ emotional. Leave off twisting. Leave off having any 
emotion at all. You haven't any genuine ones, except a certain 
anger. Gut all that would-be sympathetic stuff out Then 
know what 3?ou're after. 
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I tell you^ if you want to go to America as an unemotional 
man makit^ an adventure, btetit allons! If you want to twist 
yourself into more knots, don't go with me. That's all. I never 
had much patience, and I've none now. 

D. H. L. 


Ludtvig- Wilhelmstift, 

Baden-Baden, 

To J. M. Murry. 13 Fa„ 1934. 

Dear Jack,— 

I wrote Kot about the money for the publishing scheme. Get 
the thmg ready so we can fix it up before we go — ^before I go. 
I don't hear a word from Seller — he has only written once 
since I was in Mexico. I begin to feel a bit anxious. I expect 
I shall have to be in New York by about loth March— so I 
shall be in London again by the end of this month at least. I 
think probably it's best to get that MS. finished with. If we 
have to go a fortnight ahead, we can wait for you in New York. 
And Brett cm go alor® with us, if she likes. 

Sometimes I really get discoutc^ed: quite discouraged 
altogether. 

We leave here on the 30th for Paris. 

It's a low-water mark. 

But one must eschew emotions — they are a disease. 

D.H.L. 

(A bad peni) 


To Curtis Brown. 


iMdwig- Wtlhebnstift, 
Baden-Baden, 


Dear Corhs Brown,— 

We leave here on Wednesday for J^is — stay there a few 
daysr— Hfitel de Versailles, 60, Bvd. Montparnasse— and come 
on the a€th to London. 

I shall have to go at once to New York, as 1 can't get any 
answer from Seltzer, whether he has put me any of the money 
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he owes me mto the bank, and whether he will pay my income- 
tax, So I shall have to go myself. For six weeks I have had no 
word at all from Seltzer, in answer to my letters. I shall be 
thankful to hand over the busmess to your representative once 
I am over there. 

I will call in and see you as soon as I am back. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Mrs. Luhan writes that your son will probably go to Taos. 


Hdtel VersmlleSf 

6o, Bvd. Montparnasse, Paris, 

To Curtis Brown, 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Thank you for your letter, I shall come to London on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday or Thursday come in to sec 
you. If you should happen to be away, send me word care 
The Adelphi, i8, York Buildings, Adelphi. 

I shall have to go to New York to get that MS, of the Mexican 
novel — and I must go down to Mexico if I am to finish that 
book for autumn — ^so probably I may as well go at once. But 
I’ll talk it over with you. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Garland's Hotel, Suffolk Su, 

Pall Mall, 5.W.I. 

To Witter Bynner. 3 March, 1934. 

Dear Bynner, — 

We had your letter yesterday; wondered often where you 
were. No news from Spoodle yet. 

We sail on Wednesday on the Aquitania foie New York; 
arrive about March 13th. We shall stay a week or so— then 
come on to New Mexico, Seltzer has been behaving queerly, I 
must see to him. Hon, Dorothy Brett is coming with us-*-«he is 
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deaf — ^and a painter — and dai^hter of Viscx)unt Esher. I think 
we shall stay a while in Taos. I want to go back to Mexico — 
particularly I want to go to Oaxaca. What do you think of that? 

We look forward to seeing you, and to making plans. Thank- 
ful to be leaving Europe— -were in Paris and Germany. 

An revoir. 

D. H. L. 


Canard RJiS. '*Aqmtania.** 

To J. M. Murry. Monday^ zoth March, 

Dear Jack,-— 

We come to New York to-morrow. The sea is swinging and 
smoking now, in a cold wind since we came out of the Gulf 
Stream. But it has been a pleasant voyage, and we have missed 
none of the meals. The boat is very comfortable, only too big — 
like being in a town. Very quick, though— we make about 580 
or 585 sea miles a day: very good gomg. Brett is very happy— 
insatiably curious — ^teas with doctor, etc. Frieda doesn't really 
like the sea — ^thc motion. I like to feel myself travelling. And 
it's good to get away from the doom of Europe, I'll add a word 
m New York. 

Yrs., 

D. H. L. 

Tuesday afternoon. 

Landed at last, and got all the thinp through customs— such 
a fussi Don't come in by New York if you can go to Galveston. 
And httle ships are humanly much nicer than big ones. The 
passport ofi&dals looked askance at Brett travelling alone — 
called her "this girl.” I got so mad. Then they soon slowed 
down,quieted-up sharp. The Customs people were very nice^ 
but oh, so loi^. We struggled up to tooth St. buried in 
luggage, in a taxi, in half a hUzftaid, snow and rain on a gale of 
N.E;wind. New York lookmg vile, Seltxer was at the wharf, 
though I hadn't told him I was coming. He'd pt it from 
Curtis Brown. He looks very diminished, and him so small 
already. Apparently his business has gone very badly this 
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winter, and he has sleepless nights. So, it seems, might I. My 
money is at present in thin an, but I believe it will materialise 
bit by bit. Damn it all and damn everything. But I don't care 
terribly. — ^Brett just bewildered. — ^D. H. L, 

Write to Taos, New Mexico, U.S,A. 

We'll go next week. When you come, don't declare anything 
on your customs declaration paper — ^put "Personal Effects and 
Clothing" — no more. Brett went and put "paints, artists’ 
materials, Banjolette^* and I had to wangle out of paying duty. 
But the Customs people are nice enough. — ^D. H. L. 


cjo Thomas Seltzer, 

319, West loath Su 
New York City,. 

To Harriet Monroe. la March, 1934. 

Dear Harriet Monroe, — 

We got here yesterday. I think we shall be going through to 
Taos on Tuesday or Wednesday — myself and my wife and a 
friend, the Hon. Dorothy Brett. I should like to see you, if you 
would tell me where — ^perhaps at Poetry's office for a cup of tea. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H, Lawrence. 


T aos. New Mexico^ 

To Etorriet Monroe. 8 AprU, 1934. 

Dear Hakkeet Monroe,— 

Probably it's a long while since we were in Chicago— it seems 
only yesterday. It was awfully nice to see you and know you— I 
shall never forget the afternoon, that lake with a stripe of snow 
like a skunk's nose. It was best before the other people came— 
but 1 liked the young man and his wife very mudu and Mrs. 
Freer. 

We ffiad Tacffl very pleasant again — vexy beautiful— and ^ 
raging i^irits somewhat soothed. My wife just calmmg down 
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after the depressing swirl of Europe, and Dorothy Brett 
blissfully happy on an old horse. Both sendit^ you warm 
regards. I must say I am glad to be out here in the south-west 
of America.— there is the pristine something, unbroken, un- 
breakable, and not to be got under even by us awful whites with 
our machines— for which I thank whatever gods there be. If 
you come this way, come and see us. You can always have lots 
of room to yourself. Don't forget. 

Many greetings to you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Taos, New Mexico. 

To Curtis Brown. ro April, 1934. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

This just come from Sedter. It's another of my literary mix- 
ups. M^us was a man I knew in Italy. He committed 
suicide in Malta, after borrowing money fi?om a nice and not 
rich Maltese whom I knew. M^us left various MS. of not 
much value: one about his experiences m the Foreign L^ion. 
In order to get some money back for Michael Borg, the Maltese, 
I wrote a long memoir of Magnus to go before the Legion book. 
I wanted very much to recover for Borg the eighty-odd pounds 
Magnus borrowed. 

Magnus left a wife — ^but the MS. I think legally belongs to 
Michael Borg. Anyhow, there is that debt, which I know of 
personally. 

Would you write and ask Michael Borg, 34, Fuori la Mina, 
Valletta, Malta, if he will accept the 50 per cent — or what he 
wants? 

Ask Seeker to let you see the MSS. if you are at all interested. 
It is interesting. 

Ask Secher please to change Magnus’ name— have already 
suggested it to hinu and to change all names — I have no idea 
where Mrs. Magnus ist I only know she had repudiated her 
husband before he died, and refused to pay any of his debts. 

I don't know what to answer Seeker about percentage, and 
especially about the American side. Will you settle it all? I 
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suppose there won't be a great sale for the book, and I don't 
mind taking the lo per cent up to 2,000. You judge if it is 
right. But we must let Seltzer know. Seltzer, by the way, hatj 
the MSS, for nearly two years — and it was by the merest odd 
chance I said to Murry — ^who was reading it out of curiosity— 
send it in to Seeker, You see. Seeker knew all the Florence and 
Capri part of it, 

I asked Barmby to cable the acceptance of Boy in Bush, 
Seeker will make Mss Skinner's alteration — I asked him to: as 
far as he likes. 

Seeker can leave out anything he likes from my MS, of 
Magnus, or from Magnus' own. 

Seltzer writing me — ^very hurt, I hope you don't hate all this 
trouble. 

D. H, Lawkence. 

P,P.S, 

I am writing Michael Borg now. Also to Seeker to deal 
entirely with you. 

I wrote my sister-in-law in Munich to find me illustrations 
for Movements in European History and to Vere Collins, at the 
Oxford Press, to inform her of what he wants. They can 
commumcate direct. Seltzer writes he would like to publish 
the new illustrated edition in America, when it is ready, 

D, H, L, 

I want you to let Barmby know at once about this Magnus 
thing, so he can settle as you thmk best with Seltzer. 

D,H,L, 

I shan't get my Mexican novel finished this yeaiv-shall stay 
the summer here, I think. 


Del Monte Rcmchf Questa, 

New Mexico, 

To J, M. Murry, 16 May, 1924, 


Dear Jack, — 

We learn from Brett that jrou are marrying a girl called 
Violet le Maistre on the 20th of this month — and I see by the 
calendar it is already the i 6 fh. If you can settie down with her 
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and be happy I am sure it is the best for you. Better, as you 
say, than wild-goose-chasing m other continents. I hope you 
will have a nice place in Dorset, and make friends with your 
own destiny. I'm sure you can, if you will, take the rest of your 
life peacefully, with a wife, a home, and probably children. 
Anyhow, that’s what I wish you— an acquiescent, peaceful 
happiness. 

We are out on Frieda's ranch, with three Indians and a 
Mexican carpenter, building up the log cabm — ^the 3-room one. 
It has been neglected for some years. You would like making 
adobe and so on, and the camp at evening— hut I think you'd 
not feel comfortable in your skin, for long, away from England, 
It's much better as it is. I’m sure of that. I think by the end of 
next week the houses will be done. There’s a two-room cabin 
where Mabel can come when she likes, and a one-roomer for 
Brett. We've got four horses in the dearing— and spring is 
just here — the wild gooseberries all in flower, and an occasional 
humming-bird, many blue-jays. But the vibration is so different. 
England is as unreal as a book one read long ^0, Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, or something of that. Often, too, it is trying — one 
has to bear up hard against it. Then the altitude, about 8,600 ft., 
tells on one for a time. The sun is setting and the pines are red, 
the Indians are just starting drumming. All good luck to you. 

D. H. L. 


Dd Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico. 

To Catherine Carswell, 18 May, 1924. 

My dear Catherine,— 

We have often spoken of you lately. I wonder what you are 
doing. We had your letter about your cottage and Don’s job. 
That was mean, to take the job back ^n. You do have bad 
luck. 

Did I tell you Mabel Luhan gave Frieda that little ranch— 
about 160 acres — up here in the skirts of the mountains? 
We have been up there the last fortnight working like the devil, 
with 3 Tn dians and a Mexican carpenter, building up the 
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3-room log cabin, which was falling down. WeVe done aU the 
building, save the chimney — and weVe made the adobe bricks 
for that. I hope in the coming week to finish everything, 
shinglmg the roofs of the other cabins too. There are two log 
cabins, a 3-roomer for us, a a-roomer Mabel can have when she 
comes, a httle one-roomer for Brett — and a nice log hay-house 
and corral. We have four horses m the dearmg. It is very wild, 
with the pine-trees commg down the mountain — and the 
altitude, 8,600 ft., takes a bit of getting used to. But it is also 
very fine. — ^Now it is our own, so we can mvite you to come. I 
hope you’ll scrape the money together and come for a whole 
summer, perhaps next year, and try it. Anyway it would make 
a break, and there is somethmg in looking out on to a new 
landscape altogether. — I think we shall stay till October, then 
go down to Mexico, where I must work at my novel. At 
present I don’t write — don’t want to — don’t care. Things are 
all far away. I haven’t seen a newspaper for two months, and 
can’t bear to think of one. The world is as it is. I am as I am. 
We don’t fit very well. — I never forget that fatal evening 
at the Caf6 Royal. That is what coming home means to me. 
Never again, pray the Lord. 

We rode down here, Brett and I. Frieda lazy, came in the 
car. The spring down in the valley is so lovely, the wild plum 
everywhere white like snow, the cotton-wood trees all tender 
plumy green, like happy ghosts, and the alfalfa fields a heavy 
dense green. Such a change, m two weeks. The apple orchards 
suddenly m bloom. Only the grey desert the same. — ^Now 
there is a thunder-storm and I t hink of my adobes out there at 
the ranch. We ride back to-morrow. — One doesn’t tdk any 
more about bcmg happy — that is child’s talk. But I do like 
having the big, unbroken spaces round me. There is something 
savage, unbreakable in the spirit of place out here— the Indians 
drumming and yelling at our camp-fire at evening. — ^But 
they’ll be wiped out too, I expect — schools and education will 
finish them. But not before the world falls. 

Remember me to Don. Save up — and enjoy your cottage 
meanwhile. 

Yours, 

D.H.L. 
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Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico, 

To Curtis Brown. 7 Jvm, 1934. 

Deah Cdetis Brown,— 

I return the signed contract for the Magnus book. Michael 
Borg also wrote in a very friendly way — ^as he ought — ^saying 
he'd had a nervous breakdown. Another! — ^You will automatic- 
ally pay him half the royalties. 

I wish, if you have not done so, you would send a copy of the 
Boy in the Bash contract to Miss M. L. Skinner, Darlington, 
nr. Perth, West Australia. She is dying to see it. 

We've finished the hard work on the ranch here, and I'm 
hoping for a bit of leisure. I might even try a bit of my own 
work again. 

I shall expect to hear from you from New York, 

Yours, 

(Signed) D. H. Lawhence. 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

Nm Mexico, 

To Martin Seeker. 1 1 1924, 

Dear Seckee,— 

I had your letter^ am expecting the proofs of the Mapius 
book. 

Do a little thing for me, will you? Order Pmch, for six 
months, to Mr. F. W. Gillett, at this address. And order a 
couple of periodicals for me — not highbrow, not London 
Mefctayt the best of the popular mag ag i nes» like the Strand, or 
Iitiichinson% or the Bystander, I haven't seen one for years, and 
I think it would be good for me to know what pop^arity is. 
Order them fm; six montls, will you, and send me the biU. I'll 
send you a <heque. 

And if you have anything on your list, old or new, that you 
ftiinlf yre should like, send us something. There is nothing to 
read up here. 
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It's suddenly midsummer and blazing hot, I like it, I think 
Frieda would like to turn me into a western farmer. Mm non! 

Gmsse! 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, Qaesta, 

New Mexico* 

To Rolf Gardiner. 4 July, 1934, 


Dear Mr. Gardiner, — 

I had your letter only last night, Duckworth's knew I was in 
America, Curtis Brown, 6, Henrietta St, always has my 
address, 

I would have done a notice of Harbottle, but now it is too 
late. Anyhow, I hope the book comes along. It will interest 
me. 

Myself, I am sick of the farce of cosmic unity, or world 
unison. It may exist m the abstract — but not elsewhere. And 
we may ^ find some abstract ground to agree on. But as soon 
as it comes to experience, to passion, to desire, to feeling, we 
are different. And the great racial differences are insuperable. 
We may agree about abstract, yet practical ideas, like honesty, 
speakmg the truth, and so on. And there it ends. The spirit of 
place ultimately always triumphs. An American of pure 
English descent is different in all his reactions from an Ei^hsh- 
man. 

To tell the truth, I am sick to death of the Jewish Monothe- 
istic string. It has become monomaniac. I prefer the pagan 
many gods, and the animistic vision. Here on this ranch at the 
foot of the Rockies, loo king west over the desert, one just 
knows that all our Pale-face and Hebraic monotheistic insistence 
is a dead letter — ^the soul won't answer any more. Here, where 
we have the camp just above the cabin, under the hanging stars, 
and we sit with the Indians round the fire, and they sing till late 
into the night, and sometimes we all dance the Indian tread- 
dance — ^then what is it to me, world unison and peace and all 
that? I am essentially a fighter — ^to wish me peace is bad ludt — 
except the fighter's peace. And I have known many things, 
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that may never be unified: Ceylon, the Buddha temples, 
Australian bush, Mexico and Teotihuacan, Sicily, London, 
New York, Paris, Munich — don't talk to me of unison. No 
more unison among man than among the wild animals — 
coyotes and chipmunks and porcupines and deer and rattle- 
snakes, They all live in these hills — ^in the unison of avoiding 
one another. As for willing the world into shape— better chaos a 
thousand times than any "perfect” world. Why, 3 rou can't even 
have a "perfect” camp on a Bucks common — ^Blamey! 

To me, chaos doesn't matter so much as abstract, which is 
mechanical, order. To me it is life to feel the white ideas and 
the "oneness” crumbling into a thousand pieces, and all sorts of 
wonder coming through. It is painful — much more painful, and 
endured inwardly, than K,K. tests* But there it is. I hate 
"oneness,” it's a mania. 

And what do I care, really, about all that stuff? I am glad if 
White Fox and his K.K'ers have a good time. Chacon d son 
godt — and let him keep it. I have mine, and it's different. I 
know there has to be a return to the older vision of life. But not 
for the sake of unison. And not done from the will. It needs 
some welling up of religious sources that have been shut down 
in us: a gctityieldmg, rather than an act of will; a yielding to the 
darker, older unknown, and a reconciliation. Nothing bossy. 
Yet the natural mystery of power. 

Anyhow, don't bother. Accept what seems good to you, 
reject what seems repulsive; and don't feel condemned or 
over-implicated. To hell with stunts — when they cease to 
amuse. 

Yrs., 

D, H. Lawbence. 


Dd Monte Ranch, Qaesta, 

New Mexico. 

To Martin Seeker. 23 MVt i924» 


Deab Secker,— 

Am reading Passage to India. It's good, but makes one wish a 
bomb would fall and end everything. Life is more interesting 
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in Its undercurrents than in its obvious; and E, M, does see 
people^ people and nothing but people: ad naaseam. 

I hope all goes well. F. will be writing ^am. Thank you 
very much for all the trouble you took for me. 

Yrs.^ 

D. H. Laweence, 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico, U*S,A, 

To Rolf Gardiner. 9 Ang„ 1934. 

Dear Rolf Gardiner, — 

I thought Harbottle poor stuff: snivelhng self-pity, exasper- 
atedly smashmg a few cheap parlour ornaments, but leaving 
the house standing stufly, suburban, sterile, smug, a nice little 
upholstered nest of essential cowardice. White Fox, for- 
sooth! White rat! 

Bah! If ever you edit another paper, take up a hatchet, not a 
dummy teat of commiseration. What we need is to smash a few 
big holes in European suburbamty, let in a little real fresh air. 
Oh, words are action good enough, if they're the right words. 
But all this blasted smvel of hopelessness and self-pity and 
“stars" — ^and “Wmd among the trees" and “camp-fires"— 
and witanagemotery — It's courage we want, fresh air, and 
not suffused sentiments. Even the stars are stale, that way. 
U one is gomg to act, in words, one should go armed to the 
teeth, and fire carefully at the suburbanians — ^like Wells, White 
Fox, fiarne. Jack Squire — even Murry — aU the lot. Piff! and 
down they go! 

If It's going to be Youth, then let it be Youth on the warpath, 
not wandervogeling and piping imitation nature tunes to the 
taste of a cake of milk chocolate, and pitying itself and “all 
other unfortunate." Toihe rubbish heap with all unfortunate. 
A great merde! to all latter-day Joan-of-Arosm. God, God, 
God, if there be any Youth in Europe, let them rally and kick 
the bottona of all this elderly bunk. Not snivel or feel helples. 
Wl^'s the good being hopeless, so long as one has a hob- 
nailed boot to kick with? Dou>n with the Poor iii Spiriil A war! 
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But the Subtlest, most intimate warfare. Smashing the face of 
what one kwm is rotten. 

Murry said to me last year: '‘Come, only come, and do what 
you like with the Adelph" I came in December. He went 
green at my first article, and—wouldn't print it. No, Lorenzo, 
you'll only make enemies^ — ^As if that weren't what I want. I 
hate this slime of all the world's my friend, my half-friend, 
anyway I'm not going to make an enemy of him. 

Well, here's to you and your bygone Youth, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


To Willard Johnson, 

Just back from the Snake Dance, 

One wonders what one came for — ^whatall those people went 
for. The Hopi country is hidcous^— a clayey pale-grey de^rt 
with death-grey mesas sticking up like broken pieces of ancient 
dry grey bread. And the hell of a lumpy trail for forty miles. 
Yet car after car lurched and bobbed and ducked across the 
dismalness, on Sunday afternoon. 

The Hopi country is some forty miles across, and three stale 
mesas jut up in its desert. The dance was on the last mesa, and 
on the furthest brim of the last mesa, in Hotevilla. The 
various Hopi villages are like broken edges of bread crust, 
utterly grey and and, on top of these mesast and so you pass 
f h o TOr first Walpi: then unseen Chimopova: then Oraibi on the 
last mescu and beyond Oraibi, on the same mesa, bat on a stiU 
higher level of grey is^-rock, and away at the western brim, is 
Hotevilla. 

The puMos of litde grey houses are largely m rum, dry 
jaggy bits of disheartening ruin. One wonders what dire 
necessity or what Cain-like stubbornness drove the Hopis to 
thogft dismal grey heights and extremities. Anyhow, once they 
got there, there was evidently no going back. But the pueblos 
are mostly ruin. And even then, very small. 

Hotevilla is a saap of a place with a plata no bigger than a 
fair-siecd back-yard: and the chief house on the square a ruin. 
But into this piay ;! finally three thousand onlookers piled. A 
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mile from the vill^e was improvised the official campmg 
ground, like a corral with hundreds of black motor cars. 
Across the death-grey desert, bump and lurch, came strings of 
more black cars, like a funeral cortege. Till everybody had 
come — ^about three thousand bodies. 

And all these bodies piled in the oblong pla^a, on the roofs, 
in the ruined wmdows, and thids around on the sandy floor, 
under the old waUs: a great crowd. There were Americans of 
all sorts, wild west and tame west, American women in pants, 
an extraordinary assortment of female breeches: and at least 
two women in skirts, relics of the last era. There were Navajo 
women in full skirts and velvet bodices: there were Hopi 
women in bright shawls: a negress in a low-cut black blouse and 
a black sailor hat: various half-breeds: and all the men to match. 
The ruined house had two wide square wmdow-holes: in the 
one was forced an apparently naked young lady with a little 
black hat on. She laid her naked handsome arm like a white 
anaconda along the siU, and posed as Queen Semiramis seated 
and waiting. Behind her, the heads of various Americans to 
match: perhaps movie people. In the next window-hole, a 
poppy-show of Indian women m coloured shawls and glisten- 
ing long black ftmge above their conventionally demure eyes. 
Two windows to the west! 

And what had they all come to see? — come so far, over so 
weary a way, to camp uncomfortably? To see a little bit of a 
snake dance m a plaza no bigger than a back-yard? Light grey- 
daubed antelope priests (so called) and a dozen black-daubed 
snake-priests (so called). No drums, no pageantry. A hollow, 
muttering. And then one of the snake-priests hopping 
slowly round with the neck of a pale, bird-like snake nipped 
between his teeth, wHle six elder priests dusted the six younger, 
snake-adorned priests with prayer feathers on the shoulders, 
hopping behmd like a children's game. Like a children's game — 
Old Roger is dead and is low in his grave! After a few little 
rounds, the man set his snake on the sand, and away it steered, 
towards the massed spectators sitting around; and after it came 
a snake priest with a snake stick, picked it up with a flourish 
from the shrinking crowd, and handed it to an antelope priest in 
theibackground. The six young men renewed their snake as the 
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eagle his youth— sometimes the youngest, a boy of fourteen or 
so, had a rattlesnake ornament^y dropping from his teeth, 
sometimes a racer, a thin whip snake, sometimes a heavier bull- 
snake, which wrapped its long end round his knee like a garter — 
till he calmly undid it More snakes, till the priests at the back 
had little armfuls, like armfuls of silk stockings that they were 
going to hang on the line to dry. 

When all the snakes had had their little ride in a man’s 
mouth, and had made their little excursion towards the crowd, 
they were all gathered, like a real lot of wet silk stockmgs — say 
forty— or thirty— and left townggleall together for a minute in 
med, com-meal, that the women of the puefefo had laid down 
on the sand of the pla«a. Then, hey presto!— they were snatched 
up like fallen washu^, and the two priests ran away with them 
westward, down the rma, to set them free among the rocks, at 
the snake-shrine (so called). 

And It was over. Navajos began to ride to the sunset, black 
motor-cars began to scuttle with their backs to the hght. It was 
over. 

And what had we come to see, all of us? Men with snakes in 
their mouths, like a circus? Nice dean snakes, all washed and 
cold-creamed by the priests (so called). Like wet pale silk 
stockii^s. Snakes with little bird-like heads, that bit nobody, 
but looked more harmless than doves? And funny men with 
blackened faces and whitened jaws, like a corpse band? 

A show? But it was a tiny little show, for all that distance. 

Just a show! The south-west is the great playground of the 
white American. The desert isn’t good for anything «^e. But 
it does make a fine national playground. And the Indian, with 
his long hair and his bits of pottery and blankets and dui^y 
home-made trinkets, he’s a wonderful live toy to play with. 
More fun keeping rabbits, and just as harmless. Wonder- 
ful, really, hopping round with a snake in his mouth. Lots of 
fun! Oh, the wild west is lots of fun; the Land of Enchantment. 
Like being tight inside the dreus-ring: lots of sand, and painted 
saVc^es jabbering, and snakes and all that. Come on, boj^l 
Lots of fun! The great south-west, the national cucus-ground. 
Come on, boys; we’ve every bit as much right to it as anybody 
else. Lots of fun! 
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As for the hopping Indian with his queer muttering gibberish 
and his danghng snake — ^why, he sure is cute! He says he's 
dancing to make his com grow. What price irrigation, Jimmy? 
He says the snakes are emissaries to his ram god, to tell him to 
send rain to the com on the Hopi Reservation, so the Hopis will 
have lots of corn-meal. What price a spell of work on the 
railway, Jimmy? Get all the com-meal you want with two 
dollars a day, anyhow. 

But oh, dry up! Let every man have his own religion. And if 
there wasn't any snake dance we couldn't come to see it. Miss 
lots of fun. Good old Hopi, he sure is cute with a rattler 
between his teeth. You sure should see him, boy. If you don't, 
you miss a lot. 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico, 

To J. M. Murry. goth Aag, 

Dear Jack, — 

I'm sending Curtis Brown my article on the Hopi Snake 
Dance. No doubt it's too long for you, but read it, anyhow, as it 
defines somewhat my position. 

That tnp to the Hopi country was mteresting, but tirmg, so 
far m a motor car. The Navajo country is very attractive — all 
wild, with great red dife bluffing up. Good country to ride 
through, one day. The Navajos themselveareal wild nomadsi 
alas, they speak practically no English, and no Spanish. But 
strange, the intense religious life they keep up in those round 
huts. This animistic religion is the only live one, ours is a 
corpse of a religion. 

I think we go down to Meidco in about five weeks. 


D.H.L. 



Del Monte Ranchf Valdez, 

Taos Comty, 

To Witter Bynner. Satarday^ 

Deae Bynner,— 

We've finished all our hard work — and the little guest- 
house is ready. If you and Spoodle would like to come up for a 
week, let us know, and come, I think we can manage to be 
good-tempered and amiable for a while. And we can talk 
Mexico plans. I still feel very much drawn down there. 

Only let us know a day or two ahead, then come. It is fresh 
up here, and not dusty. And as a rule, the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are, thank goodness, more or less at 
rest ^am, after 5 weeks' slaving, 

D.H.L. 


Taos, 

To Willard Johnson. Sat, 

Dear Spoodle,— 

We have been down here a few da}® — back this afternoon. 
Clarence is here— and Mrs. Spr^e— she's a nice elderly 
woman. 

In all these complicated tnangly businesses of inviting and 
not inviting and coming and not coming I feel a bit dis- 
connected, But if you come to the ranch and would like to stay a 
while and we feel it would be nice— why, let it be so. But let s 
let tbitig s evolve naturally of themselves, without plans or 
sche mes or triangles vicious or otherwise. Tm tired of all that 
old stufb I really am. 

This sort of personal wii^e-wangle has been worked to 

death. Let's drop it, and say dosta/ 

Clarence has got the lease of ths two-storey house for Mabel s 
lifetime, so we're taking out our things for him to move in. 

Greet Bynner. Tell him to roll our way when he feels like it, 
without afterthought, ' tt t 



Del Monte Ranch, Valdez, 

Taos Comity, 

To Witter Bynner. Friday, 

Dear Bynner, — 

All right. When you want to come up, let us know, and if you 
wish, we'll arrange for you to come straight out here, without 
staying in Taos at all. We are very rarely down there, either. 
And there is no one in the little guest cabm — ^nor likely to be. I 
understand your feelmg. I myself am sick to death of per- 
sonalities and personalisms and tittle-tattle and threads back 
and forth, like a lot of ravelled knitting, and oneself the kitten 
trymg to pick one's way out of it. Bastal to it all, and ten times 
bastal 

We keep fairly cool up here — but you'll have more or less to 
camp, help with the chores and all that. You won't be particularly 
comfortable. And of course society is strictly limited. But you 
can always depart when you've had enough, and in the mean- 
time it's not bad. I will keep my irritatingness in bounds, I 
hope, 

Frieda sends a bright Hello! Brett a more stalky one. 

D.H.L. 

I rival the Spoodle in rags of paper. 


Del Monte Ranch, Valdez, 

To Witter Bynner. Tuesday, 

Dear Bynher,— 

All your three letters to-day. I'm sorry you are ill, and not 
coming. But do come — ^whenever you like — we'll have the 
house ready. We laughed a bit at the little fellow of gold — but 
amiably. We're all absurd, and it's better to be pleasantly so 
than poisonously so. As for difficulties, plus ga change, etc. 

But come up before you — or we — go far away. I've not seen 
any of your poems or things about me, I never care, so long as 
it isn't mean, what people say about me. I've really reached the 
point of realising that most people naturally dislike me — 
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especially on second thoughts, they do. It‘s just part of the 
chemistry of life. 

Spoodle may come to-morrow— gtaen sa&e? It's a world of 
maybes. 

Yours, 

D. H. L. 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

Nm Mexko, UJS.A. 

Post card to E. M. Forster. Simmer 1924. 

Don't forget you are due to send me your novel. I want to 
read it. Saw Murry's Boti-oum crit.— but even that is better 
than his maow — anyhow, damn the universe and its echo— ;e 
m'en fiche. On peat toujours s’en ficher, mime de Vmivers. 

D. H. L. 


Dei Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico^ 

To Miss Isaacs. 6 Sept., 1934. 

Dear Miss Isaacs, — 

Thank you for your letter. 

I did an essay on The Hc^i Snake Dance and feel rather 
deeply about the said essay. But no doubt it is far too long and 
far too speculative for your m^aiane, I don't want to cut it 
down at allt not for any Wy. But if you wish I will try to write 
a little purely descriptive essay sudi as the Corn Dance one. 
Mrs. Luhan can lend you pictures. 

J£, by the way, she calls in your office, and you have that 
Hopi Dance MS. from Curtis Brown — I told Mis. M'Lord to 
send it you— and if Mrs. Luhan would like to read it, please let 
her do so. 

I hope my wife and I may meet you, and all the Theatre 
Artists, one day. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawbence, 
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To Curtis Brown. 


Taost New Mexico. 

30 SepUt 1934. 


Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I am sending you to-day the MS. of the novelette St. Mawr 
which I have finished this summer. It works out more than 
60,000 words, I believe. With The Woman Who Rode Away and 
another story of out here that I am doing, called The Princess, it 
will make a book. If anyone wants to do St. Mawr senary, 
they can cut it all they like, so long as the book form is complete. 
If you think it better, St, Mawr can be called Two Ladies and a 
Horse. 

The Oxford Press apparently are going ahead with Movements 
in European History in the illustrated edition. They asked me 
for an Epilogue, Here it is. Will you hand it over to them? And 
perhaps you had better make a new contract for this new 
edition, what do you think? I am writing them direct about the 
illustrations. 

We think to leave in a fortnight's time. Write to me either: 
c/o The British Consulate, 

I, Av, Madero, 

Mexico, D.F. 

or else via Barmby. AH Mexican letters come through New 
York. I am so bothered about Seltzer, who doesn't pay me. 
Otherwise all well. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico. 

To J. M. Murry. 3 Oct., 1934. 

Dear Jack, — 

We had your letter. I'm glad you have a good time on the 
Dorset coast, with Violet. But don't you become the **mossy 
stone" — 'Unless, of course, you want to. And perhaps you will 
find fulfilment in a baby. Myself, I am not for postponing to the 
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next generation — ^aud so ad infinitum. Frieda says every woman 
hopes her baby will become the Messiah. It takes a man, not a 
baby. I'm afraid there’ll be no more Son Saviours. One was 
almost too much, m my opinion. 

I'm glad you like the Hopi Dance article. All races have one 
root, once one gets there. Many stems from one root: the stems 
never to commingle or “understand” one another. I agree 
Forster doesn't “understand” his Hindu. And India is to him 
just negative: because he doesn’t go down to the root to meet it. 
But the Passage to India interested me very much. At least the 
repudiation of our white bunk is genuine, sincere, and pretty 
thorough, it seems to me. Negative, yes. But King Charles 
must have his head off. Homage to the headsman. 

We arc leavmg here next week. There was a flurry of wild 
snow m the air yesterday, and the nights are icy. But now, at 
ten o'clock in the morning, to look across the desert at the 
mountains you'd think June morning was shining. Frieda is 
washing the porch: Brett is probably stalking a rabbit with a 
23-gun: I am looking out of the kitchen door at the far blue 
moimtains, and the gap, the tiny gate that leads down into the 
canyon and away to Santa . And m ten days' time we shall be 
going south— to Mexico. The high thin air gets my chest, 
bronchially. It’s very good for the lung^, but fierce for tender 
bronchi. 

We shall never “drop m on one another” again: the ways go 
wide apart. Sometimes I regret that you didn't take me at what 
I am, last Christmas: and come here and take a different 
footing. But apparendy you did what was in you: and I what is 

in me, I do it. As for there is just nothing to say. It is 

absurd, but there it is. The ultimate son of Moses pining for 
heavy tablets. I believe the old Moses wouldn't have valued the 
famous tablets if they hadn’t been ponderous, and millstones 
round everybody's neck. It's just Hebraic. And now the tablets 
ate to be papier m&cM. Pfvdt caritol it's all bunk: heavy, un- 
inspired bunk. CAe fo aa/— Kangaroo was never — . 

Frieda was on the wrong track. And now is sodden. 

Despedida, despedida Eran fuentes de dolores 

The country here is very lovely at the moment. Aspens high 
on the mountains like a fleece of gold, Ubi est ille Jasoi^ The 
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scrub oak is dark red^ and the wild birds are coming down to the 
desert. It is time to go south. — Did I tell you my father died on 
Sept. loth^ the day before my birthday? — The autumn always 
gets me badly, as it breaks mto colours. I want to go south, 
where there is no autumn, where the cold doesn't crouch over 
one like a snow-leopard waiting to pounce. The heart of the 
North is dead, and the fingers of cold are corpse fillers. There 
is no more hope northwards, and the salt of its inspiration is the 
tingling of the viaticum on the tongue. 

Sounds as if I was imitating an Ossianic lament. 

You can get me in Mexico: 

c/o The Bntish Consulate, 

Av, Madero i, 

Mexico, D.F, 

But 1 want to go south again to Oaxaca, to the Zapotecas and 
the Maya. Quien sabe, si se puede! 

Adios! 

D. H. L. 


Del Monte Ranch, Questa, 

New Mexico, 

To Curtis Brown. 8 Oct., 1934. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

We are paddng up to leave here on Saturday — nth. I 
suppose we shall stay a day or two in Taos, then on to Mexico 
City. It is time to go. Last evening came a deep six inches of 
snow, that is thawmg slowly to-day. It is very early, and 
summer will more or less come back, W it is the first real stroke 
from the paw of winter. Besides^ I want to go. I alwa3ra do want 
to go south, though here is lovely. 

I sent you last week the typescript of St, Mcmr — a long 
novelette. This week-end I will send you TAe Princess, It is 
being typed now. I guess it is 15,000 words. With The Woman 
Who Rode Away and St, Mawr it will easily make a book of 
three novelettes. But not gay, alas. • 

I enclose herewith the agreements with the Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt. Keep my copy for me. 
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Fm glad you saw . Fm sure he's in a bad way, poor 

devil: though he did help to bring it on himself, trying to be a 
big publisher when God cut him out a little one; if not tiny. 

1 wonder if you had a nice tune in America. Imterlich, one 
usually has a tough time here, I think, though Aiisserhch, it’s all 
right 

I liked Barmby, your N.Y. manager, very much, and all your 
people m London are awfully nice. But I do wonder how you 
make such big outfits pay. Fm afraid I don’t help much, that 
way. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, Qmsta, 

New Mexico. 

To Catherme Carswell. 8 Octofter, 1924. 

Dear Catherine,— 

A long time smce I wrote you, because I lost your address. 
Anyhow, Fm glad you arc in the country with a place of your 
owm. 

We are pa rkin g up to leave here. Last night came the first 
snow: six deep inches. To-day it’s thawing dismally. It’s very 
early for snow. And no doubt the Indian summer will come 
h^rk. But it’s a blow. The horses have come up, very miserable, 
want to be ridden. Well, I shall have to ride down for the milk. 

If the roads are passable, we shall go down to *1205 on 
Saturday, stay a day or two, then go down to Mexico City. My 
spirit always wants to go south. Perhaps one feels a bit of hope 
down there. Anyhow, the White civilisation makes me feel 
worse every day, Brett will go down with us. But if we take a 
house, she must take a little place of her own. Not be too cl(Ke. 
Here she has a Uttlc one-room cabin to herself. There is a 
a-Toom guest-house: and still, a third sortof Utdelog-bamwe 
can make into a little house. It’s so much easier that way. 

The summer has gone. It was very beautiful up here. We 
worked hard, and spent very little money. And we had the 
place all to oumelves, and our horses the same. It was good to 
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be alone and responsible. But also it is very hard living up 
against these savage Rockies. The sav^e things are a bit 
gruesome, and they try to down one. — ^But far better they than 
the white disintegration. — I did a long novelette — about 
60,000 words — about 3 women and a horse — Su Mam* But it 
may be called Two Women and a Horse* And two shorter 
novelettes, about 15,000 words; The Woman Who Rode Away 
and The Princess* St* Mam ends here. They are all about this 
country more or less. I believe Hutchinson’s are domg The 
Woman Who Rode Away (but cut down). They are all sad. 
After all, they’re true to what is. 

Seltzer still hovers on the brink of bankruptcy, and keeps me 
on the edge of the same. But by being careM we manage to 
have two thousand dollars to go to Mexico with. 

I don’t suppose we shall be back till end of April. Snow 
melts so late. I wonder if you’ll be able to get over. I beheve it 
would be just as cheap to come Hamburg-Amerika line Ply- 
mouth to Vera Cruz-Mexico. Maybe cheaper. But we'll see. 

I loathe wmter. They gas about the Nordic races, over here, 
but I beheve they’re dead, dead, dead. I hate all that comes 
from the north. 

Poor Don, hope he has work, and that John Patrick flourishes. 
I ordered Boy in the Bush for you from Seeker, also Memoir of 
the Foreign Legion* I hope you had both. 

The house is half dismantled; we are fastenii^ the place up 
and leaving it. The snow is dropping wet off the pine trees, the 
desert seems decomposing in the distance — ^ughl I must catch 
Aaron, my black horse, and ride down in the slush under these 
snow-drippmg trees. tJgh! — ^But it’s all in a lifetim e. 

F, sends her love, with many good wishes from tui both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hot^ Monte Carlo, Av* Urvgaay, 
Mexico, D*F* 

To Witter Bynner. Friday, 

We got in after midn%ht on We 4 — strain so late^journey 
otherwise uneventful, and not unpleasant. You can buy tidket 
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and book Pullman now m El Paso station — ^much easier. But 
the food in the Pullman the same swindle. There has been a 
good deal of rain here — country looks nice, and it’s almost 
chilly. The capital is shabby and depressed — no business 
domg — ^no money — everybody rather depressed-— not a very 
nice feeling in the town, I think we shall go in a fortnight to 
Oaxaca. The English Vice-Consul has a brother a priest in the 
Cathedral Chapter there, and he would sponsor usi Ye gods! 
But the man says it's very nice down there, and a perfect 
climate. If we stay, whatever will Idella say! The Monte Carlo 
is almost unchanged, but not many guests. We chose to go 
upstairs — ^Hon. Dorothy Brett in your old room, we in the one 
inside where the monkey, the parrot, and the Chihuahua dog 
abode. With a bowl of candied fruit, a flask of Chianti, these 
coloured Majolica cups and tea, we only need you two to push 
back the dock. They’re very mce to us in the hotel. 

D.H.L. 


Monte Carlo Hotel, 

Av, Uragmy, Mexico, D.F. 

To Willard Johnson. Sat, 

Dear Spoodle, — 

I suddenly remember I promised Mr, Hawk at Del Monte 
Ranch, Valdez, a typewriter ribbon for Smith Premier type- 
writert and I dean forgot it If you find one in Santa Fc, do 
please send it him with my oimpliments, and tell me how much 
it is. , ■ 

Mrs. Nuttall came to lunch to-day— full of news about the 
murdered Mrs. Evans, etc. They expect more messes here— 
not revolutbns, because nobody has any money to make one. 

But the place feefe depressed. telegraphed 

me: he's gone to Cuerwvaca, "to work." Damn his eyes and 
his work. Gamio is in Yucatan with the Carnegie Institute 
excavators—at Chicken Itar-digging up the dead instead of 
the hving. Have just written to Genaro Estrada, 
of the PJB.N. dub here. Will let you know what he's like 
when Tve seen him. But expect nothing of this lousy city— I 



feel they're all a bit of a fraud, with their self-seeking bol- 
shevism. The Brit. Consul very attentive — ^the Vice has a 
brother a priest in the Chapter at Oaxaca. I think we shall go 
down there in a week's time: D.V. and all well. They say the 
next revolution begins on Monday, We lunch to-morrow m 
Coyoacan, and dine in Tlalpam. Good for us. But I really 
feel cynical about these ‘^patriots" and "socialists" down here. 
It's a mess. Tube-roses on the table very strong-smeUing. 
F. got a sneezmg cold. Making after-dinner tea, with ess. 
peppermint, on the spirit-lamp. Bought Mrs. NuttaU a door- 
knob to match, m the Volador. Very mce sarapes around: 
very mce: i6 pesos. Bought none yet, but have my eye on a 
fine white one, with brown markings. This city no go. For 
$50 got 101.50 pesos. 

Vale! 

D. H. L, 


Hotel Monte Carlot Av, Vrugaayf 
Mexico, D,F, 

To Witter Bynner. 39 Oct,, 1934. 

Deae Bynnee, — 

Your letter to Frieda to-day about the deed. I think it's 
there all right, among the other deeds in the green iron trunk 
down at Del Monte, and I've written to Mr, Hawk askmg him 
to send it you at once, registered, to Box 1061. 

So you may buy that bit of laud? A la guerre comm d la 
guerre. 

We’ve both had terrible colds like the one I had in Puebla, 
And if it's merely Mexico City, it’s not worth coming for. 
Chilly, reeking with influenza, and in bad spirits, the town. I 

think we go down to Oaxaca on Monday. left 

for Cuernavaca the day we got in, but apparently he too is no 
loss. Disagreeable, with no fun left in him, and terrified for 
fear he won’t be able to do his next great book, with a wvid 
Mexican background, before Christmas. A narrow-gutted 
"artist" with a stutter. 
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We lunched with the venerable Mrs. : who has been 

nine months in California without, apparently, bringmg forth. 
But she was nice, and gave us lots of flowers. Dinner at 
Co^oucan, and drank absinthe, gin, pouilly, chabhs, beaune, 
port, and whisky from beginning to end of an evening, and was 
not comforted. Genaro Estrada of the Pen dub called on me — 
fat and bourgeois but nice, and Fm in for a supper at the 
Oriental Cafr on Friday evenmg, to meet the Pens. Don't hke 
the thought of it one bit. 

Want to get away into the country and be by myself. 

Hope Spoodle is fine! 

Give many salutes to Mrs. Hughes from us. 

Let me know if you get the deed all right; then if you do it. 

D, H. L. 


Hotel Frmda, 

Oaxaca, Mexico. 

To Curtis Brown. t^th Nov., 1924. 

Dear Curtis Brown,— 

I got the Bladfwell agreement last night, and return it 
herewith. Better anyhow for Bladcwell to set the book up 
hiwsdf. I am glad Cape is doing Mastro don Gestuddo. 

I think we shall stay here a month or two — rent a house. 
This address will be good, though. Oaxaca is a little tovm in the 
south of Mexico— about ft. up— with a perfect climate; 

sun and roses. At the moment the country around is quiet, so 
we shall be able to nde out and about a bit; though everybody is 
of course scared as to what will happen next, and any day may 
bring a so-called revolution. I called on the governor of the 
State — mon Dieal 

met in Mexico City. He hates it here: h® 

gone to Yucatan. He'll hate it there. I didn't like him. A bit 
rancid. 

I hope Fll get my novel done this winter. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Hotd Francia, 

Oaxaca, 

Mexico, 

To J. M* Murry. 15 Novem,, 1934. 

Dear Jack,— 

We've been down here a week now — ^wiggled for two days on 
a little railway through the lonely, forbidding country. It’s 
only 240 miles south of Mexico City, at that, Oaxaca (you 
pronounce itWa-ha-ka) is a little town, about 30,000, in a wide 
valley with mountains round, lonely and a bit lost. It's not far 
from both coasts, but there’s no railway. You can ride m 4 or 5 
days, either to the Pacific or the Atlantic — you don’t get shot. 
The country is alwa5ra unsettled. They've spread such an 
absurd sort of socialism everywhere — ^and these httle Zapotec 
Indians are quite fierce, I called on the Governor of the State, 
in the Palace. He is an Indian from the hills, but like a little 
Mexican lawyer: quite nice. Only it’s all just crasy. To-morrow 
he asked me to go out to the openmg of a road into the hills. 
The road isn’t begun yet. That’s why we open it. And during 
the picnic, of course he may get shot. 

It's the chief market to-day — such a babel and a hubbub of 
unwashed wild people — cheaps of roses and hibiscus flowers, 
blankets, very nice wild pottery, calves, birds, vegetables, and 
awful things to cat — ^includmg squashed fried locust-beetles. 
F. and I bought pots and blankets — ^we shsU move into a house 
next week, and are collecting bits of furniture from various 
people. It’s the house of an Englishman who was bom here, 
and who is a priest in the Cathedral Chapter. Hon. Dorothy 
Brett will stay on in the hotel — ^the proprietress is Spanish and 
very nice. 

But ever3rthing is so shaky and_really so confused. The 
Indians are queer little savages, and, awful agitators, pump bits of 
socialism over them and make everything just a mess. It’s really 
a sort chaos. And I suppose American intervention will 
become mevitable. You know, socialism is a dud. It makes just 
a mush of people: and especially of sav^es. And 70 per cent of 
these people are real sav^es, quite as much as they were 300 
years ago. The Spanish-Mexican population just rots on top of 
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the black savage mass. And socialism here is a farce of farces: 
except very dangerous. 

Well, I shall try and finish my Quetzalcoatl novel this 
winter — see what comes of it. The world gives me the grue- 
somes, the more I see of it. That is, the world of people. This 
coimtry is so lovely, the sky is perfect, blue and hot every day, 
and flowers rapidly following flowers. They are cutting the 
sugar-cane, and hauling it in in the old ox-wagons, slowly. But 
the grass-slopes arc already dry and fawn-coloured, the un- 
ventured hdls are already like an illusion, standing round 
inhuman. 

No mail here yet— let us know how you ah arc. 

D.H.L. 

This address is good. 


Hotel Francia, Oaxaca, 

Oax., Mexico. 

To J. M. Murry. i? Novem., 1924. 

Dear Jack,— 

I sent you a letter two days ago, and yesterday came the little 

yellow cry from your liver. You were bound to hate , 

and he you, after a while: though I don’t suppose the hate is 
mortal, on either side. The AdelpM was bound to dwindle: 
though why not fatten it up a bit. Why in the name of hell 
didn’t you rouse up a bit, last January, and put a bit of gun- 
powder in your stuff, and fire a shot or two? But you preferred 
to be soft, and to go on stirring your own finger in your ami 
vitals. If it's any good, to you or anybody, all right! But if it's 
no good, what the hell!— It seems to me, the telephone-book 
ma^dne, and the pale yellow cri de Vdtne are equally out of 
date. Spunk is wlat one wants, not introspective sentiment. 
The last is your vice. You rot your own manhood at the roots, 
with it. But apparently it's what you want. 

The artide you wearily mention is the Snake Dance artidc, I 
suppose. If you reafly cared about it. I'd tell Curtis Brown to 
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let you have it at the price you can afiFord to pay. But if you 
don’t really care, what's the good? 

Sometimes the American Continent gets on my nerves, and I 
wish rd come to Sicily or South Spam for the winter. But as it 
is, I suppose we shall stay a few months here, since we're 
moving mto a house to-morrow. But if I still feel put out by die 
vibration of this rather malevolent continent, FU sail from Vera 
Ctuz and spend my last dollars trying the mushiness of Europe 
once more, for a while. It's a fool's world, anyhow, and people 
bore me stiffer and stiffer. Fancy, even a Zapotec Indian, when 
he becomes governor, is only a fellow in a Sunday suit grinning 
and schemmg. People never, never, never change: that's the 
calamity. Always the same mush. 

But it's no good. Either you go on wheelmg a wheelbarrow 
and lecturing at Cambridge and going softer and softer inside, 
or you make a hard fight with yourself, pull yourself up, 
harden yourself, throw your feelmgs down the dram and face 
the world as a fighter, — ^You won't, though. 

Yrs., 

D. H. L. 


Av. Pino Smrez 43, 

Oaxaca (Oox,). 

To Witter Bynner. 10 i)ec., 1934. 

Dear Bynner,-— 

Thank you for your letter and the poem: makes me wish I 
had seen that Buffalo dance. Dassburg said you were probably 
going to the Calles inauguration, so half expected to hear of you 
or from you in La Capital. Idella's pared, I heard yesterday 
only, went to Taos, was sent to Del Monte, and is enshrined in 
the green iron trunk. If you are ever really comir^ to Mexico, 
do, please, write to Mr. A. D. Hawk, Del Monte Ranch, 
Questa (or Valdeis) and let him send you the parcel, I feel a bit 
stuck with it. I have not heard ffom Spud. We are here in a 
house — ^perfect town, Hon. Dorothy Brett is in the hotel. 
Heaven knows what we shall do in the spring. Frieda is 
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sniffing Europe-wards once more; her mother and children. If 
we go, it will be from Vera Cru?. But will let you know. 

Yrs., 

D.H.L. 

Hon. Dorothy Brett has taken to photography. 


Av. Pirn SuareZf 43, Oaxaca. 

To Curtis Brown. toth Janmry, 1923. 

Dear Curtis Brown,— 

Win you tell thfe woman she can do as she likes as far as 
I am concerned. You do as you think really best, I don't quite 
see why Seeker rakes in two guineas, by himself. 

I am sending you four articles — Mornings in Mexico — 
mce and shorts— via Barmby. By the way, The Contemporary 
Magazine — Cobden Sanderson's quarterly — say they would 
like something of me in every issue, and I like them, so will 
you let them have any little thing they want. — ^Did Barmby 
send you a copy of The Theatre Arts with my "Hopi Snake 
Dance" article? — I am getting ahead with the Mexican novel. 
If heaven is with me, I should finish it this month. 1 had a 
good deal done from last year.— It will probably make you 
open your eyes — or close them: but I like it very much indeed. 
If I finish by die end of this month, then about ^nd February 
we s hall go to Mexico City, to see about a ship. My wife feels 
she must see her mother, and my father died, and my sister 
keeps worrying to see me. So perhaps we'Ii be in Engtod by 
March. I wired Barmby to proceed with Knopf for the next 
book—iSecker is good at changing his mind! I thmk we shall 

have to leave him less margin.— As for , if only he'd 

have been open and simple with me. I’d have borne with him 
through anythii^- But a furtive little flea who hides his hand 
from me, as if I wem going to fleece him— whether fleas have 
hands and fleece or not— why— tern/ 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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To Miss Isaacs. 


Av, Pino Suarez, Oaxaca, Oax, 

iQ Jan,, 1935. 


Dear Miss Isaacs,— 

The two copies of Theatre Arts have comet thank you very 
much. I must say it’s a very attractive production, and 
amazing ly without printer's errors. Makes one believe it can 
be done. Yes, I like my ‘'Hopi Dance” extremely, in appear- 
ance. I'd rather see it in Theatre Arts than in among the ads, 
of those great and profitable periodicals that have so much 
space and so little room for an3rthing. There's never a dance 
down here. They’re terribly un-dancy, these Zapotec and 
Mixtec Indians. But when I see something that might do for 
you. I'll have a whack at it and send it along. 

The first copies you sent me have disappeared, I am afraid, 
for even along with various books, contracts, etc. The mail 
is letting me down. 

Many thanks to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Av, Pino Suarez, 43, Oaxaca, Oax, - 
To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Monday Morning (1935). 

Dear Brett, — 

Your letter with 's enclosed this morning. They make 

me sick in the pit of my stomach. The cold, insect-hke ugliness 
of it. I shall avoid meeting — — •. 

If Mexico City is so unpleasant we shall probably stay Jierc 
an extra week or fortnight, and go straight to Vera CrtEt. I 
don't like the sound of it— you are right, I think, about King. 

And a word about ffien^hip. Friendship between a man 
and a woman, as a thing of first importance to either, is im-^ 
possible! and I know it We are creatures of two halves, 
spiritual and sensual — and each half is as important as the 
other. Any relation based on the one half — say the delicate 
spiritual half alone — inevitably brings revulsion and betrayal. 



It is halfness, or partness, which causes Judas. Yout friendship 

for was spiritual— you dragged sex in and he hated 

you. He d have hated you anyhow. The halfness of your 
friendship I also hate, and between you and me there is no 
sensual correspondence. 

You make the horrid mistake of trying to put your sex into 
a spiritual relation. Old nuns and saints used to do it, but it 
soon caused rottenness. Now it is half rotten to start with. 

When Maruca likes a man and marries him, she is not so 
wrong. Love is chiefly bunk: an over-exaggeration of the 
spiritual and individualistic and analytic side. If she likes the 
nm, and he is a man, then better than if she loved him. Each 
will leave aside some of that hateful personal insistence on 
imaginary perfect satisfaction, which is part of the inevitable 
bunk of love, and if they meet as mere male and female, kmdly, 
in their marriage, they will make roots, not weedy flowers of 
a love match. If ever you can marry a man feeling Undly 
towards him, and knowing he feels kindly to you, do it, and 
throw love after If you can marry in a spirit of kindli- 

ness, with the criticism and ecstasy both sunk into abeyance, 

do it. As for -, I don't think you have any warm feeling 

at all for him. I know your Captam — — : there is a kind 
of little warm flame that shakes with life in his blue eyes; and 
that is more worth having than all the higji-flown stuff. And 
he is quite right to leave his door open. Why do you jeer? 
You’re not superior to sex, and you never will be. Only too 
often you are inferior to it. You like the mteitation of sex in 
the eye, sex in the head. It is an evil and destructive thing. 
Know from your Captain that a bit of warm flame of life is 
worth all the spiritualness and delicacy and Christlikeness on 
this miserable globe. No, Brett, I do not want your friendship, 
till you have a full relation somewhere, a kindly relation of both 
halves, not in part, as all your friendships have been. That 
which is in part is in itself a betrayal. Your ^Triendship” for 
me betrays the essential man and male that I am, and makes 
me ill. Yes, you make me ill, by dragging at one half at the 
csqfwnse of the other half. Arwl I am so much better now you 
hm gone. I refuse any more of this ^’delicate friendship” 
business because it dam^es one’s wholeness. 



Nevertheless, I don’t feel tinkindly to you. In your one half 
you are loyal enough. But the very halfness makes your 
loyalty fatal. 

So sit under your tree, or by your fire, and try, try, try to 
get a real kindliness and a wholeness. You were really horrid 

even with ; and no man forgives it you, even on another 

man’s account. 

Know, know that this ’’delicate” halfness makes evil. Put 
away all that Virginal stuff. Don’t still go looking for men with 
strange eyes, who know Me from A to Z. Maybe they do, 
missmg out all the rest of the letters, like the meat from the 
empty eggshell. Look for a little flame of warm kindness. It’s 
more than the Alpha and Omega; and respect the bit of warm 

kindliness there is in people, even and . And 

try to be whole, not that unreal half thmg that all men hate 
you for, even I. Try and recover your wholeness, that is all. 
Then friendship is possible, m the kindhness of one’s heart. 

D. H. L. 

Remember I think Christ was profoundly, disastrously 
wrong. 


Av, Pino Suarez, 43, Oaxaca, Oox, 
To J. M. Murry. 38 Jan,, 1935. 

Dear Jack,— 

Brett sent on your letters. That seems to be an absolutely 
prize sewer-mess, of your old ’’group.” 

Mon cher, c'est canaillerie pure et simple, Je mien fiche — 
without fcehttg pious about it. 

You remember that charming dinner at the Caf^ Royal that 
night? You remember saying: I love you, Lorenzo, but I 
won’t promise not to betray you? WeU, you can’t betray me, 
and that’s all there is to that. Ergo, just leave off loving me. 
Let’s wipe off all that Judas- Jesus slime. 

Remember, you have betrayed everythii^; and everybody up 

to now. It may have been your destiny. But in — you 

met a more ancient Judas than yourself. There are degrees 
within degrees of initiation into the Judas ttick. You’re not 
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half-way on yet. Even is miles ahead of you. It's a 

case of sattve-toi. Judas was a Jew, and you're not quite 
that, yet. 

All I want to say is, don't think you can either love me or 
betray me. Learn that I am not lovable: hence not betrayable. 

Frieda and I may come to England in the spring. But I 
shall not want to see anybody except just my sisters and my 
agent. Last time was once too many. 

One day, perhaps, you and I may meet as men. Up to now, 
it has been all slush. Best drop that Christ stuff: it’s 
putrescence. 

We leave here in a fortnight: where for, I am not quite sure. 

Yis., 

D. H. L. 


cjo The British Consulate, 

Av, Madera 2, Mexico, D,F. 

To Curtis Brown. i^th February, 1935. 

Dear Curtis Brown,— 

Am still in Oaxaca — ^but was moved down to this hotel 
yesterday. Been having the devil of a time with malaria — think 
It's got under. — That comes of hot winter suni I hope and 
pray we can get up to Mexico City in a week's time, out of the 
malarial areas. — ^With luck we should sail for England from 
Vera Crus: on March loth— landm England about March 35th. 
I shall bring the MS. of Qaetzakoatl with me, and you can 
get it typed out for me— then I can go over it. It is finished. 

Had 3 long cablegram from Selfrier. Is it true you are going 
to Kno^I etc, I replied that St, Mam was offered to Knopf, 
but that I didn't see why, in the future, we couldn't offer 
another novel to Selmcr, if all goes well, and I mean that. 
I don't quite believe that it is good for me to be monopolised 
by one publisher in each country. I think two publishers 
stimulate the sales much better than one. For example, a more 
popular publisher than Seeker would, I believe, handle a 
little novel like St, Mawr much better than Seeker. I believe 
you think it wisest to put all one’s works into the hands of 
one publisheiv-but seriously, I don't ^ee. One becomes like 
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a special sort of medicine, — But we will talk this over when I 
see you, — ^Hold my mail for me, I hope Seeker has agreed to 
publish St Mam alone, without The Princess, I wrote him I 
preferred that. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence. 

Hotel Imperial, Mexico, D.F, 
To Curtis Brown, and March, 1925, 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Well, anyhow, we've got out of the valley of Oaxaca: I was 
so ill down there, with malaria and 'flu. 

We are due to sail on the Hamburg-Amenka boati?to Bravo 
from Vera Cru? on the 17th — ^landin Plymouth about April 3rd. 
I think we shall stay down m Devonshire for a while, to get 
strong: doctors say I must be by the sea; too much altitude in 
these places. If there is anything urgent, a letter would 
get me on board the Rio Bravo at Plymouth: but there won't 
be: and I'll write you at once: I'll bring the Quetzalcoatl MS, 
along, and have it typed in England, 

Yours, auf wiedersehen, 

D, H. Lawrence. 

Hotel Imperial, Mexico, D,F, 
To Curtis Brown. ixth March, 1925. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

Still in bed here. Doctor made all sorts of examinations, 
blood tests, etc,: says I must not risk a sea-voyage nor the 
English dimate, for some months: must stay in the sun, either 
here, or go to the ranch. So as soon as I can travel we shall 
go to the ranch. Write me there. 

Del Monte Bandi, Questa, 

New Mexico, 

This is rather a blow indeed, it's been a scries of blows 
lately. 

Yours, 

D. H, Lawrence. 
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To The Hon. Dorothy Brett, 


Kimat Satmday, 
(1935). 


Dear Brett,— 

There’s not much to say — and it's no good saying 
much. 

It's no good our trying to get on together — it won't happen. 
Myself— I have lost all desire for intense or intimate friendship. 
Acquamtance is enot^h. It will be best when we go our 
separate ways. A life in common is an illusion, when the 
instinct is always to divide, to separate individuals and set them 
one against the other. And this seems to be the ruling instinct, 
unacknowledged. Unite with the one gainst the other, and 
it's no good, 

Yrs., 

D. H. L. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Qaesta, New Mexico, 

To Curtis Brown. 15th April, 1935* 

Dear Curtis Brown,— 

I get so nagged at about Doi^las’s pamphlet on me and 
Mentis, that I send you here Douglas's letter to me on the 
business. I really think it ought to be printed; though I don’t 
care much. Use your discretion. But please preserve D.'s 
letter. 

I bothered about that MS. only for the sake of those two 
Maltese. From 1931 to 1934 1 tried to get the thing published. 
The New York publisher wanted to publish my introduction, 
alone, as an essay, without the legion MS. I refused, and 
wmted. 

Having written half the book, surely half the proceeds are 
due to me. 

As for Douglas's 00-writiig— it's a literary turn. Besides, 
Magnus re-wrote the whole thing, after I talked with him in 
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Montecassino, I really sweated to get that fellow money, and 
Douglas wouldn’t give hun a cent, 

I get more and more bored with my fellow-men. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Qaesta, New Mexico^ 

To Miss Pearn. 17 April, 1935. 

Dear Miss Pearn, — 

Thank you for your letter. We were disappointed not to 
come to England; but, D.V., shall come in the autumn. And I 
am so thankful to be feeling better, I thot^ht sometimes that 
I was never goir^ to get out of Mexico, what with malaria, 
and a typhoid condition inside, and 'flu making my chest go 
wrong. However, we are on our own ranch, and though I feel 
still shaky— must lie down most of the time — I am rapidly 
gettmg better. It’s lovely spring weather up here, but very 
dry; though there was deep snow for some months. We’ve 
got an Indian and his wife to do for us; it is good to be quite 
quiet. 

You’ve done awfully well with those difficult stories. The 
Princess and Mornings in Mexico are still wandering this side. 

I’m not so very keen on giving those sketches to ♦ It 

seems to me, it’s always his friends who make attacks on me — 

like ; and so often I can see ^ words coming 

out against me, through people who frequent him. I don’t like 
that kmd of friendship. But you use your own judgment. 

I wish I did some nice popular little stories. We’ll see how 
the summer goes with me. I feel it will be a long time before 
I do another novel. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Dd Monte Ranch, 

Qmsia, New Mexico, US. A, 
To H. A, Piehler, 17 April, 1925. 

Dear Sir,— 

I received your letter only last night. 

The scene of my Nottmgham-Derby novels all centres round 
Eastwood, Notts (where I was born): and whoever stands on 
Walker Street, Eastwood, will see the whole landscape of Sons 
and Lovers before him: Underwood in front, the hills of Derby- 
shire on the left, the woods and hills of Anncsley on the «ght. 
The road from Nottingham by Watnall, Moorgreen, up to 
Underwood and on to Annesley (Byron's Annesley) — gives 
you all the landscape of The White Peacock, Miriam's farm in 
Sons and Lovers, and the home of the Crich family, and Willey 
Water, m Women m Love. 

The Rainbow is Ilkeston and Cossall, near Ilkeston, moving 
to Eastwood, And Hermione, in Women in Love, is supj^sed 
to live not far from Cromford. The short stories are Ripley, 
Wirksworth, Stoney Middleton, Via Gellia (“The Wintry 
Peacock"). The Lost Girl begins in Eastwood — the cinemato- 
graph show bemg in Langley Mill. 

I hope this will meet your requirements. 

Yours faithfully, 

D, H. LAWREattCE. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Questa, New Mexico. 

To H. W. Mathews. ai May, 1935- 

Dear Sir,— 

In answer to your letter of April 25th, which I have received 
only to-day, I wish to say that in my preface to the Memoir 
of the Foreign Legion there is nothing but the exact truth: as 
far as any human being can write the exact truth. As for 
Maurice Magnus' MS., it is certainly authentic. I went over 
it with him in the Mmiastery of Hontecassino. There is no 
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possibility of any fraud. As for his precise truthfulness, I 
would not answer. Yet I don't think he lied in this memoir. 
He wanted to call it Dregs. Norman Douglas — ^who is the 
N.D, of the Florence episode in my introduction — ^wrote a 
sort of little pamphlet defending M^us — ^and reproachmg 
me. You can get it in London, But Douglas would not ques- 
tion any of the facts of the book — he only thmks I am hard on 
M. M. But in life, Douglas was much harder on him — ^very 
much. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Questa, New Mexico. 

To Curtis Brown. a 6 t/t May, 1935. 

Dear Curtis Brown, 

Your letter, and Seeker's, about the Douglas letter. 

I don't want to bother any more about that busmess; neither 
pamphlets nor articles. When I was feeling sick, I felt sore. 
Now I am better, I don't care what Douglas or anybody else 
says or pamphletises. They can go all their own way to 
oblivion, and if Seeker doesn't reprint The Foreign Legion, 
I don't care a bit. 

I'm sure you'll agree with me about this. I think public 
‘'controversies" infra dig., anyhow. 

I did a play — a Bible play — David — ^which I'll send you 
when it's t3rped out. But I don't care about having it published. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


c/o Del Monte Ranch, 

Qaesta, New Mexico.. 

To Dr. Trigant Burrow. 6 June, 1935* 

Dear Dr, Burrow, — 

I found your letter and the two reprints when I- got t»ck 
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here. I am in entire sympathy with yonr idea of social images. 
In factt I feel myself that the Jewish consciousness is now 
OTmi^ed entirely of social images; there is no new-starling 
'‘redity” left. Nothing springs alive and new from the blood. 
All is a chemical reaction, analysis and decomposition and re- 
precipitation of social images. It is what happens to aU old 
races. They lose the faculty for real experience, and go on 
decomposing their test-tubes full of social images. One fights 
and fights for that living something that stirs way down in the 
blood, and create consciousness. But the world won't have it. 
To the present human nund, everything is ready-made, and 
since the sun cannot be new, there can be nothing new under 
the sun. But to me, the sun, like the rest of the cosmos, is 
alive, and therefore not ready-made at all. 

I don't wonder you haven't got your book published. Those 
Unconscious things of mine hardly sell at all, and only arouse 
dislike. I'm not going to bother any more about that side of 
things. People are too dead, and too conceited. Man is the 
measure of the universe. Let him be it; idiotic foot-rule which 
even then is nothing. In my opinion, one can never know: and 
never — ^never understand. One can but swim, like a trout in 
a quick stream. As for the stonra that sit tight and think they 
know, permanently — ^they are only swimming very slowly in 
a much slower stream — stupidly. 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Qimta, New Mexico. 

To Catherine Carswell. ao June, 1935. 

My dear Catherine,— 

I was so ill down in Mexico — ^in Oaxaca— with malaria, ’flu 
and tropical fever — I thought Td never see day%ht. So 
everything slipped. But we got back here about ten weeks ago, 
and I am beginnii^ to be myself again. But it was no joke.— 
As far as prosperity goes — I have left Sellxer, who hangs, 
like a creaking gate, long: and gone to Knopf, who is a better 
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business man. But of course I still have to live on what is 
squeezed out of poor Seltzer. 

We've been busy here — brought a stream of water from the 
Gallma Canyon — ^about two miles — to irrigate the field. But 
it's so dry, for all that. The water just disappears. We have 
a black cow, whom I milk every morning and evening — ^and 
Frieda collects the eggs— about eight a day — ^from the eleven 
hens. Frieda's nephew, Friedel Jaffe, is staying the summer 
with us — ^he helps. We had an Indian and wife to do for us, 
till last week: then we sent them away. “Savages" are a burden. 
So a Mexican boy comes up to help: and even him one has to 
pay two dollars a day: supposed to be very cheap labour. 

Lovely to think of cherry trees in bloom: here the country 
is too savage, somehow, for such softness. I get a bit of a 
Hetmweh for Europe. We shall come in the autumn— D.V. — 
and wmter somewhere warm. 

Who IS the other boy you have with you? One of Goldring's 
boys? I don't know. 

Glad you liked St. Mam. In Mexico I finished my Mexican 
novel. It's very different. But I think most of it. — ^Pity you 
don't do any writing. 

All good wishes from us both to you and the boy and Don, 

Yours, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Questa, New Mexico. 

To Curtis Brown. 33 Jme, 1935. 

Dear Curtis Brown, — 

I had your radiogram last night — ^it took three days by post, 
from the air station here in New Mexico. 

I seem to remember that O'Brien does a sort of anthology 
of short stories each year, but whether EngUsh or American 
publishing I don't know* I had thought that perhaps I would 
do a third long story, to go with The Woman Who Rode Away 
and The Princess, and make a vol. for America. But perhaps 
it would be better to leave it to you to decide. If this O'Brien 
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concern is a good one, and you think it best to let him have 
The Princess, then agree with him. Anyhow, The Princess is 
used for England, already. 

I expect by this time you have the MS. of the play David. 
It is a good play, and for the theatre. Someone ought to 
do It, 

I think next week I’ll send the MS. of The Plumed Serpent 
(Quetzalcoatl), my Mexican novel, to the New York office, 
asking them to make the corrections on the duplicate and 
forward a copy to you at once, I consider this my most im- 
portant novel, so far. Will you show it to Seeker? Perhaps he 
might set It up soon, if he likes it, in galleys. I should like 
very much to show it to a Mexican friend, in Mexico City, and 
have his opinion, before it is finally prmted. I’m a bit afraid 
to send the MS. down there. 

When is Barmby coming back to New York? 

Knopf advertises that I shall henceforth publish exclusively 
with him. He’s not justified in so doing. Seltxer writes an 
expostulation. I never made any “exclusive” promise to Knopf, 
and I don’t think Barmby ever did. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Qaesta, New Mexico. 

To Curtis Brown. 31 MV* 1935* 

Dear Cxjrtis Brown, — 

I'm glad you are sweating after agnculture rather than 
literature, for a bit. It’s more fun. My pursuit of both, out 
here, is spasmodic but I put the salt on the tail of the ^ricul- 
tuKil bird occasionally. Anyhow, I milk my black cow Susan 
at 6.0 a.m. and after tea m the evenmg; and I irrigate when 
the water’s runnmg; and I see to the rather small garden; and 
I chop wood. In fact, my wife and I are quite alone on this 
ranch now. But I get a Mexican or Indian when there’s any real 
work to do— -heavy. And sometimes, in stete, I set off with my 
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wife and Hon. Dorothy Brett in the spring wagon, to go and 
shop the few things one can buy in Arroyo Hondo, ten miles 
off» We look a real old outfit, but the two horses are quite nice. 

Pity you are leaving so early. We are due to arrive in New 
York about Sept. 15th: sail about the 30th. So I shall see you 
in London (D.V.). FU really bring myself to meet a few people 
m New York: at least, I say so now. 

To-day I sent off the third copy of the play. 

Hope you and Mrs. Brown are havmg a good time. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Del Monte Ranch, 

Questa, New Mexico^ 

To M, L. Skinner. 38 Angast, 1935. 

Dear Molue Skinner, — 

I sent you a letter yesterday, and last night came yours 
telling me your brother was dead. He had no luck: one could 
see in his face that he never would have luck. Perhaps it's 
really true, lucky in money, unlucky in love. But as a matter of 
fact, I believe he really never wanted to make good. At the 
bottom of his soul, he preferred to drift penniless through the 
world. I thmk if I had to choose, myself, between being a 
Duke of Portland or havmg a million sterhng and forced to live 
up to It, Fd rather, far, far rather be a penniless tramp. There 
is deep inside one a revolt against the fixed thic®, fixed society, 
fixed money, fixed homes, even fixed love. I believe that was 
what ailed your brother: he couldn’t bear the social fixture of 
everything. It’s what ails me, too. 

And after all he lived his life and had his mates wherever 
he went. What more does a man want? So many old bour- 
geois people live on and on, and can't die, because they have 
never been in life at aU. Death’s not sad, when one has lived. 
And that agam is what I think about writing a novel: one 
can live so intensdy with one’s characters and the experiences 
one creates or records, it is a life in itsdf, fat better than the 
vulgar thing peo^e call life, yatamg or motoring and so on. 
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No, every day I live I feel more disgust at the thing these 
Americans call life. Ten times better die p en niless on a gold- 
field. 

But be sure of my sympathy. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Garland's Hotel, Suffolk St,, 

Pall Mall, S,W, 

To J. M. Murry. 6 Oct., 1935. 

Dear Jack, — 

We're going up to my sister to-morrow: c/o Mrs. W. E. 
Clarke, Ripley (Derby) — so shan’t be able to come down 
immediately, but when we come south <^ain, in about a 
month's time, then we can come and see you, if you are not in 
town. I expect we shall stay a month or so by the sea in Lines. 

I still feel queer and foreign here, but look on with wonder 
instead of exasperation this time. It's like beir^ inside an 
aquanum, the people all fishes swimming on end. No doubt 
about it. Engird is the most fantastic Alice-in-Wonderiand 
country. 

We shall go to the Mediterranean for the winter — I've an 
idea Ragusa, on the Adriatic, m%ht be nice: real peasants 
still. 

I hear poor Gertler is in a sanatorium. Have seen the 
Carswells and Eders, but no more of the old crowd — ^not Kot. 

Hope you’re all well and cheerful in the old coastguard 
station. 

Yrs., 

D. H. L. 


ejo Mrs, W, E, Clarke, 

Ripley, Derby, 

To Martin Seeker. Friday, 

Dear Secker,— 

Oh, dearl The next to the last galley of Qaetzalcoatl is 
missing: galley 156. Could you send it me at once? I think 
we shall stay here till next Wednesday. 
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I still say, this is the most important of all my novels. But 
I hate sending it out into the world. 

Been motormg all over my well-known Derbyshire. One of 
the most interesting counties in England. But I can't look at 
the body of my past, the spirit seems to have flown. 

In the proofs, the words serape is spelt half the time sarape. 
Both ways are correct, it's an Indian word. But ought one to 
stick to one form? God knows why I changed. I began sarape, 
wrote serape for thirty or forty galleys, then went back to 
sarape. Borel 

I'll come in to your office soon as we get back. 

Greet all at Bridgefootl 

Tell the man, very nice man, in your office, I do mean what 
Ramon means — ^for all of us. 

Wiedersehen. 

D. H. Laweence. 


73, Gower St, W^C, i. 

To J. M. Murry. Monday {Oct, 1935). 

Dear Jack, — 

We gave up the idea of staying in England — ^we leave for 
Baden-Baden on Thursday. 

Could you come up on Wednesday? — come here, we'll see 
about a room for you. And I'll make no arrangements with 
anybody for Wednesday. 

I met the Constant Nymph and Rose Macaulay on Friday, 
also Wm. Gerhardi: he’s nice: said he was coming here to- 
morrow afternoon, You might meet him. Was in Oxford Press 
this morning. Humphrey Milford said he liked your Keats 
book very mudu but not the Adelpht — ^must you really write 
about Jesus? Jesus becomes more unsympatisdi to me, the 
longer I live: crosses and nails and tears and all that stuffl 1 
think he showed us into a nice cal de sac. But there! England 
just depresses me, like a long funeral. But I cease to quarrel. 
No good kicking gainst the pricks. 

Greetings to your wife and the child, from us both. 

D. H. L. 
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cjo Frau von Richthofen, 

Ludwig-Wilhelmstift, Baden-Sadm^ 
To J. M. Murry. Sat, 31 Oct 

Dear Jack,— 

Tin sorry I missed you — I hurried straight to the house, on 
the obvious way. I had such a nice bag of fruit for you to take 
home, with fresh figs and dates and Carlsbad plums. But 
perhaps you'd have hated carrying it, so heavy. 

Just the same here — ^very quiet and unemerged; my mother- 
in-law older, noticeably. 

I make my bows and play whist with old Excellemen: Aber 
Excellenzchen! cries my mother-in-law. Titles still in full swing 
here, but nothing else. No foreigners. Shades of Edward VII 
and Russian princes. The Rhine vill^es untouched and 
lovely; we had to motor from Strasburg; and the peasants still 
peasants, with a bit of that eternal earth-to-earth quality that 
is so lost m England. Rather like a still sleep, with frail dreams. 

I read your November Adelphx. Don't you see, there still 
HAS to be a Creator? Jesus is not the Creator, even of Himself. 
And we have to go on being created. By the Creator. More 
important to me than Jesus, But of course God-the-Father, 
the Dieu-Pere, is a bore. Jesus is as far as one can go with 
God, anthropomorphically. After that, no more anthropos. 

Perhaps I'll write you a little article. 

Regards to your v^e and to the baby. 

D. H. L. 

We're in the Hotel Eden — once really grand, now we only 
pay 9/6 a day, for food and all — each— and huge room with 
bathroom. Try the Schwarzwald one day. 


cjo Signor Capellero, 

ViUa Maria, Spotorno (Genova), 
Riviera Ponente, Italy. 

To Curtis Brown. 16 Novm,, igay. 

Dear Ccfrtis Brown, — 

We got here yesterday — ^it's lovely and sunny, with a blue 
sea, and I'm sitting out on the balcony just above the sands, 
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to write. Switzerland was horrid — I don't like Switzerland 
anyhow — m slow rain and snow. We shall find ourselves a 
villa here, I think, for the time. 

I am endosmg Seeker's agreement for David. 

I had your letter with copy of Knopf's this morning, I know 
Knopf doesn't like limited editions — and he also likes to be 
important But it doesn't seem to me to matter vastly. Seeker 
gets all the first edition sales, even if he doesn't sell sheets. 
And anyhow, in the sunshine, one cares so very much less. 

Yrs„ 

D. H. Laweence, 

Villa Bernardo, Spotorno {Genova). 

To J. M. Murry. 19 Novem., 1925. 

Dear Jack,— 

We've taken a house here till April — above the village and 
the sea — ^big vineyard garden, and castle rums — ^nice — ^you 
know the kind of thing. The vill^e isn't anything to stare at, 
but there's the sea, and good walks in the hills, 

I heard from Brett. She has got to Capri. 

Did I tell you about a Dr. MacDonald, of Philadelphia, who 
did my bibliography? He's really mce — ^like a Canadian farmer, 
and quiet, and with energy. He is English professor at the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and he'd like to change his 
place, for a year, with an English professor. You know those 
school people — do you know anyone who would like the 
change? MacDonald specialises in Elizabethan pamphlets — ^he's 
another for the Elizabethans: a very sound man, you'd surely 
like him. 

I think you and Violet would like this place all right. Noli, 
the next villj^e, was a mediaeval republic of fishermen, and 
quite a gem in its way, but too past to live in. I prefer the 
frayed edges, like here. 

The Villa Bernardo is a three-decker — or a four-decker, 
with the contadino in the deeps— you could have bedroom and 
kitchen for yourselves, if you like — ^we rent the whole house— 
or> there is liiis inn, the Albergo Ligure. 


Salati! 


D. H. L. 



Post card from Spotomo. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. (Dec. 7, 1925.) 

Many thanks for the books: the ''ledgers" are mostly gaily 
imposmg, 1 feel nothing could go in them but scandalous 
stories. IVe also the bit of MS. for Spud: but put enough 
stamps on your letters; I had 3.50 surcharge. Here it freezes, 
but IS sunny. In France 14 degrees below zero. What price 
the ranch! Went to Alassio yesterday, to see F.*s daughter 
Barby. Alassio well begins: Alas! for it’s a chronic hole, 
awfidl 

D. H. L. 

Murry has taken a flat in the Vale of Health for the winter 
Insists he's coming here in January with Violet. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno, 

Prov, di Genova* 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 29 Dec., 1935. 

Dear Beett,— 

The hankeys came to-day and are very nice indeed. But I 
wish you weren’t so eictravi^nt, presenting, 

Barby is here since Christmas Day, nicer this time. 

She’s busy painting, has feint hopes of one day selhng some- 
thing. But the Slade took all the life out of her work. That 
Slade Cl a criminal institution, and gets wome. 

We had a very mild Christmas Day— went down to the inn 
and had a turkey (my dinner) with Seekers and Capelleros. 

, . . Now I’m waiting to bear any day from Curtis Brown, 
and know when he will appear. I shall meet him in Genoa 
or Florence, and come on. It's just possible, still, he 
won’t come. But more possible, he will. He’s quite nice, 
but absolutely a stranger, and fat, and over fifty, Dio benedetto! 
We sort of let ourselves in for these things. If he comes, it 
will probably be nest week, and then we’d drift on from 
Florence, Rome, Naples, to Capri, and he’ll have to go back 
all alone. I dread the expense, rather! Why docs everything 
cost, and nothir^ pay? 
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The weather has been sunny and lovely and warm. My cold 
is much better; Frieda says she's now feeling limp. The 
devil's in it. 

Knopf is publishing The Plvaned Serpent on Jan. 23rd, so 
by then we oi^ht to have our copies. Strange that the 
Porcupine hasn't appeared. 

I have a sort of feeling I should like to go to Russia, later in 
the spring. Nobody encourages me in the idea. 

I send you another story, Glad Ghosts, It's finished at last, 
and, usual woe, is much too long. Tell me what impression 
it makes on you. I am curious to know. I suppose you've about 
got through Sun, Don't bother with the ^'Ghosts" unless 
you wish. Perhaps you are pamting fast. 

There’s no news. I haven't heard from anybody — drew an 
almost blank Christmas. Just as well, for I hate these strained 
rejoicings. 

Where did you stay in Rome? How dear was it, and was it 
nice? Ask Earl if he knows a moderate place. In Naples I 
suppose one goes to the Santa Lucia. But I'm going to be tight, 
on that trip with Curtis Brown. I mean money, not wine. 

Tanti boom aaguri per it nmvo anno. Come va il Cristo del 
Hondo crocifisso? Le piacerebbe^ siewrot lo mettere finedmente 
alia Croce, un ultra volta, ma Vtdtima, qnesta! Povero nomacew, 
percke non aiutargli staccarsi! Cristo rifiutando alia Croce! 
Cosl lo farei io! 

D. H. L. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno, 

Pro, di Genova, 

To J. M. Murry. 4 Jan,, 1926. 

Dear Jack, — 

A la guerre comm d la guerre! Make up your mind to change 
yowc ways, and call the baby Benvenuto, 

My dear Jack, it's no good! All you can do now, sanely, is 
to leave off. A la vie comm d la vie. What a man has got to 
say is never more than relatively important. To kill yourself, 
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like Keats, for what you've got to say, is to mix the eggshell 
in with the omelette. That's Keats' poems to me. The very 
excess of beauty is the eggshell between one's teeth. 

Carino, basta! Canto, deja, deja, la canzon, cheto! Cheto, 
chetol Zitto, zitto, zitto! Basta la mssal 
In short, shut up. Throw the Adelphi to the devil, throw 
your own say after it, say good-bye to J. M. M. Filius Mens, 
Salvatore di Nessano se non di se stesso, and my dear fellow — 
give it up! 

As for your humble, he says his say in bits, and pitches it 
as far from him as he can. And even then it’s sometimes a 
boomerang. 

Ack! da lieber Augustin, At^ustin, Augustin — I don't care 
a straw who publishes me and who doesn't, nor where nor 
how, nor when nor why. I’ll contrive, if I can, to get enough 
money to live on. But I don’t take myself seriously, except 
between 8.0 and 10,0 a.m., and at the stroke of midnight. At 
other seasons, my say, like any butterfly, may settle where it 
likes: on the lily of the field or the horsetod in the road; or 
nowhere. It has departed from me. 

My dear chap, people don't want the one-man show of you 
alone, nor the Punch and Judy show of you and me. Why, oh 
why, try to ram yourself down people's throats? Offer them a 
tasty tit-bit, and if they give you five quid, have a drink on it. 

No, no! I'm forty, and I want, in a good sense, to enjoy 
my Iffe. Saying my say and seeii^ other people sup it up 
doesn’t amount to a hill 0' beans, as far as I go. I want to waste 
no time over it. That's why I have an agent. I want my own 
life to hve. "This is my body, keep your hands off!" 

Earn a bit of mon^ joumalisticdly, and kick your heels. 
You've perhaps got J. M. M. on the brain even more seriously 
tViati J. C. Don't you remember, we used to ^ about having 
a litde ship? The Mediterranean is glittering blue to-day. 
Bah, that one should be a mountain of mere wordsi Heave -01 
myboyi get out of it! 

Jq« 
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VUla Bernardo, Spotorno (Genova), 
To J. M* Murry. 9 Jan,, 1936. 

Dear Jacx^— 

Yes, I find the turn of the winter heavy too, and sometimes 
a struggle, and last year I nearly fell into the Styx. But I try 
as far as possible not to fight against the big currents. I don't 
care much about having my own way any more, even with 
myself. All I want is to live and be well alive, not constrainedly 
half dead. 

That's why I should say to you, oh, don't bother any more 
about Jesus, or mankind, or yourself. Let it all go, and have 
the other sort of faith, as far as possible. I hate my enemies, 
but mostly I forget them. Let the Adelphi die, and say to it; 
Peace be to your ashesl I don't want any man for an adelphos, 
and adelphoi are sure to drown one another, strangling round 
each other's necks. Let loose, let loose! 

I got my copy of Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine 
to-day. Did you get yours? A very handsome volume, my 
word! But if the doctrine inside isn't amusing, downright 
amusing, it's no good. Gaudeamus igitur! 

It's very nice sunny weather here. The sun means a LOT. 
It's almost the grace of God in itself. May a mackerel swallow 
the larvae of all Words! 

Sta bene! 

D. H. L. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno, Genova, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Saturday (Jan, xoth, igafi). 

Dear Brett,— 

I'm still struggling with my Glad Ghosts, Alas, and a 
thousand times alack, it's growing long — ^too long, damn it! 
Even Sun is a bit too long. 

Am in bed for two days with that cold on the chest. But 
it's dissolving satisfectonly. Here, it's cloudy, but not cold 
my more. 



IS here, with the family down by the 

road. He’s a nice gentle soul, without a thrills his wife a living 
block of discontent— why, I don't know, for she's not so 
perfect. But I think she's ill. Myself, I feel like a chip-munk 
hibernating. I read Aldous Huxley's Along the Road. I'd send 
it you, but It’s Seeker’s copy. It's little rasays about Italy — 
very nice in its way. He goes about in a io-h.p. Citroen car, 
which seems to me a very good idea. If I could drive I might 
think of one. 

F. is still diarmed with her clothes. You should see her in 
the black step-downstairs coat and the bowler ridii^-hat! I 
am swathed in the blue scarf, which if I were really a chippy 
I wouldn't be, only my own stripes. 

D. H. L. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotomo, 

Prov. di Genova. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 19 /an., 1926. 

Dear Brett,— 

Just a line to thank you for the typescript of Glad Ghosts: 
the first bit of it. 

Murry, I told you, wrote me impertinently about the 
Porcupine, that I was a professional heel-kicker, lucky Fm not 
a professional behind-kicker. Now he adds insult to injury, 
^airing if I wHl allow hhtt to pmt the essay on power, grata, 
and various other things, gr^is, in the Addphi, *^as Ae gift 
of one man to another.” To which I can only say, "as one 
writer to another, I will give you nothing paid for or unpaid 

An impudent review of Porcupine in N. York Timss, with 
large picture of me. Quelle canaillel 

Hasta otra vezt 

D. H. L. 
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To J. M. Murry. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno (Genova), 
19 Jan,, 1936. 


Dear Jack,— 

I would rather you didn’t publish my things in the Adetphi, 
As man to man, if ever we were man to man, you and I, I 
would give them to you willingly. But as writer to writer, I 
feel it is a sort of self-betrayal. Surely you realise the complete 
incompatibility of my say with your say. Say your say, carol— 
and let me say mine. But, for heaven's sake, don't let us 
pretend to mix them. 

Yrs., 

D. H. L. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno (Genova), 
To The Hon, Dorothy Brett, 35 Jan,, 1936. 

Dear Brett, — 

I haven't thanked you yet for the second batch of Glad 
Ghosts — ^and your letter. I suppose you'll be sending the last 
of It soon. When I write another story, I'U send it on. At 
present I'm not doing anything. January is always a hard 
month to dimb through: it was at this time last year I got ill. 
This year I'm domg my best to avoid it, and I really feel much 
better. I think Italy really agrees with me better than America 
does; I feel sounder, soUder. My sister arrives on Feb. 9th — 
for two weeks. Frieda's dai^hter Elsa on Feb. 13th. Barby 
is here since last Wed., and we're settling down better — do 
paintii^. I wish we could really make some mce trip, when 
our visitors have left. How is your Primrose Jesus getting on? 
I hear Murry's Life of Jesus was to appear in one of Lord 
Beaverbrook's papers — Sunday Times or something like that— 
it would have meant a nice bit of money. But apparently it's 
not coming off. But he’s got plenty of money, really, property 
and investments — ^ncher than all of us put together — ^Murry, 
I meffli. The photographs mdude Martin Seeker and Rina's 
posterior. I'll send you Lord Dufferm's Letters from High 
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Latitudes to show you how nice a yacht can be. I bought a 
few of those little books, fot oar yacht. Even the books must 
be smalll Keep it in case we ever do get a yacht library. I had 
a rather feeble review of Plumed Serpent from Times Lit. Sup. 
My American copy hasn't come yet. Has your porcupine? You 
must be getting smarter and smarter in clothes. We, not! Hope 
you're well and cheerful. 

D. H. L. 

Look out for your copy of Plumed Serpent — don't let it go 
to Hdtel Webster, 

Villa Bernardo, Spotomo, 

Genova, Italy. 

To Witter Bynner. 37 Jon., 1926. 

Dear Bynnee,— 

Caravan came to-day, and I have read it already, and like 
it very much. Surely you don't think me an enemy of life? 
My single constancy is hue of life! Caro, caro, is it quite true? 
But it's the only t^g to be constant to. I'm with you entirely 
there; and against the old. But don't you go and get old just 
now. Do you see me merely as a cat? Sometimes a cat, anyhow. 
I like these the best of your poems, that I know. They are more 
really you. Even serving happmess is no joke! I hope you won't 
mind the little sketch of you m The Plumed Serpent. I don't 
think it's unsympathetic — ^it only dislikes your sptttious sort 
of happiness — ^the spurious side of it. Happiness is a subtle 
and aristocratic thing, and you mixed it up with the mob a bit. 
Believe me, I'm not the enemy of your happiness! only of the 
false money with which you sometimes sought to buy ^ppiness. 
You must know what I mean: these poems are very sincere and 
really deep in life so you do know. I hope, one day, when I ve 
shed my fur and daws, and you've atinowledged your own 
fur and daws, we may be two men, and two friends truly. I 
don't know if I shall come back to America this yean it s a 
strain. I might go to Russia. Would you like to go with me? 
Tve even learned my Russian ABC. Fneda sends her 
greetings — ^hope everyiung goes well with you. 

D. H, Lawrence. 
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Villa Bernardo, 

Spotorno, Genova, Italy, 

To Miss Pearn. 39 Jan,, 1936, 

Dear Miss Pearn,— 

I am sendmg you to-day two copies of the story Glad Ghosts, 
I wrote it really for Lady Cynthia— but am not sure if it's 
suitable: 14,000 words, anyhow. I shall send you next week a 
long story. The Virgin and the Gipsy, about 35,000 or 30,000 
words. Seeker wants me to make anothef three-story book 
like The Ladybird, and he rather fancies Glad Ghosts and The 
Virgin for two of them. But give me your advice, will you? 
You got a copy of San: wonder if you liked it? I sent the dupli- 
cate straight to New York, so no need to bother about that. 

Will you please send one copy of Glad Ghosts on to Mrs. 
McCord: though I doubt if they'll ever be able to use it. 

It's rainy to-day — ^all the almond blossom commg out. I 
like being m Italy again. Heard from Curtis Brown in Naples: 
sorry I can't join him. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno, Genova, 
To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 3 Feb,, 1936. 

Dear Brett,— 

I got the whole of Glad GAosfs— and have sent it off. But 
they'll never find a magazine to prmt it. They wrote that even 
San was too "pagan" for anything but a highbrow "review"* 
Foolsl 

You are r^ht. The London group are absolutely no good. 
Murry wrote asking me to define my position. Cheekl It's 
soon done with regard to him. Pour moi voas n'emtez pas, 
mon cher. 

It's beastly weather, cold and rainy and all the almon 4 
blossom coming out in the chill. My sister arrives this day 
week — Tuesday — ^in Turin. I shall go up there to meet her. 
She stays two weeks, and I hope we shall get a trjp to Florence 
^d Pisaj: and I pray heaven the weather may be different. 



What are your plans? Ours are very indefinite. I don't feel 
like going back to America. I love the ranch, but I feel a 
revidsion from America, from going west. I am even learning 
a bit of Russian, to go to Russia; though whether that will 
really come off, I don’t know. We njight keep this house on 
till April. But I simply don't know what I sh^l do. I wish I 
wanted to go to the ranch again; but I don't, not now. I just 
don't. The only thing is to wait a bit. 

I've left off writing now; I am really awfully sick of writing. 
But now Frieda is at it, wildly translating the David play into 
German. She's even done it half. I wonder if it would be a 
great nuisance to you to post me my typewriter. F.'s daughter, 
Elsa, is a trained typist and knows enot^h German to type out 
this MS, from Frieda's rather muddled books. I tried to hire 
a typewriter in the village, but without success so far. But if 
you think it's not safe to post mine, or a lot of trouble, don’t 
bother, and we'll try and get one, just for this job, from Savona. 
F.’s daughter, Elsa, is arriving neat week also; but staying in 
the httlc H6tel Ligure while my sister is here. 

If we go to Florence, you might have run up for a trip wliile 
we are there. But then, if you were going to England later on, 
it is a waste to come now. And we really might make a trip to 
Capri in March. It all depends on your plans for returning to 
the ranch. 

I send a couple of snapshots — ^Rina Seeker takes them? 
they’re good, for such a tiny camera, don’t you think? 

Sorry the Brewsters snubbed your "Jesus.” Practise the 
tiger and the cheetah before you do your "Buddha.” The 
beasts come first. 

Remember me to everybody. 

D. H. L. 


Spotomo. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Tfmrsday, Feb. gth, 1936. 

Tm in bed th«sc six days with ’flu — don't s^ daylight yet. 
It gave me bronchial hemorrhage like at die ranch, only worse. 
The doctor says, just keep still. Hy sister came yester^y with 
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a friend— Mrs. Booth— so they, too, arc here in the firdess 
house. It pours with ram, is very cold, and has been like this, 
the weather, for nearly three weeks. My sister left Dover in 
bright sunshine, and a fine dear evening in Paris — no snow 
till Italyl F.'s Slighter Elsa arrives in Ventimiglia to-mght, 
Barby has gone to meet her. They come back to-morrow, stay 
in the little H6tel Ligure here till my sister has gone— she 
leaves on the 35th. — ^then they two move up here. But I like 
Barby. 

Chapter of dismalnesses! 

As for plans, I feel it’s the Flood, the only thing is to buUd 
an Ark. I like that quot. from Ke3?serlmg; but otherwise there’s 
somethmg snobbish and not quite real about his attitude. 
Though what you quote is right. He’s often very right. Only, 
shall we say, nerveless, after-life? I don’t like Buddha at the 
best! much prefer Hinduism. 

I dreamed there had been a flood at San Cristobal and Aaron 
lay drowned and I could only find alive a bunch of weird, 
rather horrible pintos. I endose Wilham’s letter. I don’t give 
up the ranch, not at all! And I don’t insist on Russia — not at 
alll I won’t go unless I want to worse than I do at this 
minute. Now, I say nothii^ and let the rain pour down and 
wait for the finger of the Lord. 

So sorry to bother you about the typewriter, Pazienzed 
Aspettal Aspetta pure! 

D. H. L. 


Ravello, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Sunday {Springy 1936), 
Dear Brett,— 

This is to introduce Miss Williams and her father. I’ll hope 
you will do a few walks together. 

We leave for Rome early in the morning, I will write from 
there. Meanwhile, don’t you mope and lie around, it’s infra 
dig. The greatest virtue in life is real courage, that knows how 

to face facts and live beyond them. Don't be ^ish, 
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D«HX*, Frieda and Else: Baden-Baden, 1935 



Villa Mirenda, Scandicci* 



pitying yourself and caving in. It’s despicable. I should have 
thought, after a dose of that fellow, you’d have had too much 
desire to be different from him, to follow his sloppy self- 
indulgent melancholics, absolutely despicable. Rouse up and 
make a decent thing of your days, no matter what's happened. 
I do loathe cowardice, and sloppy emotions. My God, did 

you learn nothing from of how NOT to behave? You 

write the sort of lettets he writes! Oh, basta! Cut it out! Be 
something different from that, even to youmelf. 

D. H. L. 


Hotel Palombo, Ravello, 

Golfo di Salerno. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Thursday {Spring, 1936). 
Dear Brett,— 

Glad you got safely back. Tm sure it's better for you there, 
where you have a few friends, than mooning in an unknown 
place. 

One has just to forget, and to accept what is good. We can’t 
help being more or less damaged. What we have to do is to 
stick to the good part of ourselves, and of each other, and 
continue an understandmg on that. I don't sec why we 
shouldn't be better friends, instead of worse. But one must not 
try to force anything. 

Frieda wrote mudi more quietly and humanly — she says we 
must live more with other people: which I think is true. It's 
no use tiTing to be exclusive. There's a good bit in quite a 
lot of people. If we are to live, we must make the most of that, 
and not cut ourselves off. 

rU let you know my plans, as soon as I make any. Just be 
quiet, and leave things to the Lord. 

D. H, L, 


I 
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Villa Bernardo, Spotorno, 

Prop, di Genova, 

Italy. 

To Catherine Carswell. 4th March, 19 

Dear Catherine,— 

It has been a muddled unsatisfactory sort of winter, 
actually m Capri for the time. Frieda is at Spotorno wit 
two daughters. 

I am sure you are right to give up that cottage. I am 
you are right to try putting John P. into a school. An< 
sure you are right to try to get free to work with your w 
and make a way for yourself and family. I’m very glac 
have decided. Let me know if I can help, with writr 
anything. I am really glad you are cutting a bit loose 
from cottage housekeepmg. It’s somewhat a waste of time 
the serial, and let’s see it. 

Italy is very much the same. I still like it, it is nice t 
in. But I've had ’flu, and the cold Tramontana wind ge 
chest. I don’t a bit know what we shall do this year- 
doubt if we shall go to the ranch. It’s so far, and I feel I 
make any long efforts this year. I’m tired of straining 
the world. Perhaps we shall come to England for the sumi 
I don’t know. But I'll let you know. 

I ordered you a copy The Plumed Serpent. I’m , 
you’ll find it heavy. 

Remember me to Don and the boy, and I do fed ] 
right in the moving and not setting up a fixed ndm 
London. 

D, H. 


Villa Bernardo, Spotorno, Gena 
To Curtis Brown. 'Easter Monday, ic 

Dear Curtis Brown,— 

I got badk here day before yesterday— wandered round , 
friends for six weefe, and even then never got to Taoi 
But I had a nice time; my wife stayed here with he 
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daughters, who arc with us for another fortnight. We leave 
this house about the aotfa— and then go either to Germany or 
to Perugia or Cortona. I fancied I might like to do a book, 
half travel and half study, on Umbria and the Etruscans. The 
Etruscan thmgs interest me very much. We might stay at 
Perugia for a couple of months and get material. But heaven 
knows if FU really do it-— the book, I mean. I am "off” 
writing — even letters— and most of my last fortnight’s mail has 
gone lost. 

Seeker wrote he’d sold out his private edition of Davidt 
I suppose you'll arrange with Elnopf to bring out a public, 
inejEpensive edition over there, before the copyright goes wrong. 
I ^rce with Knopf, these private editions are a bit of a swindle 
—fifteen bob for that, bit of a book! 

Don't mind if I have blank times when I don’t write — I am 
like that. Hope you’re feelmg well. 

D. H, Lawrence. 


Florence. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Smday, 24th April, 1926. 
Dear Brett, — 

Here is Rachel’s letter — ^also very depressing! You’ll prob- 
ably find them gone when you arrive. Don't go up alone to 
our ranch; I expressly don't want you to go up there alone. If 
you have somebody decent with you, well and good. I am a 
bit worried about the ranch, anyhow. I feel very strongly it 
would be better to have some responsible person livii^ there — 
like Scott Murray. I almost wish I’d asked Rachel and William if 
they'd care to live there. I did just hint it, in my letter to them 
a week ago. I want you to be very careful and cautiously feel 
around for what would be the best. Don't blindly dash into 
anything. But for myself, I definitely feel it would be best to 
have some good man living permanently up there and making 
a bit of a living off the place. It would really make it more 
liveable for all of us and make it more possible ultimately for 
us to plant a Buddha Bo-tree or a bo-tree of our own, up 
there, and forgather in its shade. It is what vre ought to do 
ultimately. Meanwhile, we must build up to that. So do 
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think carefully for the future and let us gradually shape the 
ranch the vra.y it ought to go, for the final best: when we have 
the bo-tree as well as the pine trees. 

It is rather depressing here — ^vile weather. Florence very 
crowded, irritable. I don't like it much and don’t think I shall 
stay very long. But another week, anyhow. The two girls leave 
for London direct on Tuesday — then Frieda and I will have to 
decide what we do. Mabel writes she will come to Paris m May 
to see Gourdjieff in Fontainebleau. She thinks salvation lies 
that way. It may, for her. 

If you get stuck for money, let me know. Any expenses 
incurred for the ranch, I will pay. But be careful and thought- 
ful, don't do foolish thmgs, and don’t buy unnecessary ones. 
All our means of all sorts are definitely limited. 

D. H. L. 

I can't stand Francis of Assisi — ^nor St. Clare — ^nor St. 
Catherine. I didn’t even like Assisi. They've killed so much 
of the precious interchange m life: most folks are half dead, 
maimed, because of those blighters. The indecency of sprink- 
ling good food with ashes and dirtsni^ sensitive mouths! 

D. H. L. 


Pensione Lacchesif 

Lmgarno Zecca, Firenze* 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Friday* 

Dear Brett, — 

We are here in the most atrocious weather, pouring cold rain 
all the time. I loathe it. And we are still undeaded about 
Germany. If this weather contmues, I shall go. I feel the 
North Pole would be better than Florence, in any more of this 
weather. 

I just got your letter. Why have you let yourself run so low 
in cash? To get to Santa F^ you need $150.00. The railway is 
about 93, the Pullman about 40, and food to buy. But see if 
Mabel won't motor you over. Her Finney Farm is between 
Boston and New York. If you really get stuck for money, 
you'll have to borrow from me. I’ll enclose a little note to 
Barmby. 
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You’ll have no one to meet you in Boston, and I think you 
must be met by somebody* Usually the Y.W.C.A. repre- 
sentative does it. I hope you got that letter from your father 
and from the Foreign Office — one can’t stand being badgered 
about. What a curse the world is! 

F. and I will be here another week, so write here. Did you 
get the woolly lamb, sent from Spotorno, and a few little books? 
Make your preparations carefully before you go. Ask about 
being met in Boston^ 

D. H. L. 


Pensione Lucchesi, 

Lungamo Zecca, Firenze. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Wednesday. 

Dear Brett, — 

Your letter about the wave of the sea to-night. Don’t you 
be saying bad things about the sea, you’ve got to sail on it 
just now. 

The s hated leaving Italy. We miss them — but they 

did make a tightness — ^that peculiar tightness that goes with 
more or less ordinary people — ^as if the landscape were shut in, 
and the air didn’t move. Perhaps now we shall take a little flat 
m the country here — outside Florence — ^for a couple of months, 
and I wander about to my Etruscans. I wouldn’t care to live 
in Assisi — I was there — ^it's too museumish, not enot^h life in 
it now. I really preferred Perugia. But I suppose I shall only 
go round and find my Etruscans for a bit. 

Did I tell you the Glad Ghosts story is appearing in the Dial. 

I suppose this is the last letter tl^t will catch you before 
you leave. Be wise and carefiil, and I feel you’ll be really all 
right. And when you’re on the other side, make wisdom and 
forethought your star. I don’t feel you’ll have any troubles, 
serious ones. 

Good luck, then, and a rivederci, and tante cose! and let’s 
hope for good days, not far offi, for us all. 

D. H. L. 

The rose of St. Francis is a paper one— -every decent rose 
has a thorn or two. 
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Villa Mirenda, 

San Paolo Mosciano, 

Scandtcci, Florence, Italy., 

To Miss Pcam. 13 May, 1936. 

Dear Miss Pearn, — 

I send you a story. Two Blue Birds — ^probably to be another 
tribulation to you. 

I also enclose Murry's letter to me, as he wants to vindicate 
himself in your sight. 

I had your note about the new Masses and Smile, Funny 
sort of home thmgs find for themselves! 

I feci bad about that strike, Italian papers say; '‘The 
government will maintain an iron resistance." Since the war, 
I've no belief in iron resistances. Flesh and blood and a bit of 
wisdom can do quite enough resisting and a bit of adjusting 
into the bargain — ^and with iron one only hurts oneself and 
everybody. Damn iron! 

Yrs., 

D. H, Lawrence. 


Villa Mirenda, 

San Paolo Mosciano, 

Scandicci, Firenze. 

To W. Siebenhaar. 13 May, 1926. 

Dear Siebenhaar, — 

I received the MS. of Max Havelaar a few days ^o, and 
read it at once, and did a brief introduction, without waiting 
for your e^ay. The strike seems pretty bad, heaven knows 
when we shall get anything, beyond letters, out of England. 
So I shall send the MS. and introduction on to Kno{^ at cnce, 
as he seemed rather indent. 

1 think your translation is excellent, so much in the spirit 
of the thing. And I came across no mistakes, except two slight 
slips which I altered. The only thing that pulled me up was the 
vmsd "disgruntled." You use it two or three times. Is it 
old enough to have been used in 1850? It feels modem to me, 
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but it may actually not be so. It is merely a question of avoid- 
ing an obvious anachronism. 

We are here in the country, very quiet, and the spring is 
very lovely. I only hope the sunny weather will continue. 

Best wishes from both. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Mirenda, S. Paolo Moseiano, 
Scandicci, Florence, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Sat,, i^th May, 1926. 

Dear Brett, — 

You will be drawing near to America now. I hope the sea 
has been decent and the landing will be all right: shall be 
waiting to hear. 

We've taken the top iialf of this old villa out in the country 
about seven miles from Florence— crowning a little hilltop in 
the Tuscan style. Since the rent is only 3,000 liras for a year — 
which is twenty-five pounds — I took the place for a year. 
Even if we go away, we can always keep it as a pied d terre and 
let friends live in it. It is nice — ^looking far out over the Arno 
valley, and very nice country, real country, pine woods, around. 
I am reading up my Etruscans, and if I get along with them 
shall go round to Perugia and Volterra, Chiusi, Orvieto, 
Tarqumia. Meanwhile we can sit still and spend little. There's 
only one family of foreigners near — Wilkinsons— sort of 
villa^e-arty people who went round with a puppet show, 
quite nice, and not at all intrusive. Then the tram is only 
li imles, at Vingone, and takes us mto Florence m |-hour. 
This is a region of no foreigners. The only thing to do is to sit 
still and let events work out. I count this ^ a sort of interval. 

I shall wait to hear how you find the ranch and how it treats 
you. I do hope there'll be somebody nice to go and live there 
too and help: you cannot be there alone. I often dream of the 
Agul, Aaron and Timsey. They seem to call one back, perhaps 
even more strongly even than the place, I don’t know what is 
in me, that I simply can't think of coming back to America 
just now: something in the whole continent that repulses me. 
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wrote me, he expects his second baby in a fortnight 

-—it may be here by now. But he is just the same — sort of 
underhand. I can’t like him. 

Earl found your papers — I have them here — I won't send 
them to the ranch till I know you are there. 

We’ve had horrid weather — ^then five days’ sun — ^now again 
grey and trying to rain. I never knew a spring so impotent, 
as if It couldn’t emerge. 

Knopf is prmting David in America, so there should be time 
for your cover. If you'd like to see them, write to her, Mrs. 
Blanche Knopf, 730, Fifth Avenue. 

Things feel a bit dismal, with the strike m England and so 
on. There's nothmg to do but wait a bit, and see if one's 
spirits will really rouse up and give one a direction. 

I still mistrust Earl, in his letter to me, about India. 

Remember me to everybody. It seems so far — I don't 
know why. 

D, H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandied, Florence. 
To Miss Pearn. aa Jrnie, 1926. 

Dear Miss Pearn,*— 

I sent you a little western m^arine. The Laughing Horse 
— D. H. L. number — ^thought it m^ht amuse you — especially 
the adverts. — I like my Mediterranean poem — somebody might 
prmt it in a periodic^. 

Seems to me there's something you asked me, which I’ve 
foigotten. 

Would you ask the dramatic department if they’ve any news 
of the performance of David which was to be given by a private 
society — I forget which — in September. I think we shall be 
in England for August — ^hope we shall see you — ^and I thot^ht 
I might look at some of the rehearsals, if they're really goit^ 
ahead. But maybe they’re not. 

We've planned to leave here for Baden-Baden on July lath. 

Hope sill goes jauntily. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence, 
To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 33 /one, 1926. 

Dear Brett, — 

Your first letters from the ranch. What a bore the rats had 
done so much chewingl But I thought the mattresses had gone 
down to Del Monte! And Frieda brought some, though not 
all, of the silver along with her, Fm sorry, thot^h, that you 
had so much hard work. One just doesn't feel like drudgery, 
and Fm sure you hate being in an overall. But pray heaven, 
by now you are in your breeches and feeling like a real 
ranchero! 

That scoundrel of an AeuI, to run away! I can just see him. 
Were the others glad to have him back, or didn't they care? 
I can just imagine them, this afrernoon, standing in a bunch 
under the scraggy trcK near the wire gate, whisking their lails- 
It's an awful pity one can’t just stride over, in one huge stride. 
Then we’d be there to tea in the porch. 

Here it is real Italian summer at last. Everybody sleeps 
from one till three. Nay, it’s quarter to four, and there’s not 
a peasant in sight on all the poderi. But of course they get up 
at about 4.30 in the morning — ^we about six. Fm sitting on the 
little balcony upstairs — ^you can so easily imagine this old 
square, whitish villa on a little hill all of its own, with the 
peasant houses and cypresses behind, and the vines and olives 
and corn on all the slopes. It’s very picturesque, and many a 
paintable bit. Away in front lies the Amo valley and mountains 
beyond. Behind arc pine woods. The rooms inside are big 
and rather bare — with red-brick floors: spacious, rather nice, 
and very still. Life doesn’t cost much here. 

We go in to Florence once or twice a week. When we see 
Reggie Tmner he always wants to be remembered to you. They 
all t hink you very bold, to go out there to the ranch. 

But you are quite right when you say one shouldn’t pretend 
to belong to one place exdusivdy. Itdy is always lovely, and 
out there at the ranch it is always lovely. I am sure it is right 
for me to stay this year in the softness of the Mediterranean. 
But next year, in the i^ring, I want to come to the ranch, bdore 
the leaves come on the aspen trees, and the snow is gone. 
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If one could but stride over! 

Is the messiness of the old corral passing away? Are there 
very many flowers? Will there be many raspberries? Were 
there still humming birds roimd the squawberry bushes or had 
they gone? Docs the ditch run a nice stream? 

Oh, by the way, tell me how much money you paid for 
cleaning the ditch, and for Azul, and all those things. Because 
I will pay for them. You'll have no money. DovUt forget. 

Has the old tree down at the well, the old fallen aspen, still 
put out leaves? I often think of it. And has the big grease- 
wood bush grown over the track of the well, so that it pushes 
your buckets aside? 

What place have the Rasmussens got, and what is he 
ambitious about? 

I am very much better in health now I can go about in shirt 
and trousers and sandals, and it’s hot, and all relaxed. We live 
very quietly, picmc by the stream sometimes. I have finished 
typing and revismg David in German — ^he was a job! Did I 
tell you I had the little typewnter taken to pieces and cleaned? 
It goes very nicely. But I'm glad it's shut up agam, it is an 
irritable thing, a typewriter. 

Mabel said you were going to see her. May as well be 
friends with her. I did think her book good. 

I believe it’s coming a thunderstorm: too bad; it's San 
Giovanni to-morrow, Florence’s saint, and big /esta-day. 

Frieda doesn't want to go to Germany and England — says 
she wants to stay here. But probably we shall go. 

Tante belle cose! 

D. H. L. 

We're doing a fine embroidery — ^peacock, kid, and deer 
among the vines! How is the big picture? 


Villa Mirmia, ScandkeU Flormce. 
To Martin Seeker. Mcmdayt 5 Jtdyt 1936. 

Dear Seceer, — 

In the hot weather, the days slip by, and erne does nothii^ 
and loses count of time. I have never answered your letter 
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about Sea and Sardinia. Every time I thought I'd said, it 
seems to me a good idea to do a 7/6 edition without pictures, 
and every time I forgot. But I hope you have gone ahead with 
it. Do you think it’s wise to start doing the other books as 
cheap as 3s. 6d.? But we can talk about that when we 
come. 

In the real summer, I always lose interest in literature and 
publications. The cicadas rattle away all day in the trees, the 
girls sing, cutting the com with the sickles, die sheaves of 
wheat Ue all the afternoon like people dead asleep in the heat. 
E pit non si frega. Z don’t work, except at an occasional scrap 
of an article. I don't feel much like doing a book, of any sort. 
Why do any more books? There are so many, and such a 
small demand for what there are. So why add to the burden, 
and waste one's vitality over it? Because it cc^ts one a lot of 
blood. Here wt can live very modestly, and husband our 
resources. It is as good as earning money, to have very small 
expenses. Bmqae 

And then we’re silly enough to go away. We leave next 
Monday, the lath, for Baden-Baden (c/o Frau von Richthofen, 
Ludw%-WilhelnKtift), and I expect we shall spend August m 
England. A friend is finding us a little flat in Chelsea. So we 
shs^ see you and Rina, and I hope we’ll have a pleasant time. 
I want to be back here for September and Vendemmia, because 
I like it best here. The Tenente still writes occasionally from 
Porto Maurixio, where he is transferred; rather lachtymose 
and forlorn. And we had a post card from your smeera, 

Reg^e Turner came out the other dacyt he says he's doing 
that book. But I doubt if he’ll ever finish it. 

My sisters write extremely depressed about the strike, 

England seems crazy. Qms wdt perdere Deus 1 Well, it's 

not my fault. But building your life on money is worse than 
building your house on sand. 

Remember us both to Rina. 

A rivederdl 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Firenze^ 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 7 Jtdy, 1936. 

Dear Bhett, — 

Your letter to-day, saying the hay is cut. That will be 
wonderful having a haystack, and being able to throw down 
the bunches of hay to the horses in winter, as I have done at 
Del Monte. I feel Kiowa is gradually growing into a real self- 
respecting ranch agatn. Friedel — ^he is m Berlin — sent us a 
photograph of the wagons with Indians and horses: very nice: 
gave one a wish to be back, too. For some thmgs, I wish I was 
really there. I would love to see the flowers, and ride up the 
raspberry canyon, and go aloi^ the ditch with a shovel. Then 
somethmg else, I canT find out what it is, but it is something 
at the pit of my stomach, holds me away, at least for the 
moment. It is somethit^ connected with America itself, the 
whole business — ^yet of course I feel the tree in front of the 
house is my tree. And even the little aspens by the gate, I 
feel I have to keep my eye on them. 

But Tm awfully sorry you have so much work to do. It 
would be really better to have Trinidad or somebody. And be 
sure to tell me how much you spend for labour, for the ditch 
and the hay and those things. And I'll send the money alot^. 

Here it is full summen hot, quiet, the dcadas sing all day 
long like many little sewing machines m the leafy trees. 
The peasant girls and men are all cutting the wheat, with 
sickles, among the olive trees, and binding it into small, loi^ 
sheaves. In some places they have already made the wheat 
stacks, and I hear the thresher away at a big farm. Fruit is in: 
big apricots, great big figs that they call fiori, peaches, plums, 
the fest sweet little pears. But the grapes are green and hard 
yet. It seems there is a great deal of fi;uit. 

We have met various people: nobody thrilling, but some 
quite nice. Lord Berners came out to tea. Do you know him? 
He was Tyrwhitt, or something like that. He asked us to stay 
with him in Rome in October, and be motored round to the 
Etruscan places. We might try a day or two. He was very 
nice: and apparmitly rich, too rich: RoUs-Roycey. 

We leave here ncjct Monday— the 13th. I am sorry to go, 
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except that the heat is a bit soaked in thunder, and heavy, and I 
think a little time rather high up m the Black Forest would 
be fresh and nice. How I should love to breathe the air at the 
ranch and to taste the well-water! What a pity there is such a 
strange psychical gulf between America and Europe! One has 
to undergo a metamorphosis and one can't always bear it. We 
are doe to spend August in England, then in early Sept, 
come back here. I shall be glad to be back. I haven't done any 
of my hiU-towns yet. I must do them in the autumn. I was 
so busy with bits of things. Seeker and Knopf want me to 
vwite another novel, but I'm not going to lay mjraelf waste 
again in such a hurry. Let the public read the old novels. 
The Knopfs arc in Europe, but don’t suppose we shtdl see them. 
He says; 'Tt becomes harder and harder to sell good books." 
Then let him sell bad ones. The way for us to do is to live 
economically, so we don't need much money — that's how we 
live here; £300 a year would do me. Hien one is independent 
of them. 

How are your headaches? I hope the heat doesn't give you 
them. Occasionally I get one, an odd stunner. 

Remember me to Rachel — ^also to Betty and Bobby. Is 
Bobby bad at all, or just a threat? I’m sorry she's not 
well. 

My sisters m England are very depressed about the coal 
strike: no busmess doing, more ruin ahead. What a misery! 

They've translated The Plumed Serpent into Swedish. Hope 
it’ll bite them. How much butter do you get from the cow? 
Does she run and hide as Susan did. Eggs are abundant here; 
seven liras a doaen, which is about a6 cents. How are you for 
money? Let me know. I like the seal to your letter. Where 
did you find the bird? Does Aaron still have a runmng eye? 
And Aaul's jaw? The poor creatures! Is Prince a mild lamb 
with you? 

D, H. L. 
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c/o Fraa von Fichthofen, 

Ltidwig-WUhelmstift, Baden-Baden. 
To Rolf Gardiner, 17 My* 1936. 

Dear Gardiner, — 

I was glad to get the circular letter and to realise that your 
Youth efforts had not gone entirely to the wall, I am very 
much indmed to ^ee that one must look for real guts and 
self- responsibility to the Northern peoples. After a winter in 
Italy— and a while in France — I am a bit bored by the Latins, 
there is a sort of inner helplessness and lack of courage m them; 
so wilhng to go on deceiving themselves: with the only alter- 
native of emigrating to America, 

1 expect to be in England for the month of August, perhaps 
we can arrange a meeting. And I can hear all about this new 
grouping. Let me know where you will be. 

And don't be too emest — earnest — ^how does one spell it? — 
nor overburdened by a mission; neither too self-willed. One 
must be simple and direct, and a bit free from oneself above alL 
Hoping to see you then. 

D. H. Lawrence, 


c/o Frau von Richthofen, 

Ludwig-WUhelmstift, Baden-Baden, 
To Rolf Gardiner. Thursday, July, 1936, 

Dear Roir Gardiner,-— 

Your letter to-day; as usual, like a bluster in the weather. 
1 am holding my hat on. 

But do let us meet. We arrive in London on July 30th — 
and go to a little flat, 35, Rossetti Garden Mansions, St„ 
Chelsea, S.W. 3, We shall use it as a pied d terre. Myself, I 
have promised to spend some time wilhmy sisters on the Lines, 
coast— and to go to Scotland— various titogs. 

I believe we are mutually a bit scared. I of weird move- 
ments, and you of me, I don't know why. But if you are in 
London even for a couple of days after the 30th, do come and 
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see us, and we can talk a little, nervously. No, I ahall ask you 
questions like a doctor of a patient he knows nothing about. 

But I should like to come to Yorkshire, I should like even 
to try to dance a sword-dance with iron-stone miners above 
Whitby. I should love to be connected with something, with 
some few people, in something. As far as anything matters, 
I have always been very much alone, and r^etted it. But I 
can’t belong to dubs, or sodeties, or Freemasons, or any other 
damn thing. So if there is, with you, an activity I can belong 
to, I shall thank my stars. But, of course, I shall be wary 
beyond words, of committing myself. 

Everything needs a beginning, though— -and I shall be very 
glad to abandon my rather meanmgless isolation, and join in 
with some few other men, if I can. If only, in the dirty solution 
of this world, some new little crystal will b^in to form. 

Ym., 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Baden-Baden, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 29 Jtdy, 1926. 

Dear Brett, — 

Simply pouring with rain! The Rhine valley all in floods. 
We leave to-night, via Strasburg, Brussels, Ostend, for 
London: through the night. It makes one shiver. 

Your letter came rolling in— we are always quite thrilied by 
your descriptions of the ranch and life. How lovely the flowers 
must be! There are strawberries, but you don't mention rasp- 
berries: here there are many in the woods. To-day came 
Radiel's letter to Frieda: she says rain and aild by you also. 
What one needs is an ark. I am going to begin making a 
collection of pairs of animals. Seriously, it’s awful! And what 
will England be like? I shan’t see Murry, he is too mudh, or 
too little, for me. Think I shall see the Sitwells and Rdf 
Gardiner — do you remember how he wrote two years ago to 
the ranch? As for the^lay, I know absolutely nothing of it so 
far— and have very few hopes. 

I am not dou^ any work at all: feel suflldently disgusted 
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with myself for having done so much and undermining my 
health, with so little return. Pity one has to write at all. 

Did you see Glad Ghosts in the Dial? Amusing. Smile! 
That little sketch of the dead wife came in the English Nation, 
In the Adelpki, the Life of Christ is relegated to the back 
pages, and our little friend is discovering he is a pantheist: 
without a Pan, however: frjnngpantheist! 

A dwindling of money aU round! And it rains, rams! I left 
the typewnter in Italy. If I go to Scotland, shall I call on 
your father? 

D. H. L. 


BaUabhadan, Newtonmore, 
Inverness-shire, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 14 Aagast, 1926. 

Dear Brett, — 

So this is your Scotland. It is rather nice, but dampish 
and northern, and one shrinks a trifle inside one's skin. For 
tliese countries one should be amphibian. Grouse-shooting 
began day before yesterday — ^an event for those who shoot, 
and a stiU bigger one for those that get shot. The heather is 
out, the bell-heather dying. But the bluebells are best, they 
arc very lovely, so big and tangled and blue. However, I have 
decided not to buy an estate in Scotland, etc., etc. 

Au reooir, 

D. H. L. 


MabUthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 26 August, 1926. 


Dear Brett, — 

I've been here a few days with my sisters, came on from 
Scotland. It’s rather nice — quite common seaside place, not 
very big, with great sweepu^; sands that take the light, and 
little people that somehow seem lost in the light, and green 
sandhills. I’d paint, if I’d got paints, and could do it I like 
it here, for a bit Frieda is comity up for a fortnight or so. 
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They don't begin rehearsing David till early September; I 
suppose I'll have to cast an eye on it, thot^h I feel rather 
reluctant. Somehow, I feel it will be a sham. 

I wonder how you are gettmg on at the ranch, and if the 
moving difficulties have settled thcmsdves. I expect to hear 
in a day or two; and Frieda will bring me my little bag, with 
cheque boohs, etc, I don't know why, but everywhere seems 
so far off, from England, The ranch doesn’t seem far off from 
Italy. From here it seems like the moon. Even Germany and 
Italy, here, seem as if they don’t exist. But we shall go back 
to the Villa Mirenda some time in Sept., though probably 
towards the end. 

England seems to suit my health. I feel very well here. But 
I don't write a line, and don't know when I shall begin again. 
I shall have to do something or other, soon. 

Remember me to Rachel, and all the others. I do hope you're 
having a good time. It’s rather cold heK—but fine. Tmtecase! 

D. H. L. 


Sutton-on-Sea. 

To Rolf Gardiner. 12 Sept., 1926, 

Dear Rolf Gardiner,— 

I sent back SchSpferische Pmse yesterday, to Lansdownc 
Rd. I read most of it, and was interested. Only the school- 
master part bored me. Sdioolmasters are terribly important 
to themselves: have to be, I suppose. 

We leave here to-morrow— and fay Thursday I expect to 
be in London: at 30, Willot^hhy Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Let me know if you will be in town, and we can meet. 1 expect 
to stay tiU towards the end of the month. 

I feel the whole thing is a Paase iust now. Let's hope it's 
SchSpfemch, 

Hbpe you had a deant time after alL 

Sincerely, 

' D. H. Lawrence, 
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To Miss Pearn. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 
9 Oct., 1936* 


Dear Miss Pearn,— 

Here we are back at home — ^nice to sit in the big empty 
rooms and be peaceful. They fimshed bringing in the grapes 
on Wednesday, so the whole place smells sourish, from the 
enormous vats of grapes downstairs, waiting to get a bit 
squashy, for the men to tread them out. 

I am thinldng about my own activities. I shall try just to 
do short stories and smaller things. Do you think any of the 
papers or magazines would care for me to do a review now 
and then? They could choose the book. But they'd have to 
make it dear, whether I could say what I wanted or not. 

And now, don't be very bored if I inflict a little burden on 
you. A friend to whom we are under a bit of an obligation in 
friendship, asls me if 1 can offer this stetch of hers to some 
penodical. But I don’t know any periodicals. Do you think 
it’s any good trying it anywhere? If not, just tell me, and I 
can hand on your verdict. 

Where did you go in Derbyshire? I was even there myself, 
but on the Matlock and Chesterfield side, for a bit. I hope 
you're feeling good and brisk. Here it is hot and sultry — 
shouldn’t mind a breath of cold air. 

Greetings from us both. 

D, H. Lawrence. 

Just got your letter about the Tr&me and critical articles. 
I should quite like to do any book that they think would be 
my line—only they would need to specify the book and the 
kind of article they want. 

D. H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandim, 

Florence, Italy. 

To Rolf Gardiner. ii Oct., 1936. 

Dear Rolt Gasmner,— 

We got tired of I^ondon and of feeing cor^ped up, and came 
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back here. It is rather lovely, very warm, like summer, grape 
harvest just finished, and enough room in the house to spread 
oneself. 

I wonder very much what your singing tour was like, and 
still more, what die Schleswig camp will be like. Let me know. 
I am sympathetic, fundamentally, but I feel how very hard it 
is to get anything red goii^. Until a few men have an active 
feeling that the world, the social world, can offer little or 
nothing any more; and tmtil there can be seme tangible desire 
for a new sort of relationship between people, one is bound to 
beat about the bush. It is difficult not to fall into a sort of 
preciosity and a sort of faddism. 

I think, one day, I shall take a place in the country, some- 
where, where perhaps one or two other men might like to 
settle in the neighbourhood, and we might possibly slowly 
evolve a new rhsrthm of life; learn to make the creative pauses, 
and learn to dance and to sing together, without stunting, and 
perhaps also publish some little fighting pMiodical, keeping 
fully alert and alive to the world, living a different life in the 
midst of it, not merely s^jart. You see, one cannot suddenly 
decapitate oneself. If barren idealism and intellectualism are 
a curse, it's not the head's fault. The head is really a quite 
sensible member, which knows what's what: or must know. 
One needs to establish a fuller relationship between oneself 
and the universe, and between oneself and one's fellow man 
and fellow woman. It doesn't mean cutting out the “brothers- 
in-Christ" business simply: it means expanding it into a full 
r ela ti onship , where there can be also physical and passiond 
meetmg, as there used to be in the old dances and rituals. We 
have to know how to go out and meet one another, upon the 
third ground, the holy ground. You sec, you yourself go out 
intensely in the spirit, as it were, to meet some fellow men. 
But another part of yourself, the fighting and the p;^ionatc 
part, never issues — ^it seems to me — from its shell. I may be 
all wrong, don't take any notice if I am. We need to co^ 
forth and meet in the essential physical self, on some third 
holy ground. It used to be done in the old rituals, in the dd 
dances, in the old %hts between men. It could be done aga^ 
But the intellig^ soul has to find the way in wluch to do it: 
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it won't do Itself. One had to be most mtensely conscious: 
but not intellectual or ideal. 

Let us think about it, and make some sort of start if it 
becomes possible. No use rushing into anything. If one can 
be sensible oneself, one will become the focus, or node, of a 
new sensibility. 

Anyhow, tell me about the Schleswig camp. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Mtrenda, Scandicci, Firenze, 
To M. & A. Huxley. 1 1 Novembre, 1936. 

Dear Maria and Aldods,— 

Many thanks for the photographs. I think gli autoii figure 
too often. 

I've already painted a picture on one of the canvases. I’ve 
himg it up in tie new sdhtto, I call it the “Unholy Family,” 
because the bambino — ^with a nimbus — ^is just watchmg anxiously 
to see the young man give the semt-nude young woman un 
gros baiser. Molto moierno! 

Hope it's nice at Cortina — it has emptied rain on us for 
days — ^but there’s a dear moon this evening. 

Haven’t seen a soul. No news. Tante cose, 

D. H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandxcd, Florence, 
To Rolf Gardmcr. 3 Dcccm., 1926. 

Dear Gardiner,— 

I was glad to get your letter — wondered often about the 
Baltic meeting — sounds a bit dreary. I think it’s hardly wordi 
while trym^ anything delibeiatdy international — ^the start at 
home is so difficult. But the soi^-tour sounded splendid. 

I’m sure you are domg the right thing, with hikes and dances 
and songs. But somehow it needs a central due, or it will 
finde away agam. There needs a centre of silence, and a heart 
d darkne®— borrow from Rider Haggard. We'll have to 
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establish some spot on earth, that will be the fissure into the 
underworld, like the oracle at Delphos, where one can always 
come to. I will try to do it myself. I will try to come to England 
and make a place — some quiet house in the country — where 
one can begm— and from which the hiker, maybe, can branch 
out. Some place with a b^ barn and a bit of land— if one has 
enough money. Don’t you think that is what it needs? And 
then one must set out and learn a deep discipline^ — ^and learn 
dances from all the world, and take whatsoever we can make 
into our own. And learn music the same; mass music, and 
canons, and wordless music like the Indians have. And try- 
keep on trying. It's a thing one has to feel one's way into. 
And perhaps work a small farm at the same tunc, to make the 
living cheap. It's what I want to do. Only I shrink from 
beginning. It is most difficult to begin. Yet, I feel m my 
inside, one ought to do it. You arc doing the right things, m 
a skir m ishi n g sort of way. But unless there is a headquarters, 
there will be no continuing. You youreelf will tire. What do 
you think? If I did come to Eng^d to try such a thing, I 
should depend on you as the oiganiser of the activities, and 
the director of activities. About the dances and folk music, 
you know it all, I know practically nothing. We need only be 
even two people, to start. I don’t believe either in numbers, 
or haste. But one has to drive one's peg down to the centre 
of the earth; or one’s root; it's the same thmg. And there must 
also be work connected — I mean earning a livmg— at least 
earning one's bread. 

I'm not coming to England for the Widowing of Mrs. 
Holroyd. I begin to hate journeys — I’ve journeyed enot^h. 
Then my health is always risky. You remember the devil’s 
cold I got coming to England in August. I've always had chest- 
bronchial troubles and pneumonia after-effects — so have to 
take care. 

How well I can see Hudmall Torkard and the miners! 
Didn't you go into the church to see the tablet, where Byron’s 
heart is buried? My father used to sing in the Hewstead Abbey 
choir, as a boy. But I’ve gone many times down Hucknall Long 
Lane to Watnall — and I like Watnail Park—rit's a great Sunday 
morning walk. Some of my happiest days I've spent haymaking 
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in the fields just opposite the S. side of Greasley church- 
bottom of Wataall Hill— adjoining the vicarage: Miriam'sfather 
hired those fidds. If you're in those parts again, go to East- 
wood, where I was bom, and lived for my first ai years. 
Go to Walker St. — ^and stand in front of the third house— and 
look across at Crich on the left, Underwood in front— High 
Park woods and Annesley on the right: I lived in that house 
from the age of 6 to i8, and I know that view better than any 
in the world. Then walk down the fields to the Breach, and 
in the corner house facing the stile I lived from i to 6. And 
walk up Engine Lane, over the level-crossing at Moorgreen 
pit, along tin you come to the highway (the Alfireton Rd.)— 
turn to the left, towards Underwood, and go till you come to 
the lodge gate by the reservoir — go through the gate, and up 
the drive to the next gate, and continue on the footpath just 
below the drive on the Irft — on throt^h the wood to Felley 
Hill (the WUte Peacock farm). When you’ve crossed the brook, 
turn to the r^t throt^h Felley Mill gate, and go up the 
footpath to Annesley. Or better still, turn to the right, uphill, 
before you descend to the brook, and go on uphill, up the rough 
deserted pasture — on past Annesley Kennels — ^loi^ empty- 
on to Annesley again. That’s the ojuntry of my heart From 
the hills, if you look across at Underwood wood, you’ll see a 
tiny red farm on the edge of the wood. That was Miriam’s 
farm — where I got my first incentive to write. I’ll go with you 
diere some day. 

I was at my sister’s in September, and we drove roimd — ^I 
saw the miners— and pickets— and policemen— it was like a 
spear throt^ one’s heart, I tell you, we’d better buds up and 
do somethir^ for the England to come, for they’ve pushed the 
spear through the side of my Ei^land. If you arc in that 
district, anywhere near Ripley, do go and see my sister, she'd 
love it. Her husband has a tier’s shop and outlying tailor’s 
trade amongst the colliers. They’ve "got on,” so have a new 
house and a motor car. But th^'re nice. 

Mm; W. £. Clarke, 

"Torestin,” 

Gee St., 

Ripley (Derby). 
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Ripley is about 6 miles &om Eastwood, by tram-car. 

You should do a hike, from Nottir^ham-Nuttali-Watnall 
-Moorgreen reservoir -Aimesley-Bledworth or Papplewick 
and across Sherwood Forest, Ollerton, and round perhaps to 
Newark. And another do,, Langley Mill to Ripley, Ripley to 
Wingfield Manor (one of my favourite ruins), Crich,aod then 
down to Whatstandwell and up ^ain to Alderswasley and so to 
Bole Hill and Wirksworth mid over Via Gellia, or keep on the 
high ground from Crich and go round Tansley Moor round to 
Matlock Bndge, or where you like. But it's real England— the 
hard pith of England. I'll walk it with you one day. 

Tell me what you think of Mrs. Hokoyi, if you see it. 

If they give David in mid-March, I shall come to England in 
mid-February. Then I hope to see you properly. 

Keep the idea of a mitre in mind — ^and look out for a house — 
not dear, because I don't make much money, but something we 
might gradually build up. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawhence. 

"Mrs. Holroyd” was an aunt of mine— she lived in a tiny 
cott^c just up the line from the railway-crossing at Brinsley, 
near Eastwood. My father was bom m the cottage in the 
quarry hole jmt by Brinsley level-crossing. But my uncle built 
the old cottage over again — all spoilt. There’s a mce path goes 
down by the cottage, and up the fields to Coney Grey farm- 
then round to Eastwood or Moorgreen, as you like. 


VUia Mirenda, Samdicci, 

Florencst Italy. 

To Dr. Trigant Burrow. Christmas Day, 1936. 

Dear Dr, Bxirrow,— 

Many thanks for the paper— PsycfejonaZyiis in Theory and in 
Life. It’s the first thing I've read for a long time that isn’t out to 
bully somebody in some way or other. It is true, the essential 
self is so simple— and nobody lets it be. But I wemder you ever 
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get anybody to listen to you. My experience of people is, as 
soon as they t hink themselves clever enough to read a book or 
hear a lecture, they will only pay attention to some bullying 
suggestion in which they can take part — or gainst which they 
can raise an equally bullyii^ protest. Really one gets sidk of 
people — they can’t let be. And I, who loathe sexuality so 
deeply, am considered a lurid sexuality specialist. Mi fa nude 
alio stomaco! But I was really glad to hear a real peaceful word 
for once. You never thought you were writing a Noel, Noel! 
carol, did you? But sometimes your sentences are like Laocodn 
snakes, one never knows where the head is, nor the tail. 

Tell me some time — ^it seems rude — ^what old nation you 
belong to — ^Eng^and? Wales? surely not Jewish at all (that's not 
prejudice — only the psychology isn’t Jewish). 

Best wdshes for the New Year. 

D. H, Lawrence. 


To M. Huxley. 


Vtlla Mirenda, Scandicci, 
Firenze, 

zStk Dec,, 1936. 


Dear Maria,— 

Glad you got the book. We had a Christmas tree and all the 
peasants — ^37 of them! They liked it, and were nice. Then we 
had the Wilkinsons out one evening, but have seen nobody else, 
I find I’m best alone— unless I can choose rather squeamishly, 
but perhaps it’s not really good for one. 

We shall stay here if not howked Out, I shall probably have to 
go to London for the play David at end of February. But 
probably shall come back here, Z like it here, I told you we’d 
fixed up the salotto nice and warm, with matting and stove 
going and Vallombrosa diairs. If you find a villa, find one 
between here and GaluEEO, if you c^, so 1 can walk over. 

I meant to thank you properly for those canvases; they were 
such 3 boon. My Bocc^cio picture of the nuns and the 
gardener is finished— very nice and, as Wilkinson says; WeU, 
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not exactly race ! — on the long canvas — and the third picture, 
the "Fight with an Amazon/' is nearly done. So you see how 
yousetmeupl Fm really gratefid. 

I hope Aldous is flourishing—and the boy. I sec odd bits 
about him— pere, not fils — in the papers — ^but journalists are all 
canaille. 

Which reminds me, they played my Widowing of Mrs, 
Holroyd and I believe they hated it, and somebody says I 
ought to write about the class I come from, Fve no right to 
venture into the Pcer;^e — ^people educated above their class, 
etc! O tra-la-la! La gente invidiosa d la bestia pi& maleducata 
ancora. Come mail 


Villa Mirenda, Scandtcci, 
Florence, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 9 Fe6., 1927. 


Dear Bbett,— 

Horrid the time you had with — and 

there's a certain impotence about modem men, which runs to 
smute. But no good bothering. The poor things have pmrient 
itch. Anyhow, I gather from Mabel’s letter you are settled down 
and cosy ^ain. For my part, people don't mean much to me, 
especially casuals: them Fd rather be without. 

So you’re in snow again, gleaming! I don’t care for snow. It 
shines so cold on the bottom of one’s heart. Here it's a fierce 
cold wind, olives splashing like water, but sunny. I don't mind 
when the sun shines. We are pretty comfortable indoors. 

Thanks for the Marriage book— what a feeble lot of com- 
promises! It’s no good talkii^ about it: marriage, like homes, 
will last while our social system lasts, because it’s the thing that 
holds our system together. But our system will collapse, and 
then marru^e will be different— probably more tribal, men and 
women beit@ a good dkii apart, as in the old pmblo system, no 
little homes. It all wmrks lack to individual ptoperty, even 
marru^e is an arrangement for the holding of property together, 

a btttel But what a feeble lot of writers; no guts! No the 
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colliers would say. That’s how they are, though. 

I've nearly done my novel — shall let it lie and settle down a 
bit before I think of having it typed. And I challenge you to a 
pictorial contest. Fm just finishing a nice big canvas. Eve 
dodgmg back into Paradise, between Adam and the Angel at the 
gate, who are having a fight about it— mid leaving the world in 
flames in the far comer behind her. Great fun, and of course a 
Capo lavoro! I should like to do a middle picture, inside 
Paradise, just as she bolls in. God Almighty astonished and 
indignant, and the new young God who is just having a chat 
with the serpent, pleasantly amused, then the third picture, 
Adam and Eve under the tree of knowledge, God Almi^ty 
disappearing in a dudgeon, and the animals skipping. Probably 
I shall never get them done. If I say. I'll do a thing, I never do 
it. But I'll try. And you too have a shot, if the subject tickles 
you. The triptych! TeU Mabel I'll see about the books and let 
her know. 

I found the first violet yesterday— and the slope opposite is 
all bubbled over with little pale-gold bubbles of winter aconites. 
La Primaveral Wonder how the horses are! Did you get the 
money for their feed? TeU me how much more. 

D.H.L. 


To Miss Pearn, 


Villa Mirenday Scandied, 
(Florence). 

9 Jan., 1937. 


Dear Miss Pearn,— 

The Insel Verlag asked me for a more or less personal 
article to put in their Almanadc, in German. So I did them 
one — ^I am sending you a duplicate, and I want you to read i^ 
and decide whether we shaU send it out into the world or not. 
If you think I should regret sendit^ it out to editom, wiU you 
preserve it for me, as yours wiU be the one copy? They're sure 
to cut the other orm up, for translation, in Germany. 

And how did you like the poems? I’m going to do some 
more. But Fm slowly pe^gkiU ut a novel, and painting my 
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fourth picture, very smart this last. Painting is more fun and 
less soul'Work than writing. 1 may end as an R.A. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


VUla Mirenda, Scmidicd, 

Florence. 

To Miss Pcarn. a8 Feb., 1927. 

Dear Miss Pearn,— 

I am sending a "Scrutiny” on John Galsworthy, for a book of 
"scrutinies” by the youBger writers on the elder, which is being 
published by that Calendar young man Edgell Rickword, Will 
you please have it typed for me? I am ashamed of the scrabbled 
MS. and will you please send me the typescript again, so I can 
go over it? 

I'm afraid it is not very nice to Galsworthy — but really, 
reading one novel after another just nau^ted me up to the 
nose. Probably you like him, thoi^h—But I can’t help it — 
either I must say what I say, or I put the whole thing in the fire. 

Yk., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Mirenda, Scemdket, 
Florence. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 8 March, 1927. 


Dear Brett, — 

Your letter from the De Vargas and the one from Taos when 
you had got back, leaving Mabel and Tony in Santa Fe, have 
both come. Bad luck they got 'flu. I got my first slap of it ten 
days ago— bronchi the same — ^it went off in three days, but 
comes back — doesn't qmte go yet. I have to-day dabbed on the 
last mustard plasters we bought in Amalfi — ^at the very moment 
I feel it nipping — so to-morrow I hope to be and smiling. 
Too bad it's got me just at the end of Feb. February is the bad 
OHMith. I hcq« Tony and Mabel are better. 
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It is already spring here — ^wild crocuses and anemones} 
purple ones, and primroses and violets. We get some lovely 
sunny days and some wet ones. But the cotintry is looking 
lovely, with the almond blossoms out and the com so green and 
die beans nearly in flower. Aldous and Maria and Mary 
Hutchinson came a week ago. Aldous still absolutely gone in 
the grouches— is writmg a political novel, heaven save him. I 
feel myself in another world altogether. They seem to me like 
people from a dead planet, like the moon, where never will the 
grass grow or the douds turn red. Ids no good, for me the 
human world becomes more and more unreal, more and more 
wearisome. I am really happiest when I don’t see people and 
never go to town. Town just lays me out. I won't go to London 
for David. I simply won't go, to have my life spoilt by those 
people. They can maul and mud: the play about as much as 
they like. They'd do it, anyhow. Why should they suck my life 
into the bargain? I won’t go. 

Frieda wants to go to Baden-Baden next week — and stay a 
fortn^ht and bring her two girls back here a month. The 
Brewsters, did you know, have moved to Ravello, and are in 
Cimbrone, Lord Gnmthorpe's place, you remember. They 
mvite me for a little while. I might go — ^but I don't know. It 
depends if I shake off this 'flu. What I've promised to do is to 
wsdk with Earl in the first weeks in April. I want to go to the 
Etruscan plaas near Rome — ^Veii and Cervetri— then on the 
Maremma coast, north of Civita Vecchia and south of Pisa— 
Corneto, Grosscto, etc. — ^and Volterra. The Etruscans interest 
me very much— and there are lovely places, with tombs— a 
dangerous malaria region in summer. 

I doubt if we shall come to America this year. It's not a case 
of settling. Butlong journeys jnst don't appeal tome. I'd love 
the ranch if I could stride there. But America puts me 
Whatever else I am, I'm European. And at the momeniv my 
desire to go far has left me. Probably it’ll come back later. But 
for the moment Italy will do for me. It seems awful to say it, bt^ 
I feel I'd sell the ranch if it were mine. It's so far, and I'm not 
American. You say yon’d buy it— but, my dear Brett, what 
with? 

I've done my novel— I like it— but it's so impocoper, accord* 
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ing to the poor conventional fools, that it'll never be printed. 
And I will not cut it. Even my pictures, which seem to me 
absolutely innocent, I feel people can't even look at them. Tliey 
glance, and look quickly away, I wish I could paint a picture 
that would just hll every cowardly and ill-minded person that 
looked at it. My word, what a slaughter! How are your 
radishes? Since my "Eve Regaining Paradise" I've not done 
anythii^. I began a resurrection, but haven't worked at it. In 
the spring one slackens off. Then this cursed 'flu. 

You've really got the automobile touch. Why not — ^Round 
the world in the Flying Hart? If there are any dollars over, 
use them for yourself. I did a review of Van Vechten's Nigger 
Heaven— poor stuff— and slapped him. 

We don’t sec a tenth part as many people as you do. So the 
Florence soaety is no menace. I can see you bouncmg on the 
little zegaa! 

D. H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, 

Florence. 

To Miss Peam. nth March, 1927. 

Dear Miss Peabn,— 

I am sendmg to-day the MSS. of The Lovely Lady, murder 
story (sic) for Cynthia Asquith. Hope you get it. Did you get 
that very untidy MS. of the Scrutiny of John Gtdsworthy which 
I sent without registerii^, a week ago last Monday? 

I’ve had digs of ’flu— not bad but beastly— this last fortnight. 
Hope it’s about over. 

I think if I’m well enot^ I’m going down to Ravello for a 
change next week— let you know. 

When might you come here? Be sure to let us know in time, 
and we'll meet you. 

Yts„ 

D, H,j,Lawbence. 
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Palazzo Cmbrom, 

Ravello (Salerno), 

To Miss Pearo. 33 March, 1937. 

Dear Miss Peaen,— 

Tell Seeker not to do anything about Lady Chatteris’s Lover, 
I must go over it again and am really not sure if I shall publish 
it — ^at least this year. And I think it is utterly unfit for serialising 
—they would call it indecent— though really^ it's most decent. 
But one day I’ll send it you to have typed. 

Glad you have The Lovely Lady — ^tell me what you think <rf 
her. 

I shall probably start on a little walkit^ tour next week— on 
the aSth— walking north. So my address had better be Villa 
Mirenda again. 

Will you tell these people they can have Snake? 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Mirenda, Seandkei, 

Florence, 

To Miss Peam. 12 April, 1927. 

Dear Miss Pearn,— 

I got back here last n^ht, so have an address once more. I 
had a very interestii^ time looking at Etruscan mmbs in 
Tarquinia and in Maremma — and 1 want to do a fewsketchira of 
Etruscan places. 

It was nice to hear of you and Mr. Polluter hauling on the 
ropes of my old barge— ^ough why you should have so mudh 
trouble I don’t know. 

I enclose Cynthia Asquith’s letter, I wish you would tell me 
your own c^inion candidlyi about the story^ too. 

I am in a quandary about my novel, Lady ChatterUy’s Lover, 
It's what the wmrld would call very improper. But you ktmw 
it’s not really improper— I always kbour at the same thing, to . 
make the sex relation valid and precious, instead of shamefiil. 
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And this novel is the furthest I've gone. To me it is beautiful 
and tender and frail as the naked self is, and I shrink very much 
even from liaving it typed. Probably the typist would want to 

interfere Anyhow, Seeker wants me to send it him at once. 

And Barmby writes that Knopf can't possibly publish till next 
spring, so I must send the MS. to New York ‘d la bonm heure\ 
I am inclined to do just nothing. What would you say? You 
and Mr. Pollinger—whom I’ve never met, have I? I think 
perhaps it's a waste to write any more novels. I could probably 
live by little things. I mean in magazines. 

Anyhow, I hope soon to send you some small things. 

What about your holiday? My wife’s youngest daughter 
arrives to-day from London— so if you come out here you will 
see her. 

Salntil 

D. H. Lawbence. 

Villa Mirmda, Scandied, 

Fireme^ 

To Martin Seeker. 29 April, 1927, 

Dear Secker,— 

Many thanks for the Womat in Love and Sea and Sardinia 
and Plwned Serpent. I do hke the little red books. Perhaps 
now the little dull people will manage to read them, in that cosy 
and familiar form. 

I’ve been thinking about lady Chatterl^*s Laver and think 
rU get him typed in London b^re long, and let you have a 
copy, so that you can see how possible or impossible he is. But 
there is much more latitude these days, and a man dare possibly 
possess a penis. 

It’s sunny weather, full summer, and very lovely weather, not 
a doudy day these Iffit twenty days. We have come to the lying 
in the garden stage, and I go oS into the woods to work, where 
the nightingales have a very gay dme singit^ at me. They are 
very inquisitive and come nearer to watch me turn a page. 
They seem to love to see the pages turned. 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Villa Mirenda, Scandiccit 
(Florence)^ 

To Rolf Gardiner, ii Jtdyt 1937, 

Dear Gardiner,— 

Thaiks for the camp report It's amusing— to a novelist, the 
thing interesting. I don't believe you'll ever get modem 
Germans free from an acute sense of their nationality — ^and in 
contact with foreigners they'll feel political for years to come. 
They have no self-possession — and they have that naive 
feeling that it's somebody else's fault. Apart from that, they are 
lustig, which the English never are. And I think they are 
capable of mass-movement — ^which the English aren't, again, 
not the intelligent ones. 

But don't forget you yourself want to be too suddenly and 
completely a leader — spring ready-armed from the head of Jove. 
The English will never follow — not even a handful— you see if 
they do. They'll come for fun, and if it's no fun — bastaJ 

But go ahead— there's nothing without trying. 

Fra mi e ilparadiso c'c ^ inferno epoi dpurgatorio, 

I shall be interested to know what to make of your "centre," 
when you've got it. It seems to me the most important— the 
world sails on towards a debacle — camps and wanderings 
won't help that — ^but a little ark somewhere in a quiet place will 
be valuable. So make it if you can. 

I don't thmk we shall come to England this summer. We 
want to leave in a fortnight for a place in Carinthia— then Sept 
in the Isarthol near Mtiuchen — ^then a bit in Baden — ^then back 
here. So I can't come to the Cheviots, But one day I really 
should like to come to one of your meetmgs, somewhere, if I 
can come as an outsider, not too strenuous. My health is very 
tiresome lately. 

Good luck, then— and ou revot. 

D, H, Lawrence. 

By the way, is Gbtmche a German or a Jew or a Scandinavian 
or what, blood? 

Yotir camp sounded just a wee bit like going to prison for two 
weeks' "hard," 
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VUla Mirenda, Samdkd, 

Florence. 

To Dr. Trigant Burrow. 15 July, 1927. 

Dear Trigant Burrow, — 

You are the most amusing pcreon that writes to me. It is 
really funny— resistances — ^that we are all of us aU the while 
existing by resisting— and that the p.-a. doctor and his patient 
only come to hugs in order to offer a perfect resistance to 
mother or father or Mrs. Grundy— sublimating one resistance 
into another resistance— each man his own nonpareil, and 
spending his life secredy or openly resisting the nonpareil 
pretemions of all other men — z very true picture of us all, poor 
dears. All bullies, all being bullied. 

What ails me is the absolute frustration of my primeval 
societal instinct. The hero illusion starts with the individualist 
illusion, and all resistances ensue. I think societal instinct much 
deeper than sex instinct — and societal repression much more 
devastating. There is no repression of the sexual individual 
comparable to the repression of the societal man in me, by the 
individual ego, my own and everybody else’s. I am weary even 
of my own individuality, and simply nauseated by otlier people's. 
I should very much hke to meet somebody who has been 
through your laboratory, and come societally unrepressed. Is 
there anybody? If it weren't for money, the peasants here 
wouldn't be bad. But money is the stake through the bowels of 
the societal suicide. What a beastly word, sockiaU 
This is to say, if you oomc to Europe, do let me kiow. I 
should like to meet you. I love the way you pull the loose legs 
out of the tripods of the p-a-ytical pythonesses. 

Of course, men will never agree — can't — ^in their “sabjective 
sense perception.'^ Subjective sense perceptions arc individ- 
ualistic ab ovo. But do tell them to try! What a scrimm^e 
among the mental scientists, and a tearing of mental hair! 

Mental science, anyhow, can't exist — ^any more than the goose 
can lay the golden egg. But keep 'em at it, pretending, 

I think we shall be in Austria — near Villadi— for August 
and in Bavaria:— near Munich— for Sept, Are you commg to 
Europe? — 'to the p-a-thmg in Innsbruck? 
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Every Jew is a Jehovah, and every Christian is a Jesus, and 
every scientist is the Logos, and there's never a man about. 

I’ve got hronchials and am m bed for a bit, and furious. 

You can convince a man that he lusts after his grand- 
mothej>~he doesn't rmnd!-— but how are you going to bring 
him to see that as an individual he’s a blown egg! 

I’ll try and find your paper on the "Genesis and Meaning of 
Homosexuality” — you should have said “Genesis and Exodus.” 
But I’ve long wanted to know the meaning — ^and there you told 
it m 1917! 

D. H. Lawkence. 

Letters to here will follow on when we move. 


VUla Mirmda, Scandied, 

Firenze, 

To A. and M. Huxley, Friday, Jtdy 1937. 

Deah Auiotts AHD Maria, — 

No ludd I’ve been in bed last eight days with bronchial 
hemorrhage — and Dr. GigUoli! Getting up a bit now — but ntrt 
terra We shall go away if we can in about ten days— to 

Austria, near Villach— other side of your Dolomites — must go 
up a bit— am so weary of myself. 

We'll send the books back. Promt too much water-jelly — I 
can’t read him. Fame was interesting as a revelation 

of the modem state of mind— but it’s done to shock and sur- 
prise, pour Ipater— and fanjaram de vicel—mt teat. 

Did Sullivan come? I’m sorry we shan't see him. But in the 
autumn, when we come back, we'll have a meeting, and pha for 
a forgatherirg; in the snows the New Year. 

Meanwhile many belh cose to you all. 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Villa Miwiia, Scandica, 

FUirence, 

To Dr. Trigaat Burrow. 3 - 4 ag., 1937. 

Dear TRiGArrr Borrow,— 

Your book came three days ago, and I have now read it. I 
find it extremely good. Your findings about sex and sexuality 
seem to me exacdy it: that’s how it is; and your criticism of 
psychoanalysis as practised is to the quick. I believe as you do — 
one must use words like believe — that it is our being cut off 
that is our ailment, and out of this ailment everything bad 
arises. I wish I saw a little clearer how you get over the cut- 
offness. I must come and be pnsent at your group-analysis 
work one day, if I may. Myself, I suffer badly from bemg so cut 
off. But what is one to do? One can't Imk up with the social 
unconscious. At times, one is forced to be essentially a hermit. 
I don't want to be. But anything else is either a personal tussle, 
or a money tussle: sickemng: except, of course, just for ordinary 
acquaintance, which remains acquaintance. One has no real 
human relations— that is so devastating. 

I didn't like your last chapter. One should never bow to 
one’s audience. As for “forgiving,” I never know what it 
means. To forgive all is to vmdmtomd all. Whatever do you 
mean? There is no such animal. Can one “forgive” the sooal 
unconscious? — in oneself or outside? WTiat's the point? But 
you have some special meaning for forgive. Only that last 
chapter has a bit of a humble Christiaa apology sound— and the 
rest was so brave. 

And then there will never be a miUennium. There will never 
be a “true societal flow”— all thmgs arc relative. Men were 
never, in the past, fully societal— and they never will be m the 
future. But more so, mote than now. Now is the time between 
Good Friday and Easter. We're absolutely in the tomb. If 
only one saw a chink of li^ht in the tomb door. But your book 
too is a chink. 

But do you know, I think you are really more a philosopher, 
or artist, than a scientist — ^and that you have a deep natural 
resistana: to this scientific jargonising— which makes your 
style sometimes so excruciating— whereas, the moment you let 
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go, it IS perfect to your matter. 

And I do think that man is related to the universe in some 
"religious" way, even prior to his relation to his fellow man, 
And I do think that the only way of true relationship between 
men is to meet in some common “belief" — ^if the belief is but 
physical and not merely mental. I hate religion in its religiosity 
as much as you do. But you, who like etymologies, look at 
religion. Monism is the religion of the cut-off, father-worships 
the cult of the cut-off: but it's the cut-offness that’s to fault 
There is a principle in the umverse, towards which man turns 
religiously — z life of the universe itself. And the hero is he who 
touches and transmits the life of the universe. The hero is 
goodr— your own effort is heroic — ^how else understand it? It's 
only this image business which is so hateful. Napoleon was all 
right; it was the Emperor that was out of gear. 

Do you know somebody who said; On connatt les femmes, on 
on les aime; il n'y a pas de miliea? It’s Frenchy, but I'm not sure 
it isn’t true. I'm not sure if a mental relation with a woman 
doesn’t make it impossible to love her. To know the mind of a 
woman is to end in hating her. Love means the pre-cognitive 
flow — ^neither strictly has a mind — ^it is the honest state before 
the apple. Bite the apple, and the love is killed. Between man 
and woman it's a question of understanding or love, I am almost 
convinced. 

"Where the apple reddens never pry 
Lest we lose our Edens, you and I ** 

The Edens are so badly lost, anyhow. But it was the apple, 
not the Lord, did it. There is a fundamental antagonism be- 
tween the mental cognitive mode and the naive or physical cm 
sexual mode of consciousness. As long as time lasts, it will be a 
battle or a truce between the two. How to prevent suburbia 
spreading over Eden (too latel it's done) — how to prevent 
Eden running to a great wild wilderness— there you are. But 
you’re wrong, I think, about marriage. Are you married? 

How to regain the naive or innocent soul — ^how to make it the 
man within man— your "societal"; and at the same time keep 
the o^nitovc mode for defences and adjustments and "work"-— 
voQAI 
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As for mysdf, I'm in despair. I've been in bed this last week 
with bronchial hemorrhages — due, radically, to chagrin — 
though I was born bronchial — ^born in chagrin, too. But I'm 
better — shaky — shaky— and we're going to Austria to-morrow, 
D.V. — ^whoever D. may be — to the mountains. 

I shall write a review of your book if I can. Probably even 
then nobody will print it. But it is most in sympathy with me of 
any book I've read for a long time. Pardon the egoism — ^what is 
one to sayl I hope we may meet, really. 

D. H. Lawrence, 


Hotel Fischer, Villach, 

Karnten, Austria, 

To A. and M. Huxley. 8 Aug., igay. 

Dear Aldous and Maria,— 

Well here we are— got through on Thursday night in the 
wogon-ltY— not too tired and no bad consequences. I fee! 
already much better. What with cool air, a cool bed, cool 
mountain water— it's like a new life. I never would have got 
well, down there in that heat in Tuscany. I hope to heaven you 
are istVaag all right. But if one is well to start with, one doesn’t 
mind. 

It k such a mercy to be able to breathe and move. I take 
little walks to the country — ^and we sit by the river— the 
Drave — ^in the little town, under the clipped trees, very i8th- 
c»ntury German— Werthcr period. The river comes from the 
ice, and is very full and swift mid pale and silent. It rather 
fascinates me. — And the people are so queer — those big bare 
Germanic legs, in Tyroler Lederhosen — the big bare bodies 
lying in the sun along the lakeside — a. queer impression as if the 
dock was going rapidly backwards — ^the reversal of time— 
everything quiet, sort of vague— yet not dead— and everythii^! 
going like die river, by itself— no apparent government, no 
apparent control at all. There is something restful about it — 
m^es one wonder. I think it really is a ScMpferische Pause, 
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But one has to get into the backwater of the pause, to realise it a 
bit. 

I hope you are all gay. Is Sullivan still there? Is Rose 
mahogany by now? — Two kisses to the boy, to thank him for 
his nice letter. 

Send us a line. 

Love, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

I think so often of the lotus flowers — I must paint them one 
day. 


ViUa Miranda, Scandicci, 

Firenze. 

To A. and M. Huxley. Sunday, Autumn, 1937. 

Dear Aidous and Mama, — 

Awfully nice of you to ask us so warmly to Forte: and we'd 
Iflte to come, but for the weary fact of another removal at once. 
I feel dead sick at the moment of shifting about But that won't 
last very long. Whatever flesh I've got on my bones isn't 
Sitzfleisch, though it mayn't be much of an3rthing else.-~ 
To-day — Sunday morning — ^it's quite a thickish fog — it is with 
you? — gets my ^est a bit and malms me bark. Is it so by the 
sea? Almost every day the morning starts a bit foggy, and 
Florence is always deeply buried. Then the sun comes out so 
hot. — ^Under cover of the mist, the Caedatori are banging 
away— -it's a wonder they don't blow one another to bits — ^but I 
suppose sparrow-shot is small dust. And it's Sunday, sacra 
festa. 

I don't And myself settling down very well here: fsel, if I 
move, I'd like to dear out of Italy for good. I think I shall do so 
next year — and eithm* try Devonshire or somewhere nearer 
home. Time to go home, I fed.— But if I'd any money I'd take 
a long sea-voyage first. But I haven't got any money— or a 
minimum. 

Poor ICot, he'll be depressed about his "sdieme." I hav^'t 
heard from Douglas yet— he's in Prato. But hs*s an erratic 
bird. I've not mudi hope of him. Poor Kot— I do what I <m 
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for him — ^but why should anybody want to be a publisher? 

I’m glad Maria has met Mrs. Beeton: she’s one of the few 
women worth knowing and cultivating. Right-o! Maria! You 
wait a bit, and I’ll be eating your puddings for you. God gives 
us a good meeting, as the Methodists 'd say. — Thoi^h I’m 
sorry Rose has gone. The boy must miss her terribly, lessons or 
not! — ^Maria, have you greased the car? — I feel I don't want to 
do a thing, except curse ahnost everybody. Never mind! 
Hasta la vista! 

D.H.L. 


ViUa MirendOr Scandiccit 
Firenze. 

To Miss Peam. oBtk Oct., igay. 

Dear Miss Peasm, — 

Ages since I wrote you— but I thought somediing would be 
needing to be written. We were awfufly pleased to hear from 
you and Mrs. Angell, when we were in Bavaria, that you had 
two pleasant days here. But didn't you find the place a terrible 
bare bam, and the beds like the great desert of Gobi and the 
little deserts of Gobi? Afraid you did. But we are such 
campaigners — Giulia had all to tell about you, how you 
didn't understand what she said, and she didn’t capire vm 
parola of what you said— they never get over it— and how you 
only ate a frittata di mm — ^and were always in the colondma, 
come dm picciom, but that you were very cheerful, ridevam, 
Tidevam erano cost allegre. So there you are, you see, leaving 
footprints in the sands of the native mind. Tdl Mrs. Angell it's 
a pity she can't be on the tiles at thk moment — such a good hot 
sun, and such stillness! 

We’ve been badt a week, and tfs very lovely really— but 
since I was ill I’m out of patience with Italy— seems so stupid. 
But then nowhere else is any better. We had an invitation to 
Egypt — ^friends have a house there. But I’m afraid it would 
(xst so much.— But I'm much better— that’s die diief thing to 
me. 

Would you answer this man as you think beitt. He had some 
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other bits for another geog. book. But I'm not sure if I like 
these anthology-compiling sort of people who get everything for 
nothing. 

Pity you didn't come when we're here. Never mind — ^there 
arc other times. Tante cose from us both. 

D. H. Lawkence. 


7 tlla Mirenda, Scandicd, 

Florence, Italy, 

To Mrs. Hamilton Eames. 8 Novem., 1937. 

My dear Marian,— 

Your wedding card just come: imagine this sudden hop into 
matrimonyl Anyhow, I beheve it's better than the theatre: I 
mean the matrimonial stage is a nicer one for you to shine on, 
than the theatrical. I hope you are feeling chirpy and all 
serene. You seemed to me a very nice and patient and long- 
suffering child, so you should make a real good wife, if the man 
doesn't spoil you. Anyhow, here's luck! in a drop of Kirsch- 
wasser which happens to stand at my elbow. 

Write and tell me who or what Hamilton Eames is, besides 
your husband. Is he connected with the theatre? And my 
congratulations to him. 

And how is your mother? I'm thankful she hasn't married 
that pri3e-fighter, I forget his name (LenU) — I was wondering 
about her only two days ago, whatever she is up to now! But 
I'm thankful to see that she is stiU Mrs. Witt. And is it still 
Behaviourism and white rabbits and babies and reactions? Or is 
there a new ism? Anyhow, better a new "ism" than a new 
husband. 

We came back here a fortnight ago— I was ill here in the 
summer, afraid I'd leave my bones in the Campo Santo. Am 
still a bit gro^ and not very well pleased with myself: but 
painting pictures of large and ruddy nympbs and htuns, to ke^ 
me in countenance. 

We may come to America in the spring, H so, I hope we 
shall see you and your husband— also Nina. Meanwhile all my 
utdmdu^y blessings on you, and remember your mother's 
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dictum; “Nothing matters, so long as one keeps one’s heart 
warm.” She said that to me last time we were there. It's 
fr^htfully true— but I suppose every different body mfijtng 
something different by it. 

m send you one of my books, having nothing else to send. 
My wife ad^ her good wishes, and I hope we’ll all meet soon. 

D. H. Lawrencje. 


Mirenda. 

To A, Huxley. Monday. 

Dear Aldous,— 

Many thanks for Proper Studies. I have read 70 pages, with a 
little astonishment that you are so serious and professorial. 
You are not your grandfather's Erdcel for nothing— that funny 
dry-mindedness and underneath social morality. But you’ll say 
I'm an introvert, and no fit judge. Though I think to make 
people introverts and extroverts is bunk — ^the words apply, 
obviously, to the direction of the consciousness or the attention, 
and not to anything in the individual essence. You are an 
extravert by mhcritance far more than in esse. You’d have 
made a mu^ better introvert, had you been allowed. “Did she 
fall or was she pushed" — Not that I tare very much whether 
people are intro or extra or an3rthing else, so long as they’re a bit 
simpatico. But, my dear, don't be dry and formal and ex- 
position all t^t — ^What's the odds! I just read Darwin's 
Beagle again — ^he dried himself— and tant de brad pour des 
insectes/ — ^But I like the booL 

We sit here rather vaguely, and I still haven’t been to 
Florence. It’s colder, and we warm up in the evenit^. Fneda, 
inspired by Maria, has launched into puddings; tx^ed batter 
and jam. I do bits of things— dam my underclothes and try to 
type out poems — old ones. Reggie and Oiioli and Scott- 
Monctieff and a young Acton came en gaatre— I poured tea, 
they poured the rest. 

We shah have to be seeing you soon and making plans for 
Xmas and Cortina; or rather New Year and Cortina. I think we 
shall go to Florence for Xmas—somewhere where we can eat 
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turkey and be silly— not sit solitary here. Will you be in Flor- 
ence, too? 

I'm reading Beethoven’s letters — ^always in love with some- 
body when he wasn’t really, and wanting contacts when he 
didn’t really— part of the crucifixion into isolate individuality — 
poveri mu 

Love — ^whatever that is — ^to all! 

D. H. L. 

I don’t mean I didn’t find the 70 p^cs good — ^they’re very 
sane and sound and good — only I myself am in a state of 
despair about the Word either written or spoken seriously. 
That's why, I suppose, I wrote this, when I wasn’t asked — 
instead of holding my tongue. 


yiZjfa Mirenda, ScandicUt 
Firenze, 

To Donald Carswell. 5 Dec., 1927. 


Dear Don, — 

Many thanks for the book. We’ve both read it, and both 
really interested. It’s awfully good sidelights on recent histcsy, 
and seems to me jsychok^cally very sound. Only you don’t 
allow enoi^h for the emotion^ side of our reactions— poor 
Keir Hardie-^nd if your Lord Overtoun is sarcastic, which 
surely it is, then most people will take it for praise. 

And you do admire a little overmuch English detachment. It 
often is mere indifference and lack of life. And you are a bit 
contemptuous of your Scotch: one feels they are miserable 
specimens, all told, by the time one winds up with Robertson 
NkoU. It’s because you under-estimate the viud quality, and 
oi%r-estimate the Et^hidi detached efScienq^, whidi is not very 
vitd. 

I got Cath’s letter and wmte , whom I’ve utterly 

fmgoL Tiresome, he is, fussing his little a&im round. 

Cath’s idea of a Bums' book I like very mudn 1 always 
want»l to do (me myself, but am not Scotchy enoi^. 1 read 
itm BOW Lockhart’s bit of a life of Bums. Made me s{»tl 
Those damned nfiddle-class LocMiarts g^Nsw lihes of die v^y 
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up their , to hear them talk. If Cath is condeswnding to 

Burns, I disown her. He was quite right, a man's a man for a' 
that, and it's mt a bad poem. He means what he says. My word, 
you can't know Burns unless you can hate the xJockharts and 
all the estimable bourgeofe and upper classes as he really did~ 
the narrow-gutted pigeons. Don't, for God's sake, be mealy- 
mouthed like them. Vi like to write a Bums life. Oh, why 
doesn't Bums come to life again, and really salt them! I'm all 
for Keir Hardie, my boy. Did you ever him Sir G. Trevelyan, 
for example? Rfuil "I'm it, mealy-mouthed itl" No, my boy, 
don't be on the side of the angels, it's too lowering. 

Germany sounds rather fun — ^but too far, too far. I'm 
supposed to go up to the snow in January, but am shirking it. 
See when January comes. The changing is such a bore. — I 
think we shall go back to the ranch in spring — ^March or April — 
I’d like to be away firom Europe for a bit. 

We too have no news. Nothing goes very well — ^moncy 
dwindles— the govt, takes ao per cent off what I do get— and 
Curtis Brown lo per cent. Paxl What docs one exist for, but to 
be made use of, by people with money? 

Frieda sends her love with mine — do hope the boy is better- 
wish something nice would happen all round. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


VUla Mir&tda, Scandied, 

Florence., 

To Rolf Gardiner. i8 Dec., 1937. 

Dear Rouf Gardiner,— 

You never answered my last — did it annoy you? Never 
mind— take it as it comes. But write to me from time to time 
and tell me what you arc doing and how you are getting on, 
because I'm always interested, even if I'm a Job's comforter 
now and then. My own tiresome bronchials exasperate me, 
that's the worst of it. But they’re rather better. 

Anyhow, I thinkil you could revive the old round dances and 
singing among the men of the mines and ironworks, you would 
be doing a very valuable thing, an invaluable thing. But I do 
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think you'd do better to work from a centre, and send out 
shoots and branches. I wish it could be done — ^really, health or 
not, I'd come and lend a hand. It's not talk that'll help nowa- 
days — or only a minimum. 

I have decided to give up this place in March or April: and 
if I can't face England, then I shall go back to the ranch in New 
Mexico. Anyhow, there'sspaceout there, and adesert to rideover. 

I thought when I was in Germany, I thought there was a new 
sort of stirrmg there: a horrible disillusion, a grinning awftd 
materialism, but under it, a stir of life. It's too soon to look for 
results. If I were talking to the young, I should say only one 
thing to them: don't you live just to make money, either for 
yourself or for anybody else. Don't look on yourself as a wage- 
slave. Try to find out what life itself is, and live. Repudiate the 
money idea. 

And then I'd teach 'em, if I could, to dance and sing together. 
The togetherness is important. 

But they must first overthrow in themselves the money-fear 
and money-lust. 

But, anyhow, send a line to say how your things are gomg. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawbence. 

Villa Mirenda, Scandicd, 

Florence. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. 6 Jan., 1928. 

Dear Brett, — 

So you are definitely down at Mabeltown, and the ranch is 
really shut up! I think it's good for you to have the change. 
You can't really turn into a hermit up there. And I guess 
you've got snow now. It even snowed here this week, but only 
lasted a day. So probably you are fairly deep in. 

There’s not much ch^e here. Christmas came and went 
without much disturbance. We had a good big Christmas tree, 
ten feet or more, that Pietro stole in the wood; and on Christmas 
Eve we had seventeen peasants in. They sang, and were very 
nioe. On Christmas Day, Maria and Aldous motored us into 
Florence to a firiend’s villa. They have gone now to Switzerland 
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to the snow, and they want us to join them. I'm waiting to hear 
from them, what it's really like and how dear it is. We may 
try it for a month. 

Anyhow, it is fully decided to leave this place for good in 
March or April. I don't want to keep it on. If my broncs wUl 
stand it, I really want to come to the ranch in April, But 
Frieda doesn't want to come. Still, we’ll sec! My cough is still 
a nuisance, and the weather is the devil: icy wind, then snow, 
then slush, then warmish fog, then feeble rain, then damp 
warmish days with weak wet sun, a bore. I just stay in bed a 
good deal. I feel that somewhere I'm really better and stronger. 
But my cough goes raking on. It is, as Mabel says, probably a 
change of life one has to undergo. 

I've been re-writing my novel, for the third time. It's done, 
all but the last chapter. I think I shall re-christen it Tenderness. 
And I really think I shall try to publish it privately here, at ten 
dollars a copy. I might make a thousand pounds with luck, and 
that would bring us to the ranch nicely. If only the fates and 
the gods will be with us this year, instead of all the time 
against, as they were last year. If only one were tough, as some 
people are tough! 

I can see you make your life a good deal with the horses. I 
don't wonder. They're better than people. 

Well, I do hope you’ll have a good year, and that we shall 
come to the ranch and have good times. One pines for a bit of a 
retd good time; if only things will fit. 

D. H. L. 


ViUa Mirenda, Scandied, 

Florence. 

To Rolf Gardiner. 7 jeat., 1938. 

Dear Rolf Garmner,— 

Your long letter to-day — I’ll answer it at once, while it's in 
my mind, 

I had the Northumbrian report and was interested. TTie 
German BSnie has the sound of a real thing—birt the Hn^h 
side seems not to amount to mu^. It’s very difficult to do 
anything with the Ea^h; th^ have so little "togetherness,” 
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or power of togetherness; like grains of sand that will only fuse 
if lightning hits it. They will fool about and be bossed about 
for a time with a man like Hargrave — ^but there's nothing in it. 
Think of all the other mountebanking cliques that exist — the 
Fontainebleau group and all the rest. The Germans take their 
shifts off and work in the hay; they are still physical; the 
English are so woefully disembodied. God knows what's to do 
with them. I sometimes think they are too sophisticatedly 
civilised to have any future at all. And you too, if you'U let me 
say it, are just a bit disembodied too; reachmg for earth rather 
than on it. You strive too much. I agree with you entirely; one 
must be conscious. And also one must have a centre of gravity, 
on which one comes to rest. That is what you want, you never 
quite come to rest within yourself. Patience, you are young. 
But perhaps you should spend part of your time forgetting 
other people and not caring about them. Don't forget, you are 
strivit^ with yourself so hard, you hit other people in the eye 
fighting your own phantasm. And they resent it. Your time is 
too mapped out. You need to find a centre, a focal point 
within yoursdf of real at-one-ness. At present you strive and 
strain and force things a bit, and don't find it. Pazienza! Give 
yourself time. Anything worth having is growth: and to have 
growth, one must be able to let be. 

It seems to me a pity you couldn't have made your farm a 
sort of little shrine w hearth where you kept the central fire of 
your effort alive: not all this hard work business; not this effort. 
You ought to have a few, very few, who are conscious and 
willing to be conscious, and who would add together their little 
flames of consciousness to make a permanent core. That would 
make a holy centre; whole, he^, hale. Even the German Bunde, 
I am afraid, will drift into nationalistic, and ultimately, fighting 
bodies; a new, and necessary form of rnilimrism. It may be the 
right way for them. But not for the Et^lish. The English are 
over-tender. They must have kindled again their religious 
sense of at-one-ness. Andforthat you musthave a silent, central 
flhme, a of eonsciottsne$s and of warmth which radiates out 
bit bit. Keep the core sound, and the rest will look after 
itself. What we need is reconciliation and moning. I utterly 
^ree with your song, dance and labour; but the ooreof atcming 
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in the few must be there, if your song, dance and iabour are to 
have a real source. If it is possible. The German youth is 
almost ready to fuse into a new sort of fighting unity, it seems to 
me: us against the world. But the English are older, and weary 
even of victory. 

Well, enough of this! I'll let you know what I think of the 
Kibbo Kift book when it comes. 

And do come and see us. 1 should like very much to talk to 
you: seriously, if you wish it, unserlously if ^u don't. I'm 
sorry there's nowhere really in this flat to put you up: it's not 
very comfortable: but Tm giving it up finally in April: done 
with it. But you can come out by tram from Florence. And if 
you call at Pino Orioli's little bookshop, 6, Lungamo Corsini, 
he'll alwa}^ give you any information— in English — ^about 
getting here or anything else. He’s a friend of ours, and will be 
of yours. 

IF I don't go to the randi, 1 shall try to go to Frankfurt this 
summer. I believe my bronchials are beginning to behave 
better. I should very much like to meet Becker and Gdtaschc, 
and to be at the camp. But we can talk about it. I have a sister- 
in>law and husband — ^bank-manager, but nice — ^in Schoneberg— 
Berlin. Hy wife would like to see the real German youth too. 
We always go to Baden and Heidelberg: and there's a bit too 
much of the old stink there. 

Let me know if you really think of coming here. The 
Huxleys— Aldous and wife — v/axxt us to join them in the snow 
in Switzerland. Wc migftf— just possible: but probably not. I 
want to keep my limited resources— financially this time — ^for 
the summer, to be able to move about then. 

Well, don't be too affairt. and don't expect too much of the 
world. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


VUla Mirenda, Sccmdkd, 

Firenze, 

To Rolf Gardiner. Monday, ly.i.aS. 

Dm Rolf Gaiojiner, — 

I read the KMo Kift book with a good deal of interest. Of 
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course it won*! work: not quite flesh and blood. The ideas are 
sound> but flesh and blood won't take 'em, till a great deal of 
flesh and blood have been destroyed. Of course the birthright 
credit too is sound enough — but to nationalise capital is a good 
deal harder than to nationalise industries. The man alternates 
between idealism pure and simple, and a sort of mummery, and 
then a compromise with practicality. What he wants is all 
right. I agree with him on the whole, and respect him as a 
straightforward fighter. But he knows there's no hope, his way 
— en masse. And therefore, underneath, he's full of hate. He's 
ambitious: and his ambition isn't practical: so he's full of hate, 
underneath. He's overweening, and he's oild. But for all that, 
on the whole he's right, and I respect him for it. I respect Hs 
courage and aloneness. If it weren't for his ambition and his 
lack of warmth. I'd go and kibbo kift along with him. But he'll 
get no further than holiday camping and mummery. Though 
even that wiU have some effect. All luck to him. But by wanting 
to rope in all mankmd it shows he wants to have his cake and eat 
it. Mankind is largely bad, just now especially — ^and one must 
hate the bad, and try to keep what bit of warmth alive one can, 
among the few decent. But even that's a forlorn hope. 

But I wouldn't write a criticism in a paper against him. 
Rather praise him. Because his reaction is on the whole sound. 
Only it is too egoistic, like all modern things — even you are the 
same — and Gotzsche, too, probably. The lack of the spark of 
warmth that alone can kindle a little fire to-day, Hargrave 
would do all right for a fight. 

I wonder how much following he has — ^Hargrave? I should 
say small, and insignificant. There is a note of failure and 
rancour underneath. He doesn't forgive you for leaving him. 
Still, he's a man. But not a leader for to-day. The leader 
to-day needs tenderness as well as toug^ess: I mean a con- 
structive leader: otherwise fighti . 

Of course I got a cold which prevents our leaving for 
Switzerland to-day. But I hope we shall get off on Wed. or 
Thursday— be in Diablerets anyhow on Saturday, 

Yrs., 

D, H, Lawkencb. 



Chalet Beau Site, 

Les Diablerets, 
iVaad), Suisse, 

To Witter Bynner. 31 Jany,, 1928. 

Dear Bynner, — 

Your letter, and the poems, came to-day — ^and I haven't read 
the “Pamphlet" ones yet, only the little Chapalan slip, which I 
think have poignancy, and I like them. It’s a fact, it doesn't 
matter what year it is. Time is where one is and with whom. 
And I do think it's about now when one should be back in New 
Mexico under the turquoise. 

But Tve had a paltry time, being ill — since last June I never 
got right — cough, bronchials very bad. So we came up here to 
sec if it would do me good — the altitude — only about 3,500, but 
fairly high for Europe — ^and the snow and sun. We've been 
here about ten days, and I'm no worse, anyhow. But I do wish I 
could get really better. I'm only half myself. That's why I 
never sent you David: I felt so limp and dragged. But I’m 
getting a copy now and will write in it and send it. 

X feel about as you do about Europe — it isn’t really there. I'd 
rather be at the ranch. But I've got to be well enough to take 
that journey. And Frieda doesn’t much want to come: it's a 
weariness, and I wish I could get a sort of lift out, else I'm 
stuck. But I’ll really see if we can’t come, end of April; and 
yours was the first New Mexican hc^pitality, so I should like to 
come to you for a day or two. After as men we get on right 
enot^h. I don’t care a bit what you say of me — no doubt it's all 
true. But it's not really saying that matters, it's some kind of 
lingering feelmg, as one likes the blue of turquoise. For the 
rest, 1 don't give a damn. Even if someone gave me a knock on 
the head with a lump of turquoise. I’d still like the blueness of 
the stone. 

When will you really get your Chinese book out? Probably I 
shall like the Chapalesque better — but we’ll sec. I’ve been 
coUectmg my poems together— Seeker wants to do a Ccdlected 
Poems of me. But what a jobl I feel like an autumn momit^, a 
perfect maze of gossamer of rh3rthms and rhymes and loose hnes 
fioatiflg in the air. I did a novel, too, which perhaps I'll publish 
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privately in Florence— and then castrate for the public. 

I don't know how long we'll stay here — ^perhaps till March — ■ 
then go back to the Villa Mirenda, and clear up there. I'm 
giving it up, definitely. Enough of Italy this spell. Hope we'll 
get out to New Mex. So aurevoir. 

D.H.L. 


Chalet Bern Site, 

Les Diablerets {Veuxi), 

To Rolf Gardiner. 3 Fe6y., 1928. 

Dear Rolf Gardiner,— 

Your letter just come — ^no doubt you had mine to Lansdown 
Rd,, to say we shall be expecting you. Do stay here the three 
days — 10-II-I3 — ^we'll get you a room in a quiet chalet — 
there's deep snow — ^and the Huxleys are here — ^and probably 
there'll be Max Mohr, dramatist — German — quite nice. Any- 
how, we'll have a talk. 

And don't let Gotische or anybody make you do anything you 
don't want to do. Damn their discipline. If you've got to make 
mistakes — ^and who hasn't? — ^make your own, not theirs. 

And when you are in Heidelberg do go and see my sister-in- 
law, FrauDr.Else JafiFe-Richthofen,Bismarckstr. 17, Heidelberg. 
She is very nicer— has a son about your age at the university — 
knows everybody. Jaffewas a Jew and professor — rich— -and went 
and became Finangminister to the Bolshevik Bavarian Republic 
or whatever it was, in 1930 — and died of funk, poor chap. But 
Else is worth knowing. I shall tell hec to look out for you. 

Let me know then just when you'll come, and we'd meet you 
at the station — ^and arrange a warm room for you. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Chalet Beau Site, 

Les Diablerets (Fond). 

To H. Crosby. 36 February, 1938. 

Dear Mr. Crosby, — 

Many thanks for your Charmt of the Sou I am glad some- 
body i^isho a fii^c towards the teal Ra, and dip your hand in 
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Osirjs too, since you're there. It mah^ real poetry. I'm so 
glad when somebody waves a sunny hand towards me for once. 
And so thankful to catch a glimpse of a real poet in the real 
world: not a strumm^’ on a suburban piano. 

What is The Enormous Room— and by whom and when? I 
never heard of it. 

As for a manuscript of mine — I burnt most of the earlier 
ones. The Plumed Serpent lies in the cabin of the ranch in New 
Mexico: good sun there. I suppose I could get it. And I think 
the MS. of the story Sun is in Italy or I.ondon. I'll see. But 1 
never sold an MS. and I hate selling anything. How ludey you 
are to be able to print just 48 exmplaires hors commerce. But if 
you like I'll sell you an MS. When I go back to Italy m a 
fortnight’s time~Villa Mirenda, Scandicci (Florence) — I’ll 
see what there is there and let you know and you can give me 
just as much "gold” as you can easily spare, and I’ll turn it into 
sun some way or other. 

But let us meet somewhere, shall we? 

Sincerely, 

D, H. Lawhence. 


Chalet Sean Site, 

Les Diablerets (Vaud.) 

To Rolf Gardiner. Monday. {Postmark, 4.3.28.) 

Deab Rou? tse Ganges, — 

I'm sure you had a beastly joumey-^-expect the Italian route 
would have been more beat^le. But now you're evidently all 
tight. 

Max Mohr stayed till Thursday, and it was vile weather till 
he left, when it became most brilhant*~and has stayed so. It’s 
really rather lovely — still away outside die world, in a nowluste 
whi(^ I like. We think of staying two more wee^; or I do: my 
wife wants to go to Baden-Baden for the last week. 

I, too, was glad you came; I prefer to know my friends in the 
fie^. I think there’s some scat of destiny in Gore farm. We’ll 
have to alnde by it, whatever it is. Anyhow, this stmimer I want 
to fso down to look at it and smell it and taste it. Perhaps I'm 
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due to go back to the Old Englandt and perhaps you are the 
whale that will spit forth my Jonahship on to the destined coast 
We’ll see! We've all got a long way to go, yet— and I expect 
you will embellish the inside of a few thousand railway- 
compartments still, before you come to earth. Max Mohr says 
we must all have roots. But at a certain point the business of the 
thistle is to roll and roll on the wind. Paztenza! 

Frieda went and burnt the last sheet of your letter, so I lost 
the address to Ralph Coward: therefore I can't send him his 
letter — unless you send me his address again. Otherwise I'll 
forward it to Holland Park. 

To-night the DownUmd Man book came: and it looks the kind 
of book I shall enjoy. Awfully nice of you to send it; but, caro 
mio, why do you spend your money? Don't do it any more. 
Let me buy the things. I'm goii^ to order the Iron Age in Italy. 
I believe it'll have something m it for me. 

Well, we'll meet somewhere or other, some time — and 
meanwhile we'll go on rolling, like thistle-down — ^that we used 
to call Angels when we were children. Non Angli sed Angela 

So aa revoir! 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Chalet Beau Site, 

Les Diablerets. 

To Rolf Gardiner. Sunday, 4 Mars, 1928. 

Dear Rolf, — 

The demon-drive must have been interesting — ^but as you 
say, sad; all the old thinp have to die, and be bom again, if Aey 
ever manage it. We're only in the dying stage as yet. 

So the Bunde patriots are trying to shove you out? 1 suppose 
you'll leave them in the end, but being shoved out is another 
matter. I'm afraid the whole business of leadem and followers 
is somehow wrong, now. Like the demon-driv^ even Leader- 
ship must die, and be bom different, later on. I'm afraid part of 
wlmt ails you is that you are strug^lmg to enforce an obsolete 
form of l^ership. It is White Fta's calamity. When Icader- 
sh^ has died— it is very nearly dead, save for Mussolini and 
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you and White Fox and Annie Besant and Gandhi — then it will 
be bom again, perhaps, new and changed, and based on rcci- , . 
procity of tenderness. The reciprocity of power is obsolete. ^ 
When you get down to the basis of life, to the depth of the 
warm creative stir, there is no power. It is never; There 
shall be light! — only: Let there be light! The same way, not: 
Thou shalt dance to the mother earth! — only; Let it be danced 
to the mother earth! It's no good being pregnant with the 
inert Austrians. They are en route to their death; and, let us 
hope, msurrection. 

We leave here— at least, I do, for Frieda is already in Baden- 
Baden — on Tuesday. We meet in Milan, and ought to be in the 
Villa Mirenda on Wednesday evening. So tell your sister just 
to send us a line when she is commg. Yes, one can ignore 
Fascism in Italy for a time. But after a while, the sense of false 
power forced against life is very depressing. And one can't 
escape — except by the trick of abstraction, which is no good. 

I will send Ralph Coward his letter. 

Don't kick too hard against the pricks. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Diablerets, 

To Martin Seeker. Monday, 5 March, 1928. 

Dear Secker,— 

I posted off the MS. of the novel to Poilir^cr to-day- 
changed the title to: John Thomas and Lady Jamt which I hope 
]wu Idte, as it's much more suitable than the other. 1 don't all 
know how much you’ll react to th® book, probably you'll hate 
it. Aldous Huxley and Maria liked it very much— so they said. 

went into a fearful r^e over it— a moral rage. They're 

the only people who have read it so far. 

'Ihen the expm^ations— I did a fair amotmt of blanking out 
and changing, then I sort of got colour-Miad, and didn't know 
any more what was supposed to be proper and what not. So you 
must consider it. Don't all in a rush be scared and want to pull 
whole sectiems out. Just consider a bit patiently, in detail, what 
is jmsible and what isn't. I know it's not easy to judge. And 
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then if there are little bits you caa leave out without making 
obvious gaps, then Fm willing you should leave them out. But 
if you want any substantial alteration made, then consider the 
thing carefully, in detail, and mark it carefully in blue pendl, 
and send me the pages you want changed, and TU do my best. 
1 think we ought to manage to make it feasible. 

I leave in the morning for Milan, where I meet Frieda. I do 
hope I shan’t get any cold or anything going down, for I'm a 
good bit better now. This evening it's trying to rain — ^warm 
spring rain on sudden snow. Just as well to descend for a bit. 
Well, I hope you won’t hate the novel — ^though you easily 
may. It's a bit of a revolution m itself— a bit of a bomb. 

D.H.L. 


Villa Miranda, Scandicci, 

Florence^ 

To Juliette Huxley. Thursday, 8 March, 1928. 

Dear Juuette, — 

I had a very pleasant journey — so peaceful in Switzerland — 
but in Domodossola a lot of nervy Italians got in. Frieda's 
train arrived in Milan just as mine did, and we met on the 
platform. Got home all right last night— aU the peasants out to 
meet us, with primroses and violets and scarlet and purple 
anemones. Something touching about them. But I don't re^y 
like Italy: It’s all in a vixoag mood, nervous and depressed. 
And to-^ it rains, rather dree, and is colder than Diablerets. 
Impossible really to warm these great stone bams. So I've been 
paintiag a water-coloun torch-daace by daylight! How are 
Adam and Eve?— perfect now in a perfect paradise? I quite 
miss them: had them in my eye so long, that I feel they must be 
waiting for me SKimewhere. 

Frieda sends her r^ards (oh, si» says loveUl— same thin^ 
and says she’ll imite and answer your letter. I’ll try and keep 
her tqi to it. But perhaps you’d better b^in another paradise 
in the meanwhile. And she says— Frieda-Hhat I kft a pktore 
in the bottom drawer of the washstand— the bottom drawer was 
heo' drawer, declared empty when she left: so if you've time, do 
pidk it ep &om old Ansermoz. It's only a small canvas of a 
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jaguar jumping on a man — not good, not finished, and I don't 
like it. So there's no hurry about sending it, you can pMt it 
from London, if you'd be so kind — or even leave it till we come, 
no matter at all. Miserable thing! 

I'm taking my novel to the printer to-morrow in Florence — if 
it doesn’t rain! 

John Thomas and Lady Jane 
Were caught larking in the rain 
Penalty! they're torn m twam. 

Tcmti salati e tante belle cose! to your mother. Not a sound 
from the Aldousells. Wish I was having tea on the Aroles 
terrace with you aU. Post is three miles away here, so must mail 
to-morrow. Did you get anything done in Aigle? — those lovely 
hepaticas! Aa revoir! 

D. H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, 

Firenze. 

To A. and M, Huxley. 9 March, 

Dear Aldoos ano Mabu, — 

To-day I lunched with Orioli, and we took the MS. of the 
novel to the printer: great moment. Juliette, who read the MS. 
and was very cross, morally so, suggested rather sav^ely I 
should call it: John Thomas and Lady Jane. Many a true word 
spoken in spite, so 1 pron^tly called it that. Remains to be seen 
if Seeker and Knopf will stand it. — Afterwards, Juliette was 
almost reconciled to the novel: but she still thought: what if 
Anthony were i6, and read it!—- What indeed! However, 
to-morrow night I shdl have a specimen page from the printer 
— ^and by Monday 1 may hear what Curtis Brown and Seeker 
think of their expui^ted (sk) MS. I’m prepared for any- 
thing — ^but shall go ahead here. — Saw Douglas to-day— but 
nothing new about him, still thinking of Jerusalem and prefer- 
ric® Chianti. 

We wound up very nicely in Didalerets. Juliette and her 
mother and Mademoiselie all looked aher me like angels, and 
we made apaiadise* with a woollen serpent! Juliette brought it 

♦ An embroidery designed by I.,awrence 
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to the station for a last word of advice — ^me as paradise- 
manufacturer — and nearly died of shame because Mademoiselle 
stood like an easel holding it for me to see — on the platform— 
and I cocked my eye — ^and all the station peeped and peeped at 
Juliette's Adam and Eve nude m lisle thread and pink wool! 

To-morrow F.'s elder sister due to come. — House full of 
violets and anemones. Wilks depart at end of month. 

Disgustedly! 

D. H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 

To Harriet Monroe. 15 March, 1938. 

Deah Harriet Monroe, — 

Long since I heard from you — or even of you — ^smce that 
day in Chicago: and the ice on the shores of the lake, which I 
sh^ never forget, so wild and American still, with that wild 
forest of a city behind. Something queer and terrifying about 
Chicago: one of the strai^e “centres" of the earth, more so 
than New York. 

I hope we shall go back to New Mexico some time this year, 
and if so, that we shall again see you in Chicago. I feel it's 
time I connected up ^ain with the west. 

Meanwhile, I'm busy here printing my new novel in 
Florence — 1000 copira, of which 500 for America. It is a nice 
and tender phallic novel — ^not a sex novel in the ordinary sense 
of the word. I don't know how much you sympathise with 
my work — ^perhaps not much. But, anyhow, you know it is 
quite sincere, and that 1 sincerely believe in restoring the other, 
the phallic consciousness, into our lives: because it is the sourer 
of all real beauty, and all real gentleness. And those are the 
two things, tenderness and beauty, whidi will save us from 
horrors. And I think with Poetry you've worked for those two 
things. And in my novel I work for them directly, ^d direct 
from the phallic consciousness, which, you understand, is not 
the cerebral sex-consciousness, but something really deeper, 
and the root d poetry, lived or sung, 
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So I shall send you a few order forms, and if you will give 
them to a few {Kople who may care for the book, do so, pleascj 
But if you don’t want to be bothered, throw them away. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandkci, Florence, 

To Curtis Brown. 15 March, 1928. 

Dear C. B., — 

Thanks for yours about Gaige. I thought that was gone — 
forgotten — so when Willard jfolmson — the boy who did that 
Laughing Horse number of me in Santa F 4 — -wrote and asked 
me if he could do that story on his little press in Taos, I said 
“yes.” He hasn’t got a bean — so there's no money there. But 
I told him if he got ahead to fix up with the New York oflSce. 
But perhaps he won't do it. If he doesn’t, 1 shall write a second 
half to it-^the phallic second half X always intended to add 
to it— -and send it to you for Gaige to look at. Otherwise later 
m write a io,ooo-word thii^ and send it. It's a length I like — 
and I hate toving to fit magazines. Apparently the story 
appeared in the February number of The Forum, but they 
never sent me a copy, which is tiresome. I wanted to see it. 

My novel. Lady Chatteris’s Lover, or John Thomas and 
Lady Jane, is at the printer’s in Florence; such a nice little 
printing shop all working away by hand — cosy and bit by bit, 
real Florentine manner— and the printer doesn’t know a word 
of English— nobody on the place knows a word- where 
ignorance is bliss! Where the serpent is invisible! They will 
print on a nice hand-made Itsdian papei?— should ^ an 
attractive book, I do hope I’ll sell my 1000 copies — or most 
of ’em— or I'M be broke. I want to pc»t them direct to pur- 
chasers, I shall send you a few little order-leaflets, and you 
will find me a few purchasers, won’t you? I shan’t send the 
book unless the people send the two quid, else I’m left. 

I haven’t heard from . Maybe he’s got a beUy-ache. 

I can’t help it. It’s not my fault if people turn into withered 
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sticks, with never a kick in them. I believe in the phalHc 
comciousness, as against the irritable cerebral consciousness 
we're aflElictcd with: and anybody who calls my novel a dirty 
sexual novel is a liar. It's not even a sexual novel: it's phallic. 
Sex is a thing that exists in the head, its reactions are cerebral, 
and its processes mental. Whereas the phaUic reality is warm 
and spontaneous and — ^but bastaJ you've had enough. 

D. H. Lawbence, 


Mirenda. 

To A, Huxley. Sat, 17 March, 'a8. 

Dear Auiotis, — 

Your letter and Maria's to-day — and first sound you've made 
since leaving Diablcrets: those a post cards were ghosts. — It's 
a bitter cold wind here, and in Florence to-day like being in 
a kmfe-box. The printer is printing my novel. Seeker won’t 
do it — mem male — but what about the copyright? Anyhow, 
I've got to sell my thousand, or I’m a lost soul. So you must 
help me. I'll send you a little batch of order-forms, and I'm 
sure you and Maria will make a few folks buy. That novel 
must be put down their throats. Mind you stand up for it, 
when the pigs begin to grunt, then to squeal, then to prance 
their feet in the porridge- It'll need a bit of backing. — ^Didn't 
you find a copy of my Porcapme at the club? It was sent there. 
It's for Maria really — ^for the later ranch essays. 

Let's go to New Mexico in autumn. Let’s be amused. 

I've said May fifteenth for my novel. 

Damn every^dyl 

What is Julian's address? 

We must put salt on the hypocritical and snaily tails, the 
good public. 

Dear Maria, don't be downhearted. 

Looser is dead, in New York: it killed him — Son bale qadle, 
che dicom, dm bm, quanto mitte mmehef pmdm 

d sow pm mmke dm bmni 



Villa Mirenda, 

Scandicd, Fhreiae, 

To Witter Byaaer. 13 March, 1938. 

Dear Bynner, — 

I soified the red herring in your last letter a long time: then 
at last decide it’s a live sprat, I mean about The Plamed 
Serpent and "the hero." Oto the whole, I think you’re right. 
The hero is obsolete, and the leader of men is a bad: number. 
After all, at the back of Ae hero is the militant ideal: and the 
militant ideal, or the ideal militant seems to me also a cold 
egg. We’re sort of sick of all forms of militarism and nuli- 
tantism, and Miles is a name no more, for a man. On the whole 
I agree with you, the leader-cum-foUower relationship is a 
bore. And the new relationship will be some sort of tenderness, 
sensitive, between men and men and men and women, and 
not the one up one down, lead on I follow, kh dien sort of 
business. So you see I’m becoming a lamb at last, and you'll 
even find it hard to take umbrage at me. Do you think? 

But still, m a way, one las to %ht, but not in the O Glory! 
sort of way. I feel one still has to fight for the phallic reality, 
as agaiast the non-phallic cerebration unrealities. X suppose 
the phallic consciousness is part of the whole consciousness 
whi^ is your aim. To me it’s a vital part. 

So I wrote my novel, which I want to call John Thomas 
and Lady Jam. But that I have to subme^e into a subtitle, 
and call it Lady Chatteris's Lover. But I am printing here in 
Florence an unc:^uigated edition of this tender and phallic 
novel, far too good for the public. The expurgated will come 
in the autumn. But this, the full, fine flower with pistil and 
stamens standing, I hope to have ready by May 15th. — 1000 
copies, of which 500 for America, at ten dollare a a>py. I shall 
send you a few little order-forms, and do please send a few out 
for me, to the right people. You can reach a lot of the right 
sort cd people in the Universities. I shall mail direct from 
Florence, as soon as the book is ready: a good book. And why 
should the red flower have its pistil ni|^d out, before it is 
allowed to appear? So I shall met you in this. 

We are in this house till May 6th, then I don't know where. 
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I want to come to New Mexico — ^perhaps even earn a little 
money this way to come with. 

Tante bdle cose! 

D, H. Lawrence, 


Villa Mirmda, Scandicci, Florence. 
To Mrs. Hamilton Eames. 15 March, 1938. 

Dear Marun, — 

I've not yet sent you the promised book: but that was 
because I didn't have a nice one. Now I'm correcting proofs 
of my Collected Poems, and that seems very suitable. So as 
soon as I get copies. I'll write m one and send it you. 

I was glad to hear you are gaily and hopefully embarked with 
a husband. Im^me Emma Eames being m ^e familyl I do 
hope your husband will put out a few brave blossoms. The 
world badly needs a few couri^eous artists. The present lot 
have their tails sadly between their legs. When your husband 
writes, see that it's chirpy and defiant. 

I'm going to send you a few order-forms for my new novel, 
which I'm printing here in Florence. It's a tender phallic 
novel: now you're married you'll understand it. I have to 
publish it here, as it’s too phallic for the gross public. So if 
you can, give the leaflets to a few people who m^t like to buy 
the book. It's worth it. 

And some time this year I do hope we'll be in New York 
en route to New Mexico, then we’ll drink a pink and cheerful 
drat^ht from the soda fountam, for our mutual healths together. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Make your mother buy my novel: good for her, after so 
mudi behaviourism. 

Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence, 
To Rolf Gardiner. 17 March, 1938. 

Dear Roup,— 

I expect you are back in England nov^— to wmter again, for 
here even diere’s a bitter cold wind. I yon are feding 
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cheerful. But don't insist on being cheerful: it coste too mudt 
from inside. I hope you weren't put out too by my remarks 
on ieademhip. What I said is true to my experience. But you 
may not have got there yet — or it may not even be in your 
experience. Every man to his destmy. Only don't bluff 
yourself/ because that way you let yourself down. 

When is your sister Margaret coming out? Here we are — 
if nothing drives us away— so tell her to come and see us when 
she will. If she will walk out, then tram No. i6 from the 
Duomo to Vingone: to the very tenmnus jmd dead end (| hour). 
Then there’s another aj minutes' walk — ^stra^ht ahead uphill 
from Vingone till you come to two cypresses, just beyond the 
house marked Podere Nmm. Turn to the left there, and dip 
down into the little valley. Our house is the square big box 
on top of the poggio, near the little church of San Paolo. 

Now I want you to help me a bit. I wrote a novel— Lady 
Chatterley*s Lover or Johi Thomas and Lady Jane — did I tell 
you? It is a phallic novel: a delicate and tender phallic novel. 
Seeker thinks that even expurgated it could not be published 
publicly. Bah! So Fm publishing it here in Florence: have 
got a little prtnter to print it— -nobody knows a word of 
English, on the place, so not a blush! — ^and I've made my 
favourite phoenix rising from a nest of flames (I rise up) for 
the cover— and it will be a nice book — looo copies, half of 'em 
for America, at £a. I've got to sell it too: for I've got to live. 
So you must help me, because I know you wiU. 

It is strictly a novd of the phallic oonsdousne^ as against 
the mental consciousness of to-day. For some thii^, you wiU 
probably dislike it; because you are still squeamish, and scared 
of the phallic reality. It is perfectly wholesome and normal, 
and man wd a woman. But I protest s^ainst its being labelled 
"sex.” Sex is a mental reaction nowada;^, mid a hopelessly 
cerebral affair: and what 1 beheve in is the true phallic con- 
sciousness. But you'll s^. So I shall send you a bunch of the 
little order-forms, and you must get me what orders you can, 
because the book must be read— it's a b«»nb, but to the livii^ 
a flood of uige— and I must sell it. And it's part of die crusade 
that we are both out for, and ma mono lava Valtra—but I 
know you'll help me what you can. Hiis is where I throw a 
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straight bomb at the skull of idealistic Mammon, And of 
course it will in a way set me apart even more defimtely than 
I am already set apart. It's destiny. Tu stai con ine, lo so. 

D, H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 
To Martin Seeker. Friday. 

Dear Secker,— 

I was not surprised at your decision about the novel — I'm 
going ahead with my edition. A little printer’s shop in Florence 
where nobody understands any English, and some of the men, 
printers, can’t even read. I shall make a nice book, at £3. — 
And hope I shall seE it, or I'm broke. I enclose you a few 
slips, and if you can get me one or two orders, benUsimol 
Write your order on one of the forms, will you? — ^you may 
not want three copies. 

I sent back proofs of the poems. I'm interested to hear what 
Robert Bridges says. Barby suddenly turned up this morning 
from Alassio — and of course it still rams, but is not so cold. 

Tell Rina, in case 1 forget, to take tram 16 from the Duomo 
to Vingone terminus. The inn is at the terminus. — ^But we'll 
be writing again before she comes — and if weather is decent 
we’U meet her in Florence. The inn charges L30 or L35 a 
day. We shall be all busy paddng up to leave — so it won't be 
so nice, alasl 

Yrs., 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Firenze, 
To M. Huxley. Friday. 

My pear Mabia,-> 

Your letter yesterday. Glad you are happy in London. You 
wouldn't be wildly happy in Italy— it only rains— and was 
bitter cold and sleety— but now, dank heaven, s a Mt safe*, 
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and showery, not steady downpour. But I don’t feci so brisk 
here—and chest more scratchy— don't like it. 

Frieda’s daughter Barbara suddenly arrived from Alassio 
this morning — ^for a fortn^ht or so. And F.'s sister Else is in 
Capri, and staying with us on her way back to Germany. And 
we are really dearing out of this house end of April. ^ I feel 
a bit confused. 

No, I never said an3rthing to Dorothy Warren about an exhi- 
bition — only Barbey calked to her of it. I might do it — but 
I shan't sell the pictures — ^not till I'm strong. I’ve done three 
more water-coloxust not bad, but I’d rather do oils: one can 
use one’s elbow, and in water it's all dib-dab. 

The first batch of proofs due to-morrow. Seeker wrote that 
he didn't see how the novel could possibly be expurgated for 
public sale — so Til just go on with my private one. I'm only 
worried about copyri^t.— Did you get some of the little order- 
forms?— and did you notice the igao for a datel Pino over- 
looked itl You must get me a few orders if you can, or I'm 
broke. I’ve paid lire 4000 on account of the papw—nice hand- 
made paper, which will cost about 7000, I think! And I’ve 
made my d«%n of a phoenix rising from the n«it in flames, 
for the cover. Pino wouldn't have me let Bramanti wood-cut 
it: said it would be much truer just cast and prmted. Shall 
send you a specimen. 

I think myself it’s rather nice to be busy and practical on the 
outside— and day-dreams, as you call it, inside. The tlungs 
one cares about are all inside, like seeds in the g^und in 
winter. But one has to aaseoA to the things one only half car^ 
about. And so life passes away, I ei^ct it is always s», in 
the winter of our discontent, when the outside is mosdy rather 
hcarid and out of connection with the something else that 
stru^Ies inside. Luiiily the inside thing corrmponds with 
the inside thing in just a few i^ple. I think it is so with us, 
Wc don’t fit very well outside— but the inside corresponds, 
which is issost ixupottsuxt* 

Jutusl What nbafl we do in June? Frieda says we must go 
bad: to Switaerland in May, and stay till mid July. Perhaps it 
would be wisest. But I’m not tyit^ mjraelf down to any plan. 

Tell Juliette I espestsd to hear from her from London, I 
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haven't got the Highgate address? will you send it me? 

The French house sounds awfully nice— should very much 
hke to see it, I think it's rather a good solution. 

The boy will be all right alone at school, after a week or so. 
Best for him. 

Ora fa btdo — baona notte! 

D, H, L. 


Villa Mirexida, 

To A. Huxley, V]th March, 1928, 

Dear Aujous,— 

Your letter yesterday — glad you liked the pore, — I got 
yesterday two copies of Scrutiraes — ^the book with my Gals- 
worthy essay in it. Some of 'em hit fairly straight: but Edwin 
Muir, real Scotdiy, is overpowered by Bennett's gold watch- 
chain, I'd like to write an essay on Bennett — sort of pig in 
dover. 

Your ideas of the grand perverts is excellent. You might 
begin with a Roman — ^and go on toSt, Francis — ^Midiael Angdo 
and Leonardo — Goethe or Kant — Jean-Jacques Rousseau or 
Louis Quatorze, Byron— Baudelaire— Wilde — ^Proust: they all 
did the same thu^, or tried to: to kick off, or to intellectualise 
and so utterly falsify the phallic consdousness, which is the 
basic consdousness, and the thing we mean, in the best sens^ 
by common sense, Z think Wilhelm Meister is amaging as a 
book of peculiar immomlity, the perversity of intellectualised 
sex, and the utter incapaaty for any development of contact with 
any other humm being, which is peculiarly bourgeois and 
Goethian, Goethe began millions of intimades, and never got 
beyond the how-do-you-do stage, then fell off into his own 
boundless ego. He perverted himself into perfection and God- 
likeness, But do do a book of die grand orthodox perverts. 
Back of all of them lies ineffable conceit, 

Wjb m Florence yesterday— «aw Dot^Ias — lookup very old 
-—off in a week's time to Aleppo — or so he says— by Orient 
Express — do you remember its time-tdile in Diablerets? Frc»n 
Alef^po he wants to go to Baalbdc— and then, presumably, to 
rise into heaven. He's terribly at an mi of evet3ithiug, 
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I haven't got proofs yet of my novel, but thcy‘11 begin this 
week— and say they'll only take about three weeks. The 
phoenix is printed, very nice. I shall send Maria one. Orioli is 
very keen. I've got about two thousand liras in orders. Orioli 
thinks if we got on well with this book, perhaps he can do 
others, and the author give him a percentage. Not a bad idea. 
Might be the nucleus of the Authors' Publishing Society of 

which I spoke, however, to , so no doubt he’ll bombard 

you. I don't like his letters: sort of bullying tone he takes, 
with an offended Jewish superiority. 

Did you get the order-forms? Do get private people to send 
money if you can— so that I can see if I can sell enough without 
the b^ksellers, who take a third commission in America, and 
a quarter in England— and then hold the book back and sell it 
for double the price. I hate middle-men, and want to eliminate 
them as far as possible. If I can carry this thing through, it 
will be a start for all of us unpopular authors. Never let it be 
said 1 was a Bennett. 

I was reading Aretino's Raghnamenti — sometimes mnusing, 
but not created enough. I prefer Boccaccio. We had one sunny 
day, but grey and windy ^;ain now — ^no fun— F.'s daughter 
here, but leaves to-morrow. The Wilks mere wraiths, having 
packed up every old rag, pot, pan and whisker with the sanctity 
of pure idealists cherishing their goods. 

Had a cable from Brett asking me to send my pictures to 
New York for eidubition on May ist. Too short a notice. 

Wish the sun would shine. 

Even if we had to go to Siiricserland, we could get away 
early in July, and go to Toulouse or wherever it is. 


Villa Mirenda, Scamdied, Florence, 
To Miss I^am, i April, 1928. 

Dear Nahcv Peasn,— 

Have you got by any chance the manuscript of Sm in the 
office? An American asks me for it partially, and offers 
$100. So there's a windfall, if it extsm. If it doesn't, povero 
ml iot I haven’t got it, the MS. Would you tell me what 
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MSS, there are of mine in the office? I'm afraid I've burnt 
most of those left on my Iiands — ^you remember Sm m the 
story the Coterie did and printed loo separate copies* 

You hear I am burning my boats by publishing my “shock- 
ing" novel here all by myself. I expect everybody will dis- 
approve — ^you certainly will. So I shan't ask you to buy a 
copy. 

It rains here — ^and rains! If it would leave off, I would go 
round and collect material for my final Etruscan Sketches. 
They at least are irreproachable. What it is to be always under 
reproach! 

Sempre, 

D, H. Lawbence. 

Did the story. The Lovely Lady, ever appear m Lady 
Cynthia's “murder" book? If so, no one ever sent me a copy 
of the book. 


ViOa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 
To H. Crosby. i April, 1938. 

Dear Hai®y Crosby, — 

That was very nice of you, to send me that little pseudo- 
book full of red gold. How beautiful the gold is! — such a pity 
it ever became currency. One should love it for its yellow life, 
at^wering the sun. I shan't spend it if I can help it. 

I have hunted for MSS. — I'm afraid I bum most of 'cm. 
I found The Man Who Loved Islands, which is a good story 
— came in The Dial and in The London Merctay; also Two 
Blue Birds— from Dial and Pall Mall; also Smile, a ^ht 
thing of four p^es, which I like? then None of That — ^a 
story of an American woman and a bull-fighter in Mexioi 
City — coming just now at the end of my vol. of short stories— 
a fairly long story; then The Scrutiny of the Works of John 
Galsworthy, just appearing in a volume published by Wishart. 
What a pity there ^ nothing exactly sunny! But I have 
written to London to see if the MS. of Sun is there. And 
Mm Who Loved Islands is a good story. I should like so 
nittdh to give you somethiig you would like. Shall I 
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you Man Who Loved Mmds and Two Blue Birds and Smile; 
and then Son if it luckily turns up? Or perhaps a poem 
or two, those I changed for the Collected Pomis which will 
appear this autumn? Tell me, will you? I am having the 
which got bound in a simple cover, and I’d send 
you what you like; and certainly Sm, if it exists, as well. 

I enclose one or two little fornM for my new novel, which 
I am printing here in Florence. It is a ph^c novel, but good 
and sun-wards, truly sun-wards, not widdershins or auti! 
You might like it 

In May we shall go to Switzerland again, I think, for my 
health. But in early July we ought to be m Paris. I shall let 
you know, of course. And in autumn I want to go back to 
New Mexico, where we have a little raacli, near Taos. You 
are American, are you? But do you always live in Paris? 

Sincerely, 

D. H. LawBENCE. 


Vma Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 

To Miss Isaacs, — a April, 1928. 

Dear Miss Isaacs, — 

Many thanks for the book of Theater Essays. The first copy 
sent must have been sttden in the post. 

What a handsome book it is! and really very inter^ting. 
I think nothii^ is better, espcc^ly about the stage, than to 
hear all the difierent voices saying their say. <^e feels a bit 
bewildered at the end. But then, damn it all, one is a bit 
bewildered by the spectacle of life altogether, 

I enddse a couple of leafiett for my new novel. It is frankly 
a phallic novel. But then Z think it’s the death of the phalhc 
consciousness which is making us go so withered axd flat, 
filmy, in our lives. Somebody says so in one of the essays— 
about the stage. Essential drama is essenthtUy phallic, and 
where the phallic consefousness js dead, there's no essential 
drama. Of course Z dtm’t mean merely m, the modem sex. 
Ihat’s a thing of mental consciousness and cerebral reactions, 
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reflected down on to the physical, and rather repulsive. 

But there, you don’t want to hear all this. Again, many 
thanks for the book. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

P.S. — ^We are giving up this house for good at the end of tlus 
month — ^but the Florence address — Onoli’s — ^will always get 
me. 


Villa Mtrenda, Scandicci, Florence* 
To L. E. Pollinger. and April, igaS. 

Dear Pollinger, — 

If you haven't sent over the MS. of Lady C. to Chatto's 
office, please don't send it. I don’t want any more publishers 
trymg to cover their nakedness with "large patches of sheer 
beauty” and sighing, "It’s a great pity.” It is! 

Instead, will you either give the MS. to Aldous Huxley, or 
Mrs. Huxley, should cither of them call for it; otherwise post 
it to Aldous Huxley. And do you mind sending up the enclosed 
to the Foreign Department. 

Very rainy here. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


VMa Mirendcu 

To A. Huxley. Monday, s,nd April, 

Dear Aldous, — 

Awfidly good of you to go to Curtis Brown. They are 
furious in that office that I publish my novel: daren’t say 
mudjr—but their quotation of Johnny Cape, which I enclose, 
shows. It seems to make ’em all very mad. Why, in God’s 
name? One would think I advocated sheer perversity: instep 
of merely saying merely natural things. I’m beat by their 
psycbology^-4on’t understand ’«n. But I can see theyTl get 
dut vriud up. I shall ask Curtis Brown to send MS. to you— do 
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you mind? Perhaps Maria will deposit it somewhere for me — 
and when I have got all proofs in Florence, we can bum it. 

Damn them all. Let put a sheer patch of beauty on his 

■ ; rU bet he’s got an ugjy one. — FU have to leave out 

John Thomas, shall I? What a pity! But it’s too late to leave it 
from the leaflets. — You were sent 35 leafieui the very first; 

wonder who took ’em? — one suspects everything. 

is forbidden to be sold in Italy, by Big Ben; and it is with- 
drawn by the publishers in England. So there's a mouse 
among the vestals once more! — ^“For my own good," they 
want me not to publish Lady C, — not to destroy my at last 
respectable reputation. Too late! I am embarked. You must 
stand by me, when the seas rise. Larboard watch, ahoy! All 
overboard but John Thomas. — Oh, captain, my captam, our 
fearful trip's hegm— -John Thomt^ — ^Hip— Hip! ! for he's a 
jolly good fe-ellow- ^! 

I've corrected 41 pages of proofs, and it was almost Maria’s 
^ing over again. Dear Maria, all those little mistakes you 
made, and I followed likcWenoeslas's page so patiently in your 
footsteps: now it's a Florentine printer. He writes dind't 
did'nt, dnid’t, dind't, din'dt, didn't like a Bach fugue. The 
word is his blind spot. 

Well, 1 painted a charmit^ picture of a man pissing — I’m 
sure it is the one Mana will choose: called "Dandelions,” for 
short. Now I’m doing a small thing in oil, called "The Rape of 
the Sabine Women” or A Study in Arses. — I might send my 
pictures to Dorothy Warren to exhibit—but I shan't sell ’em 
— ^unless perhaps the waters. Maria can have any one of the 
water-colours: they are seven: "Adam Throwing the Apple," 
and "The Mango Tree": these you know. Then "The Torch 
Dance,” "Yawning,” "The Liaard," "Under the Haystack,” 
and "Dandelions": If I sell my novel, I might reproduce 
them in a portfolio, and sell that — 500 copies. I'm a l<»t soul 
to the publishers. But Maria can have any one of them, but 
if she’d rather have an oil she must wait a bit. 

It's the most awful weather-^pours and po:« with r^, 
F.'s ^ter comes back to Florence from Capri to-das^— it's 
rained all the while she was there — now she’ll stay a fait with 
us, and it’ll go on raining. My cot^h is as ever: but Fm no 
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worse; really rather well, I think. Docs me good to feel fuiious 
about the novel. 

Dear Maria, do tdl Lady Colefax to come to tea if she'd care 
to. I don't know anything about her, but take your word for 
it. Tell her we shall be delighted, etc. 

If we go to Switzerland in May, why shouldn't we have a 
little giro in France in early July— those Pyrenees— something 
nice. And I should so like to see the St. Cloud house and the 
Seine also. 

D. H. L. 

Dear Maria:— if you're passing by Curtis Brown's office wilh« 
the car, will you call and demand the MS. of John Thomas, 
and carry it away from them. I don't want them to have it 
any more. And you can do what you like with it. — You ask 
for Mr. PoUinger, I’ve told him to hand it over. 

I do wish you were coming in to tea — or we to you: for it 
rains, the country is motionless, there is no sound, the little 
narcissus in the Jar smell wallow (?), and we've not seen a 
soul to talk to happily since we left Diablerets. 

D. H. L. 


Villa Mirenda, Scmdicd, Florence. 
To Witter Bynner. 13 AprU, 1928. 

Dear Btoner, — 

I got Cuke and read it with a good deal of amusement. It is 
often very witty, and in parts really fiinny. It's not particularly 

— } rather a type than the specific person — so she needn’t 

’’get her hair off" about it. Its fault is perhaps in scattering 
the scenes over the earth, so destroying some of the unity, 
maybe. But it remains very amusing— and at last just spitshil, 
which of course tickles me. But you notice the dWef mischief 

of in youj. letter^ her effect on the > — ■ — s. I don't 

mind her passion for cake— it's her passim for breaking other 
pec^le’s eg^ and making a mess instead of an omelettiE^ whid: 
is realty dai^^us. She seems to hate anybody to care for 
anybody'— even for herself— and if anybody does care for anj^ 
ho#, she mu^ upset it— even if she falls hersdf out cff the 



apple-cart. Do write a play about that— the helpless way a 
woman mast upset any apple-cart thafs got two apples in ift 
just for the fun. 

My health's a good bit better— and if I can sell my novel, 
and have some money, I want to start off sailing round the 
world with Frieda in the autumn — ^there's a grand cheap way, 
by the Messagerics Maritimes— and land in San Francisco — 
and come on. And then really, I think— Frieda certainly thinks 
— ^it would be better to stay in Santa F^ for some time till we 
could go to the ranch. It would be fun. And perhaps one 
could have friends amoi^ one, instead of ces femmes. It would 
be nice to feel something stable. I begin to feel a bit battered, 
one way and another. 

You'll help me what you can with my novd, won't you? It 
seems to be rousing ^eady a lot of gratuitous hostility. 
Povero m! 

Well, pazUnza! Don't be irritated by me — Fm really more 
good-natured than most people. 

We leave the Mirenda for good at the end of this month. 
So write c/o Pino Orioli, will you? And I'm loddng forward 
to a proper reunion, really. 

I think it's very sHly of — and to be at outs 

and made mischief by. People who have lived together had 
best stick together. You can only change for the worse. 

D. H. L. 


VUla Mirenda, Scandkei, Firenze. 
To M. Huxley. Tuesday, z 6 April, 1938. 

Dear Mama,— 

Quite a w^e since we heard from you. F. was in Alassio 
a week with her daughter Barbara— came back last ni^ht. 
Now we're going to begin to pack. I'm winding iq> my last 
lacture, too, so I can have them shipped to London. I think 
I ^ndl send them to Dorothy Warren — ^they might as well be 
^town. But I shan't sell them. I’m in the midcUe of the 
l»oo£»— sh^ finish tlsem this wwk— still haven't got a oover- 
pape^-"WamtofiQdagoodm^-<phoenixinl:^ck. I send you 
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one specimen with the bird — ^paper no good. Have a fair 
number of orders from Er^Iand — and the first one front 
America yesterday. So they’re beginning. After having the 
London people trying to pull me down and make me feel in 
the wrong about Lady C. — Curtis Brown's office era bloc — 

Seeker — Cape , I was quite pleased to have Mrs, Knopf’s 

letter saying she liked it very much and they want to publish 
it. Really^ people are swine, the way they try to make one feel 
in the wrong . — The Forvm sent me letters written by people 
who read my story. The Escaped Cock, that The Forum 
published in February. Really, they’re funny — I am an enemy 
of the human species, have committed the unpardonable sin, 
etc., ctc.--and a story good as gold. And a woman who’s been 
my friend for years told me on Saturday that my pictures were 
disgusting and unnecessary, and even old-fashioned. Really, 
I shall have to buy a weapon of some sort. Wish I had the 
skunk's. 

Did you enjoy the trip north? How well I know Lincoln — 
used to love it. Did you go to the fiat dree coast, and Boston 
and King's Lynn? Or did you go to Southwell and Nottingham? 

Roses are out — ^and iris just fluttering out. Are you feeling 
chirpy, both of you? We lunch with Lady Colefax at the 
Waterfields — who have inherited Janet Ross's place — on 
Monday. Beati. noi! 

D. H. L, 

I liked Lady Colefax — she seemed real — but looked as if 
she feared I might bitel 


VSla Mirenda, Sccmdkd, Florence, 
To H. Crosby. 17 April, 1938. 

Dear Hairry Crosev , — 

Send your mmplete book of poems, and Z’ll write a little 
inttoduedon for it — about 2000 words, do you want? I really 
like the poems. Send it soon, so Z do it b^ore we leave here. 

And I’ll send you the MSS.~- Mon Who Loved Islands — 
and S’lai—and a few poems. But I'm afraid tire old MS. of 
JSqgte £5 bttmfr— I might write it out -for you. I'm taking the 
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Stories to be bound, as best they can be, here: will let you have 
them when the binder is through. 

Thanks for the order for the book. We leave this house 
May ist: but c/o Pino Orioli will find me — 6, Lungarno 
Comini, Florence, 

And we'H meet in the summer — ^you say “we" — ^are you also 
married? 

D. H. Lawrencs. 


VtUa Mirenda, Scanikci, Florence. 

To Juliette Huxley, 17 April, 1938, 

Dear Juliette,— 

Why do you say I laugh at you? I may laugh at some things 
about you, I laugh at you when you say, “What if Anthony 
were sixteen, and read this novel!" He'd be too bored at 16: 
but at twenty, of course, he shotdd read it. Was your mind a 
sexual blank at sixteen? fe anybody's? And what ads the mind 
in that respect is that it has nothing to go on, it grinds away 
in abstraction. So I laugh at you and shall go on lauglung when 
you say: What if Anthony were 16, and read your novel! What, 
indeed! But of course I don't laugh at you, nor at your mother 
either. For absurdities I laugh at everybody, mduding myself: 
and why not? But at the essential person I don't laugh, i^d 
of course, you ought to kimw it, and not have those silly 
misgiviugs. 

I've been having a tussle with my novel: publishers, agents, 
etc., in Loudon holding up hands of pious horror (tecausc 
it may affect their podxts), and trying to make me feel disas- 
trously in the wrong. Now the Kinopfs write from New York 
they like it very much, and hope to be able to get it into shape 
to t 0 ex to the puldic, I doubt they can't. But it's nice of 
them. 

I'm in the midst of the proofs — ^hope to fii^h them this 
week. But I still haven't chosen the cover piqjcr. The mders 
came in very nicely from England. Are you risking a copy, 
or not? 

It’s been nasty weather-^t really nice smoe we came back. 
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But to-day looks promising. To-morrow Lady Colefax is due 
to come to tea. I’m busy finishing off my pictures — ^think I 
shall send them to Dorothy Warren for her to wdiibit in her 
gallery in Maddox St.— wants to. But don't go and see 
them— you'd only be in a rj^e as you were that morning in 
les Aroles. 

We want to leave this house on the 30th — so we've not much 
longer. I may stay in Florence to see my book out on the 
15th, then to Switzerland, to cure. I think we'll go to Vermala 
Montana, above Sierre (or is it Sion?) — ^because it's a flat 
plateau and I can walk without gasping. My chest is so-so — 
but I’m better really. 

Anyhow, we'll see you during the summer — ^perhaps August. 
Remember me to Julian, and I hope the book goes gaily, and 
he’ll feel nice and chirpy doing it; and not try to do too many 
other things. Frieda has dually written too. How are the 
children? Is Anthony at school? 

D. H. L. 

1 suppose your mother is back in her Neuchatel. Remember 
me to her when you write. 


VUla Mirenda, Scandkd, Florence^ 
To Helen W. Bramble 17 April, 1928* 

(of The Foram), 

Dear Miss BsAjasLE, — 

Many thanks for your letter and the copies of letters about 
the Escaped Cock, But what a lovely litfle anthologyl I am 
delighted to have them. Now I know I've committed the 
unpardonable sin, I feel all rig^t. I always was so afraid I 
might be saved: like ten dollars in the bank. No more fear of 
that! But, oh, I do so want to know how many souls were lost 
through my maleficence: and the editor's. The more the 
merrierl Do you think Carrie J. Hill, who has nothing but 
sympathy in her dear old heart ‘‘for us both” — one at a tinm, 
my dear— might be able to tell me? No wonder The Fortan 
loolm i%d, fiery and Nte|du$n;^[didian. Let it be more sa> iMog 
live the t^ven hoofl 

' Of eqtuse you ssasp have lost a few subsccgjtions pro 
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But, beUcve me, liiose lost souls will either come back or send 
delegates. You won’t lose in the long run. Deadness is what 
loses in the long run. Anything that makes ’em wriggle becomes 
at last indispensable. Vive le gai coq, et U coq got! 

I hope Carrie Hill will read my novel — ^and that it will fall 
into the hands of the son of nineteen, and that he’ll read it 
aloud to the gataiy end before a stunned and aghast parent can 
stop him. Oh, what a lot of hypocritesl 
So I enclose a few order forms, and please send one to 
George Williamson, Litchfield, Mit^, and to Carrie dear, and 
a few others: I m%ht even get them to lose their souls, instead 
of saving ’em: which would be so much more becoming. 
Your sincere ^''traitor and enemy of the human race,” 

D. H. Lawbence. 


ViUa Mireada, Semdkei, Florence^ 

To The Hon. Dtaothy Brett. 35 Aprii, 1938. 

Dear Bbbtt,— • 

I had your cablegram day before yesterday. But I promised 
to send my pictmes to Dorothy Warren. It won't matter, 
though — even if any are sold, they must be reserved till after 
the New York Show. I expect the Warren show in May or 
June—so that leaves plenty of time for them to come to New ’ 
York. You say, show arzanged fai August. But whatever is 
the good of showing pictures in New York in August, vthea 
every single soul who looks at pictures will be away, mostly 
abroad? That looks a dud to me. 1 msh Mrs. Ht^ would 
write to me personally, so dmt 1 know what she is actually 
doing. I wrote to her alx>ut my novel, and sent her some forms. 
But she hasn’t answeted yet Perhaps she will, and perlu^ 
she will tdl me about the pioures, what she is arranging. 

I’m so glad the cellar hdd up. Be economical and get your 
debts paid <^. They ate a great lx»e. I haven't heard from 
Spud about the story, but The Fonm sent me the letters they 
got on the strength it, and apparently I am the enemy cd the 
human race, have caus^ inntanerid?le souls to be lost, have 
oommitted the unpardonable sk, etc., etc. Sounded like The 
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Aielphi. Tell Mabel I’ll be writing her in a day or two, 
A rivederci! 

D. H. L. 

Did Mabel sell the MS, of Som and Lovers? 


Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, Firenze, 

To A, Hiudey. April, 1928. 

Dear Aldous, — 

Lady Colefax sent in her cheque for ten pounds the same day 
as you sent yours for her. So I am sending hers on to you — 
have asked her — ^which settles it, 

A lovely day— first really spring-summer day. We are staying 
on at least two more weeks: must see the book out: have only 
done half the proofs yet. Orders come pretty well — ^but 
nothing from the old crowd, E. M. Forster, or Clive Bell — only 
Hutchinson and Maynard Keynes, The expenses, however, 
are covered. Wish the printer would hurry up. 

We might keep on the Mirenda — ^but go to Switzerland now, 
of course. 

I painted a little picture, “Fmding of Moses" — ^which is really 
five negrcsses— now am doing a ’’Family in Garden" — rather 
small— all nude, of course^— ma in hananrock, pa on his heels 
squatting — and two bambini. Guess Maria will want this one. 
Cable from Brett mt to exhibit in London, as exhibition fixed 
for At^^t, in New York. But think I sh^ ship the thii^ to 
London, 

I wish we knew of some tme weU-fcd inn in Switzerland— 
where tlw peasants drmk in the Gastzimmer — ^it's so mudi 
nicer than an hotel with English old maids. Do you know of 
any such place? Does Julian? With a bit of level ground if 
possible, Z'mpretty well, except on a hill. Tell me if you know 
of an inn. 

It's still a rotten spring-country looks dead, — These two 
days there's a high wind ripping the blossom to bits — our front 
is strewn with broken buite of the ippomstagnL It's not a Wt 
mce out of docns, so one stays in. But I think we’ll be out 
di dns house by the last day of this month — ^in two we^' 
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time — then I hope I can leave my novel, and depart for 
Switzerland. Otherwise we'll go somewhere near, for a fort- 
night, till the novel is really out. 1 have it on my conscience. 
I expect by the end of the week it will be all set up. Then next 
week they'll start printii^ it on the hand-made paper. — ^So 
I'll leave out John Thomas altogether — ^pityl — I heard from 
Curtis Brown they sent the MS. to Chatto's, so you could 
collect it. But do collect it for me when you can. I don’t want 
the swine to have it another minute. 

I think we shall go to Vermala Montana, above Sierre — 
because there is a plateau and one can walk on the fiat, which is 
a relief to me. I hope it'll do me good, for I don't very much 
want to stick mysetf in Switzerland. I do hope I'll sell my 
novel. Then in the autumn I think we'll sail round the world, 
you can have a ticket by the Messageries Mantimes for about 
£iao — good for a year— stay wherever the ships stop — ^and go 
on when you like. — I want so much to get away from the 
world — ^boofcs, publishers, agents, oitics — all that sort of thing 
— ^to get away and forget everything for a bit. It's nothing but 
old chagrin makes me ill. — ^And end the giro at the ranch. 

Lady Cblefax writes, so we ask her to tea Thursday. Is she 
Lady Colefax or The Lady Sybil Colefax? Frieda wants to 
write you a long letter when she — ^Lady C. — ^has been. 

But wc'Il really have a meeting nicely in summer. If you 
want to go stra^ht to Fort* — strange desire— I suppese you’d 
just pop up and see us on the plateau in Switzerland. But if 
you want to do a bit of a giro, so am I pining, pining to be 
amused, to foiget and to »cape the thousand natural snares. 

How is Aldous? — If I can really get through with my novel, 
believe me, that’s the thing to do: puWish for oneself at £ 2 , 
It's the solution for us small-selling authors. 

How are you in London? I feel you're sick of it. It's wise 
you abandon the house idea there. But Italy's no happy land. 
Let's go to the ranch. 

D. H. L. 
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VlUa Mirenda, Scandicci, Florence. 
To H. Crosby, 39 April, 1938. 

Dear Harry Crosby,-— 

I had your note from Lausannet so awfully sorry you are 
having things done to your throat. What's wrong? I do hope 
it is better, 

I am sending you to-morrow the MSS,, bound by the binder 
in Florence, nothing grand — but with my phoenix rising from 
the nest in flames, which I made to be printed on the cover of 
Lady Chatterley. But I coloured it a bit on your MSS, covers; 
do hope you'll like it, Sm is the final MS,, and I wish the 
story had been printed as it stands there, really complete. One 
day, when the public is more educated, I shall have the story 
printed whole, as it is in this MS, But I have no typescript 
copy, so one day, when the day comes, perhaps you’ll have one 
made for me. Not now, or 1 shall lose it. And at the end there 
are very few poems. Guards has a third part which has 
never been printed — I didn’t put it in my Collected Poms, 
which Seeker is just doing. But I send it you because of the 
bit of n^ht sun in it. And I send you Gipsy with four verses; 
the last two verses I left out for the printed version, but they, 
too, have a bit of your sun. The Man Who Loved Islands had 
to be bound from the top, as I left no maisgins when I tore it 
out to send to London, 

And I have done the introduction to Chariot of the Sm, 
without waiting for the additional poems, I was afraid it might 
be too late for me to do it here, if Z wished, Z am sending you 
the MS. whidi please keep, as Z have got a type copy. But if 
you'd like it bound like the other two, send it to me c/o Pino 
Orioli, 6, Lungamo Corsini, Florence, and Z'll have it done. 
You can cut this introduction, and do what you like with it, 
for your book. Zf there is any part you don't like, omit it, Z 
give you the thing along with &e other MSS. Zf the publishers 
feel Use paying a few dollars, ah right. But not you. 

And let me know if you'd like me to send the introduction 
to my s%mt, to try on the m^jarines, or if you’d rather not. 
P^ob^ddy no one would print it — ^if they did, Td better have the 
name of your publisher and date of publication of Chariot: 
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you arc keeping the same title? Are you keeping that engraving 
about the sun? if not, then strike out that sentence about it, 
in my introduction. But if you’d rather the introduction were 
not printed except in your book, I am perfectly content. Only 
as a magazine article it would be a bit of an advertisement 
for you. 

I do hope your throat is better, and not going to give you 
much more trouble. We shall be here, I st^pc^e, till aoih 
May, for my novel. Then we must go to Switzerland for my 
chest. You don’t know a nice im, do you, about 3000 ft. up, 
or a bit more, in French Switzerland? I hate the thought of 
an hotel with English spinsters, inevitable and sunless. We 
had an apartment in Diablerete— quite nice, but perhaps it 
would be nicer not to keep house for a bit. And Diablercts 
hasn't got a yard of level ground to walk on~aII up and down 
—and I pant. 

Regards from us both to you both, and I hope we shall meet 
and that you are better. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawkence. 

Postscript: 

May ist. 

I was just sending off this when the new poems came. No, 
I never had a sunstroke, so don’t really like the poem. The 
others I Uke better — but don’t print them in Chariot. They 
(km’t belong: they are another thing. Put them in another 
book. Leave Chamt as it is. I send my foreword— the type- 
script is the complete thing. It’s good — but it won’t fit if 
you introduce these new, long, unwieldy, not very sensitive 
poems. Do print Chariot as it stands. The new ones aren’t 
so good. 

D. N* L. 


VSh. Mirenia, Scandkdf Florence, 
To Mark Gcrtler. 24 May, 1938. 


Dear Mare:, — 

Kot said you’d like to see these photogc^hs of my pictures 
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—they're only snaps a neighbour took— there was another 
snap — ^"Resurrection” — ^but I'm afraid I've not got it any 
more. There are seven big pictures — oils — a "Nymphs and 
Faun,” all dark orange, not photographed. Also a "F^ht with 
an Amazon.” I think I shall send them to the Warren for her 
gallery, because when we leave here — ^in about ten days— God 
knows when we’ll come back, and it's no good just abandoning 
them. Would you take the big pictures off their stretchers and 
roll them?— paint is a bit thick in places, it might crack off. 
But they’d need a big packing case. — I gave the seven water- 
colours and three small oils, on boards, to a friend to take to 
London for met Kot’s old acquaintance, Enid Hopkin, now 
Mrs. Enid Hilton. She stayed in a little inn near here vrith 
her htaband. If you felt like it, you could call at her house — 
flat, that is, top floor— 40, Great James St., Bedford Row, 
W.C. I, and look at the pictures she took. Perhaps you’ll 
dislike them. I myself prefer the big oils. — The Hiltons won’t 
be home, though, till ist June — 3 l week from now. 

And would you tell me where you have your pictures photo- 
graphed, and how much it oasts? I’d like to have photographs 
of ^1 these — ^but not if it's too expensive. 

What do you do with the shiny places on your pictures, when 
you want 'em not to shine? Mine do shme — some all over, 
because there's so much oil in them. But 1 don’t mind all over. 

You’ll be sick of my questions. — I am now doing the last 
proofs of my novel, so it won’t be long. I expect some people 
will want to aimihflate me for its but I believe in it, it's got 
to be done. One’s got to get back to the live, really lovely 
phallic self, and phallic consciousness. I think I get a certain 
phallic beauty in my pictures too. I know they're rolling with 
faults, Sladeily considered. But there’s something there. 
Wonder how your work goes. I've seen nothing for two years — 
but that nude you were doing in Sept. 1926 seemed to me to 
have some phallic glow too. I hope we can send you your 
copy of the novel within a fortnight. Nice of you to order it. 

I was so very sorry to hear of Ottoline so very ill. Poor 
Ottoline, when I feel she's down, my heart bleeds for her. 
After all, she's a queen, among the mass of women. 

Of course I had to have a bit of 'flu; have been in bed some 
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days. But am up again. I shall be really better at a higher 
altitude when we get to Switzerland. Did you ever try the 
mountains — ^between 3 and 4000 ft.? It's really rather marvel* 
lous, if you stay long enot^h. I think we shall go to Annecy, 
just in France, south of Geneva, and look round from there. — 
I wish I really got well again— -it's such a drag, not getting 
back to oneself. You know yourself how it feels. I do hope 
you're better, and feelmg fairly chirpy. 

We shall come to England, probably in August. Where 
will you be?-— But we shall see you. We’re not dead yet. We’ll 
still show the world what's what. 

Tell Kot I had his letter — and it’s edd even here! 

Frieda sends all sorts of messages. 

D. H. Lawhence. 


Villa Mirenda, Scandieci, Florence, 
To Lady Ottolinc Morrell, 34 May^ 1938, 

My dear Ottolire, — 

Fm most grieved to think you’ve had such a time and so 
much pain with that mysterious illness: worse even than I 
thought. It puzzles me terribly why these things should come. 
But do you know what I think? I think it’s because one isn’t 
just vu^arly selfish enough, vulgarly physically selfish, self- 
keeping and self-preserving. One wastes one's common flesh 
too much: then these microbes, whid: are the pure incarnation 
of invisible selfirimess, pounce on one. 

You ask me, do I feel things very much?— and I do. And 
that's why I too am tU. The hurts, and the bittcmeEB sink in, 
however much one may reject them with one’s spirit. They 
sink in, and there they lie, inside one, wasting one. What is 
the matter with us is primarily chagrin. Then the microbes 
pounce. One oi^t to be tou^ and selfish: and one is never 
tough enough, and never selfish in the proper self-preserving 
way. Then one is laid low. 

I've been in bed again this last week, but not bad, a touch 
of 'flu. And it’s no good going to Svritzerland to be bitter 
cold. It's even cold here. 



Yes, I'm sad about Garsington, very sad that it has gone. 
While you still had it I always felt in some way I still had it. 
If only one could have two lives: the first, in which to make 
one's mistakes, which seem as if they had to be made; and the 
second in which to profit by them. If it could only be so, what 
a lovely Garsington we could all have, and no bitterness at the 
end of it! 

But don't say you feel you're not important in life. You've 
been an important influence in lots of hves, as you have in 
muie: through being fundamentally generous, and through 
bemg Ottoline. After all, there's oijy one Ottoline. And she 
has moved one's imagination. It doesn’t matter what sort of 
vision comes out of a man's imagination, his vision of Ottoline. 
Any more than a photograph of me is me, or even "like” me. 
The so-called portraits of Ottoline can’t possibly be Ottohne — 
no one knows that better than an artist. But Ottoline has moved 
men's mutation, deeply, and that's perhaps the most a 
woman can do. And in the world to-day, full of women, how 
rare to find one that can move the imagination! No, I wish, and 
wish deeply, there could be Ottoline again and Garsington 
again, and we could start afiresh. 

But we can start afresh anyhow, in a quieter, gentler way. 

I’m doing the last proofs of my novel now, so in about a 
week I esqiect we shall leave, I hc^e the book won't shods you 
— ^but I'm sure it won’t. You wUi understand what I'm trying 
to do; the fuU natural rapprochement of a man and a woman; 
and the re-entry into life of a bit of the old phallic awareness 
and the old phdlic insouciance. 

I do hope you are feeling a bit better each day. I'm a lot 
better really; only this bit of 'flu put me back. 

Frieda ^nds ^r love and her S3rmpathy with mine. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

VUla Mirmda, Scandkd 
{Fhrmcd), 

To H. and C. Crosby. Friday, a6 May, igaS, 

Dear Hmy Cbcsby and Caresse, — 

My wife went to Florence yesterday and brought the Queen 
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of Naples' snuff-box and three piccra of gold, from Orioli, to 
my utter amazement. But can miei, it won't do. I am sure 
you're not Croesuses to that extentj and anyhow, what right 
have I to receive thrae things? For heaven's sake, you em- 
barrass me! I hope to heaven you're quite, quite ridi, for if 
you're not, I shall feel really bad about it. Here I am, quite 
uneasy in my skin. Gold rolls mir zm Fiissera? Ck>ld— I fed 
almost wicked with it! 

The wagpn-Ut man was a knave, and tried to bully OrioU 
out of 300 liras, but only got loo. I wonder very much that he 
delivered the goods. Why, oh why, did you send them! I 
considered myself paid in excess before, so now where am I? 

But I shaU buy some snuff and put it in the snuff-box and 
take it as my grandfather did: and offer worthy souls a pinch 
and a sneeze, with little finger lifted. 

But at present I feel rather worried — ^for the first time I 
know what ernbarroi de richesse means. Perhs^ one day we 
can square it somehow. 

Meanwhile very many thanks~but in future I shall teff you 
the price of my pen to a centime, and not a button more. 

D, H. Lawrence. 


To H. Crosby. 


Vdla Mirenda, Scandicci 
{Florence), 


Dear Harry Crosby,— 

Your letter to-day. Glad you liked the MSS. Man Who 
Loved Islands is one of my favoimte stories. 

Do a little de luxe or di lussissimo edition of Sun if you like. 
But you'll have to decide how many copies you're going to 
print. And you give me 35 per cent or 30 per cent of profits, as 
the cxjmmerdal de-iuxeas do: if there is any prefit. if noi^ wc’ll 
consider it wine spiUed to Phoebus Apollo. 

I don't think the Utde sun on your letter-paper is good 
enough. 1 suggest one of the above. You know the Aztec and 
Zimi “Qoud-tower" motive with the stm? There is the dark- 
ness. Your dishevelled maig^uerite won't do. 
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Do entirely as you like with the introduction, end it where 
you like. I'll find "sunwards” on my copy, and end it there, 
m send it to the agent in London. 

Which reminds me my agent may think he ought to make a 
contract and take a percentage all commeraal and also if you do 
a Sun de luxe. But it depends how many copies you print. 
You could put on it— "Sold only sunwards.” 

I'm so glad if you don't put any of those new poems in 
CharioU Don’t lose your delicacy and your sun-sensitiveness, 
and become Pansy, or look too much at hotels and Cook- 
tourists, What do they matter? You’ve looked too much at the 
world. 

Are your bits of French always as you intend them to be? 
n sera mart s’il oavrait son ccear! I say to myself U serait mort 
But it is a very true saying. 

We shall be here till end of the month. Then somewhere or 
other in Switgerland. I hope we shall see you and Caresse 
Crosby. I don’t mind a chaos — ^though I’m fairly tidy by 
nature — ^if I feel sometimes the wind blows through the chaos. 
Those mert and dusty limbos of some people depress me. 

Tante cose! 

D. H, Lawrence, 


Kessebnatte, 

Gsteig b, Gstaad, 

To M. Huxley. Friday Evenings 

The ’s came to tea and as near 

being in a real temper as ever I've seen her. She said; I don't 
know how it (the place} makes you feel, but I've lost ofl my 
cosrm conscUmsmss and aU my miversal love, I feel I don't care 

one bit about hamcnity , — I said: Good for you, 1— but 

it was as if another horse-fly had bit her. 

So now :^u know what’s wrong with Switzerland, why you 
can't stand it, and why it's good for health. 
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Kesselmatte, Gsteig b. Gsiaad 
(Bern), Switzerland, 

To H. Crosby. rg July, igaS. 

Dear Harry Crosby,— 

I had yours from Venice. Glad you are sunnii^ yourself. 
We are up here in a peasant chalet, to get my cough better — 
and propose to stay till end Sept., if we don't get too bored. 

I just heard that a person. Miss AUanah Harper, has accepted 
your little foreword article — called Chaos in Modern Poetry — 
for her new m^^azine which is to start in Paris in October — ^and 
be devoted to international hterature or something of the sort. 
I think her mag. appears quarterly— or six-monthly — and the 
second number is to be all French — ^the 3rd all German — the 
5th no doubt Latvian or one of the '‘commg" languages — and 
the 30th probably Hittite. Anyhow, is October all right? — ^and 
do you want to communicate widi the lady? I've lost her ad- 
dress, but you can get her c/o Curtis Brown, Ltd. 

M^azine Dept., 

6, Henrietta St., London, W.C.a. 

I think her “version” is again a little different from yours— 
and I think better — ^and I don't believe I mentioned the 4 seas; 
or is it 7 seas? When does your book appear? Write and tell her. 

Don't bother with the Sm story unless you feel quite 
determined about it. If you do, tell me how many copies you 
propose to print, when, where, and how much, and I'll write to 
Secier and Knopf for their respective permissions. They’ll 
probably want to fleece you if you write. I'll do a Sm graph if I 
can. What else? 

Your copy of Lady Chatterley was sent to Paris end of last 
week, I hear. Have you got it? I hope so. 

I send this to Paris, as you put no address on your letter, and 
I can't address you c/o The Sm. It may even be raining in 
Venice — as here, with thunder — I wish I was well. 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Kesselmattey Gsteig bei Gstaad, 
(Bern), 

To Martin Seeker, 34 J^y* 1928, 

Dear Secker, — 

Many thanks for the books, I have great fun reading 
Hardy's stories again. What a commonplace genius he has? or a 
genius for the commonplace, I don't know which. He doesn't 
rank so terribly high, really. But better than Bernard Shaw, 
even then. I'm afraid The Intelligent Woman's Guide I shall 
have to leave to the intelligent woman; it is too boring for the 
intelligent man, if I'm any sample. Too much gas-b^. Still, 
very many thanks and shall I send them badt to 5, John St., or 
to Bridgefoot? 

I hope you've got your copies of Lady Chatterley, I know all 
those paid for are sent out — and in England, received all right, 
I think it's quite a handsome book. 

One goes up and down in health here — ^it's always like that, 
the first weeks of altitude. But I can eat well and sleep well: it’s 
only the walking uphill that's a failure still. Yet I thmk I 
manage even that better. 

I’ll keep Palling m mind, in case we want to go there one day. 
It sounds the r^ht sort of place. I do want to come to England 
end of Sept. Dorothy Warren is supposed to be showing 
pretty well. I might go baSfc to Italy and finish my Etruscans, 

Glad you had a good holiday, 

D,H.L, 


Kessebnatte, 

Gsteig b, Gstaad, 

To A, and M. Huxley, 31 Jtdy, 1938, 

Dear Autous and Maria, — 

I should have written before, but have be^ under the 
altitude — felt perfectly wretched, and made design for my 
tombstone in Gsteig churchyard, with suitable irscription; 
“Departed this life, etc,, etc,— -He was fed upl" However, last 
Friday— or Thursday afternoon, I forget which — I decided to 
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live a Htde loagcr — ^aad to-day I walked down to the vill^e, 
and what is much worse, up again. It's like climbing to the 
Diablerets glacier. However, here I am, with a crick in my neck 
I admit, and Achsah et famille will be drippingly arriving to tea 
just now. The sun is sharply hot, the wind quite cool. But the 
sun sort of dissolves one's corpuscles. I daren't try another sun- 
bath, not for a minute. So I rather envy you your red colour all 
over — or pansy-bronze or calceolaria or bumt-monkey-musk, 
whatever it is — ^and I would willingly dangle myself before a 
shark if I could swim in the deep sea and sit m the southern sun 
naked and undiminished. In fact, if I don't actually sit on a 
muck-heap and scrape myself with a tin lid, it's because I 
haven't the energy. 

I suppose all the oidered copies of Lady Jane arc in England: 
so the booksellers have hastily written to say we must ttAe back 
their copies at once, they couldn’t handle the Lady, and I must 
cancel their orders, and will we remove the offence at once. 
That is in all 1 14 copies we have to fetch back. Of course, these 
children of God haven't paid.— Then there are rumours that 
the police are goit^ to raid the shops; I suppose people hope 
they will. At the same time, the first batch has arrived safely at 
its various destinations in America. 

I believe I have lost most of my firiends in the escapade, but 
that is a small loss, alas! I never had any. Richard Aldu^on 
writes he gets a great kick out of it, and it's a feather in the cap 
of the XX (xntuty. It’s a fool's cap anyhow, why should I put a 
feather in it. An American young man writes: But oh, your 
friends, Ijsrenzol By their reactions shall you know them! — I 
shan’t, because they'll i«cp them severely dark. I have un- 
kindly set my foot ^wn, and won’t either give it or lend it to 
the ^'s and of course, buying is beyond their idea. 

I see the white flutter of our spotless friend away down on 
the high-road— poor dears, such a dimbl Heaven is not reached 

in a single bound! No indeed, , it isn't, and it was an 

American who first registered the fact. 

Well, I feel there's not much of me left. What little there 
gives you the Easter Kjss and hopes we'll crow in chorus once 
nu>re, one day, like risen Easter eggs. 



Kesselmatte, Gsteigb, Gstaad 
(Bern). 

To Enid Hilton. 4 -August, igaS. 

My dear Enid, — 

Yours to-day, to say you have the books safely— Hurrahl 
I was afraid of that Steele — ^as I wrote you, in my unnecessary 
letter this afternoon. Don’t be troubled about being Cordelia. 
But I do wish you hadn't given your father's address. Better a 
fake one. You arc under no obligation to give Jackson's your 
name. You may give them any name you please. The only 
person you ate responsible to is to me. But though Jackson 
has no right to disclose your name to anyone except me, if I 
demand his receipt, he may kindly inform the police, should 
there be any trouble. There k no trouble so far — no risk 
whatsoever — ^the book might as well be any common book on 
the market, in that respect. So you are perfectly safe. The only 
trouble would be if the book were suppressed, if Jackson's gave 
the police your address, if they followed it up to your Daddy — 
then they might descend on you and seize the books. That is all 
they could do. You are in no way against the law. 

But I shall wnte to Jackson’s and give them my receipt and 
ask them to post yours to me. 

And then I thi^ we'd better try and think of a place where 
we can depoint the boolss safely. At the moment I can think of 
nowhere. I’d send them to Ada, but I’m not telling my sisters 
about this venture. It would only shodk them. Have you any 
idea of a place — some safe place where the thii^ could lie till 
we needed them? If you think cf a place, just box fifty copies 
and transfer them to it. You can have someone fetch the box 
and you needn't know where it goes. It would be safer. 

Then the odd twenty copies 3 rou ccmld send out as I ask you. 
I'll tell Orioli to send me the orders, and I'll forward them to 
you. 

And I want you to take a copy — later on I'll write in itj to 
Enid, for her help in time of trouble. And then later it will 
become more valu^le. 

Meanwhile I'm most awfully g^cateful. And tell Laurence 
not to trouUe: nobody is under any obligation whatever to give 
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theit name on request: the only danger would be if you did it to 
defraud Jackson’s— 'fMda. you don’t in the least— so you can call 
yourself what you like, and give the moon for your address, and 
you don't infringe at all on the law. 

D. H. L. 

Orioli has a bunch of orders in Florence — I asked him to 
send them to me, and I’ll forward them to you. So keep 20 or 
30 copies by you. 


Kessehmtte, Gsteig b, Gstaad. 

To Enid Hilton. Monday^ 


Dear Enid, — 

Richard Aldington says he’ll house some copies — so if you 
feel like putting forty copies in a box and sending them — or 
even takit^ them down — ^by passenger train, to him at Malt- 
house Cottage, Padworth, nr. Reading, Berks, that would 
relieve you of a lot. You might send him a note. 

So sorry to be bothering you. I’ll send you orders to dis- 
tribute directly they come from Florence, and arrange with you 
about it. 

D. H. L. 


Kesselmatte, Gsteig b. Gstaad 
(Bern). 

To M. and A, Huxley. *5 August, 1928. 

Dear M/uria and Atnons,— 

Nothing particularly new here. — ^Last week I was bettw, and 
sun-bathed — this week I’ve got a cold and feel aU hot inside. 
It's a beastly climate really, hot and cold at once. I’m getting 
sids of it, hope we can leave in first half of September, But my 
sister is c oming with her daughter for a fortnight end of this 
month. Then when she goes we can go — presumably to Baden- 
Baden for a bit— and possibly England. I have it in my mind 
I want to go hack to the ranch— but afastdutdjH-in November. 
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Perhaps we might first go and look at some Etruscan things, for 
a little giro — Asezzo, Cortona, Chiusi, Orvieto, Norta, Bieda^ 
places just north of Rome. Wiat do you say? — ^But I begin to 
fed I want to go back to New Mexico. I shall never be well any 
more in Europe — so deadl Nothmg to re-act to. I am still 
unaware of the fate of Lady Jam in America-some copies 
arrived — ^then we had cables saying ^‘wait.” So we are waiting. 
Not that there is any hurry any more; all the En^h copies 
having arrived safely. It has been good fun, really, and worth 
it. Though the money hasn't all come in, by any means. But I 
feel I’ve had another whad: at 'em — a good satisfactory whack— 
and it's for them to feel minchioni, not me. How they love to 
make one minchionet with their decayed disapproval. But their 
turn, not mine. How glad I am to have lost certain of my 
“friends” through John Thomas — ^like the Israelites who fell 
dead when the Magic Serpent was erected. May they all fall 
dead! Pfui! 

Aldous, will you please write me out the words of “I'll give 
you one — 0 !” after /oar? I know as far as “four for the Gospd 
Writers,” But 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10! I don’t know. 

I had a copy of Transition, that Paris magaijine — ^the Amer. 
number. My God, what a dumsy oUa putrida James Joyce 
is! Nothing but old f^s and cabbage-stumps of quotations 
from the Bible and the rest, stewed in the juice of deliberate, 
journalistic dirty-mindedness — ^what old and hard-worked 
staleness, masquerading as the all-new! Gertrude Stein is 
more amusing — ^and some of the Americans quite good. But 
for pEKe jejum pap, take the letters from Frenchmen at the 
end — ^the sheer rinsings of baby’s napkins. How fesbk the 
Frcndiy mind has become! 

D. H. L. 


Kmdmatte, G^g 6. Gstaad 
(Bern), Switzerland, 

To A. Stieglita. 15 Augast, X93S* 

Dear SnEGLin;, — 

Many th^aks for sending that cd^k'tso Flor^me, Tm gbd 
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you liked Lady C, She seems to have exploded like a bomb 
among most of my English friends, and they’re still suffering 
from shell-shodc. But they’re coming round already: some few 
already feeling it was good for ’em. Give them time. There arc 
rumours d suppression in England, and rumours of ban in 
America. But I can’t help it. I've shot my shot, anyhow: I shot 
an arrow into the air tee-de-dum! 

Don’t be alarmed about the pictures — they're quite good. 
Anyhow, they contain something — ^which is more than you can 
say of most modems, which are all excellent rind of the fruit, 
but no fruit. And because a picture has subject-matter it is not 
therefore less a picture. Besides, what’s a deformed guitar and 
a shred of newspaper but subject-matter? There’s the greatest 
lot of bunk talked about modern painting ever. If a picture is to 
hit deep into the senses, which is its busmess, it must hit down 
t» the soul and up into the mind — ^that is, it has to mean 
something to the co-ordinating soul and the a>-ordinating 
spirit which are central in man’s consciousness: and the 
meaning has to come through direct sense impression. I know 
what I’m about. As for their space composition and their mass- 
reaction and their arabesques, if that isn't ail literary and idea- 
ccoicept, what is? Such a lot of can^ cages, and never a bird 
in one of ’cml What, I ask you, is Roger Fry?— a literary 
gentleman, or a painter? My God, look at his pictures! The 
pen is mightier tl^ the palette in his case. 

But I’m not rtally keen on exhibiting, so don't go to any 
trouWe, Dorothy Warren is supposed to be showing my 
things in London in first half of October— that is, if I don’t go 
and stop her— which leaves the pictures free for November. 
But as I say, I don’t really tare whether the canvases come to 
New York or not. Only if you show me, at least have a look at 
Hon. Dorothy Brett’s things and see if you don’t like them. 

I want to come to America in late autumn anyhow, to go to 
the randi. So I hope we shall meet. How did O’Keefe take 
the book? 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Kesselmatte, Gstag &, Gstaad, 

To A. Huxley. Sunday, after Tea. 

Dear Aldous, — 

Many thanks for the One -0 words. It is a great success 
with the Brewsters, and a Hindu called Boshi, who tells us at 
great length the Sanscrit meaning of it all.— But they've gone- 
all gone last Wednesday — ^the Brewsters to Geneva — because 
Achsah hates Switzerland. So they sit in an hotel and look as if 
they were keeping the le^ue leagued up: and I believe they 
hate it. 

For a change, we have and her daughter — and it is 

really rather suffering— and , poor , she can't help 

feeling that ninepence is exactly half as good again as sixpence. 
If 1 weanly protest that ninepaace is nothing to me unless it's 
ninepence worth life, she just looks at me as if I'd said nothing. 
How I hate the attitude of ordinary people to life. How I 
loathe ordinariness! How from my soul I abhor nice simple 
people, with their eternal price-list. It makes my blood boil. 

However, they leave next Friday, bads safely to England, dear 
England, with its eternal "expensive" and "not at all dear, 
you know." The English are actually the most materialistic 
people in the world. They're deader and pennywiser than any 
Americans: and I can stand them less. 

However, to horse! we think to stay here till the 17th <rf this 
month — ^then to Baden for about a fortnight — ^and then, but 
that I'm fed up to the nose with Englishness just now, I'd go to 
England. Dorothy Warren is showing my pictures from Oct. 
5th to 36th— she s33«s they are framed and look lovely. I'm 
pining to see them framed and hung. But whether I sh^ have 
the strei:^;th to put my nose into that stink-pot of an island, I 
don't know. I very much doubt it. 

Richard Aldington says he is offered by Paulhan, editor of the 
Nottvdle Revm Prtmgaise, his house, an ancient fortress, a 
vigie, on the isle of Port-Cros, about ten miles off Hyeres on die 
Riviera— -and Richard wants us to go there. Frieda is pining for 
sea in winter. We may go then about Oct. ist and look at the 
place. There is a little hotel. — ^Having looked, we'd come on to 
the Mirenda. And if it would suit you I'd like to do tbase 
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Etruscans in the last half of October. But don’t, of coui^, 
disturb yourself a hair’s breadth for us. If one did the Etruscan 
places, I suppose it would take lo to 14 days. And will you go 
on to Sicily? You don’t want to be there till November— it’s 
really best in January wh«i the almond blossoms. Now it will 
be pretty dried up. But I love Sicily. — But if we like the Port- 
Cros isl^d I think we'H go there for the three winter months — 
very warm and fine pine-forest on the island (which is about 
5 X a miles, I think) no gendarmes — 13 families fishermen — 
and — chi h sa ! — Not many miles from Monte, glittering Monte! ! 

But one might be happy there. I like Richard Aldington and 
Arabella — they are in Vallombrosa at the moment. We'll sec, 
anyhow. I don’t feel quite at the point when I can go to the 
ranch. I'm pretty well in myself, but cursed with the same 
cough. I wish we could all have houses on the island for the 

winter. But you arc so difficult with people — the poor ’s! 

I thought on the island I might paint nice out-door nudes. I 
ought to have been at Forte, oughtn’t I?— I've only painted one 
or two little things here — one nice board, of contadini — ^And 
now figures on the sand at the sea. There’s something very 
dramatic about paint. Really, why don't you begin? — I never 
forget that I owe Maria a picture. If only she were there and 
seized one that she liked! But for myself, I feel I’ve not yet 
painted the picture for hen— something a mixture of Watteau 
and Boucdier, with lotus flowers and decorative nudes that 
nobody will blush at. I’ll do it one day. 

Do stay at the Mirenda if ever you want to— but write to 
Giulia first — Signorina Giulia Pini, Scandicd, per San Paolo 
(Firenze). Because the padrom may have taken the key to 
Florence, — Only the beds, Maria, the hard beds! — ^And think of 
it quite bare of pictures! 

Oriofi said he m%ht come to Forte for a week-end— then 
you'd hear all about Lady C.— That beastly — — , why 
doesn’t a shark cat him— not fit for anything ch«. How I hate 
ordinary people. 

Here it’s turning to autumn. We had three awful deluge 
days— then a brillknt morning, brilliant new snow, brilliant 
new world— and dopes all bubbled over with pink autumn 
crocuses— very lovely. This evenii^ it's stdldng and trying to 
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thtmder: cow-bcUs ting-ting-ting — ^very still in all the worl 4 
and somehow far. Even our visitors have subsided in com- 
parative stillness. 

Am reading again Chartreuse de Parme — so good historically, 
socially and all that— but emotionally rather empty and trashy. 
Had of course to rescue F. — ^who is painting autumn crocuses 
in water, and naturally rubbed her paper with milk roU instead 
of stale bread, to thin o£E her pencil marks. Of course milk roll 
is so much better dass! nice and greasy. 

Night fallmg — ^mist on the mountains — stewed rabbit and 
onions in the kitchen — ^wish you were here for a party! — 
D. H. L. 


Kesselmatte, Gstdg &. Gstaad 
(Bern)* 

To David Garnett. 24 Aag.^ 1928. 

Deab Davii>, — 

Tm so glad you like Lady C. — and ^ad you tell me, so many 
people are beastly about it. Fm ordering you a copy, 

I should like to give your father a copy, if he’d care for it. 
Let me know, will you, and if to send to the Cfeame. In my 
early days your father said to me, *T should welcome a des- 
cription of the whole act" — which has stayed in my mind till I 
wrote this book. But your mother would disapprove. 

Do you live there at St. Ives? and in a EhU? Grand Dim! I 
wondered if you stiU were at yoinr bookshop — ^must be a bore— 
they hsmiLt paid yet for their copies of Lady C, 

We may be in England end of Sept.— and should both like to 
see you very much. I always look on the Ccamc as my jumping- 
oS pomt into the world— and your father as my fiist bather. 
Do you remember swimming in the Isar? 

Tante cose! 

D* H, Lawkence. 
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Kesselmatte, Gsteig b, Cstaad 
{Bern). 

To H. Crosby* Monday. 

Deah Harry Crosby, — 

Yours this evening* Many thanks for the books. Tm very 
much interested in modern painting, but I doubt that's not a 
good book you sent I expect to have an exhibition of my 
paintings in London in October and probably in New York in 
November, in Alfred Stieglitz's gallery. When we come to 
Paris m Oct. I'll give you a little painting I did of men catching 
sun-horses — quite tiny— but I iways half meant it for you. 
Perhaps we shall go to New York in late autumn. But I hope 
we'U see you before then. 

I enclose a drawing of the Sun, from a Maya design. You can 
blank out the lettering if you like. But you may not like the 
design. I do though. Anyhow, keep it if you like it. 

I only get depressed about my healthr— -if only I am well I'm 
quite a happy soul. But I do get tired of not being well*, it's 
three years now I’m sh^y, since we came back from America 
last time. 

Imagine a race-horsei But what a tridty thing to ride! I've 
never ridden except in New Mexico, where we've got four or 
five horses— value 30 to 70 dollars apiece. But 1 love them, and 
wish to God 1 was there unsaddlii^ at the little saddle-house 
now evening is falling. Will you ride your Sunstroke in the 
Bois — or will you race him at Newmarket? BeUa bestia! 

What luck to had a sun-maid! not a raisin but a real 
lass! Americana Anche! propria d'oro, O soltanto dorateff 
beatottd 

rU tell Knopf and Seeker and my agents that you're doing 
100 de luxe Sam late autumn at las francs French. Do write 
the Miss AHanah Harper— and compare the MSS., yours 
and hers. Make her give you proofs. And lake any bits 
out of hers that you like, espedally at the end. I believe it's 
better. 

Savi^e rumoum that Lady CkatUrky is to be suppressed in 
Lemdom and that it is stopped from entering America. lie&er 
Better read h— it's a direct pkaSBc book, ie. the direct 
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nocturnal connection of a man with the sun— the path of fbe 
dark sun. 

D. H. Lawrence. 

Fve got a nice canvas of sun-fauns and sitn-nymphs laughing 
at the Crucifixion — ^but I had to pamt out the Crucifixion. If 
the sun is too complicated, Fll try a simpler one. This is meant 
to be done in three colours, but it would probably look all right 
in black and white half-tone. 


Kesselmatte, Gsteig b, Gstaad, 
(Bern% Switzerland. 

To L. E. Pollinger. At^. orjth, 1938. 

Dear Pollinger, — 

I received the enclosed from the Vanguard Press this 
morning. I think Rich should have forwarded their com- 
munications. 

Iwantthemto go ahead with Lady C,, so have cabled them as 
they suggest; Withhold Knopf two sent. It seeim the U.S. mail 
is holding up some, at least, of the copies 1 sent — so 1 can send 
no more and those held up will be lost. 1 am determined to 
stand by Lady C. and to send her out into the world as far as 
possible. 1 perfectly understand that C. B. and Rich are ^;ainst 
her, thinking she will do me harm, and probably disliking her 
anyhow. But I stand by hen and am perfectly content she 
should do me harm with such people as take offence at her. I 
am out against such people. Fly little boat! Therefore if the 
Vanguard will chstribute her in U.S.A., well and good. It suiis 
my aims. 

I finished the seoind half of The Escaped Cock, about 10,000 
words — rather lovely— but I feel tender about giving it out for 
publication— as I felt tender about Lady C. This story is only 
a tiny bit fierce, as C.B. puts it. 1 can^t make up my mind about 
havmg it typed and sent out. Possibly Crosby-Gaige wouldn’t 
tdse it — not that Fd care a bit. Only why expt»e any sensitive 
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things gratuitously? And this story is one of my thin-skinned 
ones. 

Yours, 

D, H. Lawrence. 

I think the Vanguard are right about piraqr danger— -and 
their $io edition won't hurt mine. — ^Please send me the Baker 
letter back. — ^D. H. L. 


cjo Curtis Brown, Ltd,, 

6 , Henrietta St., Covent Carden, 
London, W.C.2. 

To A. StieglitE. isf Sept., 1928. 

Dear Aured Stiegutz, — 

Would you please let me know by return whether you think 
of making a show of me and Hon. Dorothy Brett this autumn or 
winter. 

Because Dorothy Warren wants to open her show of me 
alone on Oct. 5th or on Oct. gth— the latter for preference, if 
you are in no hurry — ^and to keep it till Oct. a6th or till Oct. 
30th — ^just three weeks. She would then ship the pictures to 
you, if you want them. So please let me know by return. 
And if there were any hurry, please send a line direct to — 

Miss Dorothy Warren, 

The Warren Gallery, 

3ga, Maddox Street, 

London, W.i. 

£lut as 1 wrote you to Lake George, X don't mind a bit if you 
don’t make a show. I'm not very keen on sending anything to 
U,S,A., if the troth must be told. So please let me know by 
return, whether to send the pictures to New York or not. 

It spears the U-S. mah is holding up Lady Chatterley. 
Poor weak-minded foolsl There was a fuss and a threat in 
London — but nothing done so far— so I shdl be able to sell out 
my edition over here, without bothering about America. So 
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your copy will no doubt rise considerably in value^ and you'll 
have lost nothing by me. 

But I'm glad you liked it — ^it's a test of people. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Laweence. 

I've lost your New York address. 


Kesselmatte, Gsteig 6. Gstaad, 
(Bern), 

To Emd Hilton. 3 Sept., 1938. 


Dear Enid, — 

I am sending you to-day the MS* of The Escaped Cock: the 
two parts. I wrote the first part a year and a half ago, and it 
came out in the American Fortm, and brought down most 
fearful abuse on my head. So I had to do a second part* 

I wish, if you can trust yotu: friend, you would a^ her to 
type it for me: typing is a fearful bore really. I would like one 
true copy, one carbon copy. There is no desperate hiirry. And 
when it is done — ^if it is done in time— send me the typescript 
here* We shall be here till the 15th at least. And send me a 
proper bilL I want the whole thing typed. 

I may give Emily a couple of small oils to bring to England — 
Panels like the Firming of Moses. If you like you might meet her 
at Victoria on Sunday next — gth — ^at 18*43, tb® boat train 
from Newhaven, and take the pictures for Dorothy Warren, 
But if you arc doing anything that day, don't Joffier in the least. 
Emily can pest the things from Nottingham* Margaret, her 
daughter, is a reddish-haired girl of 19, They will leave St* 
Pancras about 9*0 o'dodc, for Nottingham, that night* 

You'll think there's no end of me! 

D, H, D* 
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To H. Crosby. 


KesseUnatte, Gsteig b. Gstacd, 
Switzerland. 

6 SepU 1920* 


The Modem French and 

really read it. I was pteiudiad by the anmmg Y 
inadequate choice of illustratic^— ut ^ q^ite 

In Jan Gordon « on the whole sound and sane ^ 
^dieven if he talks down to his reader as if to an 

di.gs in 

amusing. But James Joyce _ spontaneity or real 

be and done-on-pt^se, utterly wth 

life. Gertrude Stem ^uses m ambitious, made me 

Some of the other thmgs, no were the sayings of the 

m-men catching horses. It is noi^s , 



trifle, that’s alL Baden-Baden for * 

Smcere y, ^ 
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Kesselmatte, Gsteig Gstcuad, 

To A. Stieglitz. 13 SepU, 1928. 

Dear Stiegutz;, — 

Your long 14 pages to-day. I'm afraid my friends have been 
bothering you about those pictures. Too badl I didn't want it 
at all. I am not hard up — ^have plenty of money to go on with — 
don’t want to sell my pictures at all, really, because I rather love 
them and want to keep them. I'd miss them much more than a 
few thousand dollars would make up. Don't gasp at my 
"thousands." I am showing them in London because frien<fe 
wanted me to — ^and we are giving up the Italian Villa— «ud — 
vanity, I suppose. Or mischief. More arrows in the air, and 
let’s hope one won't fall in my own eye, like Harold at Hastily. 
But it would be useless to send them to America now — ^too 
much stupid fuss over IMy C. Why so much fuss over simple 
natural things? They ought to censor eggs, as reveahng the 
mtimate relations of cock and hen. Though they don't neces- 
sarily — so there! 

However, don't bother, it would only be foolish of me to ship 
pictures to New York this year. Some other year, maybe. But 
why think of other years! 

Thank O'Keefe for her letter — I should like to see you both— 
and to see some of your work. But that too will have to be 
another year. Too much fuss. I hate foolish fuss. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


HStd Ldwen, Lichtenthcdf 
Baden-Baden. 

To M. Huxley. 22 Sept., 1928. 


Dear Maru,— 

No news from either of you for a long while — ^and I wrote 
Aldous. We are here since Tuesday — ^and good weather. F.'s 
mother here in hotel with us, cmd the Brewsters! We all drove in 
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two grand a-horse landaus yesterday to the attes St^hss and 
throt^h the forest for three hours — everybody in bliss. It’s 
rather cold — ^aad Germany is queer — ^prosperous and alive — 
different from other people — makes me feel a bit queer ii^de. 
We go to the Kurhaas and drink hot waters and listen to music 
and — eat, of course. 

I never know quite where I am, in Germany. We leave ist 
Octobeiv—Frieda for England, I for South of France, where I 
shall stay a bit with F.’s sister Else, and join the Aldingtons to 
look at the island — ^Port-Crts. What are you doing, now 
autumn is here, fat red apples on the trees by the road, and 
yellow leaves drippmg? Hope you got le Dieu des Corps — 
the Frendi improvement on Lady C. Very cold potato, I 
tliought. 

D. H. L. 


Hate! Lowen, 

Lichtenthal bei Baden-Baden. 

To Enid Hilton. 23 Sept., 1928. 

Dear Enid,— 

Thanks for your letter and the typescripts, which arriv«i 
safely this afternoon. They are quite all right, and I endose 
cheque. Don't send me the MS. itself while we are on the 
move— it’s only another thing to carry round. 

Quite pleasant here; rather chilly to-day, but sunny. We eat 
too mudi and talk too much — ^and listen to music in the 
Kargarten and so on. I cton't mind Baden for a bit, but it soon 
palls. 

The picture Contadini is of two Italian peasants— as the word 
itself says. They can call it Italian Peasants instead of Con- 
todim— which, as you know, means the same thing. 

I expect Frieda will come to England on the and or 3rd — and 
I shall go to S. of France. Meanwhile don't you take too much 
notice of the torridness of England— shut your eyes and ears all 
you can, and keep an inside quiet. 
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And thanks so much for looking after these things for me, 

D, H. L. 

Let me know if there is any change in the date of the show. 


Hotel Ldwen, 

Lichtenthcd bei Baden-Baden, 
Germania. 

To Giulia Pini.* 22 Settembre, 1928, 

Caha Giuua, — 

Siamo qui a Baden-Baden con la madre della Signora. Sono 
belle giomate di autunno, un po* fresche^ le f oglie de0i alberi 
gii gialle e rosse. Ogni giorno d sono concert! di musica, belli, 
nel grande giardino, e d andiamo bevere H th al fresco. All a 
signora Baronessa, la suocera, d place molto quando noi siamo 
qui, e facaamo, come ieri, lungi girl in carozza a due cavalli, 
come le hanno ancora in questa dtt^, lungi giri fuori, fta i 
boschi. AUora la vecchia signora e contenta. 

Ci dispiaceva molto sentire che i padroni vi mandono via. 
Ma io I’aspettavo, Quando il fattore voleva far* seminare I'erba, 
era chiaro che volevano mandare via una famiglia, Ma pure voi 
restate ancora un poco, e d rivedremo, Pol andiamo via 
hnalmente anche noi, Spero vcramente che troT^ate un’ aitro 
podere, ed una casa buona, e buoni padroni, ^ una cosa un 
poco difiBdle— ma pure, cercando si trova im buon' posto, 

Scdvemi una parola per dire dd che succede, Siamo qui fino 
al 12; Ottobre— f)oi la signora va in Inghilterra per quindid 
giomi, io I'aspetto nella Franda. Non voglio fare il lungo 
viaggio, E poi ritomiamo in Italia, nel mezzo di Ottobre. 

Spero veramente che tutti vanno bene, e che abbiano 
sentito di un buon' posto per I'anno venturo. 

Moltisaluti, 

D. H. Lawsbnce, 

* Ooe of the peasant family at Vffla Sliraada. 
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Hotel Lbwen, 

Lkktenthal b. Baden-Baden, 

To M. Htixiey. i^th Septend>er, 1928. 

Dear Maria, — 

Had your letter— so sorry it rains — guess it's Irft off. Here it 
was bitter cold — ^but is warmer now. Our plans too arc a bit 
changed. The Mirenda people are sending away our peasants, 
Giulia, Pietro and family — ^and there’s sure to be a great 
emotional stew. And I really feel the Mirenda is bad for my 
health. So Frieda intends to come direct to Florence, leave here 
next Tuesday, and, arrive Florence 3rd, and finish the bit of 
packii^ — ^it’s nearly ail done — ^and give up the house for good. 
It ought only to take a few days. If you are in Florence, go and 
give her a bit of moral support— she’ll probably be in a bit of a 
stew too. I, coward, am staying out of it. — ^I shall go on 
Tuesday to S. of France. That Island Port-Cros is 19 kms. off 
Hykres, and may be a nice place to winter, no people, no villas, 
one small hotel, 13 families fishermen and the Vigie — fortress. 
It may be nice. Also F.'s sister Else is down just there fail 8th 
Oct So rU try it — and Frkda can join me somewhere there. 
The exhibition of pictures k put off till Nov.— and F. will go to 
London to see i!^ I shan't. She may see you in Paris en passant. 
Meanwhile do stay a day or two en passant on that bit of Riviera 
near Hyeres, and see me — and F. if she’s already back. 1 
wonder when you'll start. It was so c»ld here, but not much 
rain— now is a hit warmer. Only six more days here— so much 
food! We arc now going to the Fischktdtur for tea. Hope they 
won’t give us ants’ eggs.— I msy be able to send you my 
pictures to yotn Paris house after all— am not sending them to 
U.S JL I gtwss you'll like Suresnes once you settle in. We are 
staying home. Love to both. 

D.H.L. 


HStel LBmn, LkhtenBud, 
Baden-Badm. 

To Caresse Crosby. Thmsday. 

Omsssr-^ 

Tbe proofs came at luncsh-tiims— I have already done head- 
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piece and a little tail-piece for Part i» Shall have a go at the 
others to-morrow and forward to you as quickly as possible. 
I wish you would send me two more sets of proofs, for my use — 
at your leisure. And tell me what terms you have arranged with 
M^ks because he must not sell this too cheap — I should say 
$10 since Random House charges $4 for that foreword to the 
Paris Lady C, And on the cover will you please print my 
phoenix, quite small — ^nest and flames might be red and bird 
black — I think under my name. 

No sign or sotmd of any gramophone. 

I like the look of the book very much — send me the fifty 
sheets to sign. 

Love from both. 

D.H.L. 


La Vigie. 

To M. Huxley. Monday, 32 October. 

My dear Maria,— 

WeVe been here a week to-day. Frieda brought a vile cold 
from Florence, so I got it and have felt a rag of rags — ^but it's 
going. This isn’t a castle or fortezza at all — ^but a thick 
defence-wall enclosing a cleared two aaes or so of the orown of 
the hill— and all the enclosure just gone wild, wild lavender and 
little arbutus trees. The rooms are just built up gainst the 
defence-wall one storey— brick floors — quite nice. There arc 
fireplaces and we bum lots of pine-wood — z great blessing. 
Outside all is pine forest and rosemary— we look down on 
green pine-tops and blue sea. A long hour up from the hotel — 
bathing place I hour up. I've not been— Frieda has. It's quite 
nits: for a time, especially the fires— and the Aldii^ons are old 
friends. So is Bridget Patmore. We get on very well, and I'm 
the only disagreeable one. Mail comes Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays. M food, ail supplies must be brought from ^e 
mainland — when the boat comes. We'U prolably stay till 
December— then where? — ^How's the house getting on? ^en 
do you move in?— W e've had all weathers, from violent misttal 
m creeping hot fog. I'll be aE right when my cold go»— those 
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Italian germs! — IVc begun Aidous's book, what a fat book! 

No news. Have had practically no mail yet. Oh, Maria, if 
100 frs. is enot^h, send a little stodgy cake and a few sweets — 
tea is a blank. Let the shop do the sending, don't you bother. 
Otioli wanted to ask Aldous if he had a little book to let him 
publish. 

Let us know how it all goes. 

D, H. L. 


La Vigie, 

Port-Cros (For). 

To A. Huxley. Sunday. 

Dear Aldous,— 

I have read Point Counter Point with a heart sinking through 
my boot-soles and a rising admiration. I do think you've shown 
the truth, perhaps the last truth, about you and your generation, 
with really fine courage. It seems to me it would take ten times 
the courage to write P, Counter P. that it took to write Lady C.i 
and if the public knew what it was reading, it would throw a 
hundred stones at you, to one at me. I do thmk that art has to 
reveal the palpitating moment or the state of man as it is. And I 
think you do that, terribly. But what a moment! and what a 
state! if you can only palpitate to murder, suiade, and rape, in 
their various degrees—and you state plairiy that it is st>— carp, 
however are we goir^ to live through the <fays? Preparing still 
another murder, suicide, and rape? But it becomes of a 
phantasmal boredom and produces ultimately inertia, inertia, 
inertia and final atrophy of the feeling. Till, I suppose, comes a 
final super-war, and murder, suidde, rape sweeps away the vast 
bulk of mankind. It is as you say— intellectual appreciation does 
not amount to so much, it's what you thrill to. And if mur<kr, 
suicide, rape is what you thrill to, and nothing else, then it’s 
your destiny — ^you can’t change it mmtcdly. You live by what 
you thrill to, and there's the end of it* Still for all that it’s a 
perverse oours^c which nadkes the man aa»pt the slow suicide of 
inertia and sterility^ the perverseness of a perverse dbild.— It's 
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amazing how men are like that. is exactly 

the same inside, murder, suicide, rape — ^with a desire to be 
raped very strong — same thing really — ^just like you — only he 
doesn't face it, and gilds his perverseness. It makes me feel ill. 
I’ve had more hemorrhage here and been in bed this week. 
Sporca ndseria. If I don't find some solid spot to dimb out of, 
in this bog. I'm done. I can't stand murder, suidde, rape — 
especially rape: and especially being raped. Why do men 
only thrill to a woman who'll rape them? All I want to do 
to your Lucy is smack her across the mouth, your Rampion 
is the most boring character in the book — z gas-b^. Your 
attempt at intellectual S 3 nnpathyl — It's all rather disgusting, 
and I feel like a badger that has its hole on Wimbledon 
Common and tryiD® not to be caught. Well, caro, I feel like 
saying good-bye to you — ^but one will have to go on saying 
good-bye for years. 

D.H.L. 


Port-Cros* 

To M. Huxley. 8 Nov, 

Dear Maria, — 

No, the island isn't good enough— storms, torrents, no boat, 
no bread, uncomfortable Vigie. No, no good. We are leaving 
Tuesday, D.V. — boat, that is, just going over to Bandol, 
beyond Toulon, for a Isit. Will send address. — ^But where then? 
where shall we go for a little house to keep? Where? Do you 
think we'd like somewhere near Paris? — ^Forest of Fontainebleau 
pearhap— a bit highst up than you are? Do you think? Or 
must it be Italy— perhaps Lago di Garda, where we first started. 
If you have a bright idea send a line poste restante, Bandol, Var. 
I do hope you're not so busy. Do hope the book makes real 
money! Do hope all well. Sides look sort of lowerir^ 

Love, 

D.H.L. 
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Im Vigie, Ik ds Port-Cm, 

Var, Prance, 

To H. J. Seiigmann, 8 Novem., igaS. 

Dear Mr. Seughann, — 

Hon. Dorothy Brett sent me your review of Lady Chatterhy 
from The Sun, Sporting of you to do it! Stieglitz said you were 
going to. But I’m sorry you got put out into the t»Id because 
of it. I’m afomd it doesn’t pay to stand up for me and my 
imquities. But I am properly grateful — ^and every little helps. 

I shall send you a copy of my Collected Poems. 

Do you ever see Thomas Seltaer? I think of him always with 
affection and a sad heart. I wish to God he had been able to 
prosper on me. But I'm afraid I’m not the stuff prosperity is 
made out of. I expect little myself* and trim my sails accord- 
ingly, and get along well enough on what comes my way. By 
the way, if you see Seltzer ask him if he’d let me buy the 
copyright of Birds, Beasts and Flowers. I want to do my 
Cottected Poems in America as in England: they are in such a 
scattered mess. My poems in America, I mean. Curtis Brown 
don’t seem to be any help to me in the matter. Knopf won’t 
take it up. So I must do it myself. And I don’t even know who 
has the books. Seltzer has Birds, Beasts. The Viking Press have 
Look! We have Come Through! and Amores (I think it is Amores). 
I believe Mitdaell Kennerley once bot^ht sheets of Love Poms 
and Others, my first voIuhm— -but who has the rights now, I 
don’t know. Then about Hew Poems, I don’t know if they ever 
appeared in America at all. So you see it’s a mess. But I have 
written to the Viking Press— and I must approach Selts»r — I 
always feel so unhappy about him — not because I left him, for 
his affairs woidd have gone just the same, if not worse, twd I 
stayed with him — ^but because of the great disappointment to 
him. M 3 iself I don’t expect money success, so it ^sesn’t matter. 
But a ptdilisher has to have it. 

Son^body sent me a letter &om , who is a 

booksdli^ m New York, in which he said he had si%n pirated 
copies of Lady C, in Philadelphia. X wonder if it’s true. Tve 
heard nothing. There was talk d a |»civate edition in New 
York, but I’w heard nothit^ of that either. But I don't trust 
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. He wanted me to send him fifty copies^ at my risk — 

and he doesn’t even pay for the six copies I did send^ and that I 
know he received. So it goes — ^they take advantage of the 
Customs suppression not to pay for what they get. No wonder 
poor Selt?er was worried out of his skin. 

Though it's no reason why I should worry you. But write me 
a Ime c/o Curtis Brown, Ltd., 6, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.3. 

And many thanks for your backing. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


La Vigie, He de Port-Cros, 

Var, France, 

To Morns L. Ernst. lo Novem,, 1938. 

I have finished reading To the Pure, I find it a curious, 
interesting, pertinent book, curiously movii^. As the work of 
lawyers rather than literary men, it conve3re an impression that 
no truly literary work would achieve. I look out with those 
unemotional lawyer's eyes, and have a queer experience. I am 
left feeling pvzded, uneasy and a litde frightened, as if I had 
been watching a great unchained ape fumbling through his 
hairs for something — ^he doesn't quite know what — whidi he 
will squash if he gets it. I see that weird and horrible animal, 
Social Man, devoid of real individudity or personality, fumb- 
ling gropingly and menacis^ly for somethmg he is afraid of, but 
he doesn't Imow what it is. It is a lawyer's vision, not an 
artist's — ^but it is the result of experiaicc in dealing with the 
Social Man. The book, in its queer muddle— for legal precision 
is artistic muddle— creates the weird reactionary of the s^eless 
censor-animal curiously and vmdly. It leaves one feding 
breathless, and makes one realise the necessity of keeping a 
diain on the beast. For censorship is one of the lower and 
debasing activities of social man — that is obvious. 

Myself, I bdieve censorship helps nobody; and hurts many. 
But the book has brought it home to me much more grimly than 
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before. Our civilisatioo cannot afford to let the censor-moron 
loose. The censor-moron does not really hate anything but the 
living and growing human ojnsciousness. It is our developing 
and extending consciousness that he threatens— -and our con- 
sciousness in its newest, most sensitive activity, its vital growth. 
To arrest or circumscribe the vital consciousness is to produce 
morons, and nothing but a moron would wish to do it. 

No, the book is a good book— -and the very effect of muddle 
which it has on me conveys most vividly the feeling of the 
groping atavistic working of the ageless censor, furtive, under- 
hand, mean. 

Print this letter if you like— -or any bit of it. I believe in the 
living extending consciousness of man. I believe the consciotK- 
ness of mmi has now to embrace the emotions and passions of 
sex, and the deep effects of human physical contact. This is the 
glimmering edge of our awareness and our field of undemtand- 
ing, in the endless business of knowing ouiselves. And no 
censor must or shall or even can really interfere. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawbence. 

, Ue de Port-Cros, 

Var, France^ 

To J. D. Chambers. 14 Novem., 1928. 

Dear David,— 

I hardly recognised you as JJD.— and you must be a man now, 
instead of a thin little lad with very fair hair. Ugh, what a gap 
in timel it m^es me feel scared. 

Whatever I foi^et, I shall never fo^et the Haggs — I loved it 
so. I loved to come to you all, it really was a new life b^an in 
me there. The water-pippin by the door— thtse maiden-blush 
roses that Flower would lean over and eat and tnp fioundering 
round.— And stewed figs for tea in winter, and in At^ust green 
stewed apples. Do you still have them? Tell your mother I 
never forget, no matter where life carries us.— And does idse 
still blush if somebody comes and finds her in a dirty white 
apron? Or doesn't she wear work-aprons any more? Oh, Td 
love to be nineteen ^ain, and coming up through the Warren 
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and catching the first glimpse of the buildings. Then Td sit on 
the sofa under the window, and we'd crowd round the little 
table to tea, in that tiny little kitchen I was so at home in. 

Son* tempi passati, can mm! quanto can, non saprete 
(»uld never tell you in English how much it all meant to me, 
how I still feel about it. 

If there is anythmg I can ever do for you, do tell me. — 
Because whatever else I am, I am somewhere still the same Bert 
who rushed with such joy to the Haggs. 

Ever, 

D. H. Lawrence. 

The best address is: c/o Curtis Brown, Ltd., 6, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

Beau Rivage, Bandol, Var, 

To M. Huxley. Wed. 

Dear Maria, — 

It is incredibly lovely weather, and the place very lovely, 
swimmit^ with milky gold light at sunset, and white boats ludf 
melted on the white twilight sea, and palm trees frizzing their 
tops in the rosy west, and their th ick dark columns down m the 
dark where we are, with shadowy boys nfimmg and calling, and 
tmy orange lamps tmder foliage, in the under dusk. Then 
we come in and have tea in my room lookup south where the 
moon is, and get sticky with the jammy cake. 

I think we shall go to Italy end of other month, to finish my 
Etruscans, which they pester me about ^ the time. And if I get 
them done, perhaps Xmas on C^ri. And then see what next. 
OrioU writes he is not well — Oliver. He wants to publish a 
series of Italian Renaissance stories, and wants to know if 
Aldous would do him ia,ooo or 15,000 words of Sachetti oe 
Bandello or anybody he likes. I am doing Lasca — quite amus- 
ing. 

I do hope your house is getting shipshape, and z cook. You 
must have a cook. Fcxid quite good and imaginative, here, 
e^ftedahy nice fishes which I like so much. It's so hot, we can't 
bdyieve it. 
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H 6 tel Beau Rivage, 

Bmdol, Var, France, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Nov, a4tA, 1928. 

Dear Brett,— 

I wrote you a couple of days ago and posted it to Ta>s, all the 
news, which is none. To-day comes your letter from New 
York. Glad you got there safdy and easily. I can tell you are 
pining for Taos, but I suppose that will wear off, I wish I were 
there too — ^but feel the Americans hostile to me; and I don't 
feel I love them, at the momenL 

We are here on the coast near Toulon— very pleasant and 
warm and quiet. But I think I shall have to go back to Italy m 
December to finish those Etruscan essays — they nag at me for 
them — ^publishers always want “a book.” They want a novel, 
but Fm not going to give them one. What's the good of 
writing books? In England the government now takes 30 per 
cent of all royalties of persons living abroad— and Curtis 
Brown 10 per cent, so they take £30 on every £100. And their 
royald^ damn little. What's the good! It pays me far, far 
better to write little nevRspaper articles, and the papers want 
them now. Imagine me appearing regularly — ^irregularly, as a 
matter of fact— m the Bvmng News, Sunday Dispatch, Dculy 
Express! But the Sunday Dispatch gives me £25 for a 2,000 
article, written in an hour and a half— and nobody would even 
publish a story like None of that. 

If we come over after Christmas, what is the best way of 
doing it, as r^ards passports, permits, etc.? That business is a 
great bore. I don’t want to take a house, because after Christ- 
mas Fd really like to sail away. America is so irritating. I feel 
I'd hke to go to Zululand, and paint Zulus. Climate supposed 
to be perfect. 

D. H. L. 
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To M. Huxley. 


Beau Rivage, BandoU Van 

5 Dec., 1938. 


Dear Maria, — 

Well, of all the duds, to go and poison yourselves with alum, 
if you don't take the biscuit! What your insides must have felt 
like! Do for goodness’ sake sit quite calm and get your wits 
about you, and keep them there. Dear Maria, the only thing 
to do in life is to gather oneself together and keep oneself 
together in spite of everything and everybody. You do get far 
too much tangled up in other people’s presences: though it’s 
damned hard not to: but it is disastrous. It causes the modem 
hysteria, which affects men even worse than women, and 
which I find nauseating: worse than your alum. 

I'm glad you’ll get money out of your Counterpane— soviads 
quite a lot — you'll be able to squirt aroimd. Here there's no 
news. When it comes to the point of going to Florence, I find 
I don’t want to go. I expect one of these days we shall move on 
to Spain. But it's sunny here all the time, and quiet and very 
pleasant: the people are all very nice: why should one hurry 
away to something worse! Only Frieda gets fidgety, wanting a 
house to keep. Why can't women be peaceful? Homo il 
diavolo nel corpo. 

Paul Morand and the Greek wife sound quite attractive — ^but 
I don't think I want fhcir house, marble or otherwise: though it's 
nice of them to say we could have it. 

I suppose Aldous is back with you? you don't say. — As for 
plans, they'll have to make themselves, when the time comes. 

D.H.L. 


H 6 tel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Var. 

To Enid Hilton. 7 Dec., 1938. , 

Dear Eotd, — 

Your letter to-night. I ot^ht to have written you before, but 
somehow I felt we might be moving on. It is really blank 
indecision keeps us here— though really Bandol is quite nice 
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now there are no people. Anyhow the hotel js really pleasant 
and the food really good— 4o£rs. — so it's not worth while 
changing, Frieda gets fidgety wanting a place of her own to 
spread out in. But where? Where does one really want to live? 
Can you tell me? Even Frieda doesn't really know— she 
oscillates between Lago di Garda and Taormina^ and isn’t sure 
of either, I say the best thmg would be to go to Spain and try 
it, anyhow before settling anything. But she has left the 
trunks in Florence — ^and Orioli has gone very vague. I ought to 
go there. And one of us ought to come to London to see 
Dorothy Warren. And in this state of complex mdecision we 
just sit still here and do nothing. But anyhow it has been 
sunny all the time, till to-day, which is grey— really lovely 
weather. I feel I am pretty well off— as you say, the sun is 
worth a lot, so why fret. 

I'm sorry about your nose — ^what was it? Damn London, it 
seems to depress everybody. 

By the way, since the fuss over Lady C, has died down, do 
you feel you could keep twenty or twenty-five copies in your 
flat? If you do, I’ll ask Orioli to send them along, a few at a 
time. And you can keep them till we get orders again— you 
know the price is now £4, as there aren’t many copies left. But 
I did a small edition of aoo on OTmmon paper, to be sold at a 
guinea. I am going to send a number to lithr to sell, because 
the Americans have got out two pirated editions, robbing me 
completely, md I want to undersell them. 

Well, I do hope you'll keep pretty fit. One of us might 
possibly be in England soon. Remember me to Latarence. 

D.H.L, 


HStel Beau Rivage, BandoL 

To A, and M, Huxley. 1928. 

Dear Aidoos and Maria,— 

It has been quite cold, but the sun rose brilliant, all tnight 
and crystal, and is shining on me as I sit in bed writing. It 
makes me mt want to come north — ever. My feeling now is, I 
would like to go real south, to get a houses either Sicily again or 
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south Spain: and Fd like to look at the South of Spain first. 
But my instinct is to go south, not to come north. Of course it 
would mean going away in summer — ^but one does that even in 
Florence. I should think Suresnes would be a summer place 
rather than winter. It is quite nice here — ^but what a mess the 
Frendi make of their places — ^perfect slums of villadom, 
appallingly without order, or form, or place. A ghastly slummy 
nowhereness — ^but France seems all like that. And the people, 
though nice and tidy in themselves, as a whole make a slummy 
impression, no bigger life at all — & bit thm and boring, too 
housc-keeperishly individual. I don't thmk I'd want to live in 
France. 

I have been doing a book of Pens^es, which I call pansies, 
asort ofloose little poemformjFrieda says with joy: real doggerel. 
— ^But meant for Pensees, not poetry, especially not lyrical 
poetry. I think they'd amuse you, Maria. There’s a little one 
to you, half catty — 

Tha^ you, dear Maria, 
for helping with Lady C., etc. 
but probably I shan’t put it in. 

If you saw Sylvia Beach, and she seemed a bit warm, you 
might say I'd mentioned her — ^but I feel very doubtful of her. 

Glad the house is coming right. Of course as soon as it's 
quite right you'll want to go away. But you can always go back 
to it. I suppose we'll see it one ^y — ^perhaps soon. But if we 
have to be in Paris, perhaps best stay in town. What litde hotel 
would you suggest? 

Love, 


D.H.L. 


Of course I could put up the expenses of a Paris edition 
myself, 

Pino would be no use kt Paris — I have to hold his hand— or 
his head— all the time even in Florence. One wants somebody 
on the spot. 

I am endosmg a letter to the Beach, read it, leave it to your 
discretion; is her address right? 
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Bern Pivage, BundoU 

To M. and A, Huxley^ Monday. 

My dear Makea and Aldous,-— 

Would youor Aldous do a little thing for me when you are in 
Paris? There have come out tm pirated editions of Lady C. in 
America: they are being sold in London at £3 and one I heard 
at 30/- but usually £3. I believe they are being sold in Pans 
too, in Galignam's and other shops — is there one Castiglione? 
I do wish when you are in town you would ash at these shops if 
they have copies of the book, at how much, and ask to see one — 
then examine it and tell me if it's the pirated editions—and tell 
them, the brutes. The pirated editions were photograph^ from 
my edition, so they may look supcrfiaally the same. But paper 
and binding are different. 

Tvc got a litde paper-bound edition of 300 which I'm selling 
privately now — ^just going to — ^at ai/-, and the booksdiers in 
London arc going to ask 30/- for it. If only I had a, 000 1 could 
kill the pirates — ^but I've only aoo. Pino has them. 

The first edition has about a hundred left, and they are now 
£4, London booksellers charge £5. But of course this pirated 
lot stops those too. I'm done in the eye! And such a lot of 
mine have been confiscated in America. 

But if you are in town do find out for me. I must do some- 
thing if I can. 

Frieda had an inflamed eye, and was sad. She’s asked her 
daughter Barby here. We m%ht possibly go by ship to Capri 
(Naples) for Christmas. 

D.H.L. 


Beau JRivage, Bandol. 

To A, Huxley. Sunday. 

"Dust Aldobs,— 

Hiat man Stephensem was here, of the Fanftolico p^. I 
liked him. They think of starting a new press — ^with no 
Lindsay stuff in it— and of splashic® out with my pictures 
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reproduced in a book at lo guineas each! Holy Lord! They 
want to do most of them in black-and-white collotype, but I 
don't want it. I want colour at any price — I hate collotype 
reproduction. What do you think? If you hear any interesting 
news about colour-printing, tell me, because I feel I must keep 
dose after these young men, they don’t quite know what’s 
what. 

So many thanks to Maria for the blue Guide, and you for 
Rasputm. Frieda got wildly thrilled over the latter. I study 

Spain, and feel like popping off. But now Barbara 

says she’ll come for the fortnight after Christmas — ^arrive 
apparently on Thursday — ayth — so that’ll keep us here till 
second week in January. Frieda isn’t keen on Spain, but I am, 
rather. One will have to stay on the Medit Coast, the inland 
too bitter cold. But Barcelona, Mallorca, Valencia, Ronda, 
Malaga are warm. 

Stephenson gave me, against my will, about seven massive 
Fanfrolico books. On the whole, what a waste of good printing! 
Could I perhaps leave some of tliem in your Suresnes house? 
And perhaps a couple of African wooden cups or goblets from 
Upper Congo, which I found here, and like; Maria might like 
to have them for a time. 

I am telling Pino to send you a copy of the aoo edit. Lady C. 
to Suresnes. Then you’ll both have a copy. 

I wonder if the address is right, St. Trond. 

A cold wind, gets my broncs. a bit, I must say — ^and hotel 
suddenly full of French people! Merry Xmas to you both! 

D. H. L. 


Hdtel Bean Rivage, 

Bandol, For, France, 

To Rolf Gardiner. 33 Dec,, 1938. 

Dear Rolf, — 

I did get 3rour long letter to Port-Cros; but only the other 
day, as it went back to London. We left that island — ^it wasn't 
go^ enoi^h in bad weather. Anyhow, I hate poky little 
islaads. 
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I was glad to hear you had such a good time with the singing 
— ^and that Gore is getting on its legs. It'll be good for you 
to have a place of your own, I should think. It’s what I ought 
to find: somewhere really to live. We've given up the Villa 
Mirenda, and are once more wanderers in the wide, wide 
world, which, alas, is all too narrow. Frieda, of course, wants 
a house — ^but even she doesn’t know qiute where. I believe 
she secredy hankers after Tuscany, but I set my foot down and 
say no! — ^at least for the present. It really was bad for my 
chest — ^which has been so much better this winter, so far, thank 
God. And so I haven't felt gloomy at all, quite chirpy and 
more like myself. This is merely a dull litde place on ^e sea, 
but it has its own small life, is friendly, and I’ve felt pretty 
well here. Still, I don't want very much to take a house here — 
nor does F. I think probably we shall go to Spain — ^perhaps 
even at the end of next week. I don’t thmk we shall go up to 
the snow this spring, if I keep all right. But it would have been 
nice to see you en passant, like at Diablerets last year. I suppose 
you’ll have another busy year. Myself, I’m afraid I take more 
and more pleasure in being alone, with just an occasional 
friend. I thmk perhaps the nicest thing in the world is to be 
most of the time alone, then to see a few people with whom one 
feels a bit of natural sympathy. I’m afraid Tm really not made 
for groups and gatherings. 

How is your sister Margaret? I have not seen her after that 
fleeting visit to Florence — but often think of her. Is she still 
dabbling with school-teaching? What a horrible thing to 
dabble in! 

No, I don’t agree with you alx>ut Lady C. It’s a good book 
— and if one doesn't smash as one goes, it’s no good. This silly 
White Fox blarney about pure constructive activity is all 
poppycock— nine-tenths at least must be smash-smash! — or 
else all your constructivity turns out feebly destructive. What 
about him, by the way— the Kibbo-Kiftcr? 

Andtiis! 

D. H« lAWBEHCE. 
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To Rhys Davies. 


Christmas Day, 1938. 


Dear Davies, — 

The dressing-gown came this morning as I sat in bed at 
coffee — very resplendent and I look as if I was just going 
to utter the unutterable name of God in it. But Tm Ukely to 
utter something much more profane to you for spending your 
money. There do I try to keep you within decent bounds of 
economy, knowing your finances and having lived for years with 
similar ones, and then you break out into silk dressing-gown 
Christmas gifts! It's worse than an expensive tart. I do wish 
you hadn't gone such lengths. I always say I forbid any present 
dearer than 3/6. But thank you very much and I sh^ swank 
my litde swank in it; but not cease to be troubled. 

I told you Frieda's daugjiter was coming. If we don't come 
to Nice you must come again and see us, before we flit. 

Tell your man Tchekhov is a second-rate writer and a willy 
wet-leg. 

Lindsay sent me this morning another copy of his Dion3rsos 
book! 

Amitiis! 

D. H. L. 


Hotel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Var. 

To Charles Wilson. 38 Dec., 1938. 

Dear Charles Wilson, — 

Many thanks for the calendar and the greetmg. Here are 
three scraps of a sort of poetry, which will perhaps do as a 
"message." I've done a book of such poems— -really they are 
pens&es — which I shall publish later — ^but you may as well start 
in with these three bits, 

I hope you got your copy of Lady Chatterl^* It was finally 
sent from Florence, so if it doesn't arrive it is lost. 

I wonder when we shall come to England. I read with shame 
of the miners' "Hampers" and the "Fund," It's a nice thing 
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o make them live on charity and crumbs of cake, when what 
they want is manly independence. The whole scheme of things 
B unj^ and rotten, and money k just a disease upon humanity, 
ts time there was an enormous revolution— not to instal 
soviets, but to give life itself a chance. What’s the good of an 
maustrial system piling up rubbish, while nobody lives. We 
want a revolution not in the name of money or work or any of 
t at, but of life and let money and work be as casual in human 
f ^ Oh, it's time the 

whole tfamg was changed, absolutely. And the men will have 
to do It— you've got to smash money aid this beastly possessive 
revolutionary every minute, but for life’s 
sake. The dead materialism of Marx socialism and soviets 
^ms to me no better than what we’ve got. What we want is 
«e and trust} men trusting men, and making livh^ a free 
thing, not a thing to be corned. But if men trusted men, we 
could soon have a new world, and send this one to the devil. 

There s more m«Bage — perhaps too stroi^ for you. But the 
beastliness of the show, the in/asticc— just see the rich English 
down here on the Riviera, thousands of them— nauseates me. 
cau t stand injustice* 

Happy New Year. 

D. H. Lawrence, 


To Charles Wilson, 


New Year's Greeting to the Wtllington Mm, for 1929. 

For God's Sake 

For God's sake, let ns be men, 

Not monkeys minding machines. 

Or sittii^ with our tails retr i ed 

’^^e the machine amuses us, radio or film or gramophone— 
Swakeys with a bland grin on our faces. 
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Ol Staht a Revolution! 


O! start a revolution, somebody! 

Not to get the money, 

But to lose it all for ever! 

O! start a revolution, somebody! 

Not to instal the working classes. 

But to abolish the working classes for ever 
And have a world of men. 


It's Either You Fight or You Die. 

It's either you fight or you die. 

Young Gents, you’ve got no option. 

No good asking the reason why. 

It's either you fight or you die. 

Die, die, lily-liveredly die, 

Or fight and make the splinters fly, 

Bust up the holy apple pie. 

You've got no option. 

Don't say you can't, start in and try. 

Give nice hypocrisy the lie. 

And tadde the blousy, big blow-fly 
Of mone}?; do it or die. 

You’ve got no option. 


Hdtel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Var, France, 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. a8 Dec., 1938. 

My DEAR Ottoline, — 

I was glad to hear from you again, and very glad to know 
you are better. Aldous also wrote that you were really wonder- 
fully well, after that bad time. As for me, it's poco d poco, 
but I'm really getting better all the time. 
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We have been down on this coast since October, and I must 
say it has suited me well, it's a good winter dimate. I didn’t 
know Katherine had been here~*wondcr where she staj^d. 
But I think in a fortnight we shall move on to Spain. From 
here it's not so very far. We’ve got to find somewhere to live, 
now we’ve given up the Florence house. Frieda gets fidgety, 
being without a house. But she doesn't really know where she 
wants one. Where does one want to live, finally? 

About Lady C. — ^you mustn’t think I advocate perpetual sex. 
Far from it. Nothing nauseates me more than promiscuous sex 
in and out of season. But I want, with Lady C., to make an 
adjustment in consciousness to the basic physical realities, I 
realise that one of tlte reasons why the common peoi^e often 
keep — or kept — ^the good natarcd glow of life, just warm life, 
longer than educated people, was because it was still possible 

for them to say 1* or * without either a shud^ or a 

sensation. If a man had been able to say to you ^en you 

were young and in love; an' if tha ,* an* if tha * I’m 

glad, I shouldna want a woman who a>uldna— — * nor ■* 

—surely it would have been a liberation to you, mid it would 
luve helped to keep your heart warm. Think of poor Swift's 
insane Bat of hormr at the end of every vctsc of that poem to 

Celia. But Celia 1* — ^you see the very fact that it should 

horrify him, and simply devastate his consciousness, is all 
wrong, and a bitter shame to poor Cdia. It’s just the awful 
and ^y unnecessary recml from these things that 1 would 
lilm to break. It’s a question of conscious acceptance and 
adjustment — only that. God forbid that I should be taken as 
urging loose sex activity. There b a brief time for sex, and 
a long tinB when sex is out of place. But when it is out of 
place as an activity there still should be the large and quiet 
space in the consciousness where it lives quiescent. Old people 
can have a lovely quiescent sort of sex, like apples, leaving the 
young quite free for their sort. 

It’s such a pity preachers have always dinned in: Go thou 
and do likemsei That’s not the point. The point is: It is so, 
let it be so, with a generous heart. 

♦The law being what it is, I have been compelled, reluctantly, to excise 
some words.-— (Editor's Kote ) 



Well, forgive all this, but I don't want you to misunderstand 
me, because I dways count on your sympathy somewhere. 

Frieda sends her love, and one day I hope we'll have a few 
quiet chats and laughs together — ^there's still time for that. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Hotel Beau. Rivage, BandoU 

To A. Huxley. Sat., 30 Dec. 

Dear Aldous, — 

Many thanks for your information about offset. 1 had a 
telegram from the Pegasus Press man — apparently c^ed 
Holroyd Reece — sa3dng he would be in Paris in 10 days' time 
and would answer my letter fully, and would we meantime 
send a copy of Lady C. to him to Paris. So much for him, 
Sylvia Beach wrote very friendly about the other books — 
edits., I mean — and sent cheque for £8 for 2 copies of the 
first. That's one on her: because at the beginning she ordered 
three copies, and then, when she heard that discount was only 
t%%, demanded bads the money for two copies and bought 
only one; she might have had dl the three for £5, Now she's 
paid £9 14; nearly double. But she acted up so friendly now I 
^d ask her if she would take charge of a Paris edition if 1 
paid for it. But she hasn't answered yet. I suppose she's 
smoking a pipe on it. Onoli says he has only 25 of the second 
edit,, left, ^!— and they are ordered, but I tdl him to hold 
some.— -I'll have to wait, I suppose, till I hear from Beach 
and Pegasus— I don't incline very warmly to either, yet mast 
have someone, 

About plans— Frieda's daughter Barby arrives on 2t^ 
stay a wede or so: then we can go. You wouldn't arrive tiE 
20th, would you? Juliette said she and Julian would come, 
before then, on their way to Grasse to H. G. Wells. Now 
what are we going to do? I don't really want to go back to 
Italy. I am so much better this winter than I was last, 1 can 
feel that this place is so much better for me than Italy— some- 
thing Meeds me a bit, emotionally, in Italy. I really want to 
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go to Spain — I feel I should be well there, too. I think it's a 
man's country. But Frieda hangs badk. She terribly wants 
a house — doesn't know where — ^feels Spain is far. But it isn't. 
It's no further than Florence. I would like to see you both. 
But these little en passant g^imps^ like Lavcndou or Chcxbres 
don't amount to much, do they? If we were going to meet it 
ought to be after you’ve done your business m Florence. 
Wouldn't you like to come to Spain? — to a warm place, 
Tarragon or Valencia or Malaga — not Malaga, though? But 
with a car it is a long way, I do ^ee. Unless a ship brought 
you from Livorno, which isn't so very dear, I think. 

Anyhow, that's how it all stands at present. It's been a 
lovely warm day, like spring. I lie in bed and look at the dawn, 
and the sort of motmtains opposite aesrass the gulf go quite 
translucent red like hot iron— very lovely dawns— almcst like 
Taormina, where we had it the same. Now it is tea-time and 
just a bit pinky and prirarosy and touches of frail grey doud. 
This place is nothmg much in itself— but I seem to be happy 
here, sittix^ on the tiny pwt and watching the "life” — chiefly 
dogs — or wandodng out on the jetty. I find I can be very 
happy quite by myself just wanderit^ or sitting on a stone — if 
the sun shines. Yes» one needs the sun. If anything, one need 
to go farther south than here, rather than further north. But 
it is wonderful how sunny it is here — really one can thank 
heaven for so shink^. And of course we're quite as far south 
as Florence. 

Ottoline wrote very sweedy— very sweetly — ^but still 
coughing a little over Lady C. 

I have done my Pansies, nira and peppery. I altered Maria's 
a bit— she must say if she doesn't want it in. I don't know 
if she had it even. But I changed it to Dear Qatinda. There, 
Maria! get a new nidmame, be a new maid. Now you're 
Qannda, my dear! 

What's the French for Bdgium, I wonder. 

D, H. L. 
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Hdtel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Var. 

To H. Crosby. 2 Jan., 1929. 

Dear Harry Crosby, — 

I was glad to hear from you again and to know you had a 
good time in America, but you didn't stay very long. 

We have been sitting here the last two months, and I must 
say It has been amazingly sunny. I have watched him rise 
nearly every morning from the surprised sea, as I lay m bed 
luxuriously, and I must say I was grateful to him every day 
for coming up so triumphant. This is a dull little place, apart 
from the sun, but I have liked it. Now before long I think we 
shall go to Spain. My wife's daughter is with us for a week 
or so still — ^after then we shall think of departure. I don't 
suppose I shall come north unless 1 have to come to Paris to 
arrange about an edition of Lady C. I want to do a stock edition 
at about 100 francs — something like Joyce's Ulysses or The 
Well of Loneliness — ^but the difficulty is to get somebody to 
see to it for me. I asked Sylvia Beach if she'd look after it 
if I paid for the production, but she hasn't answered. The man 
of the Pegasus Press will answer this week — zt least, so he 
promised by telegraph. I suppose you don't know of any 
reliable bookseller in Paris — or publisher — ^who would take 
charge of the thing for me? I should like to do it quickly, to 
hit back at those pirated editions which have appeared m 
U.S,A. But I'm sure I don't know why I bother you. 

Many thanks for the book which arrived from Brentano's 
this morning. It looks rather massive, but I've no doubt it has 
good things in it. Your poems are slow coming out. (No, I've 
seen nothing of yours.) 

How long will you stay in Paris now? Till the summer? 

I did a book of sort of poems — ^really little pensies—hnt you 
won't care for them except perhaps one or two. 

How did Caresse Crosby like her native coimtry, too? If it 
is her native country — it may not be, 

I have been much better in health this winter, and so felt 
quite chirpy, I should like to paint, but in an hotel bedroom, 
how can one! We must take a house somewhere. 
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Well# welcome back to Europe, to both of you, and all good 
wishes for the New Year, 


D. H. Lawrence. 


Hdtel Beau Rivage, 

Bcmiol, Var. 

To A. Huxley, Sunday, 6 Jan., igag. 

Dear Aldous, — 

F. s daughter, Barbara, is here, probatdy tiU next Saturday— 
lath so if you arc coining soon we shdl wait for you, as it 
would be good to talk things over, ^d if it's fine you may like 
to stay a few days peacefully. Let me know, will you, and about 
reserving rooms — ^if you like two little ones or one big, etc., etc. 
It actually snowed, and beastly cold, but I think it's cjd^ng 
down. Julian and Juliette called just for the day, and we had 
a quite jolly few hours, 

Barby got herself into a very depressed state in London. 
Really, the young make me feel really low in spirits. I sort of 
want to go away to the farthest comer of the earth and never 
say another word. A young man appeared from California— 
to admire me — and you know what a depressing effect admirers 
have on me — I want to die. But yet he is really nice and is 
staying at the offiet hotel— and is leaving in a day or two. 

I haven't heard a sound from S 3 dvia !l^ch nor the Pegasus 
about Lady C.—thoi^h Pino sent the Pegasusa copy of the book. 
So the Paris edition is still at a standstUI— or rather, nothing 
done. But at the moment I fed limp, feel I only want to fly 
away and disappear from it all. 

But come soon and let us at least have a few practical days 
here, before we start dashing off. 

The cold here is so nasty — ^what must the north be like? No, 
Maria dear, one must live in the South. 

D. H. L. 
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To Curtis Brown. 


mtelBeauRivage, 

^ Bandol, Van 

j January, 1939. 


Dear C. B., — u do the first part of Escaped 

All right, let the Gaige half of the story is the best. 

Cock if they want to, but j reprint their half in six 

So please put in a clause tba whole story, because 

months' time, because I shall p ^ j£ j gj.g^ 

I know It is good and I believe appeared, and it will 

now alone, it is because it j ^je aloi^ the contract when 
make way for the second. he would rather not have 

you are ready-or if Mf • Wells tecis 

this story, I don’t mind a bit. gijjcerely, 

D, H. Lawrence. 


To L. E. PoUinger. 


ffStel Beau Rivage, Var, 

Tth Jan,, 1939. 


Dear Pollinger, — coupl® MSS. of the poems: 

To-day I am sending yott * go be prepared. If you offer 
Pansies. They may displease yo them, I don’t mind a 

them to, Seeker, and he docsn \mte him about it. 

bit if he doesn’t publish £ the paper-bound Lad!;? C.f 

Did you get the six cop«® for two of them, please 
If you did, and Seeker sends r^ ^g^^ 

let him have them. Orioli "story” of a thousand words 

Heaven knows how I can -tories won’t come so small— 

or so, for that L^ion book. W ^ couple of the "Pansies” 
and I have nothing to hand. ^ 

do? Let me know, will yon? anyhow. It’s one of my 

Do get the MS. of the teaches the resurrection of 

best stories. And Church doct whole man, what does 

the body: and if that docsn t nic 
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it mean? And if man is whole without a woman then Tm 
damned. No, you are wrong. 

I'm not particularly anxious to publish a book of small prose 
pieces just now. Surely it's not necessary? 

We had snow here — and it's been bitter cold — now blowing 
black and horrid. What a way to start a year! Perhaps London 
ts basking in sun and radiance. Let's hope so. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrenct, 


ffStel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Par. 

To Mrs. Crosby. Monday, 7 Jan., igag. 

Dear Caeesse Crosby, — 

I only got your letter and the cheque for Sm — ^4000 frs. — 
this morning— seems to me quite 3 large sum, and I do hope 
you didn't swindle >>oarse?yes, which I feel is what happens. I 
do think it made a thrilling little book to look au and if one 
gets a bit of fun out of a thing, that's what matters most. 

I wrote to Harry Crosby when I got his letter from the ship — 
hope he had it — ^though there was nothing in it to interest you, 
except here we all are again in France! 

I'm still waiting to see if I can find some decent bookseller 
or puMMier to djatg» of a Piaris edition of my Lady 
Chatteri^, 1 think I ^houM like it done by the photography 
process — of&ct— as it savm all the bother of type. But I don’t 
care. Tell me if you think of anybody, will you? I would pay 
for the production myself. 

We had snow, and bitter cold, horrid — now it blows and is 
rather cold and rather horrid. I think we shall go to Span 
in about a fortnight's time. What is your Black Son goii^ 
to bring forth now? 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawsence. 
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To Miss Peam. 


Hotel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Var, 

Friday t nth Jan., 1929. 


Dear Nancy Pearn,— 

Herewith I return the article on myself. It seems all right — 
clever girl! I sent Pollinger two MSS. of the Pansies. When 
you read them you will see how they are the same as this 
article. PazienzaJ 

Haven't you received the MS. of the article on New Mexico, 
sent two weeks ago? Alas, if it's lost! 

I've been so busy doing a long introduc. to my vol. of 
pictures, I've had no time to think of articles — but hope to 
be clear in a day or two. Meanwhile, don't take fright at the 
Pansies — ^they're all right. 

Ever, 

D. H. L. 


Hotel Beau Rivage, 

Bandol, Var. 

To Rhys Davies, 11 Jan., 1929. 

Dear Davies, — 

Barbara wouldn't come to Nice after all — ^just wouldn't — 
said It was too far. She leaves to-morrow for Paris. Some time 
next week I ei^ct the Huxleys will appear — ^Aldous and wife. 
Stephenson came, and stirred us all up as usual. But I thought 
he seemed a bit more downhearted than the first time. He is 
rushing back to London to work. I think they’ll do my pictures 
all right — ^and he liked the Pansies, was pining to take a pam- 
phlet or bmadside from them, for the working classes. He told 
me you were doing a Swan story. You must show it me — ^and I 
can tell Curtis Brown's people if I think it's a good one for 
limited edition publication. And how's the novel going? 

We were in Toulon yesterday — drank coffee and rum on 
the port the sauK, and went to the same tea-place after — 
thought of you. 
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Ill let you know if plans mature at all* WeVe a young 
Californian friend staying here now— all a bit of a whirl; not 
the peaceful Bandol of before Christmas at all. We went away 
out on the sea on a motor-boat this afternoon— warm sun, cold 
wind— such snowy mountains at the back. 

Regards from us both. 

D. H. L. 


To Enid Hilton. 


Hdtel Bern Rivagt, 

Bcmdolt Vor. 

21 Jan,, 1929. 


Dear Enid, — 

Glad to hear you are better and enjoying life. Good thing 
we sent you none of the books — ^just heard from Poliinger that 
six copies sent him were confiscated, and two Scotland Yard 
officials called to enquire. So the brutes are putting their 
ridiculous foot down. 

The news about the pictures is that they are going to be 
reproduced in a book, in cQloui>--expcnsive— ten guineas a 
copy-book to appear in March, and exhibition to take place 
at the same time. I suppose th^ will really come off. 

We are still here. To-day the Huxleys — ^Aldous and Maria — 
are due to artiye— suppose tlMy’II stay about a week. Then I 
really think we'll really leave for Spain. It’s been very cold, 
but bright— at last it’s grey and warmer— rather nice for a 
charge. Frieda’s dau^^ter was here for a while- and another 
friend. Frieda was thrilled about v^etaWc dyes — I suppose 
she’ll be trying them, when we get a house. How do you i^e 
them fast? Or don’t you? 

You m^ht call at Lahr’s and see if he has any news. 

Just a hurried note— affection from both of ts, dbo to 
Laurence. 

D. H. L. 
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HBtel Beaa Rivage, 

Bandol, Var, France, 

To Curtis Brown, 24th January 1 1939, 

Dear C. B.,— 

Fm sorry about the bother about those six copies of Lady C, 
— ^but no good succumbing under it, after all. 

What I am concerned about is my manuscript. There are 
the two copies of the poems. Pansies, sent to PoUinger on 
January 7th from Bandol, registered, as papiers d'affaires, 
No. 587. There is also the manuscript of my essay on painting, 
for the introduction to the book of reproductions of my 
paintings. This was sent to Poliinger as registered letter on 
January 14th, No. 718. — ^Now these two MSS. we must 
recover, whoever is interfering in their delivery. The essay 
on painting is my original manuscript, I have no copy, I sent 
It to Poliinger to be typed. It is about 10,000 words — ^is per- 
fectly proper — ^and I can't have it lost. Will you please make 
the proper enquiries at that end, and I will do so at thist in 
that way at least we shall find out where the MSS, are. Then 
if Scotland Yard or anyone else continues to detam them, I 
can take the proper steps, make the proper publicity, and bring 
an action if necessary. After all, Scotland Yard does not rule 
the country, and mustn't be allowed to. I'm very sorry to 
bring trouble on your unoffeadiflg head — all my fault, I k^w. 
But then in this life somebody has got to put up a fight, 

P. K. Stephenson said he would be coming along to your 
office to make a contract for the book of pictures. I asked 
Poliinger to arrange fisr a sum down, for the rights to reproduce 
the pictures — and a small percentage as royalty— Stephenson 
having suggested £350 down on a 10% royilty basis, I would 
suggest £350 pa3rment for rights to reprodu{» pictures, and 
then a 5% royalty, something like that. But we must recover 
the MS. of the essay. 

Ever, 

D, H, Lawrence. 
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H6td Bmt Rivagif 
Bandelf Var, 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 5 F^y., iga$. 

My deak OrroLiNE,-- 

Aldotts and Maria were here for ten days or so— neither of 
them very well^ run down. Aldotis with fiver, and Maria going 
very thin and not eating enough. I think the Cotmter-Point 
book sort of got between them— she found it hard to forg^e 
the death of the child — ^which one can well understand. But, 
as I say, there's more than one self to everybody, and the Aldous 
that writes those novels is only one little Aldous amongst 
others — ^prob^lymuch nicer — ^that don't write novels— I mean 
it's only one of his htde selves that writes the book mid makes 
the child die, it's not all himself. No, 1 don't like his books: 
even if I admire a sort of d^perate courage of repulsion ^d 
repudiation in them. But ag^, I fieri only half a man writes 
the books—a sort of precocious adolescent. There is i^riy 
much mttfe of a man in the actual Aldous. They went on in the 
car to Italy, and yesterday came a desperate post card say^ 
they had broken down at Albenga, near Sawma, ^d having 
to stay in a very bad hotel, very odd, and the wind bitter. 

I hope they're out of it by now. To-day was a beautiful, 
beautiful day— all royal sunshine, and no wind, so one 

just sat o*tt and firit the brightness. But mosdy there has been 
a yeiy oeii wmd. It's a cold winter here too, but nearly 
dways dear. 

Tm so sad you have sttch ted health. Aldous thought you 
so much better. But if you have those blindiri® headacto, my 
word, I sympathise. I never really had headaches until I was 
ill months ago— but now I haw a holy terror of them. 

Thank goodness mine are better now. What do you think yours 
ftom? I believe they often arise ftom a condition of 
weaknes, diat one doesn't take sufficient acosunt irf. Are you 
sure you eat enot^jh^ y®** drink a little burgundy? Smcc 
I am hae, and can eat, and drink wine again, I am sui^irised 
igyw the Viyiaefees Am't cwnc. One just has to build up 
rcsteance— that sams to me the only way. 

And I agtee with you, peofde are m«at exhauaing. X like 



them all right at a little distance, if they will leave me alone — 
but I don't want to talk to them any more. I find I can still 
sit on a bench and be quite happy, just seeing the sea twinkle 
and the fisher people potter with their lobster pots. What is 
there to say any more, to ordinary people at least? It is lovely 
to be alone, especially when the sun shines. I think you should 
winter abroad, in some quiet place like this where you see the 
sun rise behind the sea at dawn, and every day different, and 
every day, somehow, the spangle and ghtter of the sea is a 
different spangle and glitter. I watch the dawn every day as 
I lie in bed. And now the sun has moved such a long way, and 
rises behind the queer, tressy, shaking eucal3rptus tree. 

But I want to go soon, now. Frieda has not been contented 
here in an hotel— she wanted a house. But I liked the hotel — 
W2um and no effort. Then lately they have been making a great 
fuss over Laiy C. Scotland Yard holding it up— visiting my 
^ents — sort of threatenmg cruninal proceedings — ^and holding 
up my mail — ^aad actually confiscating two copies, MS. copies 
of my poems, Pansies, wWch I sent to my agent Curtis Brown 
— saying the poems were indecent and obscene — ^which they're 
not — and putting me to a lot of trouble. I don't mind when 
I'm well, but one gets run down. And those dirty canaUh to 
be calling me obscene! Really, why does one write! Or why 
does one write the things I write! I suppose it's destiny, but 
on the whole, an unkind one. Those precious young people 
who are supposed to admire one so much never stand up and 
give one a fait of lacking. I believe they’d see me thrown into 
prison for life, and never lift a finger. What a spunkless 
world! 

I was glad to hear of Bertie Russell. Perhaps he and his 
Dora will do something, after all— better than his donning away 
in Cambridge. 

I had such a silly, funny little letter from E. M. Forster, 
telling me d. propos of nothing that he admires me but doesn't 
read me. Do you ever see him? 

Did I teU you my pictures are going to be reproduced and 
put in a book— in colour— ^t lo guineas, a copy? I wrote a long 
foreword on painting in relation to life — good, I think, really. 

Don't you think it's nonsense when Murry says that my 
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world is not the ordinary man's world and that I am a sort of 
animal with a sixth sense. Seems to me more likely he’s a sort 
of animal widi only four senses— -the real sense of touch 
missing. They all seem determined to make a freak of me — 
to save their own short-failings, and make them ‘'normal." 

I wanted to go to Spain, but now it's upset— and Frieda 
doesn't want me to go. So I don't know what we shall do. I 
can even be arrested if I come to England— under the Post 
Office laws — oh, la la! 1 fed like wandering away somewhere— 
south — south— perhaps to Africa. But I shall let you know. 

I do most sincerely hope you'll be better, for I know so well 
what it is to fight with pain and struggle on from day to day. 
What 1 feel is that you are physic^y too weak, you need 
building up, you need to build up resistance. I'm sure you are 
in some way exhausted, and can't recuperate. Tell the doctors 
to find a way of nourishing you and fortif^ng you. 

Remember me to Philip — ^Aldous says he is busy editing 
memoirs for a book, which I'm sure he'll like doing. 

We have got a copy of Swgmtt GrisMca—good in its way, 
but so depressing and— sort of Jewish; not quite true. 

I do hope you'll be better and feel stroiger. 

Love from us both, 

D. H. Lawbekce. 


H6tei Beau Rivage, Bandol, Var, 

To Rhys Davies. Saturday iPostmark 9.3.29). 

Dear Davies,— 

Well, I was sorry about the story, especially as Lahr says 
^u look like being hard up. But if only your novel is done, 
you can soon do the stooy up a Wt, and we can place k. 

When wUl your novd be d«me? And when will you be 
along? Let me know, so we can have a room for you. 
The hotd gets very full nowadays. And it is possiWe my sister 
wiU be rowing for a fentnight. I am waiting to hear from her. 
So if she comes you vnli see her. 
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The Huxleys say Italy is icy cold, colder than it's ever been. 
On the whole, we seem to be pretty well off here. 

Don't for goodness' sake wear yourself out over that book. 
I've nearly re-typed all the Pansies, which has been a fair 
sweat, as I do so hate typing, and am bad at it. Then we both 
had a bit of 'flu — ^but not bad. 

Send a line then to say when you'll come, and aa revm 
from us both, 

D. H, Lawbence, 


Hdtel Bean Rivage, Bandol, Far. 

To M. Huxley. Monday, i8 Fc6., 1939. 


Dear Maru, — 

Your letter this evening. I'm a bit worried about your 
health, so please be a good child and reaUy take care for a while 
— don't bother about anything else. Now do as you're bidden, 
and don't go squiffing about any more, but keep still and warm 
and wdl fed: and don't buy a car just yet. Just be without one 
for six weeks, really. You need a rest from driving, 

I wrote you to Haskard's, but perhaps you didn't get it. 
Alas, my blue coat is an illusion! — ^My sister is here, arrived 
a week ago: and I am fond of her, but she Alls me with tortures 
of angry depression. I feel aU those Midlands behind her, . 
with their sort of despair. I want to put my pansies in the fire, 
and myself with them — oh* dear! But this afternoon Frieda 
and she have gone to Toulon— -and it was a lovely warm day, 
the loveliest — so you should have had a good journey — 
blue sea! But aU the palm trees and encdyptns trees (fBandol 
are dead — froxen dead. They look funny and dry and whitisl^x^i' 
desiccated — but I can't believe they’ll not put*^ forth. But 
Madame says the gardeners say no, th^ are hiked. I feel as if 
half the town had died. Then th^e wonderM blue tinkling 
days so still and feit! 

We had a bit of 'flu — I had— but not bad. Every sin^e body 
in die hotel had it— but mostly mildfeih. ' 

I have no news from Lmidott, I sent Jadi Hutchinson a 
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of the Pansies a week ago—want very much to know if he's 
got them. 

We now think of Cojsica. Frie<ia has read it up in Baedeker, 
and is ihrilledl So I ^ect we'll go— perhaps even end of next 
week. It sounds rather nice— and wonderfid for motoring in— - 
and all sorts of dimate— Ajaccio warm like here, then the 
mountains for summer. Anyhow, it's only a night from Nice or 
Marseilles, and only six hours from Livorno. So one easily gets 
out. If we don't like it, we’ll just cross to Horence— where it's 
warmer— -and get our tidngs and perhaps go to the ranch for the 
summer. No good tiying to take Frkda even to Mallorca. 

I wonder if Aldous would put Faulhan's address on this 
letter — ^look at it— Jos^h Barcad is the famous Sicsliau man- 
servant of Port-Cros— and the ktter finds me instead 
Paulhan — ^who as you know is editor of the Noavdle Revm 
Frangaise. 

Well, let us know you are safely arrived, and safely in bed, 
and warm and well fed. I shall fidget till 1 know. 

D. H. L. 

Could you get me Nancy Cunard's address? I'll ask her if 
she will do Lady C. 

The Pegasus makes no more show. 


BmddL 

To A. Huxl^. Monday, Ftb,, 1929. 

Dear Auooos,— 

Well, here is your J}icktnsian (Sentleman— st^estions, but 
not much help. I have written to Mr, Groves and told him to 
let me know at once, as if there is anything doing 1 will come to 
Paris to see to it: whidi I will. I would do a good bit to get this 
thir^goit^. And it would be fun to see you in your house. But 
if it is t«ce more "unforttmately we can't!” then we’ll kavc here 
for Marseilles on Thmsd^, and go to Spain. Am feeling fed- 
uppisb. 

The weather te been coldish and now it's raining a bit. I’m 
afraid this winter m goiag to be <me of the loi^-drawn-out 
mwitries of httfewi vfleness.*— Yts, Jix won’t have a icmg run fmr 
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his money~the English won't stand for that rant— fools if they 
did. — ^Rhys Davies conies this afternoon — ^and I've got to go to 
Toulon to get my new suit— grey— 750 frs. — I believe it will 
look nice — shall buy some nutty shirts and new shoes and see if 
I can't come out a butterfly for once — I want a metamorphosis 
or metempsychosis or both— a reincarnation into a dashing 
body that doesn't cough, — few daffodils in the shops, little 
wild ones, and I think of those in the woods near you, that were 
out when you came from Diablerets. Damn all American 
women with insistent voices! The sound of the hammer in 
those voices of theirs almost kills me. — The printers, terrified of 
Jix, are refusing to reproduce some of my pictures, so Stephen- 
son writes: the "Mango Tree," for one— that water-c»lour <rf 
which Maria said she couldn't hang it up in her bedroom when 
the boy was about — so I shall give it her, to hang in the ser- 
vant's room. — ^Am doirg a lovely one — water — of fighting men 
and singing swans. 

Do you think "Groves" sounds better or worse than 
"Moulder"? 

D.H.L. 

Dear Maria — The governess is engs^ed to the negro waiter 
and they walk arm in arm on Sundays like two birds of Paradise, 
but she looks none the less dvmmshsd—zad I disapprove. 

Did you see the cartoon of us all iatbt Evening Standard ? — 
got you by the hair!— D. H. L. 


Hdtel Beau Bivage, 

Bandol, Van 

To J. M. Murry. i March, 1939. 

Dear Jack,— 

I di^'t know your handwriting any more, it seems to have 
gone so small and sort of invisible. How are you? I'm pretty 
well, but a scratchy chest and cot^ as ever — sidcening — ^but 
pretty well in spite of all. I believe Katherine once stayed here, 
so perhaps you know the place. We gave up the Florence 
house, and are houseless. We think to leave here next Wednes- 
day, and go to Majorca, perhaps take a villa there. I haven’t 



any great hunch as to where I want to live— only# for the 
moment# not Italy. 

I haven't got a copy of the Rainbow, to save my life. My 
copy was stolen from me long ago — as every single first-edit, 
copy of my own books has been— just “lifted" by one kindly 
visitor or another. But the man can get the American edition 
from Ga%nani# for a dollar. I'll write and tell hun. 

And how are you? And how is your wife? I heard she was ill, 
but do hope she's better. Do you live in Hants now, and not 
Dorset? 

Frieda is about the same — but not quite so energetic as she 
used to be. I begin to realise that we da get older, and that it 
does make a great difference — some wa3?s, it’s pleasanter — 
I like being older— if only my chest didn’t scratch so much. 

I'll send you a line when we get an address— otherwise you 
must write me c/o Curtis Brown. 

Tanti ricordi! 

D.H.L. 


Bendol, Var. 

To A. and M. Huxley. 

Dear Aldoos and Maria,— 

Well, though Tve not heard from Mr. Groves, I've decided to 
mwf to F^atis to sec about an edft. of ixtdy C.— <lse I'll feel 
nditcMme, wiffi all diose other pir^. So expect to arrive 
Paris at 10,0 on Tueday n^ht. Frieda says she wants to go 
straight to Baden-Baden— by Lyon, Besan^on, Strasbu^— and 
join me in ten days or so. If you have a nice handy hotel to 
suggest, send me a line, I expect I'd get it— otherwise I shall 
pfobabiy go to the little H 6 od de Verssffles,Bvd. Montparnasse 
—near the gore. But I'd send you a line. 

]Rhys Davies will probably be coming up at the same time, so 
I'd have company. 

So ss» you soon— and hope it'll be nice weather and can 
have some lovdy meetii^ 
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6 o, Bovievard Montparnasse^ 

To A. and M. Hiixley. Wed. Evening. 

Dear Maria and Aldods, — 

We won’t come to lunch to-morrow, it’s so far, and an 

effort — ^and crowning glory, that man will turn up at 

your house directly after lunch — ^and I don’t want to see him 
twice. He called here — ^was most honoured by having had an 

interview with Jix — so I told him he'd be 

before ten years are out — don’t think he wants to see me 
twice — ^hope not — says you are bright fellow" — I said 
"Quite!" (Aldous, that's you.) 

I think we'll get off Saturday, for more quiet travelling. I 
don't want to go north, don't want to be North, shan't have any 
peace till I see the Mediterranean again, all the rest hell! 
Think we’ll go in little stages to Mallorca. The North has all 
gone evil — I can’t help feeling it morally or ethically, I mean 
anti-life, 

We’U see you though — ^ring-up. 

D.H.L. 


3, rae du Bac, 

Saresnes, Seine. 

To Rhys Davies. Wed. (Postmark 20.3.29). 

Dear Davies, — 

I arrived here with a bit of ’flu or somethii^— -felt very 
cheap*— but they are really very nice and kind to me, and look 
a&er me so niody, 

I am coming bade to the hotel on Monday, after lunch— will 
you tell the man? And I expect my wife on the Wed. following 
— 'per^ps with her nephew. You m^ht tell him that, without 
fixing it, because I'm not quite sure. 

WouM you come to tea to-morrow, come a bit early, and we 
can walk in the Bois by the river. I won't say luiuh, becaiee 
there are always people here, and you'd only be bored — ^the 
peoj^ bwe me a bit. 
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Could you bring me, out of my trunlj^ ibc wooden African 
vase, with its lid? I shall leave it here. It ^ at the bottom of 
the trunk, which I think I did not lock. You can lift out the 
tray of the trunk — it's under that. 

Do come, I shall be glad to see you and hear your news. 

D.H.L. 


Hotel de Versailles, 

6o, Bvd. Montparnasse, 

Paris, XV. 

To L. E. Pollinger. 3 April, 1939. 

Dear Pollinger, — 

Albert Boni called last evening, and we talked things ovci?-- 
and though he is not the publisher I should exactly choose, I 
think it would be a good lidag if he could have ah my books and 
publish them in a uniform edition, as he seems quite keen to do. 
In that case, he wants the poems, so we shall have to decide 
quickly in order to ask Cape to release his claim to these, 
before he goes any further. And then there is Alfred Knopfs 
Boni suggests I write him saying I was hurt by his refusal to 
print the poems, and now should be ^ad if he would release me 
from my oonttswt with him. Sh^ I do that? — W e talked about 
money, but very indefinite. Boni said I ought to get more than 
csint «f Saftssesr's and that whether I went over to 
tel, Bcttii, or ntai he wotdd give me £300 m the dcbt—tbat 
beii^ as far as I rec 3 ®mber, just about no per i»nt He asked 
me if I was in need of money, as he had a <ieque in his pocket 
and would be glad to write it out for me, I said, thank God I 
was not in ne^ of money, and would prefer he settled with 
you. Very distasteful, having people ha^ om a cheque acr<^ 
the and ending you to receive it as if it were the body 
of God. Rather repulsive. 

Thrace alto tibe man — • of the former ■ 

— ^ (umcem, whh something of the same story, offering nie 
money if I was “in need,” and asking about the Escaped Coat. 
I said I woidd not let te print the first half of that story as a 
cotopte thing, whtet indicatiiig that tt was only a ^ He 
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kept repeating over 900 dollars till I almost told him nine 

hundred I said I might prepare for him a little novel — ■ 

about 35,000 words — ^which I did two years ^o but which 
wants doing over. I might — ^when I settle somewhere. The 
MS. is in Florence. 

D. H. Lawbence. 


cjo Signor G. Orioti, 

6, Lmgamo Corsini, 

Florence, Italy, 

To D. V. Lederhandler. 5 April, 1939. 

Dear Mr. Lederhandler, — 

Many thanks for sending me that leaflet. As you surmise, 
Sun is included in The Woman Who Fade Away, so I shall be 
able to prosecute those pirates, which 1 must do, as it is be- 
coming intolerable. But I presume they have pirated the little 
unexpurgated edition of 150 copies of the unexpurgated form of 
the story — only slightly different from the Knopf version — 
which was printed over here in Paris by the Black Sun Press, 
and sold in New York by Harry F. Marks, 31, W. 47th St. — I 
wish you'd ask him about it. 

And still onot/ie^— the fifth — ^pirated edition of Lady Chatter ^ 

leyll Makes one illl I was very upset when I heard that 

of the Bookshop m Phila. vras back of the 

first pirated edition of Lady Chatterley, He is a personal 
friend — so 1 hated to hsax sui^ a thing, and am loath to believe 
it. Do you think there is anything in it? Do tell me. A certain 
circumstance makes me suspicious. 

No, alas, aU my early first editions have been stolen from me. 
But G. Orioli has one or two of my MSS. of stories — ^how much 
do you want to pay? 

in any case, many thanks for sending me that leaflet. 

Yours sincerely, 

D, H. Lawrence. 
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To H. Crosby. 


Paris, 


6 April, 


Dear Harry, — 

The packet of sweets just come — ^awfully nice of yon and 
Caresse. We’ve thottght of you a lot, these two pregnant days. 
But keep a little sun spot of insouciance somewhere inside you. 
Fm sure one of the great secrets of the sun is a strong insouci- 
ance, in the middle of him, where no one breaks in on him. 

We leave in the morning — ^via Orleans aiKl Toulouse. I do 
hope we shall like Spain, and perhaps find a place a bit like 
your Mill, with sun in the courtyard, and very still. 

I shall write you as soon as we really arrive anywhere — 
meanwhile, Thomas Cook and Son, 

Calle FontaneUa, 

Barcelona, 

will find us. 

Pax, theni the sunny sort. 

D.H.L. 


HStel Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Minorca, Spain. 

To Rhys Davies. 35 April, 19^. 

DiWS,— 

How fortunate I needn't eesmise to youl— everybody seems 
to think I ought to be in ecstasies over this plaos, even induding 
Frieda — ^Majorca is one of her oldest dreams — ^and I don’t really 
care for it. True, the sea is usually a most heavenly blue, and 
the old town lies round the tay, pale, phantom in the strong 
light, all a funny heapy-heap of buff and white— and the 
flowers are nice— and I like this hotel. But there is a odd Htdc 
wind, and som® days it is all fuimy and grey and ^my, 
soTocco, and they give one far too much food to eat, quite good 
food hfflW!, but m mch-asA my bill last wc«^ was over eleven 
pounds, meaely the hotel— and the Spanish isdnc, my God, it is 
foul, caipiss is cfaaM^K®ue aimpared, this is the sulphurous 



urination of some aged horse — ^and a bottle of Julien, the 
cheapest claret^ costs 9 pesetas — over six shillings — and worst 
of all, the place gets on my nerves all the time, the people are 
dead and staring, I can't bear their Spanishy faces, dead 
unpleasant masks, a bit like city English — ^and my malaria came 
bade, and my teeth chattered like castanets — and that’s the only 
truly Spanish thing I’ve done. We nearly took a house — and I 
must say, in some ways it was very nice, but thank God my 
malaria came on in time to save us from deciding on it. And 
that’s about all the news — except that we ran into Robert 
Nichols in the street the second day we came here, and saw 
quite a lot of him and his wife, and we liked them very much. 
They had been here three months, and just got fed-up, and had 
booked their berths, so they sailed off to Marseilles on Tuesday 
morning, and at that moment 1 wished 1 was sailing too. But 
in the morning when it is lovely and sunny and blue and fresh, 
I am reconciled ^ain, for a time. We may stay another twelve 
days— we might stop a month — but I think, by June surely, we 
sh^ be sailing also to Marseilles, and going either to Lago di 
Garda or somewhere like that. I don’t want to take a house 
here, to stay. I think, all in all, Italy is best when it comes to 
living, and France next. Triwnphat Frieda! I don’t feel as if I 
should work here — Nichols couldn’t — I fed somehow peeved, 
a state I do dislike, in myself even worse than others. Yet I do 
like the sea and the stmshine, and the pink convolvulus flowers 
all on the rocks. And we know some rather mce people, 
residents, who invite us to lunch and dinner, quite sodal. 

No news of the world. I’m sorry Stephenson is getting 
vaguer and v^uer. Will he pop like a bubble — even before he’s 
through with my book of pictures? 

So very glad you’ve got dear of Brentano’s — ^and am sure 
Chatto’s will look after jrou wdl. That’s ^od news, and all 
luck? I am stiU having wibble-wobbles wifti Seeker over 
Pmisies— and damn all putdishers, and all the trade. 

Many regards from us both— and I hope you hate the 
thought of Spain and Majorca sufficiently. 

D,H,L. 
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H6ul Principe Atfcmo^ 

Palma de Medlorca, Spain, 

To Hon. Dorothy Brett. 37 Aprd, 1939. 


Dear Brett, — 

So you are safely back in Taos, but not yet been up to the 
ranch, I had your letter to-day. And Mabel has dropped the 
Dude Ranch idea, but the Dude Rancheress isn^t so easy to 
drop. 1 can imagine the horror of it, the ccass paint and the 
dyed curtains and the built-in sleeping porches. H&bcl should 
never have entertained the idea at alL And perhaps it will 
be better if you have a separate studio, off the estate, so to 
speak. 

We have been here ten days. It’s quite nice, southern, 
and Mediterranean and a bit like Capri— only much more 
island and much fewer people. One could live quite lonely if 
one wanted. We nearly took a house, but then an attadc of 
malaria came on, and my teeth chattered and I thought I'd 
better beware. There isn’t malaria cm die island, so they swear, 
but it's evident I’m in the malarial tremble ssone. Still we'll 
stay a while, and see. Ids a very pleasant hotel, and practically 
no people at all. 

I wish, somehow, the mysterious bats would lift that keep us 
from bark: to the tandi— a sort of fear, a sort of instinct. 

Now I am in a Spanrih-spealriag country, I have New M^co 
before pqr ^pes 'every uKaneaii:. After all, it’s so much b:^er 
ajld^hw^tbaiithism. Buaj^tereniaiiKalMtpoiy, wherevCT 
yririgo; I fed the state m«s®aiast my ctossir^ the Atlantic 

just now. Bm we sksait make any move stett sdUng the ranch. 
Only, when you get back tq» riBoe, I <k) vwsh you would care- 
fidly collect all my MSS. and mrise nw a list and have Mabel 
check it and send it to me, and put the MSS. in safe deposit in 
Taos ru semd a cheque for the awts. Also let me know 
what the horses have cost, fmding— and the taxes. Somebody 
said you were trying to sell imme of the MSS., but I expect you 
were only ^■ngfag bait, to see what sort of fidi wodd rise. 
My larrinres m bteufy bring produced. I've seen procA of 
h^Q of tkg-fp' vttiy dnsiq>p otnting and smudgy. The ex- 
httaiionrijould be ready in May, wi»ati» bode comes. leant 
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paint in these hotels, and I am a bit at a loose end. Perhaps the 
Gods will move. Anyhow, I hope you'll have a nice summer 
and get good things done. Wonder if the cellar did fall ini 


D. H. L. 


Hotel Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Mallorca^ 

To M. and A. Huxley. Ascension Day {May gth, 1929). 
Dear Maria and Aldovs, — 

I had your letter, Maria, but no post card from Cook's, 
Barcelona — and not a sound from Aldous — ^whidi made me 
wonder where he was. However, I suppose you are both in 
London now, though I don't know where, so will send this to 
Suresnes. 

We are still on the island — ^but changed the hotel. This is 
very nice, on the edge of the sea, good food but too much of it — 
ten shillings a day. We are only four people in the place, so 
have it to ourselves. The weather contmues dry, the island 
parched, the sun hot, the wind often rather chilL The air itself 
is cold rather than hot — anyhow, cool. The exchange went 
down to thirty-seven. 

Yesterday we motored to Valdemosa, where Chopin was 
so happy and George Sand hated it. — It was lovely looking out 
from the monastery, into the dimness of the plain below, and 
the great loose roses of the monastery gardens so brilliant and 
spreading themselves out — then inside, the cloisters so white 
and silent. We picnicked on the north coast high above the 
sea, mountamous, and the bluest, bluest sea I ever saw — ^not 
hard like peacocks and jewels, but soft like blue feathers of the 
tit— really very lovely — and no people — olives and a few 
goats— and the big blueness shimmering to far off, north — 
lovely. Then we went on to Soller, and the smell of orange- 
blossom so strong and sweet in all the air, one felt like a bee. — ■ 
Coming back over the mountains we stopped in an old Moorish 
garden, with round shadowy pools under pMm trees, and big 
bright roses in the sun, and the yellow jasmine had shed so 
many flowers the grotmd was bnllimt yellow-rand nightingales 
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singing powerfully^ ringing in the curious stillness. There is a 
queer stillness where the Moors have been, like ghosts — bit 
morne, yet lovely for the time — ^like a pause in life, — It*s queer, 
there is a certain loveliness about the island, yet a certain 
underneath ugliness, unahve. The people seem to me mther 
dead, and they are ugly, and they have those non-ecistent 
bodies that English people often have, which I thought was 
impossible on the Mediterranean. But they say there is a 
large Jewish admixture. Dead-bodied people with rather ugly 
faces and a certain staleness. Curious! But it makes one have 
no desire to live here. The Spaniards, I believe, have refused 
life so long that life now refuses them, and they are rancid. 

I think we shall stay till towards the end of the month-— 
about a fortn^^it more — ^then I want if possible to take a steamer 
to Alicante or Valencia, and do a trip in Spain — ^Burgre, 
Granada, Cordoba, Seville, Madrid. I don't expert to like it 
immensely — ^that is, sympathetically. Yet it intererts me. 

Then perhaps we'll go to the Ligo di Garda or perhaps for a 
week to Forte, to see if there is a Imuse there. Since I don't 
think I want at all to stay permanently in Spain, we'd better 
cast round for a house before the real hot weather sets in. 

And I wonder how you are getting on in England, how it all 
seems to you. Somehow, I don't want to come. The cistus 
flowers are out among the todsst pink and white, and yellow 
sea-pc^piesbytfae£%a. Tlie world is lovely if one avoids man— 
so why not avoid haul Why not! Why not! I am tired of 
lajmSanity, 

But I hope you are having a fgood time, aod remember me to 
everybody and send a line. 

' D. H. L. 


HStd Prindpe Alfonsot 

Palma it Mallorca, Spagneu 

To Giulia Pini. Mag^, igag. 

Casa Giuua, — 

led a Smott OridE mk ha mandsto Vrndmm 

tttta tettera per dire chc nott vi abbiatiio 
pathaitio tatito di 6 di tutti gli alfti di Saa 



Paolo, vogliamo anche sapere come andate voL Come vi place 
il posto nuovo? la terra, come e? il lavoro, e duro, o pid leggero 
che a Sati Paolo? e il grano e gli ulivi, promessono bene per 
quest' anno? 

Qui siamo propno al mare, Mallorca e una isola che ap- 
partiene alia Spagna, la gente parla spagnuolo: ma tutto 
rissembra molto i I'ltalia; la campagna ha gli ulivi, il vino, 
grano, iguali alia Toscana. Pero fa un poco pid caldo, e pid 
asdutto qui. Non ha piovuto quasi mente, quest' anno, il 
grano va male, ma gli ulivi fioriscono belli. Gii mangiamo 
ciliege e nespole, le mandorle sono gid grosse. 

Restiamo ancora un poco qtii, perche d piace. La signora fa 
i bagm di mare, e abbiamo amid qui, come dappertutto. Ma 
non vogliamo vivere qui pa sempre. Ritomiamo in Italia, 
forse nel iuglio, o in settembre, per cercare una casa per 
vivere. Questa volta vogliamo una casa intera, e non un 
appartamento di sopra, come alia Mirenda, con una Zaira ed un 
'Tito di basso. Vorremo una casa non troppo grande, no troppo 
piccola, e con un giardino; dove possiamo stare in santa pace, 
senza queste fastidie della Villa Mirenda. C'h qualche cosa 
nella tua vicinanza? 

Pero, quando veniamo a Firenze, o quest' estate o nell' 
autunno, verremo alia Villa Sguand per vedervi tutd, e per 
salutarvi. Intanto tu d saiverai e d dirai tutto che c' d di nuovot 
come state tutti voij la Teresina, come va lei? — se va sposarsi? e 
il Pietro, pensa lui anche a sposarsi, e porta la sposa a vivere con 
voi? il Pierino, va sempre alia scuda? e come gli piace poi la 
scuola ttuova? e il babbo, e la zia, e lo zio, stamo tutd content! e 
bene? e la Stellina? 

lo vado sempre meghorando, poco a poco. La tosse me da 
sempre noia, pero di salute sono pid forte. La signora sta bene. 
Sua figiia, la pid vecchia, Elsa, che tu non hai vista, si e sposata 
un mese fa, ed ha passato un tempo col marito in Italia. Ora 
scaio tomati a Londra. I miei quadri, queUi che ho fatto a San 
Paolo, e che stavanc naUa Villa Mirenda, ora sono esposti a 
Londra in un' esposizione, tutta la gente va a verderlh siaio 
anche riprodotti in un libco, tutti quelli quadri, e aloini ahri, e 
quando veniamo a Firenze ti £ard vedere il libro, e tioonoscerai i 
quadri,. 
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Mi pare che non c*^ altro a dirti — dird dunque a nvederd^ e 
molti saluti di me e della signora a tutta la famiglia, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


To A. Huxley. 
Dear Aldousj — 


H&tel Prmctpe Alfonso, 

Palma de Mdlorca. 

xjth May, igagi. 


Your p.c. on lie 7th reached me to-day^— don't know why it 
took ten days. You should put Spam. I have seat you a letter 
and p.c. lately— hope you have them— we came to this address 
three weeks ago. — We didn't go into that house as I had a shot 
of malaria and didn't vraat to risk the dia^e— but it hasn't 


come back. It's rather lovely here — so fresh and calm and 


sunny — but there is a certain something about the atmospheie, 
a human deadness and a foolish ineffectual sort of resistance^ to 


life^ which bores me and makes me not want to stay. With all 
their tiresomeness I like the Italians much better, and the 


French too. They are more alive, more frank, more life- 
generous. The Spaniards seem like boxes of something shut 
up and gone stale. We want to leave at end of the month, and 
hesitate very much whether to take the steamer straight to 
Marseilles, or whether to get the boat to Alicante, and go to 
Burgos, Qramdat, Seville, Cordoba, Toledo and Madrid, then 
on to Italy, Frieda is again moaning for a house, so I think 
we'U look In Italy~™«kher Massa or di Gardar~we may & 
s^Botihing jftiite soc^ so as not to remain in 
space. Mhria,wlmt do you think about 

When do you leave for Italy? I must say the Mediternmean 
is a great comfort— and there are stretciies of wild coast, and 
little uninhabited bays on this island, re^ lovely, like the 
first day of time — only, qucerly enough, a bit ftuanted. I feel old 
and sullen ghosts on the air, and am rather frightened. 

I have seen proofe of most of my pictures— some rather good, 
some lamentable. But I think it'll be a nice book — ^and they've 
ake^y got orders for about £2,500 wordt— orders for all the 
vellumcopies— ten— «t£5oeach. Figvaati. I doubt Stephenson 
can't give you a copy, so shall give Maria one of mine. 
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H 6 tel Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Mallorca, Spain. 

To R. and N. Nichols. i8 May, 1929. 

Dear Nichols and Mrs. Nichols, — 

I was very sorry to hear from Nell that you, Robert, had 
rather crocked up in Paris and gone on being crocked up in 
England. That's really too bad. Take it from me, you ought to 
live in the south, in the sun — ^not here, I think, but some place 
like Rapallo, where it's rather lovely and not too far. I agree 
this isn’t a good place for work. I have tried to paint two 
pictures — and each time it's been a failure and made me all on 
edge. So I accept the decree of destiny, and shall make no 
further attempt to work at all while I am m Spain. 

I think we shall leave this day fortnight on the boat for 
Alicante, and nrake a litde tour of Spain, and then sail Bar- 
celona to Genoa and look for a house in Italy. If we find one, I 
hope you'll come next winter within reach, that would be fun if 
we could see one another. 

It is brilliant and sunny here, but the wind is slUl cold if you 
sit in it. We went to Gala Rajada for a long week-end, with I^s. 
Murray and Mrs. Leopold. It is on the N.E. coast, and in some 
ways rather lovely, lonely clean little bays with pine trees down 
to the shore. But the queer raw wind caught my chest — ^yet 
the sun was amazing, so bright, the sea so pure. Mrs. Murray 
and Mrs. L. are leaving on Tuesday — ^we have been just four 
in the hotel — ^thc tali waiter has gone to Paris. Now we shall be 
alone with an elderly American man who giggles and is a fool. 
But not for long. 

Send us a line and I do hope you are better. I still duly eat 

the Bemax for breakfast— ‘Begin Breakfast, etc. and I 

think of you each time. 

Many good wishes from us both. 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Hdtel Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Mallorca, Spain. 

To J. M. Mutry, 30 May, 1929. 

Dear Jack, — 

Your letter came on here — I had your other one, too, with 
photographs of the children— felt so distressed about your 
wife. 

But you see, my dear chap, leavit® aside all my impatience 
and ‘'don’t care,” I know well that we “missed it,” as you put 
it. I don’t understand you, your workings are beyond me. And 
you don’t get me. You said in your review of my poems; “this 
is not life, life is not like that.” And you have the same attitude 
to the real me. Life is not like that— ergo, there is no such 
animal. Hence my “don't care.” I am tired of being told 
there is no such animal, by animals who are merely different. 
If I am a giraffe, and the ordinary Englishmen who write 
about me and say they know me are nice well-behaved d<^, 
there it is, the anunab are different. And the me that you say 
you love is not me, but an idol of your own imaguiation. 
Believe me, you don’t love me. Ute animal that I am you 
instinctively dislike — ^just as all the Lynds and Squires and 
Eliots and Goulds instinctivdy dislike it— and you all say 
there's no such animal, or if there is there ought not to be so 
why not stick to your position? If I am the only man in yout 
life, it is not becat^ I am I, but mtarcly because I provided the 
speti of dust on which you formed your crystal of an imaginary 
man. We don't know one another— if you knew how little we 
know one anothcri And let's not pretend. By pretending a bit, 
we had some jolly times, in die past. But we all had to pretend a 
bit— and we could none of us keep it up. BcUeve me, we 
belong to different worlds, different ways of consciousness, you 
and I, and the best we can do is to let one another alone, for ever 
and ever. We arc a dissonance. 

My health is a great nuisance, but by no meats as bad as all 
that, and I have no idea of passii^ out. We want to leave next 
week for a short tour in Spain — then go north. So don t think 
of coming to MaUcarca. It is no good our meeting— even when 
we arc immorud spirits, we shall dwell m different Hades. 
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Why not accept it. But I do hope your wife is getting better 
and the children are well and gay. 

D.H.L. 


H 6 tel Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Mallorca, Spain, 

To Enid Hilton. 30 May, 1929. 

Dear Eotd, — 

I wonder if you are still there — send me a line if you get this. 
It was very nice of you to send ail the information — I've 
written it down in my book. But it doesn't look as if it would 
easily get hot. It's lovely and sunny here, but not a bit too 
hot — very nice, in feet. 

We thiik of staying another fortnight, then doing a little 
tour in Spain, if it won’t be too strenuous, and then taking a 
boat to G^noa. Frieda of course pines for the Mirenda, or 
something like it— -so I think the best we can do is to go to Italy 
and find ourselves a proper house — ^not a half, like the Mirenda 
and fit it up for good and for keeps. I think, ^ in aH, that's the 
best — ^and Italy most suitable. We may sell the ranch. 

When you go back to London will you please post for me the 
complete MSS. of The Escaped Cock— both, parts — to 
Mrs. Harry Crosby, 

19, rue de Lille, . 

Paris, 7". 

They are rather important so please register them safely. 

And I expect you’ll find Ae exhibition about mady to open. 
I've had ai of die proofe of my pictures— some of the re- 
productions quite good — I think it will make a stunning book — 
wish I could give you one, but my poor six copies are all 
demanded, what with family and obligations. 

I do hope you’ve had a jolly holiday-later on you must 
come where we arc. 

Regards to both, 

D. H. Lawrence. - 
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Hdtel Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Mcdlorca, Sptm, 

To L. E. PolUnger. 22nd May, 193$. 

Dear Pollingeh, — 

No, I am not going to die just yet, I hope. My Inxmchiais 
have been acting up and making me swear, these last ten da^rs-— 
but I eat my dinner as usual, and go out to tea and luncheon 
here and there. How anxious they must be to have me dead, 
my fellow scribes and countrymeni I won't oblige them if I can 
help. 

I hear Stephenson's book of my pictures is nearly wady— and 
apparently he has orders for h^ of them— perhaps more by 
now — ^this was two weeks 3 %o and all the ten v^um cofaes at 50 
gumeas ordered. Be sure and see the book is properly copy- 
righted. 

Well, I hope we’ll snmoth out all these little businesses for 
the moment — ^but this country makes one fed extra pugnacious 
and dismchned for compliance. 

Boards, 

D. H. Lawksnce. 

You will see I altered the 250 badk to 150, for the nonce! 


Pa^de Mallorca, Spam. 

T«i;k¥«Udterhandkr. 25^0^,1929. 

Dear Mr. l^EraRHANijOB,--- 

I think in Florence I have got some ni« litde es^y or story 
in MS. that I can send you for your $60— sance that is what you 
want. But it must wait awhile till I go to Italy, as the MSS. arc 
locked in my private trunks, and I never sdl any — I only sold 
one in my life, realiy—to a personal friend. Write to me again, 
c/o Orioli to remind, me, and TU teU you what I've got, so you 
choose. 

And I will give you tl^se two pages of the tough draft of one 
w two of die Pansies pocms-^tie to come out in b(x)k form just 

now. I diall bum the rest of the tou#t drafts— I ham such stuff 
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about — ^but as I have nothing else, you can have these two pp. if 
you want them. I’m sorry I crossed them out, but I did that to 
all the poems as I got them into shape. 

Don’t tell anybody I gave you these, or I shall have no peace. 

Thanks for the news about the pirates. Perhaps we shall 
succeed in coming at something more definite, later on. 

My book of pictures is ten guineas in English. It is nearly 
ready — and will be very nice, I think. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Palma de Mallorca, Spain, 

To Speiser and Speiser. a6 May, 1929. 

My dear Mr. Speiser, — 

That is very kind of you, to say you will try to hunt out the 
pirates of Lcidy Chatterley's Lover and of Sun, Perhaps you 
disapprove of my novel — if you have read it — ^myself, naturally, 
I stand by it, through all time. But it would be a service to 
literature if this unabashed piracy were stopped, or even 
chedted. There have appeared at least three pirated editions of 
Lady Chatterley's Lover in U,S.A. — I have seen copies of two. 
But 1 have not seen a copy of the first, the Philadelphia bootleg 

edition, though I have a description of it — ^and I hear 

sells it steadily. It ought to be more easy to lay hold 

of the pirates of Sun, a short story included in my volume, TAc 
Woman Who Rode Away, published and copyrighted by Alfred 
A. Knopf last year. Later a little unexpurgated edition of the 
story was privately printed in Paris — only very slightly different 
from the Knopf version — and sold in New York by a book- 
seller called, I think, Harry Marksi I don't know him. I asked 
Edwin Rich to sec if he co^d find out who pirated San (Rich is 
manner of Curtis Brown, Ltd., my literary ^ents in New 
York) — ^but I don't know what success he had. Also Harry 
Marks — or Harry B, Marks — said he would try to prosecute the 
same pirates. But I hear nothing further. 

Myself, I write in all honesty and in the sincere belief that 
the Wnan consciousness needs badly now to have the doors 
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freely opened into the dark chamber of horrors of ^'sex”— it is 
no chamber of horrors really, of course— and I feel the languagfe ' 
needs to be freed of various artificial taboos on words and 
expressions. All these taboos and shut doors only make for 
social insanity. I do my work, and take the reward of insult, 
since it is to be expected. But surely all sincere work is worth 
some bit of protection. 

If there is any information I can give you, will you frfease 
address me c/o Curtis Brown, Ltd., 

6, Henrietta St., 

Covent Garden, 

London, W.C.3. 

This IS quickest. And anyhow many tiianks for your 
sympathy. 

And if you can assure me that the Bookshop is not 

concerned in any way in pirating my books, I shall be very glad. 
But tell me if you find it is otherwise. It's hard to know. 

Sincerely, 

D. H, Lawrence. 


H6ui Principe Alfonso, 

Palma de Maltorca, Spim, 

To Rh^ Davies. 3® *9^* 

Dear Davies, — 

Well, I’m. very sorry about your not gcttmg yom novel 
published just now. But don't you think of aitcring it a lot. 
Thcy'fi swallow it in a while, when titey've got over their Jixing 
ooBS&atton. I^y word, I'd give 'em jalap— and I hope the 
Never you mind. Ftar the time being, write stert 
stories, asbout gcttu^ om dame in a limited edition. 

And damn all fe^teni^ litde Qies. 

If you find oat when Doffothy Warren's show is commg oft, 
then my sister wifi fxxm down ks it, and if you wrote to her 
you could meet her them. But go to the Midlands cme day. 
And don't go to Julian Huxley's if you don't want to. Aldous 
has be en s^ering acutely from a stiff-ncdc-^stiS-neckcd, and 
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uncifcumcised generation. They arc leaving for Italy next week, 
having come to hate that house mortally. 

It is really rather lovely here, warm and sunny and blue, and 
so remote, if one goes a bit avray. Of course we know a number 
of residents — come-to-lunch kind of thing — but nice. To-day 
we motored along the coast to a lonely bay with pine-trees 
down to the sea, and the Mallorquin servants cooked Spanish 
rice over a fire in a huge pot, and the others bathed, and I sat 
under a tree like the anaent of days and drank small beer- 
microscopic bock — ^and it was really very lovely, no one in the 
world but us. This is a wonderful place for doing nothing — the 
time passes rapidly in a long stretch of nothingness — ^broken by 
someone fetching us out in a motor, or somebody else in a 
donkey-cart. It is very good for my health, I believe. This 
letter is my most serious contribution to literature these six 
weeks. There's something I like about the Island — ^but the 
people are dullish. There is a great fume again about a house. 
“I mast have a house of my own now.” Meanwhile we have this 
rather large, smped hotel almost to ourselves — and have the 
rim of the establishment. It's very free. The food is very 
good, but so abundant — 5 courses for lunch, and then a lot of 
fruit — ^that I get frightened. The servants eat themselves tight, 
you never saw such a full-fed lot. That's Mallorca. I never 
want to see roast chicken or fried chicken ^ain. The hotel bill 
comes to about ten quid a week — exactly — ^and they say I'm 
fatter. I'm certainly fiiUer. I still haven't got used to the wine, 
but I have a hollow suspicion that you'd even like it — sugary.— 
I drink this canary be-pissed beer. 

Yes, go to the 1^0. The animals don't care for gin! I didn't 
sec Henderson's stammering^ on me, and don't send diem 
unless I shall feel like buttered asparagus (it's all wild here) 
when I read it. 

Remember us very nicely to your mother and sister; tell 
them to be good and sporting, and trip out to Italy or Spain 
next year. C’csf h premier pas gm coate — and they took it this 
spring. Keep up your fine enthusiasm for scrubbmg die bed- 
room floor, and teli me when you're going broke. 

Belle case! 
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Forte dei Marnii, Italy, 

cjo Cartis Brewtit Ltd., 6 , Hemietta St., 

Covait Garden, London, W.C.a, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. a j Jane, igag. 

Dear Bistt, — 

I want to write to you about my manusofipts. You know I 
keep them as a sort of nest-egg. One day I shall need them. 
So I depend on them for my reserve. For this reason I don't 
sell them. I’ve only sold one manuscript in all my life and that 
is the complete version of Sm which Harry Crosby printed 
unexpurgated in Paris, mid he gave me a hundred gold dollars. 
Beyond that, nothing. Yet I am always hearing of MSS. of 
mine for sale in dealers* catalogues— -things that have been 
sneaked from me by various people— friends and otherwise. 
And it's very unpleasant. 

So now I want you to get straight for me the MSS. I left 
behind at the ranch. Will you please make me a list of them and 
let Mabel and Mr. Read, of the Taos Bank check the list; then 
take a safe-deposit in my name in the Taos Bank, put the 
manuscripts in it, and give the key to Mr. Read to hold for me. 
At the same time will you give the deeds of the ranch, all the 
papers connected with the property which we left in the iron 
trunk, to Mr. Frayne, the lawyer — I suppose he is still there — 
for him to see if the holding is properly recorded in Court; and 
then give these papers to Mr. Real to put in the safe-deposit 
with the rest. 

I trust you to do ths faithfully, and as soon as possible after 
you receive this letter. 

Then I want you to tell hk cxadtly what manuscripts I gave 
you* and which exactly you sold to Mrs. Hare; and how much 
she paid. Also if you have sold aiy others elsewhere. You will 
see that I need to keep track of all my manuscripts,^ sold or 
unsold, and I need to know the price they went au in f^ac^ to 
any future purchaser. So please answer me quite plainly and 
de&utely, or I shan't know what to think. 

We left Majorca last Tuesday— it was too hot. Friedah^ gone 
to England to see her children, and to see about the pictures. 
The show began on June 14th, and I've heard no definite news 
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— a long incomprehensible telegram here — sayir^ show great 
success — ^press critique bored or scurrilous and apparently some 
pictures sold^ but I can't make out quite what. The book is 
out — ^a very handsome volume — ^it has sold over 300 at ten 
guineas, and all the 50-guinea ones (ten). I am keeping you a 
copy, it is very swanky — but not sending it until I know how to 
get it through. Anyhow, there has been no mterference, so far, 
in England: so perhaps U.S will not kick. 

I am staying here in a pensione for a fortnight or so — ^Aldous 
and Maria have a little house — ^then I shall probably go to 
Switzerland to meet Frieda. I hear Maria Christina is in 
Europe, but where, I don't know. I wonder what is happening 
about the sale of the ranch. I think almost certainly we shall 
come over this autumn to settle up — or if I don't come, then 
Frieda will come alone. We must get it wound up now, it's no 
use dragging on. 

I shall trust your lo3rally to do the things I ask you to do, in 
this letter. 

D.H.L. 


Florence, 

To Maria Huxley. Wed,, 10. viu 39, 

You have heard of the catastrophe, of course — 13 pictures 
seized and in gaol — ^yours among them — and threatened to be 
burnt — <mto-da-fi — ^you have no luds in that picture. Frieda is 
staying on in London, don't know how long — ^had a telegram, 
nothii^ else. Arrived with a nasty cold, in bed two days — 
mserm — guess I got it sitting too late on the beach on Friday, as 
it was all in my legs and lower man — ^better now — out this 
evening for the first time. Shall leave Sunday or Monday, I 
think for Bavaria — ^not at all hot here, by good luck — ^more 
anon. 

D.H.L. 
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To L. E. Pollingcr. 
Dear Polunger,— ■ 


HStd Goldner LHwen, 

Uchtemhalt Baden-Baden. 

20 July, 1929. 


Well, here we are, all right— -it was so hot yesterday, we just 
did nothing, but last night a long and lurid thunderstorm 
poured out endless white electricity and set us free— now it’s 
delicious and cool and fresh. 

I hear there is another edition (pirated) of Lady C. about 
to appear in Philadelphia, Ulmtrat^ this time. My hat! what 
will it be like. . . . 

This is a nice old Gasthaas, quiet rooms on the garden, 9 
marks a day pension. Liditenthai is about i| miles from 
Baden, but it joins on now and is incorporated— and there is 
the tram. Even I can remember when it was a separate village. 
The tram only takes a few minutes — or you can walk along the 
Lichtenthaler-Allee, under the tre^ by the Oos, all the way. 
Baden itself is incurably 1850, with the romance and the 
pathos and the bathos of Turgenev rather than Dostoievsky. 
Just now the trees are very green, the roses very pink and very 
numerous, the fountains very white, the visitots not many, and 
the music also a httle pathetic. It would amuse you for a httie 
while. But my wife and her mother want us to go on Wednes- 
day up to the Plattig — about 9,000 feet up — only an hour or so 
drive from here. Everybody is crazy for altitude— except me, 
and I don’t like it very much. But I think every hill-top in 
Germany over 2,000 feet must be crowded with Germans, 
stepping heavenwards. That’s why Baden is comparatively 
empty. I don’t know if you'd like to come to the Plattig — ^have 
never been there myself — ^and I don’t know how long wc shall 

stay, m tell you, and perhaps if it’s nice you’ll <»mc. Orojme 

here when we descend again. I’m sure you’d like the LSwen, 
and Baden-Baden, for a bit. Germany seems to me, here, very 
quiet, prosperous, cheaper, and not so shoving or assertive any 
more. You must enme for a week or so, either to the Plattig, or 

to here. Better write to the Ludwig-Wilhelmstift. 

Ever, 

D. H, Iawhence. 
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Karhaas Pl&ttig, 

Bd BShl {Baden). 

To L. E. Pollinger» ^$th July, 1929. 

Dear Polunger, — 

I had the bright idea that perhaps we might print the 
first version of Lady C. as it stands. In my usual way, I wrote 
the whole novel, complete, three times. The first time is almost 
quite proper — ^but very much tamer than the second and third 
time — ^and a good deal different — quite a different gamdeeeper, 
for example — a. little man of the people, merely of the people — I 
glanced at the MS, when I was in Florence — ^it is there, bound 
up complete. I could have it sent here and go over it— and 
could, I believe, easily make it passable; but shall I? Shall I 
print a crude first version? I carmot expurgate thej^iSl^t* 
ph3raical impossibility. 

Quite cool up here — ^had a huge storm-- it’s the usual 
Kwhaus with 150 people — ^and I am rather unhappy, and wish 
1 was back in the south, and could see the olive trees and the 
Mediterranean, Z hate these great black pine forests — ^and this 
heavy, though good food. I should pine away quite soon if I 
had to stay — ^fortunately I haven't. 

If you were aiming to Baden I should descend willingly to 
the Lowen ^ain. Else we shah soon go to Bavaria and then 
over the Brenner to the Garda. I hate the north. 

D. H. L. 


Write tot Hdtd Pldttig, 

Badischer Schwarzwald, Germania. 
To G. OriolL Monday (no date). 

Dear Pino,— 

Suddenly I have the br^ht idea that the first version of 
Lady C. may be die right one for Knopf and Seeker. I believe 

it h^ hardly any — or — , and no address to the 

— — ; in fact h^dly any of the root of the matter at all. You 
remember the first version is the one you had bound ftu 
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Frieda, and it is in your flat. I wish you would just glance 
though the so-called hot parts, and tell me how hot they are. 
I m sure they are hardly warm. And I'm sure I could expurgate 
the few flies out of that Vu^in ointment— whereas our Lady C. 
I cannot, absolutely cannotf even begin to expurgate. 

If you dunk we can go ^ead with the first vcrsimi for the 
public edition, then perhaps you had better send me the MS, 
along. I supple I shall ^ve to have it typed out, since the 
whole thing will be different from our Lady. Perhaps I can 
find a typist here in Germany. I shall not risk sending the MS. 
to England. 

It is pretty hot here — especially in the afternoon. But the 
evening and night and mormng are cool. The hotel is very 
pleasant — ^an old Gastham with a garden and trees, where we 
sit out all day and drink beer and do nothing. But the women 
want to go up to a higher altitude, either the Plattig— about an 
hour from here — or Hecrenalp, a bit further. Frieda is going 
to look at the Platt^ this morning. 

She is very well, and as usual pretends to love it here, and 
as usual secretly rather hates it. The Germans are most 
curious. They love things just because they think they have 
a sentimental reason for loving them — das Heimatland, der 
Tanmnbatim, das Brumele, das BSchldn — the very words 
send a German into swoon of love, which is as often as not 
entirely false. They xailsa up their feelings in their heads, 
while their real feelings all go wrong. That’s why Germans 
come out with such startling and really silly bursts of hatred. 
Ifs the result of never livu^ from titeir real feelings, jdways 
from the feelings they invent in their heads. And that’s why, 
as a bourgeois crowd, they arc so monstrously ugly. My Go^ 
how ugly they can be! And it's because th^ never live direct 
from their spontaneous feeling; except in the matter of eatmg 
and drinking, God help us! 

I wish you were here to laugh at them with me. I daroi't 
say much to Frieda— She really hates them worse than I do, 
and flies inm a state. My God, why are people never steaight- 
forward? 

Btet the garden is so pleasant and ^till and green, the food 
is good, n^ fflothet-in-law is ^ and quiet now. I go by 
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myself to the Knrhaas, and sit under the trees listening to 
the orchestra and looking at the amazing grotesques of people. 
But I should go much oftener if you were here to go with 
me. — The world is fantastic. 

I do hope you are not killing yourself in that hot hole of a 
Montecatini. Don’t die of heart failure to cure your liver. — I 
do so wonder if Aldous is with you. — ^Don’t forget the 
Impruneta. 

D. H. L. 

How is Douglas? 


Kurhaas Plattig, 

To Miss Peam. 2 August, 1929. 

Dear Nancy Peahn, — 

I am sending you the article which Everyman asked me to 
write for their series — A Religion for the Young, This is my 
idea of a religion for the young — don't know if they'll print it — 
and don’t care very much, for I have a rather poor opinion of 
Everyman — ^and I'm sure they can pay nothing. But it's a nice 
article, much too good for them, so take care of it for me, and 
please read the beginning and correctmyquotations wherewrong. 

And no good asku^ me to do stories of anything else just 
now — I’m quite out of mood. I hate it here — ^it's bitter cold, 
rainy, pine woods black as hell, and 150 Kurgaste in this hotel, 
somehow weighs on my spirits horribly. I don’t feel “good” in 
Germany this time. However, we are going down from this 
beastly mountain to-momow^we are here for my mother-in- 
law’s sake, she is 78, and insanely mtly thinks of dutdiing at 
life to live till she’s too. It's too awful. But to-morrow we go 
down to more normal life, 

Hdtel Lowen, Lichtenthal bei Baden-Baden. Be so good 
as to tell the other dcpls, will you— thoi^h I think we shall stay 
only about a week— "then go south probably to Lake Como, for I 
feel no good at all here: don't feel well: icy wind has cut my 
dbest, after we had stewed in heat down in lie valley. Ye gods! 

I was thinking of those articles — essays — of mine which 
Murry printed in the Addpht—fova or five, a few years ago. I 
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wonder if you have copies of them. They would come in handy 
for a book, I have no copies of them, but Murry would have. 
And I expect he'd tell you exactly what articles of mine he ever 
printed. There must be lots that are not on your list. There 
must be quite enough for a book, really. 

Tve got a little novel — but I want to re-write it — if ever I get 
into the mood. It's about 30,000 words I suppose, 

D. H. L. 


Hdtel iMftn, 

Lichtentkal bet Baden-Baden, 
Allemagne. 

To H. and C. Crosby, a August, 1929. 

Dear Harry and Caresse,— 

It is a long time since I heard from you, you have answered 
none of my letters, I have been thinking perhaps you got cold 
feet about the Escaped Cock, since the ridiculous fuss over my 
pictures again, and since your Harry Marks came to Paris — ^if he 
came. And I want to tell you not to bother for a moment about 
the thing, if 3rou don't want to. If circumstances have so 
worked that it makes it inconvenient for you to publish the 
story, will you only please let me have back the MSS. — ^you 
have all my copies — so that I can make other arrangements. 
Believe me, I shall understand perfectly, if you tell me your 
plans are changed. 

We are here for another week or so, then I think we shall go 
down to Lake Como, It is rather edd and rather rainy, and 1 
don't like Germany this year. I want to go away. And as soon 
as it gets cool enough, we shall go to Italy and look for a house 
to live in. 

Meanwhile I hope you arc having a nice time and not too 
many complications. You are due to be in Cannes, but I 
suppose you're elsewhere. 

You, Caresse, please answer my letter if Harry is otherwise 
involved, and tell me how you are and how things are, and let 
me know about the story. 

Sincerely, 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Hdtel LSwen, 

Lichtenthcd, 

Baden-Badetu 

To A. and M. Huxley* 6 Aug,, 1939. 

Dear Aldous and Maria, — 

We had both your letters — ^up on that beastly Plattig'that I 
loathed so much, and where I nearly perished of cold if I put 
my nose out of doors — ^the hotel being heated up. Horriblel 
Save me from HShduftkttrorte. It is quite nice here — an old 
mn, we sit in the garden and eat fat red plums — ^and the 
weather is just nght, sunny and just pleasant for meals out of 
doors. 

Aldous, I didn't know Frieda had been turning her heavy 
artillery on you. She only confessed very proud herself, 
after I had your letter. Anyhow, let's hope it’ll be another shot 
in the bovre of the old buffers, your article. 

I haven’t any news — ^the case is supposed to be on Thursday 
— I expect, anyhow, they’ll burn the four books just to show 
that they can bum something — ^their own fingers also, I hope. 
Am exceedingly bored by it all, and wish I had never had a 
show. Never again. But one does forget what they are like, the 
swine people. 

The Pansies unespui^iued ate ready and will be sent to you 
this wedk, I expect, I 'must say thtg/^vc made rather an awful 
book of it, filled up the pages like a cheap printed report, and 
paper absolutely scarce. I pity the poor devils who pay £2 a 
co]Kf“~but I can’t help it. Stephenson lent his name as printer, 
but he'll look down his nose when he sees how badly the book 
is fdanned and executed. Tm disappointed — ^but I can’t 
help it. 

I wonder how you are feeling up in your mountains, I felt 
rotten here — I hope you won’t also get cold and rain. I am 
seeing a doctor, so we shall probably be two more weeks here at 
least. After that, 1 don’t know. I felt incapaHe of a plan. 
Chily this autumn I want to find a house, eitiier in Italy or 
Marseilles. I think Italy for preference. — I hear the Crosbys 
sent Frieda a gramoplmne to Italy — I hope not c/o you, or 
I«,^lyaskedUm.,i,MBSc^ 



noffeng till we had a house— but there you are! People! They 
are still in Paris. 

I feel very piano here in Germany and incapable of much. A 
Gesdngverein is just arriving with oak-wreaths round their 
heads and red ribbons — so we shall hat% music wherever we 
go, like the Lady of Banbury Cross. People do m^e efforts 
to keep it up. 

D. H. L. 


Hotd LSwen, 

Lickteiahal, Badm-Baden, 

To M. Huxley. la Aag., 1909. 

Dear Mama,— 

So^ your mountain is no better than ours — though it 
plainly is not worse. We are much better down here — ^an old 
inn, with old garden with such nice trees, and I have a room 
with a balcony among the leaves, might be a sparrow. The 
weather has been very nice again, sunny and warm with a 
touch of autumn. I like it, really— but the atmosphere of 
Germany itself somehow makes one irritable, Frieda is really 
very irritable — ^but then she always is, in her native land. 
She never feels free, yet seems to hug the thing she isn’t free of, 
and altogether I just leave her alone. She has massage for her 
foot, atid all sorts of baths at the Kuramtdt, and takes it out 
th« way. Yesterday, evening, we celebrated her 50th hirdiday 
— ^we were nine people, five of whom were over seventy, and 
we drank Pfirsich Botele with a Flaschen Sdet in it, and ate 
trout and ducks — ^very nice. It was quite nice— but the 
Germans themselves are very depressed, and they leave me 
hollow. There are lovely roses on the table, and I dread the 
effect on Friedaof four large boxes of chocolates. 

1 have been going to the old Medizinabrat wlm examiadi me 
two years ago. He says the place on the lung very much luKded, 
the teondual condition better but not very much better, and 
the asthma no better. I n^dn't bother about the lung— but 
must look after the broncs and asthma— must not go to high 
altitudes, not even 3,000 feet — ^and am best living near the sea— 
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and otherwise there's not much to be done, except avoid damp, 
sudden changes, and dust: keep as even temperature as possible, 
and not try to walk or climb much, as I should never exert 
the asthma to make me pant. — I knew it all. Meanwhile 
another Medizimbrat gives me a httle treatment for my ear, 
and life is a jest and all things show it, and my name's Mr. 
Gay. 

Don't ask me what we shall do in Sept, While we stay in 
Germany I am sort of paralysed — can't come to any con- 
clusion — ^and Frieda is worse. But we shall look for a house. 
I suppose you have seen about the pictures. I merely had two 
telegrams, they both sayt “Writing,” but not a word has 
appeared yet. At the moment I despise and detest the very 
name Englishman, They are mincMom, the best of them, 
and foully “pure,” white as lepers. PsJil 

Well, that’s about all. We shall be here ten more days, 
anyhow, I suppose. Remember me ta Costansa and Ekkie, if 
they are still there. 

D.H.L. 

I'm sorry Aldotts isn’t well — ^hope he’s not in for one of those 
lot^ psychological-organical changes that men get, like the 
change of life in women. 

HStel iMmn, 

Lichtenthal, Baden-Baden, 

To Catherine Carswell. 12 Aug,, 1929. 

Deak Catherine, — 

I was glad to have your letter to-day and to know you really 
do like the pictures. It pleases me very much when people 
genuinely respond to them: and you know, the peasants loved 
them, at the Mirenda: and the proprietress of the hotel at 
Bandol loved the four I did there — ^and the postman, an 
intelligent young Swiss, used to stand and stare at those I 
painted in Gsteig. It never occurred to any of them to be 
shocked. Yet people who called themselves my dear ftiends 
were not only shodted but mortally offended by them. But they 
were just bourgeois. I Could see my sister Ada genuindy loved 
them. There seems to be no middle Hne. 
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The police-case business bores and disgusts me and makes 
me feel 1 never want to send another inch of work to England, 
either paint or pen. Why are those morons and canaille allowed 
to insult one ad lib,, while one is defenceless? England is a lily- 
livered country, when it comes to purity. 

Your Whitman joke is amusing, but, alasl it would only be 
played once more at my expense. These people are nastier 
than you imagine, and it only needs a little more to start them 
putting pressure on the French or Italian Govts, to prosecute 
me for producing and issuing obscemty. I do not want to find 
m]^df in gaol, as a final insult— with a little vague sympathy in 
the far distance. No, for God's sake, leave my unfortunate 
name alone just now. 

I am glad you are out of the studio and having a rest from 
housework, and getting along with Burns. What a tlirill when 
the book is finally done. 

We shall stay here a little longer, then begin, to move south. 
We want to go to Italy to find a house— it’s becomii^ imiierative 
to have some sort of a place of our own. Meanwhile, it’s really 
very nice here— an old intt with garden quiet and shady, 
where one can sit all day if one likes. 

No, the trouble is, ona the police attadc you, you are 
entirely at their mercy— so there it is. 

Ever, 

D.H,L. 

The pcxm* is del^htful— hut 1 don't understand all the 
words. 


LSmn, Idchtenthal, 

Baden-Baden. 

To M. and A. Huxley. 30 Aug., igag. 

Dear Maria and Aldous,— 

Glad you arc dovwi again in the proper warm — ^it s rather cold 
here, and we have arrat^ed to leave on Saturday and to 
Bavaria, where I'm afraid it will be colder. &ems a funny sum- 
mer, started so hot and then left off. Everything here s® inteoswy 
green, it quite hurts. Yet there is a chill autumn feeling m the 

* A love dialogue by Dwibat. 
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air* I feel more and more one shoidd never go far from the 
Mediterranean! 

I suppose that you know by now that the pictures are safe — 
Dorotl^ has them back, and she will give Hutchinson the 
North Sea for you. I'm sure you will like it. But they burnt four 
of the picture books, including one of the vellum copies, and 
somehow it makes me very mad. Why can't they bum some of 
their own idiocy, and leave things alone they don't understand. 

A bore that gramophone! Could you somehow deposit it 
with Pino? Perhaps you will be going to Florence? Or even 
Costanza might kindly take it. I'm so sorry you are troubled 
with It, but really it's not my fault. 

I hear most of the new Pansies are sold, but they haven't sent 
out the gift copies yet — ^some delay or other getting them from 
the printers. 

Titus has sold the first 3,000 Lady C. and is printing again. 

I don't think we shall come to Forte. If we go to Bavaria 
we shall stay till mid September, then come south by way of 
Garda. Frieda still limps, but her foot is much better. Tm 
not in a good mood at all — can’t do anythmg and am altogether 
disagreeable. I want to move from here — ^have had enough of 
Germany and relatives for the moment. Another axiom is that 
relatives and family relations are ciways bad for one, and 
should be taken in the smallest doses possible. These five 
weeks here were two too many. 

The photographs were very jolly. I'm sure the boy has a good 
time. Poor Jehanne, I often think of her. Her shawl is so mudb. 
admired — and she's so down on her luck. And once one goes 
down it's so hard to come up — my health has taught me that. — I 
shall send a post card with new address. 

D. H.L. 


Hdtd LSwen, LuMmthcA^ 
Baden-Baderu 

To Rhys Davies. 34 A«g., 1939. 

Deab Davies,— 

Your letter this morning-— and what a dismal picture of the 
Welsh countryside! Do you think people are going to die 
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mushroom state, or, when they i?et low 

«y ,p.hy. W. rgJr'c/.SS^'IS^I:, 

biff Wrated'miht^**^ novels, Tlic problem is, would the 
Jf%o^l ^bhe swallow you anyhow, at this state of affairs? 

Mandrake for one of your books; ask for at 

Theyoughttogiveit 
Christmas. It 

purpose very well. They have 
«o,«ed a certain mt«est~^d there is a big public waiting to 

fk ^ orthodox, does not come 

niiWi There is the enormous “proper” 

pubhc, of Hemcmann or GoUancs. But I believe the “im- 

Mc almost^ big, if not bigger, so long as they 

^ “proper” pubhc is 

\ so. in my case. But then I am 

amaaed to r^e how huge, and how much more potent the 
improper public is. And it is on this the Mandrake will draw, 
^d they may have a run of real success— I would risk them, if 
w^ y®“* ®u£ I don t think they'll have a long run. Stephen- 
am IS ^pAcr sort of muslusoom— he grows too fast. And the 
big publishers, after a while, will quash them. But for the 
mom^t they may just be your ticket. That’s how it looks to 
me. I d ^dly wnte any sort of foreword for you— but better 
not. In the &st place because of the police, in the second, it's 
not maUy good for your reputation. But if you or Stephenson 
thu* of any way m which I could be of ise, let me know. I 
could certainly do a review. 

I want Charlie Labr to start a little fortni^tly rsuz 
The Sqmb^ or something like that— just to rag them all, to get at 
them and lampoon them, make fiia of them, jeer at them and 
altt^ether have a good time. We would have a little thing of 
about ten. pages^ not much bigger than this note^pap^^ in 
and we'd aU have noms de plum^Td be David 
sell it at anything up to sixpence — do a few numbers just for 
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fun, and if it got really started, put it on a money basis — n 
business basis. For the beginning we’d find the money between 
us — costs ought to be very slight — ^I'd stand a few quid. The 
trouble is a good editor. Would you like to try it? — ^perhaps 
with Mrs. Lahr to help. We want short little peppery things, 
pansies, tiny articles. I’m sure you'd be good at squibs. Your 
idea of the lily-white policemen of London fainting with shock 
at the sight of one of my nudes would make an Ai squib. The 
thing to do would be to seize on the ridiculous points in 
politics — ^literature and newspapers — ^and people — ^and just 
ridicule them — ^watch the press and the books and just get a 
lat^ out of them. 

We leave here to-morrow for Bavaria, and I’m glad. Baden 
is quite lovely in its way, and everybody quite nice, in their way, 
yet one feels that the Germans, underneath, aren't mce. And 
these huge German women sitting round one like mountains 
that would never even know if they sat on one— I’m sure their 
bottoms would be too tough for my poor pinching — ^thcy 
simply give methe horrors. I want to go somewherewherethe 
women are a bit smaller: and where their hats don’t sit so 
menacingly on their heads. You can get me in Bavaria 
c/o Br. Max Mohr, 

"Wdfegrube,” 

Rottach-am-Tegemsee, 

Oberbayem. 

But I shall send an address. 

In Sept, we want to go down to Italy to lookfor a house — ^and 
let’s hope the gods will guide us. 

Tell your mother and sister I’m very glad they stick up for 
me. They are quite right, I'm quite a nice person, really. God 
knows why I should have so much mud poured over me. 

The poor young man of the faggot and peas (what a good 
pansy there is therel); have you seen anyof his stories or poems? 
And ivfua are they like? 

If you get much, more boost in the Welsh papers you’ll soon 
be able to pose as the national bard, and wear a crown of 
leate — or is it written leeks? porri. 


D.H.L. 



Kaffee Angermaier, 
Bottach-am-Tegernsee, Oberbayem. 
To W. E, Hopkin. 50 

Dear Willie, — 

We are here among the mountains'— rather a lovely place— 
and very peaceful, a Utde inn smelling terriiicaliy of cows— 
but wc eat out of doors under the trees, and live in a little 
house to ourselves. It is much more the old Germany here. I 
simply can't stand the new Germany— it’s awful, so empty and 
depressing and in a hurry to get nowhere. 

I think in about a fortnight’s time we shall go down to Italy 
again. Give me the south, the Mediterranean. 

I'm sure Eastwood is a dreary place now— and it will go on 
getting drearier, unless something hapjwns— if anything can 
happen, in happy England. 

Hope you had a good time wth Stephenson — ^you two are 
sure to get on together. But you have to face the fact that the 
socialists dislike the Pansies much more than the aristocrats 
or even the cultured bourgeois do: ergo, the socialists are merely 
little bourgeois over again. 

M good wishes from us both, also to your wife. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


Kc^ee Angermaier, 

Rottack-am-Tegermee, Oberbaya^n, 
To A. Huxley. 5 SepL 

Dear Aldous,— 

Had your letter— also Maria's— ^jbd all goes gaily. Here 
we've been so-so. On Sunday Frieda had a bone-setter &om 
a neighbouring vills^e — a fanner. He felt her foot, said: Nai 
's ist Vaas/ — shoved with his thumbs, a little click. Fertig! 
he said, and so it was. It was really funny. The bone was off 
the (»ntrc, resting on the side of tibie sodket He just jmshed 
it back, the whole thing took a minute. But he said if it had 
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gone 3 few more months it would have been too late, as the 
socket fills in to fit itself up to the displaced bone. — ^And I 

had paid la guineas to the Park Lane specialist, ; and 

four gmneas to the masseuse in Baden: and there is still the 

bill of the long-bearded Herr Medizinabrat to pay — 

also a sort of specialist. VoUi les midecmsl I call it monstrous. 

K she hadn^t come here she'd have limped all her life, and now 
already she goes quite normal, only a little bit of stijOEness. 
“Ach! wear it off like a rusty key!” said the man. 

The next is, I've been in bed ^ week feeling a wreck — and 
two doctors, freandlich, descended on me. One is a new, very 
modem one, who was a Pf carer — a priest— and has a Klinik in 
Miinchen and does wondem, chiefly with diet and breathing. 

He wasn't the ordiimy Artz at all— sajra that in a few weeks, 
with diet and a bit of breathir^, I ought to be well. He says 
that we are all undergoing a great change m our animal man — 
that mcludes woman, of course. But especially men between 
42 and 49 are in a state of change. The new animal man will 
be different from the old — ^and already demands different food 
and different rhythms — ^but he is given only old food and old 
rhythms, and so gets poisoned. He ss^ mine is partly poison 
from unwanted food — and I know that's true. Especially heavy 
German food is poison to me. He says, go back to simple food. 

The Roman legions conquered the world on millet porridge — 
he says he gets amazing results by substituting millet porridge 
for bread and potatoes, etc. Then as much raw food as possible 
— ^fruit, salads, etc.— no coffee, but tea if you like it — no vinegar 
or stroi^ add — otherwise pretty well anything plain— roast 
beef and so on — beer — a little wine — ^but no cake and pastry — 
and no rich sauces. The great thing is, if you can, to live mainly 
on the good, rather solid porridges — millet, oatmeal, barley — 
then raw fruits and vegetables — ^dien yaourt and sour miHc 
and %ht cheese-^and nuts. He says my asthma comes from 
the vagus nerve, which controls esqxtnsion of the blood- 
vessels—and the w^us nerve is in » constant state of reaction, 
from the stomach's recoil fixan ccmstait food which it doesn’t ,, 
msffy and consequent constant poisoning. He says dm 
muses my coi^lv in a large measure and I .believe htsik He 
a^mui^vioseimimrtaBetfaanc^uaafie is> not be poisoned 
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by wrong food. And any food you feel you don’t really want 
is wrong. 

Now I feel that this# on the whole, is true. I feel I don’t 
want most of the food I eat, merely ^cause it is the kind of 
food it ist even the bread,— So now for a new diet and a new 
man— I write it out in detail because I think it applies a good 
deal to Maria, and also to you, as well as to me. 

We wanted to leave about 15th. Motor to Innsbruck — then 
to Verona— then perhaps to Venice for a few days to meet 
Dorothy Warren and settle about the pictures — ^then finally 
Florence, to cast round for a house. But the doctor threatens 
not to let me go till I am better— so we may be detained here 
a bit. Anyhow, I feel this is the right track, doctor or no 
doctor. 

So heaven knows when we shall see you— we’ll have to leave 
it on the knees of the gods. 

Grasse! 

D. H. L. 


Kaffee Angermaier, 

Rottacb-am-Tegermee, Oberhayern, 

To Enid Hilton. Friday (Sept, 1929). 

Deah Enid,— 

I wonder if you’ve gone — and if not, if you could ask 
Stephenson to give you the two extra copies of tlm Pamtifigs 
book whi<dx he says be has got for me— «vd bring them to 
Paris, and from Paris send them to G. Orioli, 6 , Lungarao 
Corsini, Florence. It’s rather an awful bother to put you to, 
but perhaps you’d do it. 

Tve been so seedy this week— and in ted most of the time— 
but now a new doctor has descended on me— in fact, three 
doctors— and they say I can soon be well, mth proper regime 
and diets that the man is in a state of change, and ncc^ 

a whole :corresponding change of food and rhythm. I feel ihk 
is true, ^d shall start in. They also say elinnnate sdt as much 
as , as there is excess of chlorine in the body— and 
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substitute some other salt in place of NaCh the common salt. 
I feel that may be true. They say I can get well in quite a 
short time. I hope it's true — it may be, really. 

It's very nice here, and if ever you want a fairly cheap place 
m the mountains — ^we have practically a house to ourselves 
for 3/6 a day, and take our meals in the little Gasthatts to which 
this house belongs. If the doctors don't make me stay longer 
for a cure, we want to leave about the 15th for Italy. But they 
may hold on to me a bit longer. We must go soon and see 
about a house. 

I told you, didn't I, that Frieda had the vills^e bone-setter 
for her foot— last Sunday. He set it in a minute, and now 
already she walks almost normal: just a bit of stiffness, no more. 

D. H. L. 


(6, Lmgarno Corsirii, Florence.) 
Rottach-am-Tegernseet Oberbayern. 
To D. V. Lcderhandler. 13 Sept, 1929. 

Dear Mr. LEDERHAirotER, — 

Thanks for your letter and the $15. There is no hurry 
about that, anyhow. 

I will remember you when I want to do something really 
privately in U.S,A. — ^which might be fairly soon. 

Yes, the paralysis of Sir Clifford is symbolic — ^all art is au 
fond symbolic, conscious or unconscious. When I be^ 
iMdy C., of course I did not know what I was domg — I did 
not deliberately work symbolically. But by the time the book 
was finished I realised what the unconscious symbolism was. 
And I wrote the book three times — I have three complete 
MSS. — ^pretty different, yet the same. The wood is of course 
unconscious symbolism— ^lerhaps even the mines — even Mrs. 
Bolton, 

Sincerely, 

D. H, Lawrence. 
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To Miss Moller. 


Kaffee Angermaier, 
Rottach-am-Tegernsee, Oberbayem. 
1939. 


Dear Miss Holier,-- 

So after lying low and economising, you are going to fly off 
into the wildest extravagances! Anyhow, it sounds a most 
wonderful trip, and I hope you'll enjoy it tip-top. 

Ifere we are still in the mountains, lovely weather — ^but as 
soon as it turns cold we shall desrend. As usual, I don't like 
altitude, and Frieda does. Her foot is better — the bone was 
on the side of the socket. A bone-setter, a farmer, came on 
Sunday morning from a neighbouring village, put his thumb 
on the place, and said: It’s out! He gave it a shove, and it 
was in. The bone was resting on the side of the socket, the 
socket was fiUic^ in, and in a couple of months she would have 
been lame for life. Which is pretty awful, considering I had 
a biU for 12 guineas— and paid it, alas— from a Park Lane 
specialist for her — ^and there is another “famous” doctor unpaid 
still in Baden-Baden. Th^ all said it was strained ligaments, 
and ordered massage. The farmer knew in the first touch. 
Why didn’t they? She now goes all right— limps a bit out of 
habit and scare. 

I, too, had a doctor — 'and they prescribed me arsenic and 
raw carrots. The arsenic made me feel worse, so I left it off, 
but I gnaw a carrot now and then. They say with diet I ot^ht 
soon to be wril. ConietOissim! if only it were so. 

We are again uncertain in our movements. Wc are due to 
meet Dorothy Warren and Iwr husband — of my picture show — 
perhaps in Venice. But they don’t give any date, so we are 
hung up. I should like to sec them, to settle about the pictures. 
But they are the hardest birds to lay hold of. 

When we have seen them we shall come on to Florence, and 
I hope you won’t have flown. We are most anxious to find a 
house to settle down in— but where, oh, where? I wish heaven 
would point me a finger. A place like that of your friend's 
near Lucca sounds awfully good— but how is one to find such 
a place?— I wonder if Ndly Morrison knows of anywhere. I 
would like a villa, not too big, but all to ourselves this time. 
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I have lost your letter, so haven't Nelly's address. Do ask her 
if there is anything in the region where she now is. And I'll 
send her a line, Via de’ Bardu I wish there was something 
possible — I am really tired of hotels. 

Now I hope you have had rain, and it is cooler. Frieda will 
be able to mount up to your terrace this time, if you are still 
there — ^and I, poor broken-winded wretch, shall try. So mean- 
while don't get too excited over your trip — ^and many greetings. 

D. H. Lawbence. 


Rottachf Bavaria^ 

To Willard Johnson. 14 Sept, 1939. 

Dear Spud, — 

Thanks for your letter and the countersigned list of MSS. — 
and thanks for sending the parcel. I enclose a little cheque to 
pay postage and my contribution to The Horse* I'm sad about 
those MSS. because many are missing, the complete hand- 
written manuscript of The Plumed Serpent has gone — ^that part 
that remains is merely duplicate — and many other things. It 
seems strange they should all have been stolen — ^and very 
depressing. 

You ought to pay no customs on the poems at all, as it is 
the American edition pub. in New York by Cape at $5. So 
what do the fools want charging customs? There is no duty 
on books produced in U.S.A. I ordered you also a copy of 
Foausies— ftom Knopf. 

I knew Idella had a baby, but never knew it died. That's 
triste* 

How does The Horse go? 

My health is still pretty bad — and I don't know when we’ll 
get back to U.SA. and New Mexico. I think we shaU winter 
in S. of France. We'll be going down to Marseilles next 
week. 

Write to me and tell me all the news. X read about Manby<-» 
very horritde. What was the final (fecision? — ^was he murd^^ed? 
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If you send Ide!la‘s address I will send her the odllectcd 
poems. 

Best from us both, 

D. H. Lawbence. 


Rottach. 

To M. Huxley. Sunday, isth Stytewber, 1939. 

Dear Maria,— 

To-day you are supposed to be starting off for Paris — hope 
you'll have a nice trip— wonder if it’s hot? Poured with rain 
in the night, but still quite warm, for here; they say, not been 
so warm for 105 years — ^why 105? We want to leave on 
Tuesday, I have come to the conclusion that I loathe all 
mountains, and never want to be among them ^ain. Also I 
feel as if wild horses would never again drag me over the 
German frontier. Never come — ^at least, not now. Yet every- 
body here is extraordinarily nice, and the place quite beautiful 
— z few years ago I should have loved it. And now, unfortu- 
nately, I hate it— for no apparent reason. 

We intend to go strmght to the South of Fiance — Cassis or 
Bandol. When I compare how cheerful and well I was there in 
Bandol, to what I am here, then I decide to go straight back 
and look for a house, there near Marseilles. 1 shall send you 
an address. 

I began the cure, with rhytiunic doses of arsenic and phos- 
phorus. At the end of a week I was nearly dead (the new man! 
the animal basis!). So I dropped the dn^ side of the cure 
absolutely, and feel much better. But I go on fairly mth the 
porridge and Rohkost — ^raw fruit and vegetables — and I'm sure 
that’s good for me. I feel in better ttmc already. But in 
Germany I feel so feeble, and as if I hardly want to live. How 
I hate it! 

I feel I don't want to go to Spain this winter— don’t want 
to make die effort. And at present I'm a bit fed up with travel- 
ling; should l&e a quiet winter, and if I have the energy and 
hiitiative, paint. 
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Dorothy Warren and her husband were due to meet us, and 
settle up about the pictures, etc. . . . But yesterday I had a 
wire from Wurzburg saying they couldn’t possibly come, must 
go on to Hungary to buy that jade stuff they sell in their 
Gallery— ugly stuff. . . . 

That was a horrible affair of Rose's pritendant, poor devil! 
I must say, your family is unlucky in its men — ^your sisters. 
What a mercy the poor wretch is dead! One can’t really stand 
these horrors! 

I suppose you’ve still not got your Pansies! More muddle. 
But I’ve had £300 for it, anyhow — and another £300 due. 
You’ll get a copy in Paris, in time. 

Oh, how many liras did you pay for that gramophone? I’d 
no idea you paid that bill — ^but if you paid that. I’m sure there 
were other bits as well. Don’t forget to tell me. 

I do hope you’ll get your North Sea. The Warren has it at 
her house in Maida Vale. 

Remember me to Jehanne, and I do hope she’s all right. 

I vsdsh I was south of the Alps. 

Love, 

D. H. L, 


Hdtel Beau Bivage, 

Bandol, Var, France. 

To L. E. Poliinger. 39 Sept., 1939. 

Dear Pot-tiNOER, — 

I am a bit surprised that Faber & Faber risk the obscenity 
article — don’t mind if they leave out Galsworthy and Barrie, 
why so much as mention them? No, if the thing appears 
publicly, I don't want it to come as a private edition at all. 
But I want it to appear in U.S. A. — ’Very important to me there 
—let me know about this. 

The Black: Sun Press in Paris have got their 500 edn. of 
The Escaped Cock just about ready. They will ship it over to 
U.S«A. en bloc — ^and I suppose it will be sold there in November. 
I didn’t ask you to do anything about this because I know you 
do not want any more complications with authorities. The 
other thing is Orioli's new little venture — a. bit unexpected. I 
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did the translation for him a year a^o, to launch him on a 
series of translations. I believe they'll be nice. Aldous Huxley 
is at work on a Machiavelli play for the next volume, and 
Richard Aldington is doing another. As concerns Orioli's 
edition, that is just between him and me, like Lady C. But I 
have asked him if he will let you arrange, if possible, for public 
sales. Doctor Manente is absolutely “propef*’~-and very suit- 
able for college reading. The other vols. will be the same. 
So that I think some firm like the Oxford Press might profit- 
ably take up the whole series. However, we must wait a day 
or two to see if Orioli is willing for you to handle the matter. 
Properly handled, though, the series could be sold very well, 
especially to American colleges and universities. 

We have taken a little house here for six months-— the Villa 
Beau Soled — ^and expect to move in on Tuesday. I feel much 
better in the strong light of this sea. But still the thought of 
the Great British Public puts me off work entirely — either 
pamting or writing. I catmot work for that G.B.P I feel sick 
at the thought. 

Very still and sunny here— ^ilvidar— pergessen— OHoiier— 
dimntkare — ^forget— so difficult to forget. 

D. H. t>. 


Villa Beau Soldi, 

Bandol, Var, Frame, 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. ap Sept., ipap. 

Dear Brett,— t jj i 

You will have had my letters— and the one where 1 suddenly 
got a slump, feeling there was a great loss of MSS. Fortunatdy 
that list from Curtis Brown, showing most of those that 
I remembered at the ranch are now in New York. I w*® ^ 
relieved. It's not so much the loss, as the sense of beu^ Kmwm, 
which one minds. That little cupboard w^ uttcriy uns^e. 
And even while I was at the ranch myself, my books were stoira 
from the shelves. Of course, I knew quite wdl tbm you would 
not sell my MSS. in spite of what anybody said. But yoax 



visitors are another matter? same as anybody's visitors. And 
the MSS. I gave you> of course you do as you like with — only 
I wish you'd tell me. By the way, is my copy of The Rainbow 
still there? — bound in blue, the ist edition (Methuen). 

Glad you are painting. I've had a blank summer— -felt per- 
fectly miserable in Germany, and ill, and couldn't do a thin®. 
Now, thank God, we are back at the sea, have taken this little 
house till end of March, and I feel better. I hope my ilan or 
whatever it is will come back. I felt very down and out this 
summer. Not money, I’ve got plenty of money. Nowadays I 
can easily earn with my writing. But health and spirits. That 
disgusting affair m London over the pictures got me sick, real 
sick. 

I hear an American dealer got 130 of the Paintings books, 
and apparently got them m all right. Wonder what he sells 
them at. Yours is in London. Worth 13 guineas now. 

An awful bore about your copy of Collected Poems, But it's 
the customs fault. A book produced in U.S,A. should not be 
held up for customs. Bynner got his copy straight through. I 
hope you had the Pansies from New York. 

Shsdil be interested to see photographs of your paintings. 
When you do see mine, you won't like them. They take a 
different line. But Vanity Fair will produce four in November? 
though you can't judge from black and white. 

I expect you'll be in Taos by now. Here it's still quite 
warm, bright sun, very still and soothing. Feel I need it. 
People are queer everywhere, and the world is going quite 
insane. But there are still a few quiet places that are 
hveable. 

Glad you had the rights of the ditch fixed. One day, when 
you can get a chance, do try to get someone to fix the real 
boundaries of the ranch— locate them, I mean. If some old- 
timer can remember the comer tree, then you can take the 
sights. Old Willie Vandiver might know. You know the ranch 
property is really a square and is quite a bit bigger than the 
present enclosure. And ihe piece above the house, up towards 
the r^pberry canyon, is redly inside ^ bounds, and I shotdd 
lihe that seethed especially, as' it keeps us private, li we could 
out die Qostm naarks, we ccmld fence, bk 1 :^ bit. > 
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Hope your hand is better, that you cut deaning the ditdi. 
Hope all goes well! 

D, H. L. 


BeauRivase, 

To M. Htudcy, Sunday [? Oct., 1929). 

Dbas Mama, — 

We VC taken a little house, on the west shore— a scat of 
bungalow something like yours at Forte, only bigger — six 
rooms, bath, little central heating plant, hot and cold water- 
town supply of water, quite good and apparently abundant — 
ba^ garden, good garage — 1000 frs. a month— and really 
mmer lovely position. Wc es^wset to move in on Tuesday— 
Vdla Beau SoM. I thi^ it will be nice and easy. There is 
z fenuM de menage, Canaille, said to be very good* Wc have it 
tiU end of March— mn keep it on if we wish. — ^You think you 
might come? — But there are no big old stone villas in great 
gardens, like Italy. One would have to hunt hard in the country 
to find a bit of a ch&teau place — ’it might be possible. These 
villas— modern, are much easier. And does one, after all, 
went a great stone house? Arcn^t they a weariness? Here, 
where one is so much out of doors, a small house is so much 
more convttiicnt— one opens the door on to a terrosse or balcony 
— weVc got a big one— and there one has room. It is sunny 
and stiU. Already the visitors arc neatly every one gone— the 
village is nearly as last year. But somehow a bit stunned by the 
mob of town people that have been here— it was a full season. 
They will come to life in another fortnight or so. The palm 
trees are recovered, nearly all, and have new green leaves. But 
the eucalyptus trees, that were so lovely and tressy, are dead, 
sawn off, they are now miaiuments of wood. So the place 
sems pales, and a bit bare, but Frieda 5a3?s she I&es it better. 
It is a very still afternoon, the sea very st^, bltm, but atnaiiBm 
slatey blue, and nothing moving at all— men sitting motKwdeas 
near the dark iwts. Tm fond of the place. 

Madame, in the hotel, loves us and :b almost bitter we 
are leaving her.— Max Mohr w here, but not in th» ha«eh m 
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Les Goelands. He is rather like a bewildered seal rolling round. 
The Brewsters, he and she, may come. The girl is at school 
in England. — I am already feeling better, I felt very low in 
Germany. Frieda's foot almost well, but a bit stiff. She bathes 
now every day, and says it is lovely. I think I shall bathe from 
the house. 

Do they have, in Paris, that new food Bemax, English — 
the Vitamin B food? Nichols gave me a tin in Mallorca— it's 
just like bran, but I've an idea it did me good. It costs only 3/6 
or so in England — but would be more in Pans. If you happen 
to be m the sort of shop that would have it, ask them to send 
me a tin 67 post, to Villa Beau Soleil, will you? And if you 
happen to put your nose in a likely book-shop, ask if they 
have a little brochure on The Olive Tree and The Vine, I want 
to write essays on various trees, olive, vme, evergreen oak, 
stone-pine, of the Mediterranean, and should like a bit of 
technical Encyclopsedta Britannica sort of information. But 
in both cases, don’t go out of your way, it doesn't really matter 
a bit. 

I wish Aldous had gone to sec Charlie Lahr in London, and 
got his copy of Pansies. Also we talk of making a little magaidne, 
13 pp., called The Sqwb — ^which is merely to put aackers 
under people's chairs. Little sarcastic or lampooning poems, 
tiny mocldi^ articles, 50 or 100 words, a series of “mock” 
reviews — one man wanted to do a tiny “shorter notice” on the 
life of M. M., by that sort of thing — ^all anony- 

mous, all noms depltam. All short, some caricature, drawings — 
once a month, 13 pp. — 6 d, Just squibs to have little darts of 
revenge and send little shots of ridicule on a few solemn asses: 
but good-tempered. Rhys Davies and Charles Lahr would edit 
it, and I think it would be rather fun. It's badly needed, A 
squib or two at the old women in government. I'm sure, 
Aldous, you would be Ai at it. 

If you decide seriously you would like a house here, we will 
tell the agent and look. And we might then take a permanency 
too. It is an easy place. One can sail from Marseilles to any- 
where, And one is in the sun. But I daren’t for my life 
persuade you. Only I think the north is death, I really do. 

How long do you think to stay in Spain? I am so thankftd 
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for the thought of sitting still, quite still, for a winter. I don’t 
even want to go to Toulon. Nowhere. 

Enclose £i for the gramophone— you didn’t tell me how 
much. Regards to Rose and to Jehanne, she will take things 
too seriously — ^what does a little religion matter nowadays! 

D. H. L. 


Villa Bern Solat, Bandol. 

To M. Huxley. Thursday {? Oct, 1929). 

My dear Maru,— 

Your letter this morning— awfully good of you to do the 
notes— they’ll do nicely. Was writing a few poems: then the 
essays. They have so neglected the olives here, that the oil 
is bad and bitter. 

So you are off to Spain! Spain is hard, so don’t let it tire 
you. I shrink from it at the moment. But you’ll be thrilled to 
your marrow, Tm sure. How long will you be gone? 

Here we shall sit, thank God, pray God!— still. And if you 
seriously think you want a house, say just what and how, and 
we can tell the agent, nice man, to scout around and have 
something ready for you to look at. 

pitting on terrace, the sun goes so early in the west— but 
lovely and warm, wmd a bit cold, but I don’t get it— sea blue 
and troubled, spl^hing white foam up on the islands. We arc 
not on Bandd harbour, but to the west, more open. 

Think of us in the Ramblas at Barcelona. 

Such dark paw-marks of the wind on the sea! Here, to me, it 
is something Uke Sicily, Greek, or pre-Roman. Yet think 
how bored you might get with it! 

AUora, bmrC mggio e bum* divertimento, and always be 
content to miss something rather than get really tired. 

Frieda has got a piano. 

Foam on the islands, and a far-off of a ship. I feel like 
John on Patmos, and am just as frightened of the Beast-mystic 

number 666— was it? ■rk u t 

xl* 
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Villa Beau Soteil, 

Bandol, Var, France, 

To Miss Peara. 4 Oct,, 1939. 

Dear Nancy Pearn,— 

Herewith the proofs of article for the Star Review, 

About a contract for a year with Vanity Fair: I am quite 
willing to write articles for them, but it's not much good my 
promismg one a month — Fd be sure to have a perverse period 
when I couldn't turn one out. And my health, alas, went down 
rather with a slump in Germany: am feeling feeble. But I like 
it here, I feel more myself, and if the gods are with me FU 
pick up soon, and do you articles and stories. I wish I felt 
better. 

Ever, 

D. H. L. 


Villa Beau Soleil, Bandol, Var, 

To A. & M. Huxley. 33 Oct,, 1939, Wed, 

Dear Aldous and Maria, — 

Yotirs from Barcelona. Glad you like it, but sorry about 
the cold — which, however, is prevalent here just the same, and 
Fve been in bed with it. I expect your weather has changed-^ 
we've had wind and rain since Fnday—but calmer and warmer 
to-day. The Brewsters arrived suddenly from Naples, and are 
also looking round for a house. She is very nervosa, poor dear. 

Aldous's book of essays came — and many thanks. I haven’t 
read them all, but Baudelaire seemed to me very good. All 
needs saying, badly: Wonder what sort of a press it will get. 

No news here — ^Max Mohr has gone back to Germany, but 
says he'll return here with wife and diild ift January. The Httlc 
house — ^this — which Acfasah finds truly terrible because k is so 
lacking in **Be(miy,*’ is quite pleasant, for the time being, and 
1 believe wifi be cosy enough. It was the “love-nest" (Frieda's 
wcHtd) of a femnte-tenm, hence the sunk-in marble bath and 
rather expensive phimbh^, including the central heatmg. But 
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it is, none ilie less, a rather hard square box. X mind the hard- 
ness most— it's not flimsy. Maria, you may have the stonkst 
house in the world, if you can find it When I’m up and about 
we’re going scouting along the coast-plain a bit, with the 
Brewstem, who love nothing better. Achsah buys every 
"beautifitl” house that is not for s^e. But we‘d get a bit of 
an idea of what’s available. 

We've got a cat— a young ycHow “marmalade” cat with a 
white breast, who simply forced himself on us. He is very 
nice, but I never knew a French cat before— sang-froid, will 
of his own, mmcd)le, but wasting no emotion. Z like him very 
much, but I don’t love him— which is perhaps as it should be. 
He simply abandoned his French home, and howled like a lion 
on the terrace till I let him live here — he’s about eight months, 
I suppose, 

I hope you'll get this— if so, it’ll be at Granada, which every- 
body says is so lovely. Do hope you are cured of the cold and 
able to enjoy it all, toth of you. 

Love, 

D. H. L. 

Brewsters having a bad lime with their vegetables in the 
Beau Riv^e. 


VUla Beaa SoUtt, 

Bamdol, Var. 

To,Mm€.JehanneMoulacit. 36 October, igag* 

Dear Jehanne,— 

The typescript has just cotntt and thank you vety much* 
But the bill for typing is not endosed. Do send it me, plcaa. 

Yes, I have often ihoi^ht of you, and of our talks. I like 
you because you seem to me quite honest, you say what you 
rnpqw, and nearly all people equivocate when a stdiject really 
touches them, so X think that in the end you will come out all 
rigk t j after this horrible period of frustration. You mt^ 
reo^ber that all your life you have been revolting against 
your spe^ bourgeois miUm k which you were broti^t up, 
because it was so moral, so hvdmf and so materialist, while it 
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pretended to be ideal and loving. I do think that morality 
combined with lovelessness is hateful, so you have rebelled, 
because you are by nature affectionate, yet you have never 
been able to trust your own affection. You almost deliberately 
chose a man you could not trust, because you didn't want to 
trust. You felt it was all a swindle, trust, affection, morality, 
ideals, all a bourgeois swindle, and perhaps in the bourgeoisie; 
so it is. And yet affection and trust and even morality are not 
in themselves a swindle. One can't live without them. One 
must be honest about money and those things, or one loses 
one's self-respect. It is a pity that the bourgeoisie, with their 
greedy dead materialism, have made morality and family and 
affection and trust all suspicious and repulsive. 

I think, if you would only remember, when you feel so 
hostile and bewildered: "Now I am only tangled up in my 
hatred of my bourgeois self, whidi comes from my bourgeois, 
bad upbringing. But m my own individual self, I don't care. 
I am honest because I am naturally honest, I am affectionate 
because I am naturally affectionate, and I must be careful, 
when I'm fighting my nasty bourgeois nature.” Then you'll 
have more peace. Maria, too, has a real nature, and a bad, 
bourgeois nature and perhaps one's own family bring out the 
bad side of one's nature more than anybody. So perhaps it is 
well if you are not too much together. 

Well, there’s a sermon. But I have thot^ht of you so often, 
and the torments I could see in you. But now I'm sure you are 
beginning to accept the real mdividual side of your nature, 
which is the nice side, and to get free of the nasty bourgeois 
side, which comes from upbringing. And if one can only be 
real and at peace with oneself, that is about all that matters. 
Other people don't matter very much. The chief thing is to 
be one's own real self, and to be at peace with oneself. Then 
life comes easily again. While one is in conflict with oneself, 
life holds back and is difficult all the time. 

Well, never mind if I pfeach at you, I suppose it is my 
nature, too. A card from Maria this morning from Valencia — 
she says they are happy. We are installed in this common- 
place little bour^ois house, that was made by a femme entre- 
tenm, and » her ideal: awful. But it is i%ht on the edge of the 
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sea; I can He and look out through the open doors at the sun 
on the water^ and the fnam against the islands, so I like it 
all right — ^why bother about this house. Perhaps you will 
come to Bandol some time and we can have more talks. My 
wife kept your shawl, she loves it. Have you done any more 
mce ones? If only we were nearer to see them, I should buy 
one for my sister-in-law. 

Bette me, 

D. H. Lawhence. 


Villa Beaa Soled, 

BanM, Par. 

To Caresse Crosby. i Nov., 1929. 

Dear Caresse, — 

I have got the four vellum copies, and the ten othere, 
and very many thanks, indeed. I am so glad to have them— ■ 
I haven't received any imperfect copies. Did you send 
any? 

Thanks also for sending that copy to Berlin. It was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Have you heard anjnhing of the copies sent to New York? 
I do wonder how they will fare. Tell me as soon ® you hear. 
If they are stopped, we must make a plan for getting them to 
England. 

So you are going to New York for a fortn^tl Is that for 
a rest, or for a change? 

We are quiet here— 'have some American friends in the 
hotel — ^and expect the Huxleys shortly. The weather varies 
between very lovely and rather fidgety. 

Greeting from us both. 

D, H. Lawrence. 


Seaa Soled, Bandol. 

To A. & M. Huxley. Saturday, 9 NQvatd>er, 1939. 


Dmr Aldous ahd 

I didn't write to Seville, foought it was too late. Hope you’re 
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not dead tired. Rather changesome weather here — ^yesterday 
lovely^ to-day raining. We’ve motored a bit with Brewsters^ 
looking at houses. The country is lovely— yesterday^ the 
lovely wide valley full of brilliant vines^ beautiful, beautiful! 
I think they will take a little stone house, just like a 
smaller Mirenda on a hill-top. Chateau Brun — about 5 miles 
from here — quite lovely situation, lovely— but lonely, and no 
light nor bath nor water-doset — ^and water from wells — ^but 
very nice — ^and unfurnished, only two thousand five hundred 
francs a year — a. pleasant old place. But hunting, one could 
find all sorts of things — and fascinating country. But I don't 
want to be so isolated. We shall get a bit bigger house in the 
spring — ^perhaps here — ^perhaps at St. Cyr-s.-mer or Les 
Lecques — ^about 7 miles nearer Marseilles from here. But it’s 
easy and pleasant living here, suits me. 

Our trunks — ^4 — ^at the station, and a charge of 1148 frs. 
Monstrous! 

I'm feeling a good bit better — Frieda pretty Well. From the 
outside world, little or no news. I'm so anxious when I think 
of that enormous way from S. of Spain by Biarritz to Paris. 
Too much, too much, Hope you won't go to Gibraltar. When 
we've motored for one morning. I'm so thankful to liave 
done. 

Pino may come for Xmas — seems very hopeful about the 
passport. The Doctor Manente story looks awfully well. 

Very Novemberish to-day — ^wish you were safe at home! 

Must send this to Suresnes. 

Love from both to both, 

D. H, L. 


Beau Soleil, 

To Madame DouiUet. 

O Madame Dodiieet, — 

Merci bien pour ks poissons — Us sont d joUs, comm m petit 
soleU cQttchant et one petite lune levants dans tear del courbi. 
Je les regarde pendant iks hetaes, s*c^remdir et se diminuer comne 
par magi^t et toujoars en moamtmtt toujoars, 
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Amsi Madam Doviltet, la mire, kcdt-elle trig getOiUe de nous 
leg apporter, 

Vemllez payer la note de Mottsiear Carter euec a billet de 
nulU francs — et ausd le pain, et les deax jolts paissons. Je prifere 
beauconp ce pain de seigle an pain da village, gm est quclqu^ois 
vat pea aigre, 

Ssdutations! 

D. H. L. 


VUUi Bean Soldi, 

Bandol, Var, Frame, 

To Miss MoUer. x Dec,, iqzq. 

Dear Mik Molier, — 

Many thanks for your letter and for sending on those 
addresses. But here we are, and have taken a house for six 
months. The doctors said, as I found this place, and the sea, 
suited me so excellently last winter, it would be foUy not to 
come back ^ain this winter. So I obeyed. We’d both rather 
have come to Italy^but if only I can get my iafernad chest 
better, then we’ll be free to come and to take a house wlKfe 
we like. 

It is very quiet here, a tiny port, village, amiable and csureless 
people. It somehow is more diierM than Italy, more free 
of carel It docs not put weights on one, as Italy does sometimes. 
The house is just an t^y sk-room bung^ow, but it has bath 
and water and central heating, a big terrace, a wildernemi 
garden, and stands in a r^her lovely position on the sea, 
so let's hope the gods will be good to us and I shall get 
strong and Frieda will be happy having a new place to play 
with. 

And you will soon be gonel It will be most thrillu^. But 
don't too tifed. Somehow, I think travellii^ becomes more 
tit«ng.~ -.And w^e will mwst in spring in Fkaence, When your 
terrace is full of ftwers, and it will be lovely. — ^And if by any 
you oome this way, come and see as. 

Ajffecdonately from both, 

D. H. LaimNCB. 
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Beau Soleil, 

Bandol. 

To A. & M. Huxley. Wed.^ Dec., 1929. 

Dear Aldous akd Maria, — 

So you are safely back — ^that's one mercy, anyhow, and we 
needn't think of you on rainy, windy days and imagine the 
little red car ploughing on, ploughmg on. Ugh! — I feel I don't 
want to feel any bad weather or see one single u^y or frightening 
thing just now — and Spain seems full of frightfulness. As for 
weather, we get mixed — ^blue and windy just now, turning 
colder, I thmk. 

No news here. I sent you a copy of Pansies, which 

brought from London. He does etchings and drawings, 

and writes on the Apocal3rpse — I knew him in the past — ^he is 
staying at the Beau Rivage for the moment. But he fills me 
with the same savage despair with the yoimg Englishman — so 
without fire, without spark, without spunk — so ineffectual. 
What's the good of such people, though they are clever. They 
think the whole end of living is achieved if they talk, with a 
drink, rather amusingly and cleverly for an evening. Bores 
me — somehow so fatuous. 

Yesterday Frieda went to Toulon with , and she 

bought six snowy-white cups and saucers, and six snowy-white 
plates — very inexpensive — after having demanded des tosses 
de Limoges. Then she went to the carpet dept. — Dames de 
France — floated down on the salesman and demanded des 
tapis de Bokhara, s’lZ was plait! — ^and boi^ht, of course, a 
straw mat for 70 frs. But said to Frieda; “Frieda, isn't it rather 

lovely, quite oriental design — ^and won't appreciate it — 

a touch of the East.” — It was Jap, of course.— They want us 
to look for a house very near them— but for the moment, the 
sight of their flurries is enough for me. I am thankful for this 
unredeemedly modem and small Beau Soletl, taken for 6 months 
and no more, and am thankful to God to escape anything like 
a permanency. “Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” Well, I‘ve had nearly fifty years of Europe* so I 
should rather try the cyde of Cathay.-— Douglas sent me his 
Wftct Europe^ — z bit randd, perhaps, and sometimes 
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fatuous, but on the whole he*s right— -Europe is as reesty as 
he says. 

D. H. L. 


To M. Huxley. 


Bcaa SoMt Bandol 

10 Dec., zQ 2 g. 


Dear Masu, — 

WeVc got two goldfish or one gold and one silver— sent 
to me by Madame Douiilet, of the hotel— and they are the 
bane of the cat's life, for he thinis they are demons or phantas- 
magoria as they go round and gleam and become unnaturally 
huge in the glass. 

How are your little kittens? Is the g«^ colour of earth 
descending on them? They must be fun. Our yellow Beau 
Soleil gets huge. 

Do you still think of coming in January? You know I expect 
every letter to give a different plan. 

We have got my sister Ada coming after Xmas, Frieda's 

sister Else, and Barby shall have to fit them in in turn, 

the house is impossible for two visitors. Really, it's too small 
for one — everybody hears everybody brushmg their teeth, and 
I hate it. But you’ll be all ri^t in the Beau Riv^e, won't you? 
— ^Pino will probably be there— and the Brewsters will be gone. 
It's quite near. 

I believe by dint of looking you m^tfind the sort of house 
you want — and the countryside is lovely. But I’m in a sort 
of despair — ^my health is very tiresome, and I’m sick of it 
altogether, I sort of wish I could go to the moon. Meanwhile, 
this little place is quite ojmfortable and all right; we've had 
some marvellous sunny days, ratlur too warm— the peasants 
are picking the narcissus' — all in bloom. 

I'd be all right if I felt better. It's beginning to irritate me. 
Not that Fm thinner or weaker — only the asthma is so 
maddening. 

Well, I'm glad the rue du Bac sounds cheerful, and that 
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Jehanne is well. She is nice, really, and soon she’ll get a real 
chance, I feel. 

Did you get the flowers Frieda sent? 

D. H. L. 


Beau Soldi, Var, Bandol. 

To M. Huxley. Thursday, Dec,, 1929. 

Dear Maria, — 

Well, here’s Xmas in a day or twol — I rather hate it. Why 
make merry when one doesn’t feel merry. However, my sisters 
have sent plum pudding and cake, so I suppose we’ll invite 
the friends and eat it appropriately.-— Don’t send anythin®, by 
the way— don’t bother. Because I don’t know what I should 
send you and Aldous; I’ve got nothing— and there is nothing. 
So don’t send anjrthmg except amore, amorel And before I 
forget do tell me what Jehanne paid for the typing of that 
almond-tree article— so nice it is — ^but tell me. 

It was very warm, lovely, and sunny here till Tuesday! 
When it went cold. To-day is sunny and dear, but cold, the 
sun has no strength. I ke^ mostly indoors. It’s a bit too 
sharp for me. 

No news — except, I suppose, you saw about Harry Crosby— 
that upset me very much. 

The cat made an attack on the goldfish to-day, and a few 
small brilliant gold scales are floating loose. I spanked him, 
and he looked like a Chinese demon. Now he’s trying to make 
up to me, but I’m cold. 

The sun is just going down; coldly, from a milk-blue sea. 

There come the friends. 

D. H. L. 

You really ought to get your picture from Dorothy Warren 
now. She’s distributed all the sold ones. 
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To Mark Gertler. 


B&mSolal, B€advl, Vm 

z^Dec., igag. 


Dear Gertler,— 

Sorry you are feeling low in spirits. Don't worry, it k vety 
common wttk men when they pass forty-^t when they draw 
near forty. Men scm to undergo a sort of spirittud dbagc of 

e, w^ really painful depression and loss of energy. Even 

men whose physical health is quite good. So don't fret. C^en 
an ^nre change of scene helps quite a lot. But it’s a condition 
wnich often dr^ over several yearn. Then, in the end, you 
come out of it with a new sort of rhythm, a new psychic rhythm: 
a ®ort of re-biith. Meanwhile, it is what the mystics call the 
liMe death, and you have to put up with it. I have had it too, 
though not so acutely as some men. But then my health is 
Mough to depress the Archangel Michael himself. My 
broncfaials are reaUy awful. It’s not the lungs. 

I s^ be pleased to see Dr. Morland, if he really wants to 
t^c the trouble to stop off here. But I don't like the thought 
of troubling him. 

And we shall be pleased to see you later. The Hotel Beau 
Rivage is really veiy nice. Bmidol is a quiet little place, but 
i^ually sunny and pleasmit. Yesterday there was a great storm, 
^ fet, so to-day is grey and a bit stunned, but quiet. I hope 
It win soon dear again — ^we get so used to the sun, we miss it 
worse than ever. 

All good wishes from us both — ^and an revair! 

D. H. L. 


To A. Huxley. 


Beau Soled, BandoU 

ag Dec., igag. 


Qear Aldoos, — 

Many thanks for Maillol, which has just come. He has a 
contain tender charm. 

I haven't sent a thing to anybody, as I am in bed with a bout 
of bronchitis, and fed I can't make any efforts. Wonder how 
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Maria got on in San Remo — ^futile sort of journey — ^futile 
busmessi Expect she had the storm yesterday same as here. 
The world very grey and stunned to-day. I'm rather the same, 
as I had to put a linseed poultice on my broncs. Hope your 
rheumatism is better. It is indeed a curse, being ill. 

I hope you've got good news of Julian. Somehow, I feel 
he’ll dodge through, and the tsetse flies won't bite him. But 
let me know, as I shall go on wondermg. 

I think you're lucky to escape the Christmassing. Why do 
we do It! But I suppose the children like it. — I'm keeping 
ours down to a mere tea-party, so not much harm done. But 
the fncnds in the hotel are now seven! 

No news in our world. I am doing practically nothing — 
haven't touched a pamt-brush. Sad! 

Did you get the painting from Dorothy Warren? You could 
claim it any time now. 

Gertler talks of coming down here in January. 

D. H. L. 

The cat has killed the silver goldfish — nothing less than a 
tragedy. 


Beau SoUil, Bandol, Var, 

To Rhys Davies. 33 Dec,, 1939. 

Dear Davies, — 

I have been wanting all this time to write — ^but my bronchials 
have been giving me such a bad time. Now I^m in bed with 
linseed poultices, so can’t go much lower. There was a great 
storm yesterday-huge seas — ^to-day is quiet, but grey and chill 
and forlorn: im^iine me the same. 

We were so sorry to hear of that motor-car accident and 
those two ribs. I believe ribs aren't terribly important — ^witness 
Eve— so I hope you’re about better now. But it was too bad. 
And I always thought Charlie Lahr was a lucky man— now one 
must doubt it. Anyhow, there's no lu<^ in the wide world at 
present, 

I read your story in This Quarter — quite amusing. What 
does your mother: say to it? La jeamssei And you are commg 
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out in the London Merctay! Oh, bewsore, they'fi be putting a 
little blue ribbon round your nedt, tied in a blue bow at the side. 

Did you read that Harry Crosby, the ridi young American 
in Paris who printed Escaped Cock for me, shot himself and bis 
mistress in New York? Very horrlblel Too much money — and 
Transition surrhlisme 

We've got altogether seven friends in the Beau Rivage, and 
they all come to tea. I tell you it's a jorum. 

Frieda says she is wridi^ to you. 

Tell me if there is aaytbiog I a)uld order you for Christmas-— 
any book or books you'd specially like — or a pen or something. 
So tell me. 

Remember os warmly to your mother, and to your sister. 
I wish wc could come in and have a mince-pie with you— do 
you have mince-pie in Wales? 

I'm disappointed about the chips and faggots young man. 

I thot^ht of calling my book of collected sketches, Chips 
and Faggots, 

Well, I won't say merry Christmas, but I do hope you are 
feeling chirpy, all the same. And do let me know if there is 
anything I can do for you. 

D. H. L. 


3 &ia SoM, BandoU 

To M. & A. Huxley. 6 Jan,, 1930- 

Dear Maria and Axdods,— 

I'm rather better but don’t get on much. Still, I think I’m 
better— warily* Frieda's got a cold for a change. 

Already the year is dhangir^ round. Ida Rauh being here, 
we of course, of Taos and the ranch, and plan to go back 
in the spring. It nr^t pick me up s^ain; who knows? 

Pino and Douglas were very sweet, but rather on the holiday 
so rather dei^esring. I find that people wto arc on the 
enjoyk^ themsdws, are so inwardly miserable and 
agaci, they are a real trial. 

How are you both after the festivities? — I don't suppose you 
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razzled much, anyhow. What about your plans? Are you 
coming dom as you said about the aoth? That is only a fort- 
night ahead. When one do^ nothing, how time seems to 
vanish away! 

Weather has been so warm, unnaturally so, and sunny. 
These last two days it is stormy from the sea, but still not at 
all cold. Perhaps we are not going to have any real cold this 
winter. 

What is the latest news of Julian and Juliette? I wondered 
so often, but Aldous did not tell me. And Yvonne, is she still 
errant? 

Margaret Gordon wants us to go and stay with her in her 

house near Grasse, but I think not. I hear and 

and Co. were rolling their incomes round Nice for Xmas, rich 

as pigs, sunnily himself in the glow of their 

lucre, Pino Orioli the obscure satellite, being the guest of the 

obscure . So we climb down the steps of the hierarchy, 

from a pinnacle of to the lowest rung of a Pino! Scala 

degli angiolil 

says his income is an “easy” four diousand a 

year. So he has got a “hall” in the lake district in England, a 
Georgian hall in which he can become a little more damp than 
he already is, to be a last lake poet, instead of a mere puddle 
poet. 

I feel very spiteful against them all, for being mere incomes 
on two legs. 

Well, I can’t write letters any more, but am not depressed. 
Tell us the news, and about your coming. 

D. H. L. 


Bern Soleil, Bmiol, V<w* 

To Martin Seeker. 9 Jaiu, 1930. 

Dsab Secker, — 

Count Keyserling asked my sister-in-law to give him a ccqiy 
of Plumd Serpent because he wants to write an article on it. 
Mean swine won't buy a copyl I leave it to you whether you 
send one— you have my sister-in-law's i^dress. • 
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Hope the MSS. of Assort ArticM was aU right, and title. 
I haven't heard an3rthing. You'll send me galley proofe, won't 
you? 


All quiet here, had a number of 'Wsitors, iaduding the 

■ \ on £4,000 a year, so they say. How are the 

puny risen! (Bit of spite-cross it out.) 

H<^e all goes well. 


D. H. L. 


Bern SoM, Bcmiol, Var. 

To Mrs. H. Crosby. ao /on., *30. 

Dear Caresse, — 

Thank you for the dream book. Harry had a real poetic 
gift— if only he hadn't tried to disintegrate himself sol This 
disintegrating spirit, and the tangled sound of it, makes my 
soul weary to death. 

I shall be interested to read the diary, later, if you wish mt 
to — or what of it you wish me to. And if I could write a suitable 
foreword, I'd be glad to. But for the next two months, I'm 
not allowed to do anything*^ Tlie doctor came from England 
and said I must lie in bed for two months, and do nothing and 
see no people— absolute rest. Oh, dear! and Harry was rerily 
so wdi, physically. And my nerves are so healthy, but my 
diest lets me down. So there we are. Life and death in ail 
of us! 

Did Chariot of the Sm ever appear? I have never seen a 
copy. I should like very much to have one, if the bc»k exists. 

And is it possible for you to send me a couple of imperfect 
copite of Escaped Cock, as you once suggested? I should 
be glad. . , 

Oh, yes— don't you try to recover yourself too soon— is 
tn fffh better to be a litdc Idind and stunned for a time iemger, 
and not •mak e efforts to see or to feel. W<wk is the best, and a 
a awrdful numbness. It was too dreadful 
a blow— ^and if was wrong. 

D. H. L. 
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Vtlla Beau Soleil, Bandol, Vau 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell. 21 Jau., 1930. 


My dear Ottoline, — 

Many thanks for sending me Philip's book — I have begun to 
read it, and shall enjoy it— nice and fat and human, one can 
keep on with it pleasantly for many a day. Quite a job worth 
doing, to make such a book accessible. I must say I like the 
Englishmen of a hundred years ago. They were still men. 

All very quite here — my health been bad this winter — doctor 
says perhaps I must go into a sanatorium for a couple of months. 
Perhaps I will, I am tired of being always defeated by bad 
health. It has been rather bitter to me, this not being able to 
get better, for such a long time. But the body has a strange will 
of its own, and nurses its own chagrin. 

Frieda's sister is staying with us — ^and her daughter Barbara 
comes next week — so we are not lonely. The weather has been 
quite lovely — z grey day to-day, but I don't mind it. It is nice 
here, but there is something curiously flat and uninteresting 
about the French — ^though they are very nice to us here. 

What a pity we didn't know, when you were at Aix, so near. 
It would have been so good to see you agam. I don't know when 
I shall come to England with my wretched health, but perhaps 
you will come south. With love from us both. 

D. H. L. 


Beau Soleil, Bandol, 

To M. Huxley, 23 Jan,, 1930, 

My dear Maria, — 

Your letter came yesterday, and we deaphered it. Glad you 
had a good time m London — ^thrilled about the play — ^hope it'll 
make you lots of money, then the rest doesn't much matter. 
It's bound to be horriWe to look at, all plaj^ are — so utterly 
felse. But if It settles the money worries, good for it. 

We had that doctor — ^he says I’m to rest absolutely, lie out 
on the balcony, do notfah^, say nothing and above all, see no 
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people. He says it's the people use up the life. Then in two 
months there should be a decided improvement. So I am 
obeying— doing nothing, saying nothing, seeing nobody, lyit^ 
either in bed or on the balcony— and well see the result. He 
said he'd look at a sanatorium above Nice — ^his chief d«irc 
seems to be to remove me from the reach of "people." He says 
the bronchitis is very bad, and the lung is a bit active, and they 
^gravate one another, but the thing to do is to try to get the 
bronchitis down, as it is doing most mischief. 

Well, if you came here, I shall be— in bed or on the balcony— 
Santa Mc^rma! possessing my soul in false patience. 

Meanwhile I hope the play will be a great success, and let me 
know. 

D. H. L. 


ViM Beau Soled, 

Bandol, Var, France. 

To The Hon. Dorothy Brett. Jan. 24 > *93°* 

Dear Brett,— 

I saw your father died — apparently it was easy for him— and 
78 . I hope he h^ left you better off— if not, never mind. And I 
wonder d it will take you to England. 

I am lying in bed, quite ill, cut off from work and everything, 
frying to get my bronchitis healed a bit— very bad this winter. 
I want so much to get well enot^h to be able to start for New 
Mexico. I feel I'd get better there, and I get worse here. 
There is the Consul to see— I can't do it— perhaps Earl will. 
Ida went away, when I depended on her a bit. I was wondemg 
if it would be best to sail on your Dollar Line from MatseiUes 
right to San Franosco, and land there. Landing might be 
easier, and the long sea voy^e would do me good. But I shall 
see what Mabel says. And of course I must get better than I am, 
before I can ttiiwk of travel* But by the end of March, surely, 
I sh^ be well enough I prey the gods. But I'm bad 
this winter} much worre tim last. 

I wonder where you ate— you have not written— you riKsild 
have had two letters— or three— of mine by now. 
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Frieda must write to you herself. I don't know how she is 
going to act, but I feel I mustn't stay here to get any worse, or 
I'm done for. I don't know why I've gone down so this 
winter — ^there's no reason. But here I am, almost helpless and 
minding it bitterly. 

Well, hasta la vista! as you say. 

D. H. L. 

The doctors say the lung trouble is active, but the bronchitis 
is the worst, and I must try and get that down first. 


Beau SoleU, Bandol, For, 

To L. E. Pollinger. 30 Jatu, 1930, 

Dear Pollinger, — 

Not a sound from you — I do hope you got home safely and 
are well. 

I duly lie in bed — or out on the terrace — ^and I thi n k I am 
really better, I don't do any work, and I see no people, for 
there is no one to see— -only my wife's daughter, Barbara, is 
with us. 

I wanted to say, I don't want to publish that ^‘Jolly Roger" 
extended essay with the Mandrake — I just feel I don't want to 
publish it as it stands — so do suppress the agreement, which I 
signed. 

Weather sunny — they say all the almond blossom is out, 
lovely up at the Brewsters'. I watch the sea and the white 
foam. 

D.H,L. 


AdAstrut VencetAM, 

To Maria Huxlry. Friday, 

I have submitted and come here a sanatorium— sort of 
sanatoriuitt-^d Frieda is in the hotel— I came yesterday. It 
doesn't seem very different fpcma m ordinary hotd— but the 
doctors ar^ there to lobb one.— I'll tell you the results. — I 

heard the play wn't a suctsss wth ibs public; but perhaps 
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they'll come round to iu Pity if it doesn't make you richer, if 
not rich. — ^Maria, do send me a bit of that liver medicine 
which Aldous found so good. It's quite a mce place here — the 
air is gcx)d, and one is aloft. Shall write properly. 

D.H.L. 


Ad Astra, Vence. 

To M. Huxley. W$d. 

Dear Maru, — 

Your letter came on — a good letter, made me understand 
about the play very well. I'm afraid the public wants to be 
made to feel it is aU on the side of the angels. But 1 hope the 
run will be longer than you think, and make a bit of money 
anyhow. 

Here I came at last, as I was getting so feeble and so thin. It 
isn't a sanatorium, really~ai| hot?}, where a nurse takes your 
temperature and two doctors look at you once a week — for the 
rest, just an hold. They examined me with X-rays and ail that. 
It is as 1 say— the lus^ has moved very little since Mexico, in 
five years. But the broncs ate awful, and they have inflamed 
my lower man, the ventre and the liver. I st^pose that's why 
I've gone so thin— I daren’t tali you my weight— but I've lost a 
lot this winter, can't understand wi^. Of course they can do 
notibai^ for me-^jod, the food is good, but if s hotel food— 
they say mfffc is bad ft® my liver, and it's true. They don’t say 
rest all the time — I go down to lunch, down two <rf st^ 

stairs, alas— and I'm going to practise walking again. I thiids 
they Me light aid tl» English d(xax» wrong. A certain amount 
of movesneni is better, fve got a good balcony and lovely 
view — and the air is much better than IKandol. If ever you 
want to live in thae parts, try a place Ittse Veneer— Frkda is 
is the Hottvel Hdted in Vcoce— she gpcs back to the Bc^ 
Soleil Saturday— her dbu^tter Bstttea is there. They will 
pack and gotonlMe hcwise in Cagnes, which the di Cluaras 
aregfti^tgp. Thai th^'ll come on the bus, about 30 minutes, 
to see me.— It's dull here-only French people convalescing 
and nothing in my line. But I’m fedic® moot chiriy, and shdl 
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try to get on my legs. It would be fun to see you, end of this 
month. When I hope I can walk a bit. I wish we could have 
been somewhere to have a good time like Diablerets. Or I wish 
I could sail away to somewhere really thrilling — ^perhaps we 
shall go to the ranch. What I want is to be thoroughly cheered 
up somehow — ^not this rest-cure busmess. 

Well, it all sounds very egoistic — that's the worst of being 
sick. The mimosa is all out, in clouds — ^like Australia, and the 
almond blossom very lovely, especially around Bandol. To- 
day was a marvellous day — I sat in the garden. Perhaps we 
might have a few jolly days, if you came down — ^just jolly, like 
Diablerets. 

D.H. L. 


Ad Astra, Vence A.M, France. 

To L. E. PoUinger. snoth Feb., 1930. 

Dear Pollinger, — 

I don’t believe Stern is gomg to get far with Boni. 

About Charles Lahr — don’t insist on money down — I don’t 
want it. Say accounts made a month after publication. Thank 
you so much for looking after it. 

Oh, that Mandrake — ^vegetable of ill omenl 

When will Nettles appear? 

Thank you for the books. I read Mamba and the Chinese 
book: the other two, the girl at sea is a feeble fake, and the 
other nan, I'm sick of self-conscious young Americans posing 
before their own cameras. 

I've been rather worse here — think I have a bit of ’flu — ^pain 
too. There's nothing in this place — I was better in Beau Soleil 
— ^have been hese fifteen days. 

Commando hasn’t come, from F, V. Morley, 

My wife has her daughter Barbara with her, and another 
friend — not so bad. I’m rather miserable here. 

Ever, 




Lawrence’s grave at Vence. 
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To M. Huxley. 


Ad Astra, Vetae. 

Friday,. 


Dear Maeu, — 

The two parcels came now— very luxurious. Frieda tr^g 
them an — ^very extravagant of you to send so much. And 
Cotiiat and the Browning book. It's interesting, the Browning, 
yet somehow humiliating — ^bourgeois. The bou^eois at its 
h^hest level makes one squirm a bit. 

I am rather worse here— such bad nights, and cough, and 
heart, and pain decidedly worse here— ^d miserable. Seems 
to me like grippe, but they say not. It’s not a good place— 
shan't stay long — I'm better in a house — I'm miserable. 

Frieda has Barbey ’ dth her — and Ida Rauh. When do you 
think of coming? 

D.H.L. 

This place no good. 
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NOTE 


David Hesmkt Lawrencs was bora in Victoria Street, 
Eastwood, Nottit^iuuDshire, on September nth, X885. His 
fethcr, Joim Arthur lAwrence, a miner, married Lydia Beard- 
saH at Sncinton Church, Nottingham on December aTth, 1875. 
Hfe father had been employed at Brinsley Colliery sin<» he was 
seven years of age. D. H. Lawrence was the fourth child of a 
femily of five consisting of three boys and two girls. At the age 
of diiiteen he won a scholarship from the local Council School, 
and went to Nottingham High School. At sixteen, he left the 
High School and got a job with a Nottingham firm of surgkal 
go<^ manufacturers at a wage of thirteen shilling a week. 
This place is described in his novel. Sons and Lovers, He soon 
abandonod this for a position at the British School at Eastwood, 
Nottii^^hamshire, as a pupil teacher (described in The Rtdnhow). 
At eighteen he went to Nottingham University College to take a 
teaching certificate, and it vm during this time that he had 
b^[un to write his first novel. The White Peacock, His mother 
developed cancer and died in zgio, but bef<»e her deadh, a 
special copy of The White Peacock wsa printed so that she 
nt^ read k. He ims at Nofting^bam University Cdttege for 
two years and totfic his teacher's certificate, and was then 
appointed to the Davidson Road School at Cttqrdem. During 
t^ period he wrote a good many artides and short stories, and 
some poetry. He mef Ford Bdaddox Hueffer, who was re- 
iqpQBsible for sending tlu: manuscript The White Peaaxk to 
Wfiliam Hetaemaim, wito afterwaxihi Heabomet 

Edward Garnett, who became hb ftkod and adviser is hb 
subsequent dedings vrith pubUsheas at that time. The WMte 
Rsmnck was pubtbhed hf Hdaemami in January, ipxx. 
,Dum^ thb period he dso cmrteibuted several artides amd short 
jtmkstodteJni^iiaubw. Alter i^wikUi^ oevfy two years 
at Cboydoo, Lawxeaoe Ks^ned from ilte sdi^ and 
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time on lived entirely by his writing. Shortly after leaving the 
school, he was offered a Lectureship in Germany, which he 
refused. Almost immediately after this he went to Germany, 
where he stayed for six months in Bavaria, and afterwards went 
to Italy to Lake Garda. It was during diis period that The 
Trespasser was published (May, 191a: Duckworth). 

In February, 1913, Love Poem and Others appeared (Duck- 
worth), and in May, 1913, Sons and Lovers^ his third novel, was 
published by Duckworth. At this time he was at Munich, but 
in June of that year he came back to En^Jand and stayed for a 
short time at Broadstairs. In August, 1919, he returned to 
Munich, and m September of that year he went to Lerici on the 
Gulf of Speaia, in Italy, where he stayed until June, 1914. 

He then came to England and was married in July, 1914, to 
Frieda, Baroness von Richthofen. In December, 1914, the 
book of short stories called The Prussian Officer was published by 
Duckworth. For some time they lived at Chesham, Bucking- 
hamshire, and in January, 1915, moved to Pulborough, Sussex. 

August, 1915, found the Lawrences at Hampstead, and The 
Rainbow was published in September, 1915. The publishers 
were afterwards ordered to destroy their stock, and the book 
was withdrawn from circulation. 

In December, 1915, they moved to Cornwall, where they 
stayed until October, 1917. During this period Lawrence's 
book of essays. Twilight in Italy, was published (June, 19161 
Duckworth), and Amores (poei^) Quly, 1916; Duckworth). 
From October, 1917, until January, 1918, they stayed in 
London, and afterwards moved to Newbury, Berks, where they 
were until April, 1918. In May of that year they went to 
Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derbyshire. A year later they moved 
back to Newbury, Berks, where they stayed until November, 
1919. The war bea^ ended, they went abroad to Italy, stayii^ 
for a short tipie in Florence. December, 1919, found them in 
Capri, where they stayed until March, 1920, movii^ on then to 
Taormina, Sicily. They stayed at Taormina until April, 1921, 
when they tmv^d through Italy into Geimany, and eventually 
reached Baden-^den. Meanwhile, Lawrence's fourth novri, 
Wonrn in Love, was published by Seeker, in May, 1921. It wss 
fimt of all published privatriy in a limited editsm, printed for 
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subscribers only (New York; November, 1930). From Baden- 
Baden ffacy went to Zell-am-See, Bei Salzbui^, and after- 
wards badk to Sicily, Duaring that winter Lawrence visited 
Sardinia and the material he collected there was afterwards 
published in Sea and Sardima (New York; Thomas Seltzer, 
December, 1931; London: Martin Seeker, April, tga?)* 

In March, 192a, the Lawrences decided to go to Ceylon, 
where ttey sn^ed until the end of April. They then sailed for 
Australia, and stayed there until June that year. In April, i9aa, 
Lawrence's fifth novd, Aaron’s Rod, was published by Seltzer in 
New York, and afterwards, in Jtme, igaa, by Martin Seeker, 
London. In At^iust, igaa, they left Australia, and went via 
New York, Tahiti and Baratonga to San Ftandsco, where they 
landed on September 4th. 

Lawrence beg^ to write Aaron’s JRad in London, continued 
it in Florence, and finished it in Sicily. 

From San Francisco, they went to Taos, New Mexico, and 
afterwards to Mexico itself. 

lawrence travelled a good deal in America in the autui^ of 
1923, visiting New York, Los Angeles, and back again to 
Mexico. Mis. Lawrence returned to England in August, 1923, 
and in November of that year, Lawrence sailed from Vera Cruz, 
aho for Ei^iland. From Thcemher, 19^3, to the end of Janipry, 
1934, th^ were in England. Afterwards they pwd a visit to 
Baden-Baden and Paris and came back to Londbn, and in 
March, 1934, sailed again for America, and went snxaight to 
New Mexico, once more. They stayed there until October, 
1934, when they nroved to Oaxaca, Mexico, where l^wrencc 
wrote most of the material which t^pears in Mornings in Mexico 
(Seebr, 1927) and finished The Plumed Set^t (Seeker, 1926). 
At this time he was also writing short stories which appeared 
afterwards in The Woman Wlut Rode Away (Se^er, 1938). 

In October, 1925, he was bade stgain in &^|land, but orfy 
stayed a very short time, going almost immediately to ^ a 
visit to Mis. Lawrence's feonify at Baden-Baden, and wter- 
wards to Spotmw, vhete they sttyed tastii Ma«h, i^. 
During tilk period. The Planted Serpent (Sedar) vm puldidted, 
Frcmi Sptmm they moved to Florence, where they took the 
Vilhi Miienda, Scsmdicci, a little village just outside Florence, 
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where Lawrence b^an to write Lady Chatteris's Lover* 
Lawrence wrote three separate and complete drafts of this 
novel/ which was first published in a private edition in Florence 
by G» OriolL Except for brief visits to Germany and England 
and Switzerland, Lawrence stayed at the Villa Mirenda until 
May, 1928. 

From May, 1938, until November of that year they were 
travelling in Switzerland, Germany, and the South of France, 
and after a brief visit to He de Port-Cros, dicy settled at Bandol, 
Var, where they stayed until March, 1939. 

They then travelled, going to Paris and to Florence, and in 
April, 1939, went to Palma de Mallorca, Balearic Islands, where 
they were until May, 1939* It was during this period that an 
exhibition of Lawrence’s pictures was arranged for at the 
Warren Galleries in London. Fpllowii^ action by the Home 
Office, the exhibition was dosed. The pictures were afterwards 
released, and the majority of them were transferred to Vence 
in the South of France, where they are now. In the summer 
of 1939, the Lawrences travelled in Germany and during 
this time, his book of poems Pansies was published, first in a 
limited edition for private circulation only, and afterwards by 
Seeker. In S^tember, 1939, he returned to Bandol. While 
there he became very ill, and in February, 1930, moved into 
the hills at Vence. He died at the Villa Robermond, Vence, 
Alpes Mkiritimes, on March and, 1930, and is buried in the 
local cemetery. No headstone is over his graye, save a phoenix 
(which was his own design), done in local stones by a peasant 
who loved him. 
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Barbara, Barbey, Barby (Frieda's 
daughter), 643, 648, 652, 714, 
715. 767. 774. 777. 780. 781, 848, 
852, 853 

Barcelona, 768, 793, 800, 834 
Barezzi, Joseph (:ft>rt-Cros), 787 
Barker, Granville, 103 
Barlow, Robert Pratt, Letter to, 542 
Barmby (N. Y. manager for Curtis 
Brown), 6oq, 614, 625, 637, 656, 
683 

Barnes, Jim, 131 (“a rum chap”), 
153. 156. ^^5. 174. 177. 182 

Bame, Sir James, 166, 606 (“subur- 
banite”), 828 
Bairow-in-Furness, 217 
Basle, 139 



"Bat"{iKjem).524 
jDaudelaiie, 716, 834 
Bav^a. 122 {"too huranl'*j. 461 
(Minister of Finance), 46 (j, 474, 
80S, 853 

Bax, Arnold, 330 

Bay (pcwms), 438, 442, 453, 500, 503 
Beach, Sylvia, 766, 774, 776, 777 
Beagle (reads Darwin's B again 1, 

Beardsley, 164, 182 (“I hate the B 
illustrations'*) 

Beau Soleil \iUa (Banded), 8^0-850 
Beaumont (agent), 427, 429, 433 
(“that man B “). 44^ (^nd 

Pinker), 449 (New /’a/As). 455 
(“that miserable little B 'i, 437, 

474.483.4^ 

Beaverbrook, Lord, 648 
Becker, 499 

Beethoven (reading B \ letters), 
694 

Beeton, Mrs» (**one of the fe\% 
women,** etc ), 691 
“Bei Hennef* (poem), 68 
BeU, CUve, 728 
Belhnzone, 142 

Belloc, Hriaire, 32, 178 (“I think 
H. B. IS conceited") 

Beloved Stranger, 575 
Bemax (vitamin B foot!), Soo, 832 
Benerberg, 40, 42 
Bennett, Arnold, 64 ("hate B 's 
resignation**), 170 (and Stage 
Society), 174, 277, 295 (“an old 
imitator'*), 423 (? to sponsor 
novel), 716 (“sort of pig in 
clover**), 717 (“never let it be 
said/* etc.) 

Benvenuto, 57, 58 
Beowulf, 303 

Beresford, Mr and Mrs J D , 289, 
«97 (tends cottage), 299 (near 
Padstow), 302, 325, 334» 
to, 302. 311. 314, 3«8. 333 
Bergson (“bores me"), 1 19 
Bemner Tag^laM, 351 
Bernardo, Villa, 642 
Bemears, I-ord (Tyrwhitt), 664 
Besan^on. 7S9 
Besant, Annie, 705 
Beveridge, Milhcent {portrait of 
D.H.L), 5*4 
Btemtz, 837 
Bdwsco, Pnsce, 283 
Bieda (Etruscan), 74* 

Bkds, Beasts am Flowers (poems), 
5*3. 5*5 ('‘very free Mem"). 
5*4, 563 (Sellaer), 5*7 (prtetmg). 


2 tirtg puhiUf 373 
37"^ 7*;) 

<uspj fights 
Birreii, Frami-, 223 
Bjorkman Mr 14 ^ * 

"Black Brtsid ‘ i ut!'" fnr 

Wfga storvh 544 
BUik 517, 5^3 ^ 

Black Sun juri-. , 7^^^ 

kvwi;>lL 3*fK> " ■'lo 1*2 

^agi cement, 

BUke, William, xi, , x»*in 
BUvat'9k\ , Mme, 47*» 

Bletiworth, 67^ 

BhnJ Man. 439, 332 J.m'h h 
Bevieit | 451 {Sts kt'?)' 

"Blue Ja\" iMexn an v*3 

Blue Jiihn h «* Klunr *bpaii, 4M 
Blue Muntlik / ‘duing rax u*v« % fur' ' i , 

Ii4 

Blue Review /'tliat v^uunditi' 123 
Bcictaccio, 717 
B6ckUn, 93 

Bodmm (cxtniptetl at), 354, 394, 
4 X* 

3k>ghacu, 65 
Bognor, 222 
Bole HilL 436, O75 
Boteano (jfe under Bozen) 

Bone, (iertrude. 21 
Bonesetter (F % 821, S22, 824 

Bom, Albert, 791 (^^unifornn'ilitionr, 
852 

Bonn, 37 

Books (glum silence of !»hut 
books), 34 

Booksellers (their commission), 717 
Bookman, The, 171, 174 
Boot, Jesse, 214 
Booth, Mrs , 632 

Borg, Michael (and Magnus), 599, 
600, 603 

Boshi (“a Hindu called"), 744 
Bosxgran, 428, 429, 434, 450 
Boston (lanes), 724 
Boston (USA), 561, 656 
Boucher (dcs.igns), 137. 745 
Botticelli (compared with Ajanta), 

299 

Bottomley, Horatto, 248, 543 
Soy tn the Bush, Tk^, 584 (D H. L 
suggests title), 583 (D H, L. 
“finished"), 600, 603, 618 
Bo«en, 56» S®. 5*3» 557 (“lovely 

inn at") 

Brace. Harcourt, 576 
Bracknels, The, 69 
BraiUford (on Shdtey and Godwin), 
*37 

861 «» 



Bramanti (wood-cut), 715 
Bramble, Helen W. (of The Forum), 
Letter to, 

Brangwyn, Frank, 86 
Brazd, 42X 
Breach, The, 674 
Breaking Point, The, 13 
Brenner, The, 810 
Brentano's, 776, 794 
Brett, Hon Dorothy, 285, 594, 
595-8 (deaf and a pamter), 599 
(at Taos), 600 (J M M ), 602, 
612, 615, 617, 619, 622, 624, 638, 
642 (atCapn), 650, 717 (D H L *s 
pictures for N Y ), 743 (her 
pictures), 749 (D. H L *s pictures 
for N-Y), 759, Letters to, 616, 
626, 631, 643, 647, 648, 651-3, 
655“7i ^59» 

677. ^79. 696, 727, 763, 795, 807, 
829, 849 

Brewster, Mr. and Mrs E, H*, 534 
(D. H- L 's friend in Ceylon), 536, 
537, 644, 651, 660, 680 (Ravello), 
744» 753* 832, 835, 838, 841, 849, 
850 

Bndgefoot, 640, 738 

Brinsley (near Eastwood), 675 

Bridges, Robert, 714 

Bndget, 538 

Broadstairs, 127, 855 

Bronte, Duca di (Nelson-Hood), 

505. 527 

Brooke, Rupert, 174, 182, 226 
(death of), 379, 3801 477 {£^0 
from) 

Brooks, J, EUmgham, 490 ('*a nice 
young man**), 501 [New Poems) 
Brothers Karamazov, The, 237 
Brown, Curtis, 189, 514, 515, 546, 
550 {Kangaroo), 552, 564 {Kan^ 
garoo), 566 {Fantasia), 568, 604 
('*iny permanent address c/o**), 

, 63:4 {SL Mam), 621 (Blackwell 
and Cape), 643 (m Italy with 
D H. L,), 644, 695 (”takes 10 p,c 
off what I get*'), 707 (Lady 
Chatterley), 720 (Lady C.), 722 
{J(dtn Thomas), 724 ("oface 
against I-ady C.*'), 729 (Lady C ), 
74^. 749# 759* 77® {**Gaige people 
and Escaped Cock*'): Letters to, 
513. 515* 51^* 520, 521, 524, 
532* 535* 53^* 539* 544* 347* 5^7* 
585* 595* 50* 599* 603, 6x6, 621, 
625, 629, 630. 631, 634, 636, 637, 
64X, 654, 709* 782 
Browning book, The, 853 
Brun Chiteau, 838 


Brussels, 667 

Buddha and Buddhism, 350 (**de- 
cadent and foul**), 534, 552 
(''didn’t care at all for**), 541 
(''absolutely dead off**), 542 

("they can have**), 546 ("I don*t 
bdieve in B., hate him, in fact**), 
605 

Buenos Ayres, 166 
Bull-fight (scene of novel), 568 
Bumpus, 304, 309, 310 
Bunde, 704 [see also under "Ger- 
many") 

"Bunny** (David Garnett, q,v,), 
67, 70, 77, 525, 526; Letter to, 106 
Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress, 327 
Burgos, 797, 799 
Bummg bu^. The, 373 
Bums, Robert, 84, 92, 694, 695, 817 
Burrow, Dr. Tngant, Letters to, xxiv, 
634* 675, 685, 687 
Burslem, 248 
Butterley reservoir, 459 
Buxton, 223 
Buzzi, Paolo, 195 
B^ner, Witter, 565 (with DHL 
in Mexico), 578, 5S7, 588, 61 1, 
649 ("little sketch of, in Plumed 
Serpent**), 828, Letters to, 562, 
5^6, 575, 581, 586, 589, 596, 611, 
612, 618, 620, 624, 649, 701, 711, 
722 

Byrne, James, 70 

Byron, 134, 673 (HucknallTorkard), 
716 

Bystander, The, 603 

Cadogan Square, 441 
Cagnes, 851 

Cake (^'read with amusement**), 722 
Calabria, 501, 529* 531 
Cala Rajada, 800 

California, 392, 573 (’"going to**), 
578* 577 H. L. in), 579 ("a 
queer place . . * selfish . . , 
empty**) 

CaHes, President, 587, 624 (in- 
auguration) 

Cambridge, 232, 344 
Camomile, 326, 528, 531, 533 

("hope it*s bitter"), 549, 576 
(Harcourt Brace and) 

Cainpagna, 527 

Campbell, Gordon H*, 195, I97» 
239, 262 (Nancy), 263, 386, 419, 

433* 431-3* 471 

Campfollower ("common things hke 
the C.**), 2n 
Campione, 106, 107 



Canddlmass, 413 

Cannan, Gilbert, 238, 239, 250, 251, 
289, 368. 383 (Mendel), 488 
Ca.mm, Mary, 23S, 293, 491, 494 
( who was Bame's wife**}, 507 
{studio at Taormina), 524 (Mrs 
Gilbert Cannan), 573. 576 (fiat) 
Cannans, The, 235, 238, 319 
Cannes, 812 
Canovaxa, 512 

Cape, Jonathan, 525 (“don’t want 
the guinea**), 536 {Studies m 
Amencan Literature), 621, 720 
(*' Johnny** and Lady Chatterley), 
724 (against Lady C.), 791 (“to 
r^ease claim on poems**), 826 
(American edition of poems) 
Cap^eros, The, 643 
Capital and Labour, 244, 407 
Capri, 486, 488. 489, 493, 491, 4(^8, 
500 {**sick of C **), 501, 527, 600 
(Seeker), 612 (Brett), 643, 651 
(?gomg there), 654 (D* H. L m), 
7i5» 762 (Agoing there), 767, 
795, 855 

Captain's Doll, The, 532, 550, 564 
Caravan, 649 
Cannthia (going to), 684 
Carlyle, 95 (“wrote 50 vols on value 
of silence**) 

Carmen, BKss, 117 
Carmichad, 304 (books by), 539 
(Mrs, C. and Verga MS). 

Carnegie Institute (excavations at 
Yucatan), 619 
Carrara, 169, iBi 
Canington, 426 
Carson, 382 

Carswdd, Catherine (Mrs. Jackson), 
to, 200, 201. 204, 210, 307, 
345* 3S2. 355* 3^* 3^3, 370* 37*5* 
382. 387. 389* 390* 393* 398* 40L 
402, 40S, 410, 416, 420, 437, 440, 
44», 445* 447* 45i. 4^5* 470* 471* 
483, 4S3, 489, 499* 5*4* 517* 

522, 524, 526. 533* 54*1 549* S54* 
5 ^. 5^5* 5^1 57** 57 ^* 3B3. Boi, 
617* B35, 554, 816 
CarswdI (divorce case), 358 
Carswell, DanaM, 210, 283. 639, 
JLetters fe, 452, 530, 694 
Carter, Vivian, 480 
Carthage, 439 
Caruso^ 92 

Caswum ("tried C., bat IM ssmOb'') , 

xiii, 523 

Caserfca to). 484 
Cassandra, 552 
.Cassino, 489 


Casiis, 827 

r'v#Iiri^ I iiy <' I’ti 

7+7 

Cathdfitism ( i aud - 

actionary'’; 

Cauca Valie\ a ^ , 4-") 

Caiallent Hu ti 
537* 5^'^+ 

Cearne, Uip (Ntar i -hrd jidur 
Kent], 12-4, ih 4:;, 44, 5^7 71- 

104, no, 112, M4 nf% 1**4 
129. *33. *71. ^-’9. 71^’ 

CelesUed Omnibu^ 224 
C.eha (Swift’s tu) 77 ^ 
Censorslu7» 760 

Centwy Mat:asiine The, 10, lu *26 
Cervetri {i^traM^anh fsa*-* 

Cervoinn \Cjkj^iuru), 

Oylon 544 V xnu^i zn it* 

543 r't >f> hut And Vnmat.n^’ 

543 1 not foi nn^ 

thambt rs, J 0 , / fitef ii\ 7*»i 
Chaos «» Modern J'^eUv, 757 
Chajiala (lake), 47*** 

■>ee al%o 701 
Chardin, 51 H 

Chawiot 0/ the Sun, 702, 730 7i% 
S47 

Chartr/'u^e de Parme (*’ica«ling 
agam“), 74h 

ihattmon (“no sympathy with 
survt-rsi”), 91 

Uiatto and Wlndus^ 414, 4is« 

53^». 7^ (Lady C ), 729 JMS of 
lady C ). 794 
Chelsea, fi03. 6+>t> 

Chesham, 208-214. 855 
Chesterfield, 670 
Cheviots, The, 684 
Chcxbrcfs. xxx, 77s 
Chiaras, The di. 850 
Chicago. 263, 413, 457* 4<>B. 474^ 
559, 5O1. 588 (1> H 1. there for a 
day), 708 
Chichester. 244 
Chicken. lU, 619 
Children (“barometers**), 443 
Chimopova (Hopi vdla^), 007 
Chinese (at Semora: **nin about like 
vensna**}, 581 

Chips and Faggots (suggested title). 

845 

Chiust (Etruscan), 659. 74* 

Choten, 545 (priest on Orsovah 79^ 
(V^aldemofa and George Sand) 
C*oriM of fVomm (suggested title 
lor poems}, 438 

Oirwt (foreword to Sons and 



Lovers), 95-ior 
Chnstemng, The, 201 
Christian, Bertram, 210 
Christianity, 357 (''based on love of 
self, love of property*'), 360 
("based on reaction’* . "great- 
est thing world has seen") 
Churchill, Winston, 351 
C I D (enquires about D. H L ), 


424, 425 
Cimabue, 231 

Cinema "crowd" (picked up at 
Papeete), 551 
Cirolo, 142 

Civilisation (collapsing), 271 
Civita Vecchia, 680 
Clarence Thompson, 61 1 
"Clarmda" (1 e Maria Huxley), 775 
Clarke, Eddie (brother-m-law), 48 
Clarke, Mrs (sister), 289, 297, 298, 


Classic American Literature 
Studies in etc ), 521: 
Clayhanger, 62 


Clayton, Douglas, 136 
Coalition Government, The, 223 


Cochranes, The, 359 

Cimbrone (Lord Gnmthorpe), 680 

Colefax, Lady, 722, 724, 726, 728, 


729 

CoUard, 450 

Collected Poems, 701 (Seeker sug- 
gests), 712, 719, 730, 759, 830 
Collier* s Wife, The (rejected by 
Daily iSTetffs), 30 

Colhngs, Ernest H R., 115* 117; 
letters to, 71, 72, 86, 93, 107, 113, 
122, 129, 137, 182, 259, 400 
Collins, Vere, 451, 455, 476, 600 
Colombia, 420, 421 
Colombo (going to), 536 
Colonna, Vittona, 343, 344 
Colonies (Flinders Petne quoted), 


547 

Commando, 852 

Community (a new C to be 
founded), 215, 220 
Como, Lake, 538, 8x2, 813 
Coney Grey (farm), 675 
Conrad, Joseph, 66, 70, 84, 175 
Conservative and Liberal, 247 
Constable, 333 

Constance, Lake of, 140 (D. H L, 
at), 519 (going to) 

Constant Nymph, The, 640 
Constantine Bay, 314, 328 ("we 
don't hke*^ 

Constanza Davidovna, 14 1 {see 
under Garnet, David) 


Construction of Novels (to Arnold 
Bennett), 295 

Contemporary Magazine, The, (Cob- 
den Sanderson’s Quarterly), 625 
Cook, Miss, 28 
Corbin, Alice, 553 
Cordoba, 797, 799 
CorHne, 853 
Corn Dance (essay) , 613 
Cometo, 680 

Conushmen, 312 (D. H L on), 329 
("I don't like," etc ), 425 ("just 
like the C.", 1 e C, I D in 
London) 

Cornwall, xxix, 297 (D. H L in), 299 
(while waiting for Flonda), 301- 
418 (DHL m), 303 ("I do hke 
C ”), 308 ("I like C very much 
It is not England”), 309 ("I still 
like C ”), 310 (”I love C "), 450, 
475. 554. S55 

Cornwallis-West affair. The, 392 
Corot, 216 

Corner e della Sera, 173 
Corsica 787 (we now think of C ) 
Cortona (Etruscan), 655, 742 
Cortina, 672, 693 

Costanza, 816, 8x8 ("and Ekkie”) 
Coterie (N York, prmted copies of 
5^#»),7i8^^ 

Counterpane (]St Huxley), 764 
'Country of the Blind (H G Wells), 

194 

Court Theatre, 24, 48 1 
Coward, Ralph, 704, 705 
Coyoacan, 620 
Cozoucan, 62 x 

Craig, Mary, A (translator of 
Verga), 537, 539 

Cranford (D. H L begins a novel 
"as blameless as C ”), 427 
Crich, 131, 674, 675 
Crippen, 92 

Cromford, 438, 446, 463, 475, 633 
Crosby, Caresse, 735. 73^. 77<>. 793. 

802 j Letters to, 755, 779, 835. 845 
Crosby, Harry, 814, 842, 843, 

Letters to, 702, 718, 724, 730, 734, 

735. 737. 747. 751, 776. 793. 8^3 

Crosland (Sonnets; "he is a nasty 
person"), 178 

Crown de Leon (tramp steamer), 
283-5, 288 

Croydon, xxv, x-8, io-x8, 121, 854 
Cuernavaca, 619, 620 
Cunatd, Nancy, 542, 787 
Curtis, Miss, 554 

Daily Express, The, 763 

864 



Daily Mtrror, The, 367 
Daily News, The, 30, 31, 44 
Dance, Herbert, 58 
D’Annunzio, 92, 345 
Dante, 322 

Darlington (Western Australia), 
547. 571 

Darwin, loi, 693 
Dassburg, 624 

Daughters of the Vicar, ii, 136 (pre- 
viously Two Marriages), 210, 202 
David, 634 (a play, not for publi- 
cation), 637 (for the theatre), 
642 (Seeker's agreement for), 
651 (m German), 655 (Seeker, 
Knopf), 660 (private perform- 
ance), 660 (Knopf), 662 (m 
German), 667 {''very few hopes"), 
669 (rehearsals to begin), 675, 
676 (to London for), 701 
Davidson (the school), 34 
Davies, Rhys, 788, 789, 832 (to 
edit The Squib with C Lahr), 
Letters to, 770, 780, 7S5, 790, 793, 
805, 818, 844 

Davies, W H , 127, 130, 135, 146, 
151, 152, 164, 174 
Davison, Lawrence H {nom de 
plume of D H. L for Movements, 
etc ), 517 

Day of Wrath (suggested title for 
Women in Love), 507 
Dax, Mrs , 254 
Dead Rose, The, 202 
Dean, Forest of, 451 
Decameron, The, 239 
de Grey, 518, 519 

Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (D, H L reading), 440 
De la Huerta, 587 
de la Mare, Walter, 27, 32, 48, 50, 
51. 55 , 60, 110, III 
Deledda ("very interesting”), 472 
Delius, 330 

Del Monte (ranch at Questa), 560- 
4. 570. 5S0, 620 
Deiphos (oracle at), 673 
Demerara, 284 

De Quincey, 484 ("I like him, 
because he dishkes Plato,” etc ) 
Derby, Lord, 383 
Derbyshire, 670 

Derwent, The (at Matlock), 460 
Desenzano, iii, 538 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt (agree- 
ments with), 616 

Devonshire, 289, 291, 630, 690 
(“shaU try”) 

De Vargas, 679 


de Wint, Peter, S6 
Diablerets, xxx, 700, 710, 716, 722, 
731. 739 (glacier), 769. 788, 852 
Dial The (N Y ), 520, 530, 532, 566 
{Indians and an Englishman), 657 
[Glad Ghosts), 668 (ib), 71S 

{The Man Who Loved Islands and 
Two Blue Birds) 

Diarmid's Lay, 419 
Diary of a Trip to Sardinia (pro- 
visional title), 513, 515 
Dickensian Gentleman, 7S7 
Dickenson, Lowes, 386 
Dieu des Corps, Le, 753 
Dionysos ("Lindsay’s D book”), 
770 

Dobson, 83 

Doctor Manente (Orioli book), 829, 
838 

Domodossola, 706 

Don (1 e Carswell, qv), 383, 3S8, 

390. 391. 401, 408. 410. 438* 441. 

448, 471, 499 (his "case”), 549 
("not John, Juan, nor Giovanm”) 
Don Juan (poem), 206 
Doran (agreement with), 550 
Dorset, 789 

Dostoievsky, 30, 118 (E Garnett 
and), 125 (Garnett’s Life of), 198, 
238 {Idiot), 313 ("taken great 
dishke to the Possessed'*), 314, 
322, 325-7 ("I find I've gone ofi 
D ”), 364 (Murry's book on), 383, 
525, 809 

Douglas, Norman, 143,631 (D H,D* 
and Magnus), 634 (Magnus epi- 
sode), 839 (What About Europe^) 
Douglas, James, 4g6{Siar), 537, 690, 
707, 716, 8i2, 845 
Domllet, Mine, (of Bandol), 84 1; 

Letter to, 838 (in French) 

Dove's Nest, 583 
Downland, 16 
Downland Man, The, 704 
Dowson, Ernest, 150, 163 
Doxey, Mrs , 457 
Drachenfels, 37, 38 
Drave (nver), 689 
Dregs (suggested title for Magnu 
MS ), 654 

Drexel Institute (I^iladelphia), 642 
Drinkwater, John, 174, 182, 277 
Dubhn {?pubhsh novel m), 423 
Duckworth's, 11, 13, 16, 26-8, 30, 
32. 35. 37- 42 ("don't want any 
money from”). 46, 48, 50, 51, 55, 
57, 60, 62 {£$0 from), 64, 68, 82 
{£100 o/a), 105 {Sons and Lovers), 
110 (money), iii ("shady pp. in 
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Sons and Lovers*') y 112 (money), 
114, 1 15 {Collings and), xij 
(*'prmters very slow*'), 123 (Coll- 
mgs’ drawing), 126 (£50 from), 
136 (MS. of play to), 139, 172, 190 
(loss on Sons and Lovers)^ 191-3* 
199. 202, 207, 209, 212, 302 
{^Itahan Days), 350 {Twihght in 
354 Sisters) y 3S0 (‘'the 
faithful D."), 437, 495 (resale of 
copyrights?), 496 (rdationship 
with), 500 ("a bit timid" . . . 
The Rainbow), 501 ("going on 
with"), 536 (and Curtis Brown), 
539 (Curtis Brown and), 604, 853 
Dufierm, Lord {f^etters from High 
Latiti^es), 648 

Dunbar (love dialogue by), 81 5 and 
note 

Dunlop, 193 
Dunn, Willie, 170 
Durer, 518 

Duse, Eleanora, 345, 576 

"Eagle," 563 (Mexican poem), 724 
(MS burnt) 

Eames, Mrs. Hamilton, Letters to, 
692, 712 

Earl (see E, H. Brewster) 
Easterbrook, Miss, 535, 536 
Eastwood (Notts), 444, 457, 460, 
493> 633, 674 ("where I was 
bom"), 675, 821, 854 
Eder, Dr. and Mrs , 420, 421, 470 
("?to Palestine with"), 471, 639 
Edinburgh, 347 (printers* strike), 
353 

"Education of the People/* 459 
("three little essays"), 465 (re- 
turned by Freeman, accepted by 
Stanley Unwin) 

Educational Supplement {J'he Times), 
459 

Edward VII, Kmg, 641 
Egoist, The (American), 181 (poems 
in), 187 ("what a beast of a 
paper") 

Egypt, 439 (Frobenius), 472, 691 
(mvitation to) 

Elegies (sketches for), 137 
Elide (maid in Italy), 148, 165, 169 
(daughter of Fehce), i75-"7. 184, 
188, 294, 374 

Eliots, The (mstinctivdy dislike 
me), 801 
El Paso, 562, 6x9 
EHisina, 485^ 492 
Elsa (Frieda’s daughter), 648, 651 
Emily, 444 (B. is still here* with 


her child and Jackie) (see Mrs 
Emily Kmg) 

Emma (housekeeper at Padstow), 
302, 31 1, 314, 320, 329, 334, 336 
Emergency Committee, 477, 480 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 832 
End of the World (Abercrombie), 194 
Engine Lane, 674 
England (DHL and), 106 ("the 
tightness of"), 120 ("gloom of 
dark moral judgment"), X2i 
("don't want to hve there any 
more"), 124 ("that Sunday feel- 
ing**), 126 ("dimness in riie air 
gives me the blues”), 129 ("don't 
like E . . , but the English are 
lovable people"), 131 ("dim and 
woolly**, cf German climate 
"bright and sharply defined**), 
132, 270 ("end of my writmg for 
E. i.e Rainbow), 271 ("collaps- 
ing"), 273 ("a last vision of its 
beauty" when going to Amenca), 
302 (hatred of), 375 ("want to go 
away for ever"), 464-6 (must 
leave), 470 ("no use for me here 
any more"), 471, 512 (thought of 
E. "entirely repugnant”), 542 
("made mistake forsaking E. . . . 
runnmg away hke Jonah"), 546 
("I break my heart over E. when 
I am out here" — Ceylon), 669 
("seems to suit my health"), 857 
England my England, 532, 533, 535, 
551, 56a, 856 

Englishmen (D, H L on), 291 
(most young cultivated E "rot- 
ten"), 694 (detachment . . . 
often mere indiEerence and lack 
of life), 698 (over-tender), 699 
(older than the Germans, and 
"weary even of victory") 
English Review, The, 8, 19, 20 
(Harrison), 28, 31, 37, 72, X04, 
125 ("so piifiing") 126, 132, 136, 
143, 147, 150, 151 (Solway Firth), 
I53> 174» 179. 20X, 255. 373, 400- 
2, 404, 413, 416, 442»468, 473, 476, 
532 (Samson and Velilah), 535 
("Almond Blossom" and England 
my England), S54 
Enid (see under Hopkin), X70, 446, 
447 

Enormous Roam, The, 703 ("never 
heard of it") 

Epstein, 370 

Ernst, Moms, L , Letter to, 760 
Escaped Cock, The, 724, 726, 750 
(MS, to Enid Hilton), 778 (MS. oQ, 
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791, 8 o 2 (MS.), 813 (Crosby, ‘'cold 
feet about?**), 847 
Essays (Arthur Ransome’s), 122 
Estrada, Genaro (P E N. club), 619, 
621 

Etna, 502, 505, 512, 526, 529 
Etruscans, xvii, 527 ("'puzzled by 
secret of”), 680 (near Rome), 682 
(tombs), 655 (Umbria), 71S (Col- 
lecting matenal), 742 (ib.). 745, 
762, 763 (essays: but "publishers 
always want *a book* **) 

European Htstory (for Oxford Press), 
461, 462, 465 

Evans, Mrs ("the murdered**), 619 
Evb*s Mass, 413 
Evening Land, 553 
Evening News, The, 763 
Evening Standard, The (cartoon), 
788 

Everyman {A Religion for the 
Young), 812 

Ewart, Wilfred (and Old Mexico), 
362 

Eyewitness, The, 30 
Eztatlan, 583 

Faber and Faber ("the obscenity 
article”), 828 
Fabianism, xxv. 247, 386 
Face I sh<M never see, zii 
Fagan, 481 

Fanfrolico Press* 767 (Stephenson, 
of the), 76S C*what a waste of 
good pnnting’*) 

Fantasia of the Unconscious, 551, 
^563. 566. 568, 575, 635 
Fanny and Annie, 518 (short story), 
532 (Hutchmsons) 

Faragliom, The, 498 
Farbman, 338 

Farjeon, Eleanor* 260, 477, 479> 

Fascism (in Italy), xix, 705 
Faux Monnayeurs, 686 
Fdice (Fiori, mother of Elide), 
142-5, 16S, 176, 177* 188, 

294* 359» 374 

Edley hifill (the White Peacock 
farm), 674 

Feltrelflne, Signora, 79 ("who 
teaches us Italian**) 

Feroze, Dr., 464 ("a Parsee*') 
Fiaschenno, 141, 142, 144, 145, 304, 
33a. 373 

Fight for Barbara, 70, 77, 78, 103 
FigMing Line^ The (suggested title), 
209 

Finanzminister (Bolshevik Bavanan 


Republic), 702 (Frieda*s relative) 
Finney Farm, 656 
"Fish** (poem), 524 
Fisher, 456 ("‘that man Fisher*’) 
Fisher, 3&s , 428 
Fisher Street, 254, 257 
Flaubert. 65 

Flecker, 133 ("F-rhythm*’)* 135 
Flint (>a poet), 449 
Flood, "before the,** 543, 545 (i.e. 
the tropics) 

Florence, 114, 485 (going to), 492, 
521-3 ("want to wnte story 
about**), 600 (Seeker), 643, 650 
{vnth sister), 656, 661, 716 

(D. H. L. m), 787, 823 (gomg to), 

855. 857 

Florida, xxix, 269, 270, 289 {**may 
get ofi to’*), 294, 297, 29S ("Hux- 
ley will come to*’), 299 ("not 
gomg immediately’*), 376, 392 
Fontana Vecchia, 575 
Fontainebleau, 561, 69S, 7‘>8 
Foreign Legion, The, 634 {see 
Memoir of, etc.) 

Forest Row, 115 

Forster, E. M., 615, 728; Letters to, 
224, 552, 6x3 

Fort Myers (Florida), 278, 284, 287, 
288 

Forte dei Marmi (Italy), xxix, xxx, 
690, 729. 745» 797* 807, 81S, S31 
Forum, The, 28, 30, 84, 104, jio, 
iiS, 126, 143. 709, 724 [Escaped 
Cock), 726 (Helen Bramble, of 
the), 727, 750 [Escaped Cock) 

Fox, The (story), 459, 461, 481, 532 
[Nash*s Magazine), 569 ("belongs 
to the old world**) 

Fra Angelico, 216, 233, 445 
"Fragment of Stained Glass, A,” 
72, 201 

FranfOis le Champi, 468 
Francis of Assisi, xai, 636 ("I can’t 
stand F. of A/*) 

Frankfurt, 699 (Agoing to) 
Frayne,Mr. (lawyer at Taos), 807 
Frederick of Germany, The Em- 
press, 173 

Freeman (on The Times), 459, 465 
(returns essays) 

Freemasonry (D. H. E. "can’t 
belong”) 

Freer, Mrs., 598 

French people, 766 ("a slummy 
impression” of) 

Freud, 142 ("never did read ), 473 
Frieda, 855 and passim — ^her daugh- 
ters, 683, 715, 7x7, 723, 776, 777; 
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and undev Barbara, 708, 715, 

721. 753. 755. 841 

Fnedel. 664 

Friendship, 627 (D H L to D. 
Brett on) 

Frobemns (German author), 439 (on 
Atrica) 

FYO$t Flowers, 421 
Fry, Roger, 743 

F T., 93 (“tell F T 1*11 wnte 
soon**) 

Futurism, 195 (I) H L, * ‘interested 
in”), 197 (wants “to \vnte an 
essay about”) 


Gadfly, 119 

Gaige, 709, 748, 778 {Escaped 

Cock), 790 

Galignanx, 767 (Lady ChatterUy), 
789 (Rainbow) 

Gailma Canyon, 636 
Galsworthy, John, 103, 104, 423 
(^to sponsor novel), 679 
(‘^scrutiny** on), 68i (ib ), 716 (ib ), 
718 (ib ), 828 
GaJiuzzo, 676 
Galveston, 530, 597 
Gamba, 188 

Gambrosier, Ettore, 141, 142 
Game of Forfeits, A, 37 
Gandhi, 705 

Garda, I^go di, 48, 49, 538, 758, 
7^5> 794* 797* 799* ^lo, 818, 855 
Gardiner, Rolf, 667; Letters to, 604, 
606, 666, 66g, 670, 672, 684, 695, 
697, 699, 702-4, 712, 768 ' 
Gaidola di Tignale, 107 
Gardone, 63 
Gargnano, 62, 63, 538 
Garnett, Arthur, 116 
Garnett, David (“Bunny”), 46, 55, 
62, 117, 126, 140, 173, 199, 214, 
223* 235* Letters to, 58, 78, 89, 
1 14, 746 

Garnett, Edward, 18 (Lords and 
Masters), 55* 7^* 5 17* ^54^ Letters 
to, ix, xxi, 9-t6, 18-32, 41-7, 56, 
62, 66, 68, 74, 76, 81, 84, 90, 95- 
103, 109-11J, 1 16, 1 17, 124, 126, 
132, 136, 139, 141, 170, 172, 177, 
jSg, 193* 197. I99» ^01, 209, 214, 
525* 55*8 

Garnett, Mrs. Edward, 126, 127, 
140, 144, 173, 179, 19a (“says I 
have no true nobility”), 199, 214 
Garnett, Robert, 112, 1:24, 126 
Garmo, 619 

Garsington, 235, 236, 239, 240, 241, 
243* 5*53» 5*68, 270, 273, 278, 283, 


313 (MSS “he there*'), 448 
(Gertler at), 734 (“sad about" 1 e 
given up) 

Garvice, Charles, 9 
Gaul (books on), 472 
Gavnl, 327 
Gawier, Mrs , 548 
“Genesis and Meaning of Homo- 
sexuahty” (Burrow), 686 
Genoa, 800 
George, Lake, 750 
George, Lloyd, 381, 382, 385, 387, 
453 (“hopeless” .wish I were 
m lus position do some- 
thing have my own way”), 

473- 546 

George, W. L , 126 (Sons and 
Lovers), 276 (Rainbow) 

Georgian Anthology, 313 ("Snap- 
dragon”) 

Georgian Poetry, 175, 270, 411, 413, 
414 

Gerhardi, William, 640 
Germany, 33 (going to), 118 
(domesticity), 510 (going to), 515, 
517 (fnendly, but depressing), 
655 (going to), 697 (Bunde), 
^98, 855, 857 

Gertler, Mark, 285, 383, 419, 433, 
639, 842; Letters to, 319, 348, 367, 
368, 384, 396, 403, 425, 431, 434, 
439* 448* 474* 73 L 843 
Gesangverein, 815 
Ghosts, 9a 

Gibbon, 439 (reading), 440, 449 
(near end of) 

Gibraltar, 838 

Gibson, W. W , 146, 151, 164, 165, 
174, 182, 194 
Giglioh, Dr , 686 
Gillett, F W , 603 
G%ngeid>read (D. H L 's suggested 
tiGe for Camomile), 526 
Giotto, 231 
Gipsy, 730 

Gissing, 22 (D. H L on), 91 (“no 
sympathy with starvers”) 

Glad Ghosts, 644 (“much too long”), 
646-8, 650 (written for Lady 
Cynthia Asquith), 657 (DiaV), 668 
(ib.) 

Glasgow, 284, 288, 307 (“a godfor- 
saken place”), 515 (Art School) 
Gobi, deserts of, 691 
Godwin. 237 (Bradsford on) 
GoSIands, Les (Beau Rivage), 832 
Goethe, xvi, 76 (D. H, L on), 310, 
484 (“I laughed over G. yester- 
day”), 525, 716 



Golden Aget The, 58 
Golden Bough, The, 344, 359 
Golden Journey to Samarcand, The, 

133. 155 

Goldnng, Douglas, 477, 4S1, 50S, 
636, Letter to, 514 
Gollancz (Rhys Davies and), 817 
Goodyear ("whom I like"), 289 
Goose Fair, 201 
Goossens, 330 

Gordon, Jan (Modern French Paint- 
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Grordon, Margaret, 846 
Gore Farm, 703, 769 
Gorky, Maxim, 180 
Gotthard, The, 140, 142 
Gdtzache, 570, 572-4, 580, 581, 587, 
684, 699, 700, 702 
Goulds, The, 801 ("mstmctively 
dislike me") 

Gourdjieff, 656 

Government people, 421 ("are the 
devil, with their importance, and 
their 'expediency,* and their 
'tyranny'**) 

Goya. 216 

Graham, Stephen, 562 
Granada, 797, 799, 835 
Grant, Duncan, 215, 216 
Grasse, 774 

Gray, Cecil, 420 (can find ^fiooo for 
"new colony"), 421, 425. Letters 
to, 418, 422, 428, 429, 434, 438, 

449. 45 » 

Greasley, 674 
Great Expectations, 41 1 
Greatham, 215 

Greece, 361 ("death agony of’*), 362 
Greenland, 560 
Gregory, Lady, 52S (plays) 
Greiffenhagen, 358 ("slipping back*') 
Grenzen der Seek, 525, 529 
Grief, 167 (poem for Edward 
Marsh), 206 
Gnmthorpe, Lord, 6S0 
Grosseto, 680 
Groves, Mr , 787-9 
Gsteig, 8x5 

Guadalajara, 567, 5B1. 586. 587 
Guards, 730 (a third part not 
printed)' 

Guaymar, 580 
Guide (the blue), 768 
Guild-Soclahsm (D H L, on). 300 
Gull, Ranger (i.e Guy Thome) , 336 
Gurnard’s Head, 328, 334 

Hadrian, 532 (originally* Vow 
Touched Me), 535 ("can't alter. 


not got copy**) 

Hagedom, Hermann, 262 
Haggard, Rider, 672 
"Hallidav,” 527 (’hbel action John 
article) 

Hamburg, 587 
Hamilton, Mrs Enid, xxxiv 
Hamlet. 117 ("wouldn’t sell more 
than 100 copies unless pushed") 
Hampstead, 293. 435 (H. Norns), 
bbg, 855, 85G 
Hanley, 64, 248 
Hants. 789 

HarhoUU, 004, Oob ("poor stuff") 
Hare, Mrs , 727, 807 (^bought MSS 
from Hon Dorothy Brett) 

Hardie, Keir, 694, 695 
Hardy, Thomas, 120* 205 (Aber- 
crombie on), 206, 208. 210, 435, 
437 (the H countr>’), 738 ("a 
genius for the commonplace, 
hut better than G B S even 
then") 

Hargrave, 698. 700 
Harold {1 e Hobson, q,v ), 107, in, 

117 

Harper, Miss AUanah, 737, 747 
Harrison, Austin, 19. 20, 25, 28, 30, 
31 ("likes to think he*s a personal 
benefactor"), 32, X2f> (asks for 
stones), 136 {Italian sketches), 
I43» 150 (wants prose, not 

poetry), 171, 401, 402, 404, 4x6, 
452, 468, 476, Letter to, 543 
Harvard, 414 
Harvest Moon, 399 
Haskard*s, 524, 786 
Hatchard’s, 294 (Batnbow) 

Havlyn, 328 

Hawk, Mr, A D , 560, 619* b2o, 624 
Hawke, Mrs., 334 
Haystacks, 19 
Headley, 477 

Hearsts’, 550 {Captain*s Doll) 
Hebndes, 4^7 (songs). 423 (ib.) 
H C., Letters to, 2, 3, 4, 7, 121 
Heidelberg. 117. 600, 702 
Hememann, William, 2, 12. 13, 18- 
20, 24, 27, 43* 45. 50 ("Jus Jew- 
ship"), 60, 72 {White Peacock), 
190 ("a nch commercial man"). 
386 {Letters of a V A*D), 819 (for 
"proper" public), 854, Letter to, i 
Henderson, 806 
Henley, 92 

Henry, Mrs. Nancy, Letters to, 450, 
454, 466, 476 

Hepburn, Mrs. (Anna Wickham), 
258, 262 
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Herefordshire, 335 
Hermes Ithyphallos, 55S 
Hermitage (near Newbury), 424-6 
(Dollie Radford's cottage), 471, 

473* 474 
Herrenaip, on 

Heseltme, Philip, 283, 288 (a 

musician . . . will come to 
Florida) , 290 {"backboneless' ') , 
306 ("seems empty"), 310, 312, 
314. 319, 320 (publishing scheme), 
3H> 325. 328. 329r 33i» 336, 338 
Htbtscits and Salvia Flowers (poem), 

513 

Hiddigeigei’s roof, 498 
High Park (woods), 674 
Hill, Carne, J,, 726, 727 
Hilton, Mrs, Enid (previously Emd 
Hopkm), 732; Letters to, 140, 740, 
741, 750, 753, 764, 781, 802, 823 
Hindus, 350 ("decadent and bar- 
barous") 

History of Egypt, 322 
History of Europe (D. H L, for 
Oxford Press), 499, 507 
History of Italian Painting for 
Children, 518 (suggested title) 
History of the East, 318 ("a very bad 
little book") 

Hobson, Harold, 36, 82, 84, 88, 91, 
93» 95 » 129 
Hobson, J, A., 86, 88 
Hockings, The, 389 
Hodgson, Ralph, 132 
Hoheluftkurorte, 814 ("save me 
from H.") 

Holland Park, 704 
"Holroyd, Mrs 675 ("was an aunt 
of mine") 

Homer, 232, 237 (Chapman's), 528 
("won't read, my Creek too 
infimtesimal") 

Hone, Joseph Maunsell, IMter to^ 
423 

Honour and Arms, 202, 209 
Hopi, 607 (country), 608 (women), 
6x0 (reservation) 

"Hopi Snake Dance’' (articlej, 610, 
613,6x5 (Murry ikes), 625 (in The 
Theatre 626, 642, 682 
Hopkin, Emd (now Mrs. Enid 
Hilton), 73:2 ("Kot's old ac- 
9uamt^ce") 

Hopkin, W, E (Wilhe), 446, 447, 
469; Letters to, 4, 5, 130, 168, 214, 
254. 3lO» 492. 82X 
Hopkin, ms, W. E. (Saihe), 169, 
170; Letters to, 6, 7, 39, 48, 85, 87, 


Howard* s End, 552 
Horse, The (1 e. The Laughing 
Horse, 826 

HorsedeaUr* s Daughter , The, 532, 543 
Horton, Dr , 294 (Rainbow) 

Hotel Webster, 649 
Hotevilla, 607 

House in Demetrius Road, 304 
House of Ellis, The, 577 (D. H. L 
reads MS. of), 586 (M L. Skin- 
ner's title for The Boy in the 
Bush) 

House of Mirth, 80 
House of the Dead, 180 
Hubrecht, 502 

HUbsch, 269 (to pubhsh Rainbow in 
U.S.A.) 

Hudson, Miss, 240 
Hueffer, Ford Madox, i (and White 
Peacock), 11, 14 (plays "lost”), 15, 
21, 72 ("discovered L, was a 
gemus"), 172, 21 1, 854 
Hughes, Mxs,, 621 
Humamtarianism (DHL and), 95 
Humes, Elizabeth, 565 
Hungary, 826 (jade from) 

Hunt, Miss (i e Mrs Hueffer), 13 
Huntmgdons, The, 166, 173, 202, 359 
Hutchinson's, 68, 419, 5x8 

("friendly"), 603, 6x8 (The Woman 
Who Rode A way) , 728 
Hutchinson, Jack, 786 (Pansies), 
818 ("North Sea") 

Hutchinson, Mary, 689 
Huxley, Aldous, 285, 298, 647 
(Along the Road), 677, 680, 827 (a 
Machmvelli play); Letters to» 693, 
710, 716, 720, 728, 744, 757, 767, 
774» 777* 7S7> 799, 821, 843 
Huxley, A. and M., 6g6, 699, 702, 
705, 720, 783, 808, Letters to, 672, 
686. 689, 690, 707, 738, 74X, 765, 
787. 781, 789, 790, 798, 814, 817, 
834^ 837, S40, 845 
Huadey, Julian, 710, 726, 728, 774, 
777* 844, 846 

Huxley, Juliette, 707, 708, 715, 774, 
777, 846, Letters to, 706, 725 
Huxley, Maria, 680, Letters to, 676, 
7x4, 723, 736, 752, 755* 758, 782. 
764, 786, 8a8, 815, 827, 831, 833, 
841. 842, 848, 851, 853 
Hy^jres, 744 

Hysteria (the modem, D. H. L. on), 
764 (affects men even worse than 
women) 

Ibsen, 86, X04 ("don't want to 



Ida, 848 (went away from ranch) 
Idella, 588, 619, 624, 826, 827 
IdtQi (Dostoievsky), 23S 
Ig^a, Villa, 61, 62, 63, 538 
Imagist Anthology^ 228 
/ Malavogha (Verga), 528, 529, 538, 
639 

India, 582 (?D. H. L going to), 
Indian Civil Servants, 549 {’*are 
the limit"), Indians (i e Red 
Indians), 555 ("much more re- 
mote than negroes") 

Indian Studies^ 316 
Indians and an Englishman, 566 
(J^article in Dia^ 

Innsbruck, 48, 519, 537, 686, 823 
Insurreciion of Miss Houghton, The 
(provisional title), 118 
Insel Vertag (Almanack), 678 (asks 
for article) 

Intelligent Woman* $ Guide, The, 738 
('^toobonngforanyintelhgentman* ’) 
Inf emotional, 550 {Captain* s Doll) 
Intimacy, 10 
Ionian Sea, 526 
I Promesst Sposi, 468 
"Inshy people" (except Synge), 103 
("time for a reaction against") 
Iron Age in Italy, 704 
Irschenausen, 144 
Isaacs, Miss, Letters to, 613, 626, 719 
Isaacs, Rufiis, 546 
Isar and Isaxthal, 39, 40, 44, 46, 
6S4, 746 
Ischia, 490, 493 
Isis TJnveiled, 476 
Isle of Man, X12 

Italian Days (?or Hours), 302 
(suggested title) 

Italian Sketches, 294* 321, 347 
Italian Studies, 31 1 
Italian unification, 510 (extra 
chapter for Oxford Press History) 
Italy, 120 ("does not judge"), 122 
("still sighing for"), 432, 66r ("is 
mways lovely), 706 ("I don't 
really like”), 855 

Ivy, 363 (Ivy Low now Mme 
latvinofi) 

Ixtaccdmati, 587 
Ixtlan, 583 

Jackie, 444 (Jack Clarke, D. H* L/s 
n^hew) 

Jackkm, Mrs. {s«e Catherine Cars- 
wdl) 

Jackson's, 740 (Enid Hilton) 
Jade, 828 (Warrens get from 
Hungary) 


Jafie, Professor Fnedel, 117, 125, 
636 (Fneda's nephew), 702 
(Minister of Finance, etc ) 
Jaffe-Richthofen, Frau Dr Eke, 
702 

Jalisco, 583, 586 

James, Henry, 277, 278 {>and 
Rainbow) 

Jane Eyre, 2 
Jeanne D*Arc, 74. 73, 77 
jefieries, 15, 21 (Sfery of my Heart) 
Jehanne, 818 (shawl), 828, 833, 842, 
and see under Moulaert 
Jenkins, Mrs A L. (Perth, West 
Australia), 544; Letters to, 541, 

547. 55L 554 
Jennings, Blanche, 255 
Jewish, 250 {Encyclopedia), 676 
(psychology) 

Jix. 787, 788, 790. 805 
Johanna, 522 (Fneda's younger 
sister, see under Schreibershofcn) 
John Bull, 527, 529 
John Chilcoie, X2 

John Patrick (1 e. Carswell), 583, 
654 (to school) 

John Thomas and Lady Jane 
(Juliette Huxley's suggestion as 
title for Lady ChaUerley), 705, 707 
Johnson, Willard, 596, 6n , 62 1, 643, 
709 (Laughing Horse), Letters to, 
536. 578, 587, 590, 607, 619, S26 
"Jolly Roger" (essay), 850 
Jonah, 543 ("running away like") 
Joyce, James, 742 ("a clumsy oUa 
putnda**), 75 X ("bores me stiff"), 
776 (Ulysses) 

Jung, 458, 4ho, 462, 475 , ^ , 

Juta, Jan 516 (pictures of Sardinia), 
518 (myaity), 519 (5 drawings), 
524 (coming to Florence), 530 

Kama (or Karma), 542 
Kandy, 534 (Brewster). 541. 542 
Kangaroo, xxv, 550 (finished), 561, 
564 ("not The K"). 5^7 (h ^5 
from Seeker), 572 (doing proofs), 
578 (Murry), 583 (Catherine 
Carsw^ell), 584 
Kant, 716 

Karamazov, 326 (Dmitri), 327 (Ivan) 
Katie, 428 (Mrs. Kate Berryman) 
Keats, xiv 

Kennerley, Mitchell, 126, X36, 144, 
X70, 179, X90. 191, 219. 759; 
tetters to, 138. 140, 142 
Keynes, Maynard, 728 
Keyserling, Count, 632 (D. H. L. 
on), 843 {Plumed Serpent) 
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Kihbo Ktft, 699, 769 (“what about 
the Kibbo-Kifter?’*) 

I^erkegaard (quoted), xii 
Kmgsclere, 477 
King's Lynn, 724 

King, Mrs Emily, 444 (D H L 's 
elder sister) 

Kiowa, 664 (ranch) 

Kisses in the Train (poem), 132 
Knopf, Alfred A , 625, 629 (Seltzer 
and), 635 (“left Seltzer and gone 
to K.“), 637 (> “exclusively"), 
642 (K doesn't like limited edi- 
tions), 644 (Plumed Serpent), 653 
(David), 658, 660 (lb ), 583 (Lady 
C), 707 (John Thomas, etc), 75 
(likes Lady C and -wants to 
publish), 737 (Sm»), 747 (lb de 
luxe), 751 (lb ), 759, 791 (Bom and) 
804 \}Voman Who Rode Away), 
810 (Lady C ) 

Knopf, Mrs Blanche, 660, 724 (lilces 
Lady C ) 

Koteliansky, S , 217, 286, 296, 319, 
342 (Kuprin), 368, 369, 396, 419, 
420, 423, 425, 426, 431-3. 440, 
451, 458, 484, 487, 562 (Murry), 
564. 573. 574. 58S. 595 (publishing 
scheme), 639,690 (depressed about 
his scheme), 731-3 
Kouzoumdjian, 290 (“blatant and 
pushing"), 306 (m Cornwall) 
Krenkow, Frau Karl, 34, 35 
Kuprin, 342 ("don't thmk much of 
these lesser Russians") 

Labour, 453 ("hopeless") 

Lady Chatterley's Lover, xii, xvii, 
xx^m, xxxiv, 682, 683, 709 (or 
John Thomas and Lady Jane, 
at the printer's in Florence), 

710 ("not sexual it's phallic"), 

71 1 (prefers Lady Jane, etc as 
title), 713, 720 (Pollinger and 
Chatto), 730 (phoemx for), 737—9 
(booksellers reject), 742, 743, 745 
(Orioli and), 746 (David Garnett 
likes), 747 (to be suppressed in 
London, banned in America), 
748 (Vanguard Press), 750 (held 
up m U,S mail), 753 ("too much 
stupid fuss over"), 759 (review in 
The Sun . * , ^ pirated in 
America), 765 ("fuss has died 
down," the present price, 
paper-covered edition, American 
piracies), 767 (ib.), 770, 778 
(paper-bound)* 779 PParis Edi- 
tion), 781 (and ScoUand Yard), 


784 (lb ), 792 (5th pirated edition), 
804 (Speiser and pirates), 809 
(pirated edition illustrated), 816 
(Titus sold ist 3,000, and printing 
again), 824 (wrote three times* 
16 3 complete MSS,). 857 
Lady into Fox, 5 78 ("just playboy 
stuff") 

Lady Jane (1 e Lady Chafterleyq v ), 
742 (fate of, in America) 
Ladybird, The 532 (30,000 words or 
so), 533 ("novelette"), 550 (m 
America), 569 (D. H L on). 650 
Lahr, Charles, 765 (Lady Chatterley), 
781 (Emd Hilton), 785 (on Rhys 
Davies), 819 (The Squib), 832 
(A Huxley and), ib (to edit 
Squib with Rhys Davies), 844 
(motor accident), 85 2 
La Liipa, 569 
Lamartine, 135 
Lancret, 518 

Land and Water, 532 (Hadrian and 
You Touched Me) 

Land's End, 332 

Lane, John,5io (book on Venice for) 

Lang, Andrew, 92 

Langley Mill, 633, 675 

Lansdowm Road, 702 

Laocoon, 676 

Larny,554 

Lasca, 762 ("I am domg L — quite 
amusing") 

La Serra, 165 

Last Judgment (Fra Angelico), 216 
Laughing Horse, The, (Santa F6) 
590, 660 ("a little western maga- 
zine"), 709 (Willard Johnson) 
Laurence (Hilton), 781 
Lausanne, 730 

Lawrence, David Herbert, (bom 
at Eastwood, Nottingham, 11 
Sept 1885. died at Nice, 2 
March, 1930) 

— Amenca, 262, 274, 388, 390, 391, 
479. 5^4. 574i 680, 692 
— Aunt, 675 (original of "Mrs 
Holroyd") 

— Autobiography, 20, 26 ("Snap- 
dragon") 

— Beard, his, 374 
— Bibliography, 642 (MacDonald) 
— Birth, 674, 854 
— Brother, eldest, 300 ("a radical 
nonconformist") 

— Business, 331 ("no business 
genius"), 444 (hatred of), 
552 ("business is no good": 
a^opos Howard* s Bnd) 
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Censorship, on, 760 
Childhood, 674 

Christianity, on, 357 ("love of 
self") 

"Creative stuff", 8g (can only 
write "when it comes"), 90 
("when I want to do it"), 118 
Criticism, 41 (fretted by), 75 ("I 
am no critic") 

Cruelty* on, 74 
Dogmafasm, his, 2 
Doom, sense of, 575 
England, 564-8, 574 
Europe. 560 ("I belong to E , 
though not to England") 
Exemption, 365 
Father, 616 (death of), 673 
(choirboy), 675 (birth of), S54 
Fnendahip, on* 626 (to Hon 
Dorothy Brett) 

Gipsy, the* 434* 435 
Hatreds, 344 (the public* the 
people, societ}% democracy, 
aristocracy) 

Health, 470* 474, 533, 608, 
673* 697, 700, 701, 726, 732, 
733» 737. 738. 747. 815. 

843, 848-S30 

Horses, 697 ("better than 
people") 

Impressionism, 2 
Irresolution, 678 ("If I say. I’ll 
do a thing, I never do it") 
Italy, love for, 94* 680 
Journalists, on* 677 ("all can- 
aille") 

London, on* 228 ("I don’t like 

I-*"). *273^ 282, 288, 289, 393 
("I have no belief in L "), 405 
("evil influence of"), 591 

("awful . » , so dark, so 
damp"), G05, 765, S55, 856 
Love, on, 432 ("subsidiary") 
MSS, 703 (burnt most of the 
earlier ones, none sold), 795, 
803 (in Florence), 807 ("a 
sort of nest-egg"), 820 (list 
of), 830 (D, Brett) 

Malana, 629, 630, 632, 635, 794. 
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Marnage, on, 49, 677, 688 
Martyrs* on, 455 
Materialism, xx, 94 (his creed), 
392 (rejected) 

Megalomania (^), no ("I admire 
my own work a good deal"), 
117 I uTite 

bigger stufi than any man in 
England") 


— Methods of writing, 90 (plavs 

"come so quick and exciting 
from the pen"), ami see aboie 
under "Creative" 

— Militarism* hatred of, 36^ 

— Money affairs, 194 (never believe 

in money •* unless m my 
pocket"), 236, 270 (appeal to 
Marsh), 272 fib ), 274 {"horri- 
bly poor"), 277, 287* 304, 311 
("we are verj^ badly off"), 

( wo have very little money"). 
332 ("very badly off soon"), 
344 (refused money from Lady 
O Morrell), 354 (Duckworth 
proposition). ^59. 374. 37^. 
384. 430, 431, 434 (money '‘a 
conundrum"), 095, 096 (on 
the "money-idea . money- 
fear , money-lubl"). 759 
("don’t expect money suc- 
cess”), 771 {"a dibLMse upon 
humanity"), 791 (Boiu’s 
"cheque across the tabic") 

— Monogamy, on, 3^3-4 

— Monotheism, on, 604 

— 3Iother* 854 

— Mother-in-hw, 474 and see under 

Richthofen 

— Mountains, 147, 825 ("I loathe 

ail mountains") 

— Jlttsic, on, 673, and ^ec 42S 

("learning songs") 

— Nationality, on, 356 

— North, the* 618 ("I hate all 

that comes from the North"), 
see also under South 

— Novels, typography of the Notts- 

Derby, 633 

— Optimism, mood of, 543 (hope 

lor England) 

— Paganism, on, O04 

— Pain, horror of, 345 

— Painting, 216. GbS ("I’d paint if 

I’d got paints, and could do 
it"), 672 (the "Unholy Fam- 
ily"), 676 (Boccaccio, picture 
of nuns and gardener," and 
"Fight with an Amazon"), 678 
("Eve regaining Paradise"), 
679 ("more fun and less soul- 
work than writing , , may 
end as an RrA "), 681 ("Eve" 
began a "Resurrection" 

"my pictures seem to me 
absolutely innocent”) ,692,706, 
707 ("Jaguar and man"). 715 
three more water-colours, 
"but I’d rather do oils"), 721 
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{seven water-colours) ib. 
('"Dandelions”, “Rape of 
Sabine Women”), 728 (“Fmd- 
mg of jVloses'’, “Family in 
Garden”), 732 (“Resurrec- 
tion” and seven big oils 
“Nymphs and Faun”, “Fight 
with an Amazon”) 748 (“Cru- 
cifixion”; fpainted out), 753 
(“Contadini”, “Italian Peas- 
ants"), 788 (“Mango Tree”), 

818 (“North Sea”), 82S (ib ) 
Parvenu, 484 (D, H L. and the) 
Passion, on, 300 
Patriotism, 546 (“Enghsh in the 
teeth of all the world, etc”) 
Peerage, the, 677 (Mrs Holroyd) 
People, 677 (“don’t mean much 
to me”) 

Personal element, on the, 289 
Philosophy, his, 237-9, 240 
(“broken down in middle of”), 

255, 304 (writing little book 
“of philosophy or religion”), 

322, 325, 404, 409, 411, 432 
(“doing some philosophical 
essays”), 435, 453 (“don't 
know the terms of real 
philosophy”) 

Poetry, 154 (scansion of), 308 
(essence of) 

Political views, 243 
Portrait, 514 (by Mlicent Bever- 
idge) 

Pot-boilers, 115 

Poverty, 118 (“so out of place”) 
Prayer, 108 
Prudery, on, 557 
Publicity, 241 (“I hate pub- 
licity”) 

Rebel, the> 572 (“certainly with 
this world I am at war”) 

Religion, on, xix, u 7 (“I am a 
passionately regions man”), 

688 

Restlessness, 234, 294 (“my 
proverbial restlessness”), 315 
(“six months my usual limit”), 

500 (“I hate CSipii”), 541 (at 
Kandy: “Don’t think I care 
for the east) 544 (Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, San Francisco), 347 
(at Thiixoul, N.S.W : “I be- 
lieve I wish I'd stayed in 
Darlington”, W.A.)i 548 (m 
Australia: ”a bitter burning 
nostalgia for Europe”), 348 (in 
Sydney: “I do wish I had 
stayed in W.A.”), 331 (the 
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restless 'questing beast part of 
me”), 551 (in New Mexico “I 
came to love Australia”), 
560 (“I know now I don't 
want to hve anywhere very 
long”), 565 (“never sure what 
I shall do in a month's time*’), 
571 (back in U S A * regrets 
Mexico), 372 (ib , “I tiunk 
what I would like best would 
be to go back to Mexico”), 
573 ("iiow I've reached the 
Atlantic, I only want to go 
west, to the mountains and 
desert again”), 577 (“m Cali- 
fornia, but don't suppose I 
shall stay long”), 583 (Pacific 
coast “I kept thinking, 
‘Best go back to England’ ”), 
586 (gomg to England* “God 
knows how long I shall stay 
there"), 690 (Florence, “don't 
find myself settling down 
here . . not a sit^eiscW*)^ 

764 (“gomg to Florence”, and 
find I don't really want to go”), 

765 (“where does one really 
want to hve?”), 810 (m 
Baden: “wish I was back m 
the South”), 841 (“I sort of 
wish I could go to the moon”) 

— Riding, 747 

— Russia, on, 383 (authors), 361 

(“it appeals to me”) 

— Sex, on, 357, 558, 676 (“a 

lurid sexuality specialist”) 
682 (on the “sex relation”) 

— Sisters (Ada and Emily), 48, 

274, 289, 297, 298, 425, 436, 
444» 457. 460, 4^3 i 469^ 473> 
494» 503* 533 (“loftfiy dis- 
approving”), 629, 639^ 64^» 
65a, 666, 668, 674, 675, 740 
(not telhng them about Lady 
C.), 741, 750, 785, 786 (“I am 
fond of her, but she me 
with tortures of angry de- 
pression”), 816 (Ada: “genu- 
indy loved the pictures”), 
841 

— Sixth sense, 785 (Murry's theory: 

“my worid not the ordinary 
man’s world, and that 1 am a 
sort of animal with a sixth 
sense”) 

— Solitude* on, 410 (“wealth un- 

count^le— to be alone”), 446 
(“glad to be alone”) 

— South, the, 617 (my spirit 



‘^always wants to go South'*); 
see also under North 
Style, his, 31 (**form not my 
strong pomt") 

Supernatural, behef in, 306 
Teaching, 91 (return to), 105 
(as last resource), 1x2 (ib), 
125 (if Sons and Lovers “does 
not go"), 352 (“rather soldier 
than schoolmaster, anyhow"), 
769 (“what a horrible thing to 
dabble in") 

Travel, 526, 548 (“God, bow I 
hate a new country,*' i e* 
Sydney), 556 (perhaps “my 
destiny to know the world") 
(lb,) (a “form of running away 
from oneself"), 604, 605, 673 
(“I begm to hate journeys — 
I've journeyed enough"), 680 
(no desire to travel), 839 
(“becomes more thing") 
Typing, 212 (use of a type* 
wnter), 357 (no money) 
Unsocial, 325 {“out of tbe 
camp"), 344 (one must “Hve 
apart"), 426 (heart “shuts up 
against people"), 428, 436 
(cooped up with other people, 
purgatory), 667 (can't belong 
clubs, etc), 680 (happiest 
“when I don't see people"), 
769 ("take more and more 
pleasure m being alone"). 
784 (“lovely to be alone, es- 
peciadly when the sun shines* '), 
797 (The world is lovely if one 
avoids man, etc.) 

War, the, 265 (on war: “down- 
ing tools"), 291 (Battersea 
recruiting station), 282 (on 
the Wax), 295 (ib.: “stinks 
worse and worse"), 3x7, 321, 
365 (exemption), 378, 3^9, 402 
(Military Service Act), 403 
(ib.), (C.I*D. enqmnes), 

4*5 (ib.). 455 (Grade 3) 
Wntmg, 90 (“most of my stuff 
wants weeding out”), 178 (I 
am a slow writer, really — only 
have great outbursts of work), 
618 (“I loathe writing"), 674 
(first incentiveto),763(“what's 
the good of": Government and 
Curtis Brown take 30 p.c of 
earnings) 

Women, on, 57 (“50WS woman 
who'll give me, etc/*), 38 
(“why fall in love with me?"). 


93 (“must have a woman at 
the back of me"), 118 (rela- 
tions between men and 
women), 143 (m Italy, women 
and men “natural enemies"). 
300 (relation beti^een men and 
women Ajanta frescoes), 688 
(tl n*y a pas de mtheu] 

< — Work, 431 (not everj’thmg, 
i e subsidiary) 

— Young, the, 777 (“make me feci 
really low in spirits") 
Laveadou, 775 

Leavjs, Mr F B (quoted), xi 
Lederhandler, D V , JLcffefs to, 792, 
S03, 824 
Lee, Agnes, 262 
Lee, Vernon (quoted), xxx 
Leghorn. 359 
Legion book, 778 

Legion MS , 631 {see Memoir, etc ) 
Leithdale, 577 

le Maistre, Violet, 600 (J. M M. to 
marry) 

Leonardi, Villa, 60 
Leonardo, 726 
lipoid, Mrs , 800 
Lend (near Fisa), 130-2, 134, 141, 
144, 147, 294, 484, 855 
Les Lecqucs, 838 

Letters of a V,A,D, (Skinner), 586 
Levanto, iSo 

Lewis, 199 (of Vickers Maxim) 
Liberum, 247 
Libraries, 129, 140, 242 
Lichtenthal, 809 
Life of Jesus (Murry), 648 
“Lightning" (poem), 51 
Ligure, Albeigo, 642, 651, 652 
Lily, 444 

Lincolnshire, 666 (going to), 724 
(“how well I know") 

Lmdsay, 767 (Fanfrohco), 770 
(Dionysos book) 

Literary Fund, Royal, 210 (gift of 
£ 50 ), 4*7. 445-S 
“Little Lordi Fauntleroy," 104 
Littldiampton, 213, 242, 244, 243 
Livanters, The (i.e. The Trespasser), 
5 * 16 

Xiverpool, 253 
livomo, 775, 787 
Lobo, 591 

Lockhart, 9a, 694 (life of Bums), 695 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, 277 {Rainbow), 
478 (spiritualism) 

Loeser, 710 
Lohxdngshof, 522 
Lolsach, 40 



London Mercury, 603 ("highbrow**), 
71S (The Man Who Loved Islands), 

S43 

Look! We have Come Through^ 478, 
759 

Lords and Masters, 18, 74 
Lorenzetti, 510 (D H L copies 
picture) 

Los Angeles, 573~5» 57® ("silly'*), 
856 

Lost Girl, The, 504, 506, 508, 509, 
510* 513, 633 

Louis Quatorze, 716 
Love Among the Haystacks, 30, 31 
Love Poems and Others, 60, 63, 109, 
137 ("not a success’*), 759 ("my 
first volume**), 855 
Lovely Lady, The, 681, 682, 718 
Low, Barbara. 31 1, 353, 357. 3®4. 

437. 4 ^ 5 . 513. 514. 516 
Lowell, Amy, 207, 212, 414, 457 
(New Poems inscribed to her) 
Lowen, 809 
Lucas, E V,, 212 
Lucca, 825 
Lucerne, 140, 142 
Lucka, 525 (study of the Grenz- 
leute) 

Lugano, 142 

Luhan, Mrs (Mabel), 586, 594, 596, 
601, 613 
Lusitania, 229 
Luther, 343 
Lydbrook, forest of, 452 
Lynds, The, 801 
Lyon, 789 


Mabel, see under Sterne, Mrs Mabel 
Dodge 

Mabmogion, 303 
Macaulay, Rose, 640 
MacDonald, Dr (of Philadelphia), 
642 

Mackenzie, Compton, 212 {Sinister 
Street), 488, 494 (at Capn), 495 
(Seeker’s offer), 496, 498, 500, 508 
(MS» of Lost Girl), 551 
McLeod, A, D , Letters to, 9, 36, 37, 
55, 60, 64, 80, 81, 92, 103, 1 19, 
121, 146, 149, 163, 173, 178, 180, 
^ 187, I95» 255 
MacQueen, 223 
Mademo, 65 
Madrid, 797, 799 
Maeterlinck, 196 
Maggiore, I-ake, 48 
Magra, 165, iSi 

Magnus, Maurice, 599 (smeide), 603 
(contract signed for book), 631 


(Douglas and DHL on), 633 
(with D* H, L at Montecassino). 6 
Maida Vale, 828 

Maillol, 843 ("has a certain tender 
charm**) 

Maitres Sonneurs, 468 
Majorca, 788 (going to), 793, 794, 
807 

Malaga, 768, 775 
Malaria, 680 

Mallorca, 768, 787, 790 (Agoing to). 
So I, 806 (over-feeing), 837 
Malory, 303 ("the ridiculous M , 
with his grails and his chival- 
ries") 

Malta, 507 

Malwa (P & O ), 547 (to Sydney), 
548 ("empty and quite pleasant**) 
Mamba, 852 (read) 

"Man and Bat** (poem), 524 
Man Who Lied, The, xxxiii 
Man Who Loved Islands, The, 718 
(MS). 724 (lb.), 730 (lb), 735 
("one of my favourite stones**) 
Manby, 826 ("was he murdered^*') 
Manchester Guardian, 209 
Mandrake, The, 819, 852 
Mann, Mary, 468 ("quite good, I 
think**) 

Mansfield, Katherine, 103, 194, 
157^, 160, 185-7, 192, 239 (Mrs. 
J M Murry), 250. 251, 357 
("very dissatisfied with J M.M **), 
562 (death), 563, 788, Letters to, 
286, 288, 296, 305, 309, 341, 366, 
456. 45®» 460. 4^1. 463. 472, 

475 

Manu (Spanish ship), 409 
Manucci, 350 ("read him all**) 
Marama, 548 (leaving Sydney in 
the) 

Marcus, 433 ("a terrible young 
egoist**) (see Mark Gertler) 
Maremma, 680, 682 
Margaret, 730 (sister Emily's 
daughter) 

Margaret, 713, 769 (sister of Rolf 
Gardiner) 

Mana Christina, 808 (in Europe) 
Marinetti, 195-8 (**How good he 
IS**), 82 

Mark Rutherford, 81, 82, 179 ("I do 
think he is jolly good*') 

Marks, Harry, F, (N Y. book- 
seller), 756, 792, 804, 813 
Married Man, 103 
Marsden, Mr. and Miss, 436 
Marseilles, 287, 787, 794, 799, 814, 
827, 832 
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Marsh, Edward, 68, 145, 149, 167 
(poem for: "Grief”), 174 ("the 
Georgian poetry man”), Letters to, 
64, 127, 130, 135, 151, 153, 165, 
r8r, 193, 203, 206, 258, 260, 270 
272* 276, 321, 41 1. 477» 479 
Martin Chugjdewit, 571 
Martyrdom of Man, 472 
Maruca, 627 

Marx socialism, 771 ("dead material- 
ism of”) 

Mary and the Bramble (Aber- 
crombie), 104 

Masefield, iii ("a horrible senti- 
mentalist — ^the cheap Byron of 
the day”), 174, 194 
Mason, Miss, 33 
Massa, 799 
Masses, 65S 

MastrO’don Gesucddo (Verga), 529, 
53^i 537 (DHL translating), 
538 (ib,), 539 (trs Mary A. Craig, 
published Osgood, 1893), 54® 
(translating* "to pass the time”), 
5^7 (Seltzer), 568, 569, 572 
(doing proofs), 373 (J M Murcy), 
621 (Cape) 

Mathew, 563 

Mathews, H W , Letter to, 633 
Matlock, 446, 460, 461, 670, 673 
Maunsel, 449 (M and his philosophy) 
Maunsell, 423 (pubUsher in Dublin) 
Mauzizio, Porto, 663 
Ma^f Havelaar, 533, 354 (W 
Siebenhaar translating first part), 

559. 577. 658 

Maya, 616. 747 
Mayrhofen, 48, 55, 56, 337 
Mecklenbur^h Square, 494 (Italian 
shop betmid) 

MediCi Society, 318 {agreement),52o 
Mediterranean poem, 660 
Meeting Among the Mountains, 413, 
414 

Melrose, 491, 499, 307 
Memoir of the Foreign Legion, 6x8, 
621, 633 

Memories {poem), 206 

383 ("a bad book”) 

Meran, 58, 522, 323, 337, 53S 
Mercure de France, 250 
Mermry, The, 520 
Meredith. 179, i95 
Merrild* Knud, Letters to, 569, 571, 
573. 5^® 

Merry Go Round, The, 77, X03 
Messina, Strait*! of, 501, 526 
Meted Checks (poem), 21 1 
Methuen, 199 [oflex per Pinker), 


207, 208, 2x2, 219, 222, 225, 242, 
270 {RaMow suppressed), 271, 
276 (Rainbow), 380 (glad there is 
no more M ), 830, 855 } 

Metz, 33, 35, 36 (arrest as spy) 
Mexicans, 555 

Mexico, 366 ("I like”), 605, S36 
Mexico City, 561-4, 5^, 616-7, 626. 
629 

Mexico, New, 347, 696, 701, 708 
(^go back to), 710 (lets go to), 
712 (lb), yig, 742 (ib). 780 
(MS. of article), 795 ("before mv 
eyes every moment”), 849 {"I 
want to . start for N M ” 24 
Jan , 193®). S56 
Mexico, Old, 564 (going to) 

Meynell, Alice, 215, 413 
Meynell, Viola, 213, 218-9, 222, 225, 
-»43. 34^ 

Michael Angelo, 716 
Michael Angelo, Life of (Rolland), 
343 finished reading”) 
Middleton {(Derby), 439. 855 
Milan, 147. 359, 373. 374* 7®5. 7®^ 
Milford, Humphrey, 517, 640 
Milton, 166 ("inferior to Shelley”), 
253 ^ 

Minas Nuevas, 580 
Miracle, The (story), 380 
Mirenda, Villa, 669, 702, 705, 723, 
745. 769. 802, 857 
Minam, 674 (her home, farm, 
"where I got my first incentive to 
wnte”) 

Mispnnts, 187 (m The Egoist), see 
also 626, 640, 658, 666, 721 
Mississippi, 571 

Missed Marriage, A (novel), 488, 496 
Mixtec (Indians), 626 
Moby Dick, 3x8 (D H.L reading) 
Modern French Painting, 751 
Mohr, Max (German dramatist), 
702-4, 820, 831, 834 
Moller, Miss, Letters to, 825, 839 
Monet. 216 

Monkey Nuts (unpublished), 532 
Monmouth, 452 

Monro, Harold, 3x5 ("I don't like") 
Monro's Magazine, 137 
Monroe, Harriet, 256, 553 {Turkey 
Cock, Evening Land); Letters to, 
206, 208, 2ti, 262, 399. 457. 4^7» 
A 7 h 553. 559. 563. 588. 598, 708 
Monrow Bridge, 432 
Monte Carlo, 745 

Montecassino, 632, 633 (D H. L. 

and Magnus at) 

Montecatini, 812 
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Moorgreen, 633, 674-5 
Moose^ The, 512 
Morand* Paul, 764 
Mordkm (dances), 47 
!Morgano's cafd, 488, 490 ("centre of 
Capri") 

Morgenrot, 237 (name for "my new 
philosophy") 

Morland, Dr., 843 
Morley, F V , 853 {Commando) 
Momtng Post, The, 41, 173 ("I love 
the M P , it IS so fat*'), 179 ("a 
frightfully decent paper"), 187 
(Greek architecture) 

Mornings in Mexico {4 articles), 625, 
632, 856 

Morrell, Lady Ottohne, 225, 277 
{£^0 from), 311, 448, 562, 732 (lU 
"a queen"), 775 ("still coughing 
a little over Lc^y C "), Letters to, 
213, 215, 219, 222, 223, 225, 228, 
231-242, 251, 253, 268, 273, 282, 
285, 290, 297, 299r 305, 313, 3I7» 
332, 328, 342. 350, 733» 772, 7^3* 

848 

Morrell, PhxUp, 216, 277, 278 

(Parliament and The Rainbow), 
287 (lb,), 295 (xb ), 785, 848 
Momson, Nelly, 824; Letter to, 523 
Mortal Coil, The, 372, 373, 378 
Mortimer, Mr., 578 (J '^little 

attack on") 

Moulaert, Mme Jehanne, Letter to, 

S35 

Mounts Bay, 335 

Mount Kemmd, 439 

"Mountain Lion" (Mexican poem), 

563 

Mountsier, Robert, 389, 393, 5x3, 
516, 518 {Aaron^s Rod), 519, 521, 
532 {Hadrian), 534-5» 54° 

Curtis Brown), 544 {Novme RttsH-' 
cane), 550 {Ladybird), 559 (Max 
Hardelaar), 560 (?to Mexico) 
Movements tn European History, 
467 (suggested title), 517 (pub- 
lished), 600 (illustrations for) 

Mr. Hoon {Part /), 513 (Seeker) 
Mrs. Holroyd, 191-2; see also under 
Widowing of Mrs, Holroyd, The 
Mudie^s, 504 (and The Lost Girl) 
Muir, Edwin, 716 (and Bennett, in 
Scrutinies) 

Munich (Mflnchen), 33, 38, 40, 116 
(going to), 120 (can buy pictures 
in), 123 (love and hate it), 137 
(D. H L. an). 470, 474, 480, 605, 
6S4-5, 822, 855 

Murray, Gilbert, 173 ("very inter- 


esting, just a bit conceited"), 

328. 344 

Murray, Mrs , 800 
Murray, Scot, 655 (the ranch) 
Murry, John Middleton, x, 239, 247, 
249, 250-3, 257, 269, 288, 290 
("irritates me . , . falsifies me*’), 
291 ("rather out of sympathy 
with"), 296 (DHL on), 305 
("one of the few people I count 
upon"), 313, 320 C'xay o^ttly real 
friends"), 323 ("despairing letter 
from"), 341, 353 ("M and I are 
not really associates"), 426 ("can’t 
beheve any more in"), 471 

(Editor of Athenesum ), 473, 509, 
566 (D. H L on his second 
marriage), 567 (starting new 
magazine), 589, 606 ("suburban- 
ite"), 613, 643 (at Hampstead), 

647 {**an incorngible worm"), 

648 [Life of Jesus), 667 ("too 

much or too little for me"), 
668 ("a pantheist without a 
Pan — a frymg-pantheist"), 785 
(on D H L 's “sixth sense"), 
81 1 (D H L.*s essays in 
Adelphi), Letters to, 128, 157, 
r85, 192, 286-7, 364, 371, 

409, 470, 561-2, 564, 566, 568, 
572. 574» 57 ^- 9 ^ 5^2, 590, 593» 
595. 597. ^14. 622-3, 

62S. 639, 641-3, 644, 646, 648, 
7S8, 801; Letters to J. M, M and 
Katherine Mansfield, 309, 320, 
325. 330, 334» 337 

Mussolini, 704, 721 ("Big Ben* ) 
Mylor, 409 

Nairobi Herald, 499 
Naples, 484, 486, 488, 489, 490, 493, 
500, 511, 643, 735 (Queen’s 
snnfi-box) 

Napoleon, 525 (a Mittelmensch) 
Nash*s Magazine, 532 (J'he Fo^ 
Nastasya, 327 

Nation, The, 13 (poems in), 26, 53, 
460, 520 {Whitman essay), 668 
(sketch in) 

Nation, The (N.Y.), 578 
National Purity League, The, 294 
(and The Rainbow) 

Nations, 358 {raison d'etre of) 

Nature in Downland, 18 
Nature Poems (Davies), 174 
Navajo (Indians)* 534, 555, 593, 
608-10 
Navojoa, 5S0 

Nelson-Hood, Mr, Alec (Duca di 



Bronte), 505, 527 

Nethermere^ 2 (early title of The 
WhtU Peacock) 

N'etiles, xxxiii, 852 
Newark, 675 
Newbury, 424, 477, 855 
New England, 576 
Newhaven, 750 
Newlyn, 352 

New Machiavelli, 62, tig, 120 

Newmarket, 747 

New Mexico (see under Mexico) 

New Numbers, 174, 182, 194 
New Orleans, 530, 572 
New Paths (anthology), 449 
(D. H L included) 

New Poems, 455 (Seeker), 457 (ib )> 
468, 473 (to H. Monroe), 478, 501 
(Seeker), 759 (?in Amenca) 
Newquay, 332, 334 
New Statesman, 121, 132, 141, 144, 
157* 164 

Newstead Abbey, 673 (Father in 
choir as boy) 

New York, 287 {Rainbow published 
in), 561, 563, 567 (going to), 569, 
575i 605, 856 

New York Times, 144 (reviews Sons 
and Lovers), 647 (reviews Por^ 
cupine) 

Nibbana (Nirvana), 542 (Buddhism) 
Nice, 780, 787, 846, 849 (sanatonum 
at) 

Nichols, Robert, 479, 794 (in 
Majorca), 832 (Bemax); Letter to, 
800 (and Ndl) 

NicoU, Robertson, 694 
Niedeilahnstein, 41 
Nietzsche, 120 (0. H, L. quotes) 
N\^&r Heaven ^an Vechtmi), 68t 
(review by B, H- L,) 

Nightingales, 683 
Nina, 692 
Nineveh, 318 
Nirvana, 542 
Nitria, 365-6 (monks of) 

Noah*s Afh, 424 (suggested title: 
ieqnel to Rainbow] 

Yone (Japanese poet), 135 

Noai of Thai, 718, 763 
Nordic races, 618 ("I believe they’re 
i^ead, dead, dead”) 

Korta (Etruscan), 742 
Northern Syndicate, 132, x$6 
"Nostalgia^’ (poem), 588 
Nottingham, 449 (munitions ex- 
plosion), 675, 724 
Nottingham Guardian, 43 


Nottmgham University, 294 
NouveUe Revue Prancaise, 744, 7S7 
Novelle RusHcane (Vergo), 328-9, 
538. 544. 546. 554. 568 
Nukehera, 485 
Numea, 485 

Nuttall, Mrs , 619. 620, 673 
Nuwara, Ehya, 541-2 
Nylander, J. W. (Finnish sailor and 
writer), 534 (Sm’oM) 

Oaxaca, 597, 616, 619, 620-2 
(pronounce ”Wa-ha-ka”), 629, 
635, 856 

Ober Ammergau, 39, 40 
O’Brien, 636 (anthology) 

Occult Review, 476 
Occultism, 440 

Odour of Chrysanthemums, 72, 86, 
201 

CEdipus, XI, 7, 117 
0'Keefe> 743, 752 
Olive picking, 174 

Olive Tree and The Vine (books on), 
S30 (want to write on trees) 
Olivier, Noel, 59 
OUerton, 675 
Once (story), 143 
Oos (river), 809 
Open the Door, 549, 576 
Opera, 430 
Ophelia, 206, 208 
Oraibi (Hopi village), 607 
Orazio, 486 

Orbita, R.M*S R, 573, 575 * 57^ 
Orient Express, 716 
Orioli, Pino, 693, 699 (“httle book- 
shop in Florence”), 707 {”lunched 
itith”), 715, 717, 720, 723, 725. 
730, 733, 740-1 (orders for Lady 
C.), 745. 757 (A. Huxley), 7t>2 
(ib„ Sachetie, BandeU(f], 765 
("gone very vague”), 766 ("no 
use m Paris”), 768, 774 (znd 
edition of Lady C,), 778, 792, 803, 
818, 823, 829 (new little venture), 
838, 841, 846; Letter to, 810, 837 
Orizaba, 565-6 
Orleans, 793 
Orsova, R*M*S , 544-5 
Orvieto (Etruscan), 742 
Osgood, J, R-, 539 (published Verga 
in london, 1891-3) 

Ostend, 659, 677 
Osterley, R.M.S., 556-7, 340 
Otford, 477, 480 
Ovid, 441 
Oxford, 344 

Oxford XJiuvcrsity Press, 297, 449 
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(school book on European His* 
tory), 455 ("the history can wait a 
bit busy with American essays") , 
461 ("hate doing that European 
History"). 510 (extra chapter on 
Itahan unification), 513 (agree- 
ment), 517 {Movements tn Euro- 
pean History^ published nom de 
plume Laurence H Pavison), 
614, 640, 829 (and Onoli) 

Pacific, 485 ("why don't "we go to 
the"), 547, 550 ("a lovely ocean"), 
574 

Padstow, 299 (J D Beresford lends 
house), 303 

Paintings (book), 823, 830 
Palermo, 500, 515 
Palestine, 470-1 (Agoing to) 

Pah, 534 

Palling, 738 (?go there) 

Palinera (hotel), 566 
Pall Mali GazettSt 496, 718 {Two 
Blue Birds) 

Palm Springs, 573 

Pamela (i e. Virtue Rewarded), 469 
(mckname of Emily, P. H L 's 
sister) 

Pansiest 775 ("done my pansies, 
nice and peppery"), 778 (MS to 
PoUinger), 782 (MS.), 784 (Scot- 
land Yard and), 786 (nearly 
re-typed), 787, 803 (MS), 814 
(ready, unexpurgated), 818, 821 
(socialists dislike), 826, 828 (;f30o 
for it, and anolier ^200 due), 
830, 832. 840, 857 
Papplewick, 675 

Papeete, 551 (picked up cinema 
crowd) 

Paradise Lost, 194 
Paraguay, 420-1 

Pans, XXX, 593, 605, 719, 789, 856 
Parker, Gilbert, 30 
Pascal, xiii, xxx, xx 
Passage to India, 605 (am readmg), 
615 (interested me very much) 
Pater, Walter, 158 
Patmore, Bndget, 756 
Paul Morel, 5* 7* 35* $8, 4^* 4^* 55 > 
60-1 {better than The White, 
Peacock ox The Trespasser), 66-S 
76 (MS to Puckworth), 77 
(dedicated to Edward Garnett), 
82 (to be called Sons and Lovers?) 
Paulhan (editor of Nomelle Revue 
Francmse), 744, 7S7 
Pavlova, 109 

Pawling, Sydney S (of Heine- 


mann’s). Letters to, 1, 4 
Payne, Iden, 32, 34 
Peabody, Josephine Preston, 399 
(Harvest Moon) 

Pearn, Miss Nancy, Letters to, 632, 
650, 658, 660, 670, 678-9, 681-2, 
691, 717, 7S0, 810, 834 
Pearses, The, 166, 173, 359 
Pegasus Press, The (Pans), 774, 
776-7, 787 

Peloponnesian war, 361 
PEN club (Mexico), 619, 621 
PensSes (poems), 766, see also 770, 
776, they really wr^pensies) 
Penzance, 332, 335, 352, 365-6, 

383. 385 

People's Theatre Society, 477. 481 
Perahera (Kandy), 537, 541 ("won- 
derful sight") 

Perth (W A ), 541 
Peru, 468 

Perugia, 655-6, 659 
Perverts, the grand, 716 
Petrie, Elmders (quoted), 547 
Petromus, 313 ("a gentleman, when 
all is said") 

Philadelphia, 804 ("bootleg edition 
of Lady C ") 

PhaHpotts, 1 21 
Picinisco, 487, 492 
Pictures, 717 (’ for N Y.), 755 (not 
to Amenca), 788 (printers "terri- 
fied of Jix"), 795 (reproductions 
"disappointmg and smudgy"), 
799 (seen proofs, "some rather 
good, some lamentable"), ib. (10 
vellum copies at all ordered), 
802 (had 21 proofs), 808 (13 
seized) 

Piehler, H A , Letter to, 633 
Pilgrim* s Progress^ 327 ("bad art, 
false truth") 

Pini, Signonna Giuha, 745, Letters 
to, 754 (in Italian), 797 (ib.) 

Pmo (see under Onoli) 

Pinker, J, B , 77, 90 (hterary agent), 
132, 136, 143, 189, 191, 197, 199, 
200, 209, 287, 315, 358, 388 
(Women in Love), 392, 401, 430, 
432 ("grinning patronage”), 442 
(and Beaumont), 488 ("should 
like to break with him alto- 
gether”), 496, 497 (break with), 
513-4, 536 (transfers to Curtis 
Brown); Letters to, 207-8, 212, 
219, 222, 225, 230, 242, 269, 376- 
7, 280, 295* 303, 333, 350, 354* 
372. 37S* 3S0, 393-5* 402, 413-4* 

451, 480-1, 489, 494 



Pirates and piracy {of D, H, L's 
books), 749 {f.ady C. in America), 
765 (lb )» 767 (lb.), 776 (lb.)* 789 

{Lady C ), 792 (ib.), 804 (Leder- 
bandler and news ’about), 809 
(Lady €. illustrated, m Phila- 
delphia) 

Pisa, 650, 680 
Rzarro, 364 

Plattig, The, 809, 812 (“that 
beastly P. that I loathed so 
much*'), 811 

Plays (D. H L *s methods of wnt- 
iiig)» 90 (“come so quick and 
excitmg“) 

“Plays for the People’s Theatre,’* 
481 (suggested senes) 

Plumed Serpent, The, 637 (“my most 
important novel so far”), 644 
(published by Knopf, 23 Jan., ’26), 
649 (reviewed in Times Lit. 
SuppUi “rather feeble”), (ib.) 
(“contams little sketch of Witter 
Bynner”), 654, 665 (translated 
mto Swedi^), 683, 703 (MS. at 
the ranch in Kew Mexico), 82b 
(MS. “gone”). 856, S57 
Poe, Edgar Allan, xii, xvi, 69 
Poems of a Mamed Man, 396 
(suggested title) 

Poetry, 154 (D. H, L, on scansion 
of) 

Poetry (American magazine), 179 
(poems m), 21 1 (War Number), 
399. 457. 468. 473. 588 

("Nostalgia"), 398. 70S 
Poetry and Drama, 137 
Poefs Geographer, The, 133 
Poefs Wedding, 195, (suggested 
poem, for Abercrombie) 

Point Counter Point, 757 {see also 

783) 

Pohgnac prize committee, 172 
Pollinger, h* E., 682-3, 705 (MS. of 
John Thomas, etc,), 722 (in 
Curtis Brown's London office), 
781 (copies of Lady C. con- 
fiscate). 782, 827; Letters to, 720, 
748. 778, 791, 803, 809, 8iq, 850. 
852 

Pompeii, 565 
^Ppptyan, 421 

P<^ Popocatapetl), 58^ 
Porcupine, 644, 646 {P^ectiims on 
Deaih of a PoreupineV 647 
(reviewed in N.y. Times), 710 
(copy at the club) 

Port-Cros, 744, 753, 755» 857 
Porthcothan, 315 (J D, Beres- 


ford's house in Cornwall 
Porta Catania (Taormin ), 534 
Porto Venere, 169 
Port Said, 540 (still like the Arabian 
Nights) 

Possessed, The, 313. 323, 327 
Potter, Miss, 6 

Pound, Ezra, 126-7, 139» i43* 

181 

Predecessors, our, 104 (must hate 
them: “to get free from their 
authority”) 

Primitive Culture (Tylor), 344, 359 
Primrose Jesus, 648 (Brett) 
Primrose Path, The, I'jt, 173, 526, 


Princess, The (story), 614, 6i6, 6t8, 
630, 632, 636-7 

Printers, 209 (at Plymoutli: “they 
never make a mistake”), 347 
(strike in Edinburgh); see also 
under Misprints 

Prior, James, 18 \^'Why is he a 
failure?”) 

Pritchard, Katharine (Mrs Thros- 
sell), 548 

Proper Study, The, 578, 693 {see also 

57S) 

Proof-reading, 139 (left to another) 
Proust, 686 (“can’t read him”), 
Pmssiam Officer, The, 213-4, ®7^» 

S55 

Prussian rule, 266 (D. H. L. on) 
Psychoanedysts in Theory and tn Life 
(Burrow), 675. 687 (criticism of 
present-day psychoanalysis) 
Publishers, 32 (“more sickly than 
lepers”), 189 (offers from England 
and Amenca), 123 (“curse the 
publishers”), 413, 423 (English 
daren't, ?go to Dublin), 437 
(increased post-war costs), 354 
(“Ah, they weary me”), 617 
(failure of a), 691 (“why should 
anybody w-ant to be a”), 7^* 
(“I'm a lost soul to the pub- 
hshers”), 791 (Albert Bom and 
uniform edition^), 794 (“damn all 
publishers, and ail the trade”) 
Publishing schemes, 2S9 (Murry's), 
320 (Heseltine's), 324 (ib.), 339 
(lb.), 595 (E>* H. L., Murry and 
Kot) 

Puebla, 565, 620 
Pulborough, 215, 835 
Punch, 603 
Pumeli, Dr., s8i 

Pumdl. Iddte, 588. 619, 634. 8a6 
Purple Anemones (poem), 513 
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Queen, The, 509 {The Lost GtfJ) 
Questa» 560 

QueUalcocUl (i e. The Plumed Ser- 
pent), 623 ("my Q, novel"), 629 
(MS. of), 630 (lb), 639 (galley 
trussing), 640 ("most important of 
all my novels") 

Rachel, 655, 665, 667, 669 
Radford, DoUie, 349, 357* 5 ^ 4 » 

425. 430 i 43S 

Radford, Maitland, 315, 320 
Ragionamenti (Aretmo), 717 
Ragusa, 639 

RaSway people, 457 ("independent 
and Bolshy") 

Rainbow, The, xxi, 193 (alternative 
title. The Wedding Pmg), 213, 
230 (MS. to Pmlcer), 240, 255 
(published 30 Sept , I 9 i 5 )» 260, 
269 ("the magistrates and"), 270 
(sale suppressed), 271 (ib.), 276 
(lb), 277 (lb), 278 (question in 
Parhament’), 283 (Pnnce Bibesco 
and Sir John Simon), 285 (?pn- 
vate reprint), 287 (pubhshed in 
3 Sf Y.), 288, 292, 294 (Hatchaxd’s), 
295 (America, P. Morrell), 302 
(Amencan edition), 310 (D, H L 
loses copy), 315-^, 325* 330» 

35«>. 359. 3^6 (sequel to), 377 (ib.), 
378 (suppressed for immorality), 
387, 394-5, 400, 423, 424 (sequel 
}Noah*s Ark), 48$ (Seeker), 495 
(Secker^B offer), 496-^. 499 (to be 
republished in London), 503 
(Seeker’s terms), 513. ^ 33 . 7^9 
(D. H. L. not got copy), 830 (ist 
edition, Methuen), 854, 855 
Rainbow Booke and Music, The, 325 
(circular for) 

Rainusso, Signora Eva, 294, 359 
Ramblas, 833 
Ramie, Manan, 21 1 
Ramon, 640 
Ramsey, 112 

Raaanim, xxrc, 336 ("our R." i e. 
cottage at Zennor), 391; ("the 
ultimate place 'vre 
426 

lEtandom Rouse, 756 
Ransome, Arthur, 122 (essays) 
Rapallo, 800 
Rasmussens, The, 662 
RaspuUn, 76S 
Ranh, Ida, 845, 833 
Raveflo, 681 
Razumov, 70 

Read, Idr., 807 (of Taos Bank) 


Reading, 483 (D H L *s books sold 
in) 

Reality of Peace, The, 401 (seven 
little essays), 402, 404, 40S. 413-4 
Red Indians (apaches), 552 
Red Sea, 540 

"Red Wolf" (Mexican poem), 563 
Reece, J. Holroyd (Pegasus Press), 

774. 776 

Reflections on the Death of a Por- 
cupine, 646 {see also under 
Porcupme) 

Reginald Turner, 693 
"Remheit," 310 

Relaxations for the Impotent, 558 
(D H L/s title for Fantazius 
Mallare) 

Rehgion (D. H. L. on artist’s need 
of) 

Rehgion for the Young, A, 810 
{Everyman) 

Rembrandt, 216, 518 
Renaissance, 344 (art was holy in 
theR) 

Reputations (Goldrmg), 508 
Rescis, Baronnessa di, 191 
Revolution, 243-4, 512 (must be 
very soon), 771 (need of a), 772 
(O, Start a R.) 

Rex, 532 (animal sketch) 

Re3molds, Stephen, 84 
Rhesus, 174 
Rhine Valley, 517 
Rhythm, 84, 103-4, ^^9 
Rhythm and rhyming, 308 (D, H. L 
on) 

Hibnikov, 342 ("by far the best of 
the lesser Russians") 

Rice, Anne Estelle (American artist) 
474 

Rich, Edwin 804 (N.Y^ manager of 
Curtis Brown's) 

Richard, 449 (a poet) 

Richards, Grant, 258, 262 
Richthofen, Baron von, 32, 36, 38 
Richthofen, Prau Baromn von, 47, 
209, 516, 6^3 
Rickword, Edgell, 679 
Rider, 476 ft^ublisher of Occult 
Review) 

Riders to the Sea,*/ 

Rio Bravo, 630 (Hamburg-American 
boat) 

Rio Grande, 561 

Ripley, *55. 298*301. 457. 459, 460- 
I, 464. 633. 674-5 
Ritual and Art, 149, 264 
Kiva, 36, 58, 60, 63, 538 
Robermond, Villa, 857 



Robertson, Mr , 34 
Rocky Mountains, The, 554, 559, 
59ii, 604, 618 
Rogozhin, 326-7 

RoUand, Romain, 343 {Life of 
Michael Angelo) 

Rome, 114, 374 ("should Uke to go 
484 (go«ig to), 485. 492 ("I 
hated it"), 515. 523. 527* 5^5 
(the Forum), 643, 644, 652 
Roman Catholicism, 304 (D, H. L. 
3J2d), 531 ("The Catholic Church 
IS a deep one"), 543 ("saving 
Europe") 

Ronda, 768 

Rose-hearted Camellia, 531 (D.HX *s 
suggested title for Camomile) 
Ross, 451 
Ross, Janet, 724 
Rossetti, 3 
Rouen, 506 

Rouge et le Noir, Le (Stendhal), 21 
Rousseau, Jean- Jacques, 716 
Royal Literary Fund, 447, 448 
("that beastly fund") 

RP., Mrs. (Rosalind), Letters to* 

„ 485. 501. 509. 51:2. 537. 340 

Ruskm, 77 (D. H. L on) 

Russell, Bertrand (Earl Russell),232, 
235-242, 246-7, 249-252, 255 » 257 
(quarrel witdi), 284 (Garsmgton), 
291 ("growing much hetter: 1 have 
more hopes"), 292 ("X have hopes 
of Bertie"), 297, 317, 323 (letter 
from Bertie, "very mis©-able"), 
386, 440 (magic: "rubbish"), 538 
(Bertie's "theoretic socialism"), 
784 (perliaps will do something 
after all-*-"better than his don* 
ning away in Cambridge") 

Ru^eli. X,adv* 

Rus^a, 5 ^ 1 , 565; <^44 to go 
to"), 649 ("might go to"), 651 
(learning Russian to go to R.) 
Ryan, Mrs , 278 {Rainbow) 


Sachetti, 762 

Saga of Siegfried, The, 3, 4 (pub* 
lilted sisTke Trespassed, 15, 17* x8 


Sahara^ 

Jin^iony, 3^5-^ 

' l^mard's Letters, 360 (D H. L. 


reading) 

St. Catherine, 656 ("can't stand") 
St. Clare, 656 ("can't stand") 

St. Columb, 303 


St. ^r-sur-mer, 836 
St. Francis, 322, 716 {see also s. v. 
Francis 


St GervasiO, 502 
St. Heh<f, Lady, 

St. Ives, 328 (ho^ise-hunting), 335, 
746 

St, Ives Times, 415 * 

St, Mawr, 614, 616, 618, 629, 630, 
636 

Saintsbury, Professor (quoted), xxii 
Sate of St Thomas (Abercrombie), 
194 

Saleeby, Mary, 230 (D. H L, teach- 
ing) 

Salerno, 493, 49S (Salernian Oulf) 
SaUmbene's Biography, 322 
Salisbury, 419 ("competent Military 
Authonty at") 

Sallie {see under Hopkm) 

Salo, 66, no 
Salt Lake, 578 
Salvation Army, 115 
Samson and Delilah, 532 {English 
Review) 

Samuelli, Signora, 67 
San Cristobal, 652 
Sand, George, 468 ("I am very fond 
of"), 796 (Valdemosa) 

Sanderson, Cobden, 625 {The Con- 
temporary Magazine) 

Sandgate, 31 
Sands, Miss, 240 

San Francisco, 544 ("if I don't like 
Australia, then S. F ”), 548 (going 
to), 849, S56 

San Gaudenaio, 112, 114, 538 ("I 
loved it") 

San Paolo (in Florence), 713 
San Remo, 842 
Santa Barbara, 578 
Santa F6, 551, 554. 562, 589 ("I 
wish I was in S. F/'), 591-2, 615, 
619, 656, 679, 709. 725 
Santa Lucia, 644 (hotelin Naples) 
San Terenro, 145 (Shdley's place), 
147 (ib.) 

Sappho (CoUings), 71, 82, 94 
Sardinia, 510 (?going to), 51 1 
(liked it very much), 512, 515 
{? walking in), 516 (seeking photos 
of), 517 (Seeker and book about), 
656 

Sardinia Films, 516 (suggested 
title) 

Sargent, 263 

Sarzana, 153 (station for Lerici), 165 
Sass, 587 ("did S. from Taos") 
Sedurday Review, The, 26 
Savona, 7S3 
Savonarola, 343 
Scarborough, 446 
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Scafgill Street, '66 (bewnning*- a 
comedy) * ^ * 

Schaffhausen,,^^ 142 (\%alking) 
Schlieswig, 671-2 (camp at) 
Schdneberg (Berlin). 699 
Schopfensche Pause, 669 (read most 
of it and was interested), 68g 
Schreiber, Max, 519 (cost of plates) 
Schreibershofens, The, 522 (Jo- 
hanna's husband, son, daughter) 
(i e, F 's younger sister's family) 
Schwarzwald (see under Black- 
Forest) 

Scdly Isles, 338, 340 
Scotch, The, 694 ("miserable speci- 
mens, all told") 

Scotland, 666 (gomg to), 668 ("if I 
go to . . ") 

Scotland Yard, 425, 781 (and Lady 
C ), 782 (and pictures), 784 (Lady 
C ajidPanstes] 

Scott, Wmfield, 566 (manager of 
Arzopalo Hotel) 

Scott-James, 13 C^The Nation) 
Scott-Moncneff. 693 
Scrutiny (of the Works) of John 
Galsworthy, 679, 681, 716, 718 
Sculpture, 384 (the lowest of the 
arts) 

Sea and Sardinia, 530 ("the slight 
S travel book”), 533, 538-540, 
546, 662, 683 
Seacombe, 21 

Seeker, Martin, 13, 19, 27, 455 (New 
Poems), 457 (lb), 468 (ib.), 483 
(Women in Love)t 500 (offer for 
Rainbow), 504-5 (Women in Love 
and Rainbow), 506 (agreements 
signed), 509, (enthusiastic about 
Lost 6%rT), 516 (agreement), 517 
(Sardinia book), 524 (trouble with 
Women %n Love), 527 (John Bull 
article), 528 (Garnett to go to Si 
John Street, **and kill him at 
once”), 529 (next 3 books), 532 
(wants book of short stones), 536 
(and Curbs Brovto), 539 (ib), 567 
(Li 25 for Kanga^roo), 585 (Boy in 
the Bush), 599 (Magnus), 600 (ib ), 
625 ("good at changing his 
mind”) (ib.) ("rakes in £2/2/-”), 
629 ("a more popular publisher 
than S.”), 630 ( 5 f. Mam), 639 
(QueUakoail), 643, 648 (photo of), 
655 (David), 683 (Lady C.), 701 
(suggests' "Collected Foems”), 
707 (John Thomas and Lady 
Jam), 710 ("won't do Lady 0 
714 (Lady C ), 724 (against Lady 


C ), 737 (Sun), 747 (de luxe, ”Sun**) 
751 (S«»). 778 (Pansies), 794 (ib ), 
851 (Lady C ); Letters to, 8, 48 1 
487-S, 495, 501, 503, 507-8. 550. 
603, 605, 662, 683, 705, 714, 738, 
846. 855, 856, 857 (Pansies) 

Seeker, Rina, 648, 663, 714 
Seckendorf, Count, 173 
Secolo, 173 (newspaper) 

Second Best, 202 
Seevolk, 534 (Nylander) 

Seldes, Gilbert. Letter to, 564 
Selfndges, 480 ("very slow”) 
Seligmann, H J , Letter to, 759 
Seltzer, Thomas, 519, 520, 530 
(Tortoises), 533 (Sea and Sardinia) 
535 (Aaron* s Rod), 538 (Tortoise 
poems), 551 (Fantasia of the 
Unconscious), 560 {?to Mexico), 
561 ("a nice tiny man. I think I 
may trust him, really”), 562, 564, 
57ii 595”^ ("won't wnte”), 597 
("on the wharf”), 600 (Magnus), 
614 ("so bothered about S/'), 
618 ("still hovers on the brmfc of 
bankruptcy”), 629, 749, 759 

(copynghts), 791, 856 
Selwood Terrace, 424 
Semmenng. 564 

Serape (or sarape? both correct), 640 
Sergeant Grishka, 785 
Service of all the Dead (poem), 206 
Seven Arts, The (American maga- 
zine), 386 

Seville, 797 » 799, 837 
Shadow in the Rose Garden, The, 
202 

Shakespeare, loi, 525 
Shaw, G Bernard, 103 ("time for a 
reaction against”), 121 ("God 
help him”), 738 (and Hardy) 
Shearman, Montague, Letters to, 
4ig, 424, 432 
Sheffield, 254 

Shelley. 134, 145, 147, 156, 166 
(preferred to Milton), 237, 299 
Sherman, Prof, 565 (criticism of 
D. H. L.) 

Sherwood Forest, 675 
Shestov (by Russian author), 482, 
487—8 

Shirebrook, 27 

Short, Capt , 434 (Tragerthea land- 
lord) 

Shorter, Clement. 496 
Shrivelled Zeus, The (Abercrombie), 

194 

Sicily, XXIX, 500 going to),* 501 (in 
Sj, 51X# 563 ( cry for help from . 




